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PREFATORY NOTE 


As the two volumes of this work can be bought separately, I may here 
call attention to the fact that the preface to the whole will be found in 
Volume I (the narrative volume); but there are a few points which 
concern this volume only. The Table of Contents largely explains 
itself, and some such examination of sources as is made in Part I is long 
overdue. As to the studies which compose Part II, they do not claim 
to cover all the problems raised by the Alexander-story; they only deal 
with matters on which I thought I had something to say which needed 
saying. Two or three are on subjects on which I wrote long ago, but, 
except for the use made of a recent article of mine in Appendix 24 , all 
these are new studies. As I realise that some readers may desire to read 
some particular section apart from the rest, I have not hesitated to repeat 
points made in other sections if they are relevant to the matter under 
discussion; this has primarily been done for the convenience of readers, 
but also the same fact in a different setting may disclose a new facet. 
Putting aside the military section, the other studies do nevertheless 
form a certain unity; they build up Alexander’s character by (I hope) 
clothing in flesh and blood various things which could only be glanced 
at in die narrative, and do thus lead up to the most important thing 
about him, which is considered in Appendix 25. That Appendix 
naturally draws upon former writings of mine, besides other relevant 
matter; but I hope the subdivisions will make for clarity in a difficult 
subject, and I have been able in subdivision VI to go a good deal farther 
than I have previously done. 

The map of Alexander’s route to illustrate the narrative in Volume I 
has been included in this volume also, for, though it does not contain 
all the places mentioned, its inclusion may save a reader trouble. There 
are some Addenda at the end of this volume, and there is one other 
thing to be said. It has been my lot, in Part I, to differ very considerably 
from Dr F. Jacoby; I should like therefore to acknowledge, once for 
all, the great amount of help and lightening of labour which I have 
derived from his admirable work Die Fragmente der griechischen 
Historiker . 

W. W. TARN 

MUIRTOWN HOUSE 
INVERNESS 
September 1947 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

SOURCES & STUDIES 

* 

PART ONE 

THE SO-CALLED ‘ VULGATE ’ AND 
ITS SOURCES 

* 

A. THE PROBLEM 

I N writing Hellenistic history, one of the modern historian’s most 
powerful weapons should be source-criticism. It has taken more 
than one form, though its failures need not be noticed here. Its real 
business, as I understand it, should be to attempt to find the original 
source, die beginning, of the statements made by the secondary writer 
under investigation; and as it is certain that in many cases the original 
source cannot be found, then at least to attempt to get clear the school 
or type of thought which such source represented; it may, for example, 
in the Alexander-story, be of more importance to know that some item 
originated with the Stoics or with Cassander’s friends the Peripatetics 
or with some group of poets than to know what writer actually started 
it or through what channels it has been transmitted to us, for in this 
way one can get at its tendency and evaluate its worth. 

This study deals with the three extant writers who have long been 
classed together as having certain common characteristics and as repre- 
senting the ‘vulgate’, viz. Diodorus, book xvn, Curtius, and Justin’s 
Epitome of Trogus (with Trogus’ Prologues); they have generally 
been distinguished as a body from the ‘good’ tradition, meaning 
primarily Arrian, though this excessive simplification has often been 
subject to various qualifications. Arrian will naturally figure largely in 
some Appendices (Part II), but the question of his sources, with one 
exception, seems in its general lines to be well settled; I take it as certain 
now that his principal source was Ptolemy and that he only used 
Aristobulus to supplement Ptolemy; that Ptolemy, who had better 
opportunities of knowing titan most people, was also able to use the 
Journal and other official material; that, though the military part of 
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Section A 


Arrian comes from him, he -wrote a real history of Alexander and not 
merely a military study; and that Arrian’s X6yoi, stories prefaced hy 
the statement ‘so they say’, are neither from Ptolemy nor from Aristo- 
bulus, but may be from anybody, their authority, if any, depending on 
their source in each particular case, The matter which is not settled, 
and which will require careful consideration, is what sort of writer 
Aristobulus was and what is liis real place among the Alexander- 
liistorians. In the same way, I am not here considering Plutarch’s Life 
of Alexander, which belongs neither to the ‘ good’ nor to the ‘ vulgate’ 
tradition, but stands apart; I am dealing with certain aspects of it in 
App. t(5. 

The subject of this study, then, is essentially the diree writers I have 
named — their characteristics, their sources, and the question whether 
there is, or ever was, such a thing as the so-called vulgate tradition; 
but the source-problems involved have come to centre primarily on 
Cleitarchus of Alexandria, and to a certain extent on Arrian’s second 
source, Aristobulus, and in a sense Cleitarchus will be the central 
figure in what I have to say. The thorny group of questions connected 
with the vulgate writers was investigated many years ago by that 
brilliant critic Eduard Schwartz, 1 and the results he readied have 
dominated nearly all study since (including my own before I looked 
into the matter properly). When he wrote, it was believed that, generally 
speaking, Diodorus in each book took one source and copied it; and as 
he found a few cases in Diodorus xvu of the use of Cleitarchus, whom 
he regarded as a primary authority, he said that he had no hesitation in 
taking Diodorus xvu directly back to Cleitarchus.* This theme has 
been well worked up since; its most modem expression is that we can 
get a pretty good idea of the contents of Cleitarchus’ history from the 
direct excerpt (das direkte excerpt) Diodorus xvu, which with care 
can be supplemented from Curtius,3 and that the vulgate is in essence 
Cleitarchus worked up;« indeed it is sometimes called the Cleitarchean 
vulgate. This is one branch of Schwartz’ theory; the other relates to 
Aristobulus. His work, it is laid down, was not original; he was only a 
secondary source, and was in no wise independent of the Alexander- 
Romance (here meaning Cleitarchus); he is nearer to the vulgate than 
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The Problem 

lo the good tradition, and was a sceptical rationalist, who wrote late 
and made it his business to explain tilings away . 1 Through all changes 
and chances these views have substantially held the field since, whatever 
else may have happened meanwhile. It has never, for example, been 
explained why, if this view of Aristobulus be correct and he sometimes 
copied Cleitarchus, Arrian, a sensible man who knew far more about 
the Alexander-writers than has been vouchsafed to ourselves, chose 
Aristobulus as his second source. Few now believe that Diodorus’ 
method of work was what Schwartz supposed, even if there be small 
agreement as to what it really was. Some, including the chief modern 
exponent of Schwartz’ view, Dr F. Jacoby, have come to doubt whether 
Cleitarchus did accompany Alexander, i.e. whether he was really a 
primary source at all. None of this has made any difference, any more 
than the fact that so little is really known of Cleitarchus himself. To 
turn from the enormously swollen figure of modem literature to the 
thirty-six slight fragments which are all that remain of him is to court 
something of a shock. Naturally I entirely agree with the view that the 
named fragments of a lost writer are only a starting-point for the study 
of that writer, seeing that Greek authors all too seldom name their 
sources. But one’s deductions about a lost writer must follow the 
indications given by the named fragments; it is no use proceeding 
against or across the direction they indicate; and one trouble with the 
Cleitarchus fragments is that so few of them point in any recognisable 
direction at all. Instead of patiently proceeding from this, items from 
Diodorus xvn have merely been quoted, copiously quoted, as being 
Cleitarchus himself. Thus a figure called Cleitarchus has been built up 
from Diodorus xvn, with help from Curtius and others, and been used 
in its turn to show that Diodorus xvii is Cleitarchus. 

The time is ripe, and over-ripe, for a fresh detailed examination of 
the whole subject. I may just indicate the contents of what follows. 
Section B examines the question whether Cleitarchus is a primary or 
secondary authority, and § C his date; the answers to both questions 
largely depend on Greek knowledge of the Caspian and Aral being 
arranged in the order of its historical development, which has never 
been attempted and which is done in § B. Section D deals with Aristo- 
bulus, and in particular with Cleitarchus’ relation to him. Section E 
attempts to see what can be made of Cleitarchus’ book from the,named 
fragments; § E' examines a neglected source, the poetasters contem- 
porary with Alexander. Section F gives a long analysis of Diodorus 
xvii; in § F' a single chapter is dissected to exhibit, in part, his method 

i ‘ Aristobulos ’ in PW, 916. 
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Section A 

of work. Section G contains a similar analysis of Curtius; § G' gives 
the proofs that he knew and used Diodorus xvii. Section H is Trogus- 
Justin. Probably few people really read this sort of analytical study, 
for it is wearisome, though (as I see it) it is the only way of approxi- 
mating to the truth; I have, therefore, in §J given a summary of 
results, which is rather more than a mere summary. 

One general remark. It is impossible to suppose that a source can 
be found for everything given by our extant writers; for, other things 
apart, it is known that a considerable number of writers on Alexander 
must have perished without trace, over and above those whose names, 
but nothing more, have survived. They were, of course, not all formal 
historians; every kind of monograph on special points, long or short, 
good or bad, must have existed; we have the names of one or two, 1 
and such writing became a regular feature of Hellenistic literature. I give 
one or two pieces of evidence. The name, though not the contents, of a 
monograph on Hephaestion’s death has survived.* But Arrian (vn, 
14, 2 sqq.) mentions, without any names, either eight or nine different 
versions of Alexander’s grief for Hephaestion, and for each version he 
gives a plurality of writers, fiAAoi— &AA01. Though in any one case a 
plural of this kind may denote a single writer, this can hardly be so in 
every one of a number of consecutive cases; the number known to 
Arrian must have exceeded eight or nine. How does it stand with 
ourselves? Plutarch {Alex. LXXil) gives one of Arrian’s versions; 
Diodorus (xvn, no, 8) partly agrees with another, but the rest of his 
account is quite different; Justin (xxi, 12, u) does not agree with any 
of them, and adds yet another version; Curtius is missing. Here then 
is a whole mass of writers of whose existence and names we know 
nothing. To take another instance. Diodorus (xvii, 118, 2) says that 
many historians (or writers), ov/ypcctpels, did not dare to give the 
story of Alexander being poisoned for fear of Cassander. He therefore 
knew of many works dealing with Alexander’s death which were 
written before Cassander’s death in 298 ; 3 v/t, perhaps, know of just one, 
Ephippus. Add Strabo’s remark that the historians of Alexander were 
very numerous.* It seems, therefore, that at every turn we are bound to 
run up against our own ignorance; we can only do our best with what 
material we possess. 

x As regards Alexander: Ephippus, irepl Tfjs ’AAe§<5cv6pov Kod ‘Hipcaorlwvos 

TeAevrrris, Jacoby 11, B, no. I2(S; Strattis, Trspl Tfjs ’AAs^&ySpou isAst/rfis, id. 

no. 1 18 ; Strattis on the Ephemerides; Amyntas on the work of the bematists. 

They soon became very numerous. 2 Ephippus (last note). 

3 298, not 297; W. S. Ferguson, Cl. Phil, xxiv, 1929, p. 1. 

4 XI > 5) 4 (S°S)> toowIttcov 8vt«v. 
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B. CLEITARCHUS 1 * AND ALEXANDER’S 
EXPEDITION 

I will consider first whether Cleitarchus accompanied Alexander 
or not; that is, whether he is a primary or a secondary source. Both 
views have always had supporters; the most authoritative of recent 
writers, Dr Jacoby, seems to think he did not, but says that there is no 
conclusive proof.* Proof, however, exists, though not where it has 
usually been sought; and the same proof will settle, not indeed the date 
at which Cleitarchus wrote, but a date before which he cannot possibly 
have written (see § C). To find this proof, one must first get the Caspian 
question into its proper order; and I mean by this the Caspian question, 
and not the Oxus problem or the northern trade-route problem , 3 4 5 which 
have nothing to do with the matter in hand. A great deal has been 
written about the Caspian, much of it of little value; I am not going 
through this, for no one has even attempted to get our information 
into its historical order, though that is the only way to understand it, 
and almost every one has neglected or mistranslated Aristotle,' * not an 
author to neglect. What follows should clear up some points in the 
Alexander-story, apart from Cleitarchus. Two seas, which could also 
be called lakes, will come in question, a greater one which we call the 
Caspian and a smaller one which we call the Aral; but as the name 
‘Caspian’ originally belonged to the Aral, I shall, to avoid confusion, 
usually call our Caspian by its original name, the ‘Hyrcanian Sea’. 

One or more of the Ionian geographers before Herodotus, who only 
knew of one lake, had thought it was a gulf of Ocean; Plutarch’s 
statement to this effect is confirmed by the fact that both Herodotus 
and Aristotle are obviously combating some such theory . 3 There is 
much force in Gronovius’ suggestion, made two centuries ago, that 
this theory came merely from the water of our Caspian being salt ; 6 to 
this has recently been added, as another cause, the presence of seals. 

i I quote the Cleitarchus fragments throughout merely by their number in 
Jacoby II, no. 137. 

2 ‘Kleitarchos’ (2) in PW, xi, 1 (1921), 624. 

3 The Oxus problem is a matter for science, Tarn, Bactria and India, App. 1 3 ; 

and the trade-route problem is settled, ib. App. 14. 

4 P. Schnabel, Berossos, 1723, pp. 57 sq. is an exception. 

5 Plut. Alex. xliv. Herodotus’ reference to the ‘other sea’ {post). Aristotle 
{post). 

6 There is said to be a drinkable belt in the north, due to the inflowing 
Volga; but no Greek knew anything about the north. 
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Herodotus too knew of one lake only, which, however, he made too 
small for the Hyrcaman Sea; 1 2 he called it f| Kacnrir] edAocoaa, and said 
of it 4cm itr’ iwuTfjs, i.e. a lake (we shall meet this phrase again), 
and did not join the ‘other sea’, i.e. Ocean. But Aristotle, ultimately 
from Persian information, by whatever channel it reached him,* knew 
of both the seas, which he called the Hyrcanian and the Caspian, and 
said that both were lakes, which had no connection with Ocean: people 
dwelt all round both of them. 3 4 As his Hyrcanian Sea is identified with 
our Caspian by the known position of Hyrcania, his Caspian Sea is the 
Aral; and it has therefore to be borne in mind that, to Alexander and 
those about him, the word ‘Caspian’ did not mean what it means 
to-day. Aristotle’s Meteorologica has sometimes been supposed to ante- 
date Alexander’s expedition; 1 * it is certain in any case that it was his 
tutor Aristotle’s geography which Alexander had in his head when he 
started. A somewhat half-hearted attempt has been made to date the 
Meteorologica to the period 335-322 b.c .; 5 but whether it succeeds or 
not is quite immaterial, for Alexander got his geography, not from the 
Meteorologica , but from Aristotle himself (see App. 22, pp. 368 sq.). 
Consequently, when Alexander reached Hyrcania and saw the Hyr- 
canian Sea, he expected to find another lake also; and though he never 
saw the Aral himself, he heard, as we shall see, some things about it. As 
the knowledge that there were two lakes had died out by or before 284, 
the two becoming fused into one again, any primary source which 
knows of, and distinguishes, the two must be contemporary with, or 
not long after, Alexander.— See Addenda. 

1 Herod. 1, 203 : f| Si Kacnrfri QdAaac-d io-n lid kovrfj;, oO ovppla-youaa Tfj 
trfpij SaAdacnj, which shows that he was arguing against someone who had 
said that it was a gulf of Ocean. On the size, see § C, p. 18 n. 2. 

2 His Persian information appears again in the Liber de inundacione Nili , 
which gives Ochus’ views on the Indus. 

3 Meteor, ix, 1, 10. There are seas which do not join one another anywhere. 
The Red Sea, indeed, has a narrow connection with the sea outside the 
Pillars, i.e. Ocean, 1) 84 'Ypxovfa xcd Koremfct KEXwpiaufvcu re tcxOttis xai 
TrsptoiKoOpsvai xfaAcp, (Sot’ oOk &v 4 AAv 9 avov al rniyai, si Korrd tivcc t6ttov 
atnriSv fjcrav. He polemicises against the old ‘Gulf of Ocean’ theory. The 
plural participles prove that he meant two lakes, not one, though (except 
Schnabel, p. 5 n. 4 ante) those writers who have not omitted Aristotle 
altogether have carelessly called it one lake; even Jacoby 11 bd, p. 490, 
talks of ‘den hinnensee’ and an ‘herodoteisch-aristotelische karte’, 

4 See W, Capelle, ‘Meteorologie’ in PW Supp. Bd. vi, 1935, 339. He does 
not believe it himself. 

5 W. Jaeger, Aristoteles (Eng. tr. 1934, p. 307). He is as muddled about the 
Caspian as anybody. 
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Cleitarchus and Alexanders Expedition 

Our earliest document, after Alexander visited Hyrcania, is the 
Gazetteer, i.e. the list of the satrapies of his Empire, compiled in the 
last year of his life; 1 2 the proof of its date, which I gave briefly in 1923, is 
given in App. 17 in better shape and greater detail. I left it open before 
whedier the document Diodorus gives is the official document or a 
compilation by Hieronymus made from official material of the year 
324-323, but in fact we do not know that it came through Hieronymus 
at all; Diodorus was quite capable of reproducing a document himself 
(see § F, p. 87), witness Alexander’s so-called Plans, and there is no 
real doubt that what we have is an official document, with some inter- 
polations by Diodorus himself (see App. 14), an exact parallel to the 
reproduction by Isidore of Charax of the Parthian survey with com- 
ments of his own. The Gazetteer divides the Asiatic empire into two 
halves by the Taurus-Caucasus chain of mountains, a division which 
Eratosthenes borrowed later and made the best-known feature of his 
geography of Asia. It next gives the rivers flowing north and south 
from these mountains. Those flowing north are said (Diod. xvm, 5, 3) 
to fall, some into the Caspian Sea, some into the Euxine, and some into 
the Arctic Ocean (literally ‘die ocean beneath the Bears’). Then, after 
describing the rivers flowing south, the Gazetteer starts on the northern 
satrapies (y, 4) — Sogdiana beside (trapd) the river Tanais and Bactriane, 
and next to these Aria, and then Parthia ‘by which there happens to be 
embraced the Hyrcanian Sea, being by itself’.* That is to say, to the 
compiler of this document the Caspian and Hyrcanian Seas were two 
different seas, as diey were to Aristode, and the equivalent phrase is 
used of the Hyrcanian Sea which Herodotus had used of his Caspian, 
to show drat it was a lake and was not connected with any other sea. 
At the time of Alexander’s death, then, the truth was still known. Of 
the rivers, those that fell into the Caspian (Aral) were the Oxus and 
Tanais (the lower- Syr Daria, see post ); those falling into the Euxine 
are the Halys and other rivers of Asia Minor; and the one falling into 
the Arctic Ocean is probably meant for the middle Syr (Jaxartes), a 
reminiscence of the time when it was not known whither it went; 
I shall return to this. One can hardly suppose hearsay of the great 
Siberian rivers; stories could have come to Bactra along the gold route, 
but it is not known if that route was still functioning in Alexander’s 
day. 

A little more information comes from our next document, a fragment 

1 Diod. xvni, 5, 2 to <S, 4. See App. 17. 

2 61’ fjs <jvp(3a(vEi nspi4)(ECT0ai ‘YpKoevlav OAXarrav, oOctcxv koc0’ aCrn'iv. 
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of the historian and geographer Polycleitus, 1 a member of a well-known 
family in Larisa. His reference (fr. io) to the great tortoises in the 
Ganges shows that he wrote later than Megasthenes; 2 that he was 
earlier than Patrocles is self-evident (see § C). He wrote therefore 
probably somewhere about 290-285 ; but his information is much earlier 
and admits of no doubt that he was with Alexander. For he has left 
one quite invaluable statement: the Caspian Sea bred snakes and its 
water was ‘nearly sweet’, OrroyXuKu; 3 this can only apply to the Aral, 
or more accurately to that part of it dominated by the inflow of the 
two great rivers, and the word identifies the Caspian of the Aristotle- 
Alexander geography with die Aral widiout any doubt, if any could 
still persist. When Curtius (vi, 4, 18) and Diodorus (xvii, 75, 3) quoted 
Polycleitus’ statement about the snakes, they added ‘and fishes of 
strange colour'; this also maybe from Polycleitus, though Strabo omits 
it; to-day the fishes in the Aral, in contradistinction from those in our 
Caspian, are said to be all fresh-water spedes, but I know nothing 
about their colour. From the sweetish water Polycleitus argued that 
his Caspian- Aral was a lake, as Aristotle had said. He gave one other 
fact: a river called Tanais flowed into it. It is improbable that any of 
Alexander’s people ever saw die Aral; whence did Polycleitus get his 
information? Only one source is possible; it came from Pharasmanes 
king of Chorasmia (at this time Kwarizm) or someone in his train, 
when this king visited Alexander at Bactra. 4 Naturally Pharasmanes 
knew all about the Aral, on which his kingdom lay, and knew that the 
Oxus and anodier river, whose name he gave as Tanais, ran into it; 
Polycleitus, when he wrote, reproduced the statement about the Tanais, 
as did die Gazetteer when it made ‘some rivers’ fall into the Aral. There 

1 Jacoby II, no. 128, fr. 7=Strab. XI, 7, 4 (509): FIoAvkAeitos S£ Kal irlcrreis 
irpopipETcn irEpi toO A(pvj}v elvcri ttjv 9 aA orrery TcrCrrrjv (i.e. Trjy Kacnrlav 
0&A<rrrav of three lines earlier), 6q>sis te y<irp Stcrp^cpeiv kosI u-rriyAuxu elven t 6 
OScop- 6-n 6 £kcc 1 oilrykripotTfis M«icbTi86sSoriT«uaip6pwos£KToOT6vT<Sn>oriv 
eI$ auTf)v ippiAAeiv (here Polycleitus ends). What follows, viz. that the 
Jaxartes comes down from the same Indian mountains as the Oxus and 
Ochus, and flows into t 6 K&ornov -rriAayos, is Strabo himself, as is 
shown by die change from ‘oratio obliqua’ to ‘recta’, and the use of the 
name Ochus, unknown to the Alexander- writers; Strabo himself took it 
from Apollodorus of Artemita, c. 100 b.c. ; all this from Strabo xi, 7, 3 (509). 
It is this section which shows that the Ochus was the lower Arius (river of 
Herat); Alexander never saw the lower river. 

2 Not because of the name Ganges, but because he made a statement, true or 
false, about it. 

3 Defined, Adien. xiv, 625 a, to uf) yAv/xCi p£v eyyOs Be toOtov A£yopev 

CrtroyAwv. 4 Arr. IV, 1 5, 4. 
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is nothing in the Polycleitus fragment about the Hyrcanian Sea, though 
Pharasmanes must have known of it. 

Before going on, I must consider the name Tanais. The Tanais 
which, Polycleitus was told, entered the Caspian-Aral could only be 
the Syr Daria; Tanais was therefore the local name of this river in its 
lower course. 1 But before Pharasmanes came to Bactra, Alexander had 
already reached, and for a moment crossed, the Syr in its middle course, 
near Chodjend; for this river he got a name which Ptolemy rendered as 
Jaxartes and Aristobulus in the fuller form Orexartes (Ar-yaxartes, the 
river Jaxartes), this being, says Aristobulus, the name given it by the 
local natives, toov gmycopicov papP&pcov. 3 Where this Jaxartes went to 
Alexander’s people did not know; here was a great river flowing 
northward , and they thought of the northern ocean, an idea probably 
preserved, as we have seen, in the Arctic Ocean of the Gazetteer. Later 
there came Pharasmanes with the information that a great river which 
he called Tanais flowed into the Aral; Alexander also had some com- 
munication with the Sacas across the Jaxartes, 3 and it became evident 
that this T anais was the lower Jaxartes ; before his death, as the Gazetteer 
shows, both names were being applied indiscriminately to the whole 
river. If the Gazetteer and Polycleitus be put together, it can be seen 
that it became known, during Alexander’s lifetime, that both the Oxus 
and the Syr flowed into the Caspian-Aral; as they did, and do. Later 
writers, like Strabo and Arrian,' 1 repeated that both rivers flowed into the 
‘Caspian’, i.e. the same sea, without understanding what they were 
repeating; the Syr could never have entered our Caspian unless it ran 
uphill. 

Then Polycleitus ceased recording and began to reason, with un- 
happy results. He argued (fr. 7) that if the Caspian were a lake of 
nearly sweet water and a river called Tanais ran into it, it could not be 
‘other than’, feTepa, the Maeotis (Sea of Azov) into which ran a river 

r Different names for different stretches of the same river are still common 
enough and must once have been much commoner. 

2 Aristobulus, fr. 15 (I cite the fragments from Jacoby n, no. 139)= Arr. Ill, 
30, 7, where MSS. give ’Op^&vrris; fr. 54=Arr. vn, 16, 3, where they 
give die well-known man’s name Oxyartes; Plut. Alex, xlv has ’OpE^&p-rris, 
the correct form everywhere. Some of the MS. readings of Jaxartes in 
Pliny vi, 45 give corrupt forms beginning with IR. Ar-yaxartes = river 
Jaxartes: R. Roesler, Wien S.B. lxxiv, p. 256 n. 3, with many parallels. 
Demodamas later seemingly got another local name, Silis, for some part of 
the Syr: Pliny vi, 49. 

3 Arr. IV, 15, x TTpeapeaiu; Curt. VII, 6 , 12. 

4 Strab. xi, 7, 4 (510), 11, 5 (518); Arr. vn, i< 5 , 3. 
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called Tanais (the Don). It was very confusing; but whether he actually 
meant to identify the two cannot be said. 1 It must be remembered that 
Polycleitus, like Alexander, never saw the Aral. As far as Hyrcania 
and the bit of the Hyrcanian Sea which he saw, Alexander had plenty 
of guidance; he had the Persian roads, itineraries, satrapal boundaries, 
official documents, etc.* and knew where he was, but none of this 
applied to the Aral; 3 no one knew how far north it might extend, or 
where the Syr entered it, so Polycleitus was not really as futile as he 
sounds. 4 The important matter is that Polycleitus identified his and 
Aristotle’s ‘Caspian’ as the Aral, and knew that the Tanais (Syr) ran 
into it; i.e he knew the truth. With him, true knowledge ended, to be 
alluded to again for an instant by Curtius, who in one passage dis- 
tinguishes the Caspian and the Hyrcanian Seas, 5 and who must have 
read Polycleitus at first hand. 6 

At the very end of his life, about the time that the Gazetteer was com- 
piled, Alexander sent one Heracleides to build warships and explore 
the Hyrcanian Sea. 7 Arrian’s story comes in the middle of a number 
of extracts from Aristobulus, and has generally been ascribed to him. 8 

r Note that Strabo xi, 7, 4 ( 509) distinguishes Polycleitus from the ‘ liars ’ (post) . 

2 On the Persian material cf. M. Rqstovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. p. 1034. 

3 The Persians had never ruled Chorasmia (Kwarizm); Tarn, Bactria and 
India , App. 11. 

4 There is an almost exact parallel near roy house. Into the Beauly Firth 
(Aral) runs a river of which the lower part (once Fraser country) is called 
the Beauly (Jaxartes), and the upper part (once Chisholm country) is 
called the Glass (Tanais). Somewhat farther to the north, another and 
different river Glass (Tanais) runs into the Cromarty Firth (Maeotis). 
Suppose that, in the illiterate period, a complete stranger from the Mediter- 
ranean (Polycleitus), hard put to it for an interpreter, had been trying to 
get at the lie of the country without seeing it; what are the chances that, 
confused by the two rivers called Glass, he would have identified the 
Beauly and Cromarty firths, which aTe anyhow much alike in character? 

5 Curt, vii, 3, 21, the rivers from the Caucasus ‘alia in Caspium mare, alia in 
Hyrcanium et Ponticum decidunt’. 

6 He quotes Polycleitus in that strange mix-up, his formal account of our 
Caspian in vi, 4, 17 sgq. on which see § G, p. 104 n. 1. He knew no geo- 
graphy himself. On his possible knowledge of Aristotle’s Meteorologica 
through Aristobulus, see post. 

7 Art. vii, 16, 1= Aristobulus, fr. 54. 

8 See Komemann, Die Alex.-Gesck. d. Ptolemaios /, p. 166. But Jacoby on 
Aristobulus, fr. 54 (bd, p. 52a), expresses reservations; to Kornemann 
himself the whole passage is a bad contamination of Ptolemy and Aristo- 
bulus. No one has noticed the quotation from Aristotle, or that Arrian is 
partly speaking in his own person, because no one has ever worked out the 
Caspian question properly. 
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The bare facts of the sending of Heracleides, and of Alexander’s 
tt69os to explore the Hyrcanian Sea, 1 2 doubtless are from Aristobulus; 
the rest is Arrian’s mix-up of the ideas of his own time with what 
Aristobulus said. Analysis shows this clearly. In Arrian vn, 6 , 2 there 
is only one lake, called Caspian-Hyrcanian, the regular name used by 
Eratosthenes and the writers who followed him; this is far later than 
Alexander or Aristobulus. There follows the statement (16, 2) that 
Alexander wanted to know what sea the Caspian-Hyrcanian Sea was 
connected with, whether with the Euxine, or whether ‘ the great sea’ 
(i.e. Ocean) which surrounded India flowed into the Hyrcanian Gulf, 
as he had found it did into the Persian Gulf. So put, this is much later, 
and belongs to the period when his speech at the Hyphasis was com- 
posed (see App. 1 5); but what follows shows that it may have contained 
a kernel of truth. For there follows* a quotation from Aristotle’s 
Meteorologica (see p. 2 n. 3): Alexander wanted to know this because 
the beginnings of the Caspian Sea, apycd (irriyal in Aristotle), had not 
yet been found, though many peoples lived there [so far Aristotle] 
and navigable rivers 3 ran into it, viz. the Oxus from Bactra, greatest of 
Asiatic rivers except the Indian (see p. 12 n. 1), and the Orexartes 4 
through the Scythians [so far Aristobulus]; also the Armenian Araxes 
and smaller rivers [Arrian’s own collection of various A6yot], 

There is much to be said about this passage in Arrian. Though some 
late writers, who all believed in the ‘one lake’ of Patrocles and Eratos- 
thenes, called it indiscriminately Hyrcanian, Caspian, or Hyrcanian- 
Caspian, Arrian does not; he usually calls it Hyrcanian and once 
Hyrcanian-Caspian, but this is the only time he uses Caspian alone. 
The reason can only be that Aristobulus had called it Caspian; it was 

1 V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks, 1937, ch. it, has shown that 
■xr68os cannot be used for source-determination. 

2 Arr. VII, 16, 3 : o\i ydp ttco ifsupriuTO ol Apyal Tfjs Kacrrrlas QaAdcrcjTiS, 
teal-rot MvoSv Tcnlrnj oIkoOvtwv ouk oMywv Kal TiOTapcov irAotpcov IppaAAdv- 
twv sis ccOtt|v Ik B&KTpwv plv ’OO^os, peyioTos t&v ’Aaiavcov iroTap&v 
ttAi'iv ye 6 r\ to5v ’IvScov, i§(iynv H toOttiv ttiv SAAaccrav, 6 id EkuOcov 81 
’OpE§dpTtis (MSS. ’0§vdpTr|s) • Kal rdv ’Ap&fnv 51 t 6 u ’Appevlcov k.t.A. 

3 Aristobulus’ efrirAous: Strabo xi, 7, 3 (509)= Aristobulus fr. 20, 

<pn<xi Bs xd euttAouv elvai Kal oOros (Aristobulus) Kal ’EpaToa0evty irapd 
TTcctpokAeovs Aapdav. What follows here about the ‘northern trade-route* 
is Eratosthenes alone. Some have made Aristobulus jointly responsible, 
which is nonsense historically; he is only responsible for the statement 
that the Oxus was navigable. See generally Tarn, Bactria and India, 
App. 14. 

4 The MSS. reading Oxyartes shows clearly that Orexartes, not Jaxartes, is 
correct here. This was Aristobulus’ form, see ante, p. 9 n. 2. 
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Aristobulus who made the reference to Aristotle and who used the 
term Caspian for the lake which received the two navigable rivers 
Oxus and Orexartes (Jaxartes); that is, Arrian is using Aristobulus 
without knowing that, to the latter, ‘Caspian’ meant something quite 
different from what it meant to himself and to everyone since Patrocles, 
or anyhow since Eratosdtenes. 1 The point is that Aristobulus, like 
everyone about Alexander, knew that the Oxus and Syr ran into the 
Aral; the importance of this will appear later. That to Arrian the term 
‘Caspian’ meant the ‘one lake’ is shown by his tacking on to Aristo- 
bulus’ statement some stories (Xoyoi) of the Araxes and other rivers 
which really did run into the Hyrcanian Sea. As to the tt 60 os Arrian 
attributes to Alexander, Aristobulus’ quotation from Aristotle, who was 
himself alluding to and refuting those early Ionian geographers who 
had said that the Hyrcanian Sea was a gulf of Ocean, may show that 
(in Aristobulus’ view) Alexander, who of course knew what Aristotle 
thought, had by this time become puzzled as to whether, after all, 
Aristotle might not have been wrong in calling the Hyrcanian and 
Caspian Seas lakes; it may further show that the kernel of truth in 
Arrian’s story, and the way it should have been put, is that Alexander 
wanted to find out which was true, Aristotle’s ‘lakes’ or the older 
‘gulf of Ocean’ theory; for nothing at all was known at first hand 
about the greater part of the Hyrcanian Sea, and Alexander too may 
have been puzzled by the salt water and the seals, which did not seem 
right for a lake. 

Heracleides’ mission has left no trace, and doubtless it was cancelled, 
like many other things, when Alexander died. The next notice is from 
Patrocles, who in 284 or 283 2 explored the Hyrcanian Sea for Antiochus I, 
then ruling the East as joint-king with his father Seleucus. The quota- 
tions which Strabo gives from Patrocles, via Eratosthenes, do not 
enable us to say specifically that he thought, or decided, that there was 
one lake only and not two; but the whole of his story implies that he 
did think, or decide, that there was only one, and that the Caspian- 
Aral was, and always had been, merely a part of the greater Hyrcanian 
Sea. Probably what led him to this belief was his taking the mouth of 

x In the parallel passage about the Oxus in Arrian, hi, 29, 2, where he first 
gives the statement, explicitly from Aristobulus, that the Oxus was the 
greatest river which ‘those with Alexander’ saw in Asia except the Indian 
ones, Arrian has altered the word ‘Caspian’ (for the lake receiving the 
Oxus) into his usual ‘ Hyrcanian ’, which proves what I have said in the text. 
2 For the date, see Tarn, ‘Tarmitd’,/.if.i'. lx, 1940, p. 93. The fragments 
of Patrocles have not yet appeared in Jacoby. 
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the Atrek, seen from the sea, for that of the Oxus; 1 and as the Oxus 
was known to enter the Caspian-Aral, this to him showed that the 
latter sea was only part of the Hyrcanian. With Patrocles, then, know- 
ledge of the Aral vanished from the Greek world; and as Eratosthenes, 
whose geography was canonical for centuries, followed him, it became 
an article of faith that there was one sea only and that it was, as Patrocles 
had decided, not a lake but a gulf of Ocean; and in due course the 
‘sweetish water’ of the Aral became transferred to this one lake, making 
pure nonsense.* Henceforth the one sea was indifferently called Caspian, 
Hyrcanian, or more usually Hyrcanian- Caspian, the two names being 
treated later as parts of the same sea, though not always the same parts, 3 
for the tribe Caspii, if they ever existed, followed the name about; 
Pliny complains that he had never met such a confusion as the peoples 
about the Caspian, 4 while Strabo (xi, 4, 2 (502)) cut the knot by saying 
that the Caspii had ceased to exist. 

I can now at last come to Strabo’s setting of the Polycleitus fragment 
(fr. 7) and to Cleitarchus; and here I must premise that Strabo himself 
had not the faintest idea that there were two lakes or that anyone had 
ever supposed that there were, and he uses both names indiscriminately 

1 Kiessling, ‘Hyrkania’ in PW, 465, saw this but did not give the proof. 
Eratosthenes in Strabo XI, 507 makes Patrocles give a measurement along 
the south coast of the Caspian from the (ivyis (mouth of the Kizil-Usen or 
thereabouts) past the Anariakae, Mardi, and Hyrcanians to the mouth of the 
Oxus; but Pliny vi, 3 6 quotes the same passage of Eratosthenes as taking us 
past the Atiaci, Amardi and Hyrcanians to the mouth of the Zonus. Praestat 
lectio difficilior. Zonus cannot be a corruption of Oxus, so Eratosthenes 
had both names, and what Patrocles wrote was ‘to die mouth of the Zonus, 
which is the (native name for the) lower Oxus’, it being in fact the lost 
name of the Atrek. That Patrocles’ list of the peoples he passed ends with 
the Hyrcanians confirms this; for if his river had lain farther north he 
must have mentioned the well-known Dahae, who had been in Xerxes’ 
empire and had supplied troops to Alexander. 

2 Curtius vi, 4, 18, ‘mare Caspium duldus ceteris, and grows huge serpents 
and fishes of strange colour...’. Some think the Maeotis falls into it, 
adducing the water, ‘quod duldor sit quam cetera maria’ (all this from 
Polycleitus). It proves that Polycleitus did use the name Caspian (p. 8 
n. 1 ante), for Curtius continues: 'Some call the sea Caspian, some 
Hyrcanian.’ Pliny VI, 51: Alexander said the water of the sea (the ‘one 
lake’) was sweet. Plutarch Alex, xliv, Alexander in Hyrcania saw that the 
Hyrcanian Sea was yAutckrepov -rfj; SAAtis QaA&JoriS. Pliny vi, 51, Varro 
says Pompey was told the same. (Naturally: all Pompey got was the 
Greek geographers, see Tarn, Bactria and India, App. 14.) 

3 Compare Pliny vi, 36 with Mela m, 3. 

4 Pliny vi, 5 1 : ‘nec in alia parte major auctorum inconstantia.’ 
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unless he be quoting. He begins by saying that many lies had been 
imagined about the Hyrcanian Sea for the honour and glory of 
Alexander. 1 He continues that everyone knows that Europe and Asia 
are divided by the river Tanais (i.e. the Don) and that there is a great 
tract (troAi/ lipos) of Asia between the Hyrcanian Sea and the Tanais- 
Don which was never conquered by the Macedonians (this is true); 
nevertheless, the liars brought together into one the Maeotis lake (Sea 
of Azov) which receives the Tanais-Don and the Caspian Sea, saying 
that the latter was a lake and the two were connected, each being part 
of the other. But Polycleitus * — and here follows Polycleitus’ statement 
as given above, p, 8 n. i; the word ‘But’ shows that Strabo is dis- 
tinguishing Polycleitus from the liars. As to what Polycleitus meant by 
the ‘Caspian’ Strabo had not the least idea; to him, the Oxus and 
Jaxartes both entered the ‘one sea’ of his geography, compounded of 
the Hyrcanian and Caspian Seas. Strabo then, haying said that Poly- 
deitus’ Tanais was the Jaxartes, returns to the liars; they named the 
Jaxartes Tanais from the Tanais-Don (this is untrue, for we have seen 
that part of the Syr was called Tanais), and said that Polycleitus’ Tanais 
was the Tanais-Don ;3 and they added, as proof of this, that the 
Scythians beyond Polycleitus’ Tanais had arrows of fir ( 4 A 6 tt|), a 
proof that across that river was Europe, for there were no firs in inner 
and eastern Asia. This was a lie, and no one who had been with 
Alexander could have told it; for, apart from the fir-trees so plentiful 
in N.W. India, 4 he had found firs enough near Chorienes’ stronghold 
in Sogdiana .5 

Who now were Strabo’s ‘liars’ ? He tells us himself in another place. 
Their principal lie had been to bring the Sea of Azov and the Hyrcanian- 
Caspian Sea close together, so as to get rid of the huge district between 
them which Alexander had neither seen nor conquered. Strabo describes 

x Strabo XI, 7, 4 (509): Trpo<jE 5 o§ 4 o 6 r) 84 nod Trepl rijs 6aA<ri-Tps TocOrps (the 
Hyrcanian, i.e. die ‘one sea’) xroMa yevSfi 81& ri|v 'Me§< 5 cv 8 pov <piAo-np[ocv. 

2 Strabo ib. eh Sv owfiyov rip; te Maifimv Aluvpv rip; 8ex°u4vt|V t8v T&vctiv 
kqcI rijv KcKnriav 0AAcrrr«v, A(uvr|v'Kal T«hT|v KaAoOvrcs ral crwTerpfjadai 
<P&(tkovtes irpds dAAi l ]Aas ipporipas, Ixaripccv 84 elvat pipos rijs Iripas. 
FIoAOkAsitos 84 x.t.A. as on p. 8 n. 1 . 

3 Strabo ib. (510): toOtov (the Jaxartes) o5v cbvduaaav TAvaiv, xal irpoo4- 
Qta&v ye toOtco iriamv tbs stn T&vcrts 8v elpnKev 6 noAOxAsiTos. The iricms 
is the fir-trees. 

4 Strabo xi, 7, 2 (509)=Aristobulus, fr. 19, rip; ’Iv6nri|v •nApQOeu; -robots, 

i.e. tteOkti, 4 A&m> xtItvs; so Aristobulus in Strabo xv, 1, 29 (898), Alexander’s 
fleet on the Jheluin built of 4 A<krr| (principally), treOxti, x 48 pos (on this being 
Aristobulus see § D, p. 40 n. 6). Eratosthenes repeated this, Strabo Xi, 7, 4 
(5 to)* 5 Arr. tv, 21, 3, 4 Adcr<xs, many and very tall. 
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this district elsewhere, 1 * 3 in connection with the Tanais-Don, and says it 
is a sort of isthmus (xsppovri crfjovra), bounded west by the Tanais-Don, 
the Maeotis (Sea of Azov) and the Black Sea coast as far as Colchis, 
north by Ocean, east by the Caspian Sea and south by a line from the 
mouth of the Cyrus to Colchis; the isthmus is 3,000 stades across from 
the Black Sea to the Caspian, and those who contract it, uuvayocydv-res, 
to the. extent that Cleitarchus does, saying that it is flooded (krrikXvarov) 
from either sea, are simply not worth a mention. Strabo’s Iiar-in-chief, 
therefore, is Cleitarchus, though the plural may include any other 
writers known to Strabo who followed his statement about the isthmus; 1 
and this colossal ignorance of the geography is definite proof that he 
was not with Alexander in Hyrcania, for the humblest soldier in the 
army knew at least one thing, that since leaving Asia Minor his feet 
had marched a very long way indeed. A second proof, equally cogent, 
that Cleitarchus was never in Hyrcania and had not accompanied the 
army thither from Asia Minor will be found in App. 19. Again, 
Cleitarchus on the fir-trees, noticed above, is conclusive proof that he 
was not with Alexander either in Sogdiana or in Northern India; and 
his identification of the warlike Iranian Oreitae with the primitive 
stone-age Fisheaters of the Makran coast shows that he was not with 
Alexander on his return from India.* 

Cleitarchus then was not with Alexander in Hyrcania, in Sogdiana, 
in Northern India, or in Gedrosia; 4 that is, he was a secondary writer 
who did not accompany Alexander’s expedition. 

1 Strabo xi, x, 5 (491)= Cleitarchus, fr. 13. 

a [Arist.] irepl k6<tuou irp6s ’AM§«v8pov, 393 b, 1 . 15, a very narrow isthmus 
separates the Hyrcanian and Pontic Seas (the date is not before the first 
century b.c., as part of the western Mediterranean is called tov rccAcmKhv 
k6Xttou). Curtius VI, 4, 17, on the left (of the Caspian), looking up from 
Hyrcania, are the Mosyni and Chalybes (of Asia Minor); vu, 4, 27, Bactria 
swept by wind from the Black Sea; VII, 3, 3, Arachosia on the Black Sea. 
No one else, I think; and Strabo could hardly have known Curtius. 

3 Pliny vn, 30= Cleitarchus fr. 27; repeated Pliny vi, 95, Ichthyophagos 
Oritas. There can be no real doubt that the confusion of the relative 
positions of the Arabitae or Arbies, the Gedrosi, and the Oreitae, which 
occurs in Curtius ix, 10, 5 sqq., Diod. xvu, 104, 4 to 105, 3, Pliny vi, 95, 
also goes back to Cleitarchus. 

4 I am not using Schnabel’s argument that Cleitarchus had never seen 
Babylon (see § C, p. 20 n. 1), though it is a probable one. 
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C. THE DATE OF CLEITARCHUS 

T here has long been a question as to whether Cleitarchus wrote 
in the fourth century or whether he was away down in the 
third; the very little recorded of his personal relationships is too 
vague and conjectural to give any help. Everything that can possibly 
be said for an early date will be found summed up in Dr Jacoby’s 
article, 1 which puts him about 300 B.C.; the evidence for a later date has 
never been put satisfactorily, and has chiefly consisted of matter and 
arguments which cannot be supported. As there exists one quite con- 
clusive piece of evidence for a date before which Cleitarchus cannot 
have written, I will take that first. It depends again on a right under- 
standing of the Greek evidence about the Caspian, and is indeed the 
principal reason why I have treated that matter so minutely; we have 
had a great deal too much mere opinion. I must now go back to 
Patrocles’ exploration of the Caspian, which I began in § B. 

Patrocles gives the distance which he sailed (or rowed) northward 
along the west coast of the Hyrcanian Sea from the mouth of the 
Kizil-Usen to the country of the Albanians and Cadusians as 5 ,400 stades 
(Strabo xi, 6 , 1 (507)); and it is certain enough that, like other maritime 
explorers of the time, he used the Greek and not the short Macedonian 
(bematists’) stade. 1 On the usual rough reckoning of 8 Greek stades 
to an English mile he therefore went some 675 miles northward, on 
his reckoning. But the total length of the sea to the oroua or mouth, 
that is, the connection he supposed with Ocean, which he took to be 
the most northerly point, he made 6,000 stades, 3 750 miles. The actual 
greatest length of our Caspian is 760 miles as the crow flies; but 
Patrocles was not as near to this measurement as he sounds, for, of 
course, he coasted. Still, on his reckoning, he was only 600 stades, 
75 miles, from the ordpa when he turned back; he must have estimated 

1 ‘Kleitarchos’ in PW, to which he usually refers back in F.Gr. Hist. 

2 Anaxicrates, in Alexander’s service, made the length of the Red Sea, from 
Aelana, at die head of the Gulf of Akaba, 14,000 stades (Strabo xvi, 4, 2 
(767) ; Tam >J.E.A. xv, 1929, p. 13) which, if the bematists’ stade be taken, 
is curiously close to the modern distance to Bab-el-Mandeb as the crow 
flies. But he coasted, of course, and also went far beyond Bab-el-Mandeb, 
though it is not said to what point he measured; so he must have used 
Greek stades. Ariston, in the service of Ptolemy II, made the distance 
greater (Strabo ib. efpiyroct 6£ frnd xrMov, from Eratosthenes), for he was 
exploring every inlet; Greek stades are not here in doubt. (See Tam ib. 
on these voyages.) Whatever method of logging distances at sea Greeks 
had, all ships must have used the same. 3 Strabo n, 1, 17 (74), 
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the last < 5 oo stacles from native information. Even allowing for coasting, 
then, he got quite far enough to hear of the Volga mouth; what sort 
of interpreting he got among these northern tribes, and what sort of 
muddle he made of it, hardly bear thinking about. But he probably 
thought when he started that, on the analogy of everything he knew, 
he might find a connection with the outer sea, so he naturally found one; 
confused hearsay about the Volga would best account for some of the 
later descriptions of the ordna, for all say it was a long and narrow 
strait, and Mela adds ‘like a river’. 1 But die point I want to make is 
this. Patrocles was the only Greek who is recorded to have made a 
voyage on our Caspian; Eratosthenes knew no periplus of it but his; 4 
nothing more, as we saw, had become known between Alexander’s 
visit and his. He was the solitary expert on our Caspian; when Pompey 
wanted to know about a trade-route, he was given Patrocles’ report to 
Antiochus I, for nothing more was known. 3 And Patrocles really had 
got so far to the north, which was totally unknown to Alexander and 
those about him, that he was justified in using native information to 
make an estimate of the size (length) of the sea; and the estimate he made 
was this: ‘practically equal in size to the Black Sea’. 4 But Cleitarchus 

1 Strabo xi, 6, 1 (507); Pliny vi, 38; Mela III, 5, who adds ‘quasi fluvius'. 
The entrances Patrocles knew, or might have known, to other inland seas 
were all narrow— Dardanelles, Bosporus, Straits of Kertch, of Ormuz, 
of Bab-el-Mandeb. That his stoma lay in the extreme north is certain from 
Strabo 11, 74 and 119, and xi, 507; nothing could be said about the tribes 
on either side but the vague term ‘Scythians’. Patrocles’ strait is therefore 
not to be confused with the second EkmAovs given by Strabo. For after 
describing Patrocles’ strait (xi, 507) he says (508) that one cannot always 
credit the old writers or most of the Alexander- writers; much more trust- 
worthy are the later historians of Parthia, who had discovered and seen 
more (he means his regular source, Apollodorus of Artemita, see Tarn, 
Bactria and India, p. 44); ‘therefore’, and he goes on to describe another 
clcrrrAous, on the left of which, as you enter the Caspian, you pass the 
Dahae, now surnamed Parni; south of them is desert, and then Hyrcania. 
This is something quite different, and is the much discussed channel 
entering the Caspian at Balkan Bay; what it was, and whether it existed, 
are matters for science. Later references to this channel are Curtius vi, 
4, 18, it is intermittent, and Pliny vi, 38, Scythians go to and fro across it. 
I need not discuss it here; but as it has always been confused, both by 
Roman and modem writers (including myself in 1901), with Patrocles’ 
strait, I am putting the distinction on record, 
a Strabo xi, 6 , 1 (507), <pqo-l 8’ ’EpcrrocrSfvTiS t6v utto tcov ‘EAArivcov yvcopiji- 
lisvov mphrAow k.t.A. Note the definite article. 

3 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 489 sq. 

4 Strabo xi, 7, 1 (508), TTarpoKAfjs 6$ Kal irdpioov fiyeTrai t6 trsAocyos toOto tc 5 
TToVTIKCjS. 
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said the same thing: ‘not smaller in size than the Black Sea’. 1 No two 
men could have made that identical statement and comparison in- 
dependently. But, as we have seen, Cleitarchus was not with Alexander’s 
expedition at any point, never even saw the Hyrcanian Sea, and was 
totally ignorant of the geography of all that part of Asia; he could not 
even have made the wildest guess at the size of that sea. Neither, for 
that matter, could Alexander or any of those with him; all they ever 
knew was part of the south coast. No one at all, since any Greek first 
saw the Hyrcanian Sea, could have made a guess, let alone a very good 
guess, at its size before Patrocles; it is curious how most modem writers 
have managed to slide over this elementary fact. Cleitarchus then, 
beyond any shadow of doubt, is quoting Patrocles. And this also 
happens to be common sense; for the expert does not take his facts 
from the romantic writer, but vice versa. 

Certainly, long before Alexander, somebody had made a guess, a 
very bad one, at the size of the Hyrcanian Sea, which Herodotus 
recorded; and I suppose I must point out that Cleitarchus could not 
have taken his comparison from Herodotus, even if he knew that 
much neglected author, which is unlikely. Herodotus I, 203, or his 
source, gave the length of the Hyrcanian Sea as 15 days’ journey for a 
‘ship using oars’, and the breadth 8 days’. No one has any idea what 
this conventional expression means, or whether the ship intended were 
a trireme, a pentekontor (slower), or even something slower still, but 
it is clear that it made the sea far too small ; the outside figure possible on 
his reckoning — and it is certainly too high — would give some 495 
by 264 English miles* (it is really about 760 by 400). As in addition 
he enormously exaggerated the size of the Black Sea, making it some 
1,387 by 412 miles 3 (it is really about 700 by 400), it is clear that no 

1 Pliny vi, 36= Cleitarchus fr. 12: ‘non minus hoc esse quam Pontum 
Etudnum Cleitarchus putat.’ Jacoby rightly emphasises that the rest of 
the passage, as Pliny says, is Eratosthenes. 

2 W, Kroll, ‘Schifffahrt’ in PW 411, tried to estimate the length of such a 
day’s journey from Herod. 11, u, the Red Sea is 40 days’ journey long for 
a ship using oars; but no one will suppose that Herodotus knew the actual 
length of die Red Sea. If, however, he did, the day’s journey would be 
about 33 miles, say 8 hours rowing at 4 m.p.h., which is too much; a fleet 
of triremes on passage only averaged some 2 m.p.h. (instances, Tam, 
C.R. xxiii, 1909, p. 184), and Herodotus’ expression may not even mean 
triremes. Kroll’s figures, as he says, relate to short special efforts, but there 
is nothing better to be had. But even if one takes 33 miles a day, as I have 
done in the text for illustration, Herodotus’ Hyrcanian Sea is still too short 
by one-third. Obviously nothing was really known about it. 

3 Herod, iv, 86: 11,100 stades in length. 
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one could derive from Herodotus the statement that the two seas were 
much of a size, as in fact they are. 

Cleitarchus therefore wrote later than Patrocles. There has never 
been much doubt about Patrocles’ date; and it is now certain that his 
time as Seleudd general in Bactria-Sogdiana lies between 285, when he 
was in Syria, and 280 b.c., when he was back in Asia Minor . 1 I have to 
ascertain the earliest moment at which he could have written, not die 
most probable one. He could perhaps have explored the Hyrcanian Sea 
in the summer of 284; but his first year in his new and important post 
is so unlikely that 283, or even 282, must be the year. He then had to 
make a report* to Antiochus I on the trade-route question, which no 
doubt had to be done prompdy, i.e. in the succeeding winter; finally 
he had to write his book. He may not, of course, have written it till 
many years later; many men of affairs in this age, like Ptolemy I and 
Hieronymus, did not write till life’s active work was over. Some have 
supposed that he must have written by 280, because they believe that 
he was killed in Bithynia that year, but that is quite unfounded; 
Memnon’s text, as every one admits, says that the man killed was his 
lieutenant Hermogenes, and the name has been altered to Patrocles on 
the ground that the latter was so important that he must have been 
heard of later, if alive, and he is not; but so little information remains 
about the reign of Antiochus I that the argument is worthless. Patrocles 
may well have written years after 280; but let us suppose that he wrote 
at the first possible moment, say 282, unlikely as it is. The book then 
had to get into circulation, which took far longer than to-day. No doubt 
the Alexandrian library, where Cleitarchus of Alexandria presumably 
worked, would get a new book as quickly as any one, but, even so, 
the hostility and perpetual wars between Egypt and the Seleudd 
Empire (they were at war in 280 and 279) must often have imposed a 
considerable time-lag on books coming from the Seleudd sphere. 
Certainly, taking everything at the very quickest, Cleitarchus would 
have had every sort of luck had he read Patrocles in 281; undoubtedly 
it was years later. However, I will take 281 ; and that enables us to say 
with absolute certainty that Cleitarchus cannot have written before 280, 
which is the thing that matters. To suppose that he could have written 
before Ptolemy I, who died in 283-282, is utterly out of the question. 

Some of the arguments which have been used for a late date for 
Cleitarchus, like the Galatian embassy to Alexander or the time at 
which Ptolemy I got the name Soter, are worthless; and I need not 

x On this see Tarn, ‘Tarmita’, lx, 1940, p. 93. 

2 On this report see Tarn, Bactria and India, App. 14. 
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consider the difficult question whether Cleitarchus used Berossus. 1 But 
there are two other points worth notice, the relation of Cleitarchus’ 
date to those of Timaeus and Hegesias. 

(1) Timaeus. Cleitarchus fr. 7 shows that he took a date from 
Timaeus, but the date must have come early in Timaeus’ vast work. 
Again, in fr. 3d (*= Suidas, £x eT0V )j Suidas, to illustrate the use of h^erov 
as a dual form, quotes some unknown writer as saying Alyerov toOto 
Tluaio; Kal ’Avo^iglvris, lysTov 61 Kcd KAefrapyov airrots vooOvtcc 
Is plctv Kai rr)v auTfiv, ‘Timaeus and Anaximenes say this, and they 
have Cleitarchus agreeing with them’. (Anaximenes belongs to an 
earlier period.) T 0 the writer, then, Timaeus was earlier than Cleitarchus, 
or he must have written ‘Cleitarchus and Anaximenes say this, and 
they have Timaeus agreeing with them ’. But what was the meaning of 
a statement, or an implication, that writer A was earlier than writer B 1 
We rarely know. It could mean that A was dead before B appeared; 
or that A’s book in question was published before B’s book; or that 
A attained 40 (his floruit ) somewhat before B, who therefore greatly 
overlapped him. All that these two fragments necessarily show is that 
Timaeus had published his early books before Cleitarchus wrote. 
Timaeus probably fled to Athens in 312, and according to Polybius 
finished his book in the Olympiad 264-260. If he published his book 
in sections as each was completed, it obviously does not bear upon 
Cleitarchus’ date; if he published it as a whole in 264-260, then 
Cleitarchus cannot have written before c. 260, as Niese supposed on 
other and untenable grounds. And which Timaeus did we do not know. 

(2) Hegesias. Philodemus 1 gives a list of authors who used meta- 
phors in a certain way; it runs Alddamas, Hegesias, Cleitarchus of 
Alexandria, Demetrius (breaks off), and Jacoby notes that Philodemus, 
whose rule is to give such lists in chronological order, has for once 
broken his rule and reversed the positions of Hegesias and Cleitarchus. 3 

1 P. Schnabel, Berossos , 1923, ch. in (this chapter had previously been 
published as a separate study); this would put Cleitarchus after 293. 
Jacoby, ‘Kleitarchos’ in PW, said Schnabel was wrong; this apparently 
frightened him, and in a note at the end of his book he withdrew what he 
had said. But what Jacoby did say (ib. 653), very fairly, was that Schnabel 
was wrong ‘so lange als der oben gegebene Ansatz K.’s (Kleitarchos’) auf 
gegen 300 nicht widerlegt ist’. As nobody, in view of the Patrocles 
fragment, can ever maintain a date of c. 300 for Cleitarchus again (I do not 
mean that somebody may not try to), Schnabel’s argument can now be 
treated on its merits. But, though probably correct, it is complicated, and 
I do not need it. 

2 See ‘Kleitarchos’, T. 12 in Jacoby, no. 137. 

3 ‘Kleitarchos’ in PW, 622. 
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This is not a scientific explanation; the list means what it says, that 
Hegesias was earlier than Cleitarchus, whatever ‘earlier 5 may mean. 
Hegesias, says Cicero, wanted to imitate Charisius; 1 2 it was an acute 
observation of Susemihl’s that Charisius was not important enough for 
any one to want to imitate him long after his death,* and that Hegesias 
must therefore have been a younger contemporary of his. Cicero 
makes Charisius a contemporary of Demochares, 3 whose public life 
lasted from 307 to 271, the most important part being from 288 onwards. 
It would seem on this that, however much we allow for Hegesias over- 
lapping Charisius and Cleitarchus overlapping Hegesias, we get a 
definite possibility, though no more, that Cleitarchus cannot have 
written much before c, 260. 

To sum up. Cleitarchus cannot have written before 280, and to 
reach even that year strains the evidence; and we have to allow for a 
possibility that may take us to c. 260. The right way to put it, evidently, 
is that he probably wrote in the decade 280-270, with the decade 
270-260 possible. 

So far so good. But it is advisable to consider the alleged evidence 
for an early date for Cleitarchus, which has been put forward with such 
unbounded, though unfounded, assurance. Everything will be found 
collected and discussed in Jacoby’s article ‘Kleitarchos' in PW, to 
which he refers back in his F.Gr. Hist. I have been through this 
article most carefully several times, and there are three points, and three 
only, with regard to Cleitarchus’ date which I must notice. One is 
Schwartz’ belief, which Jacoby, like many others, has adopted, that 
the succession of Alexander-historians was Cleitarchus — Aristobulus — 
Ptolemy; it has already been shown that Cleitarchus — Ptolemy is 
impossible, but the question of Aristobulus must be deferred to § D. 
The other two points, discussion of which (though so much has been 
written) has never been satisfying, are the story of the Roman embassy 
in Pliny III, 57, and the story of Ptolemy saving Alexander 5 s life at the 
Malli town. Of the former, especially, Jacoby says that it is conclusive 
that Cleitarchus was earlier than Theophrastus, 4 and that that setdes 
the matter. 

(1) Cleitarchus fr. 3i=Pliny 111, 57; I give Pliny’s text in a note 3 

1 Cicero, Brutus, 83, 286. 

2 Susemihl, 11, p. 464 n. 40. 

3 Cicero ib. 4 ‘Kleitarchos’ in PW, 623. 

5 Circeii once an island. ‘Mirum est quod hac de re tradere hominum 
notitiae possumus. Theophrastus, qui primus externorum aliqua de 
Romanis diligenlius scripsit (nam Theopompus, ante quem nemo men- 
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and must take it as read. Pliny, when merely copying out his notes, is 
one of the most elliptical of authors; he never uses a word more than 
he can help. The sentence in question is framed on the antithesis 
diligentiu s — fama, careful investigation 1 contrasted with the adoption 
of mere reports; and what Pliny says is this. Circeii, now standing on a 
plain, was once an island. ‘It is astonishing what about this fact we 
are able to hand down to human knowledge. Theophrastus, the first 
Greek to write anything about the Romans from careful investigation 
(Theopompus, before whom nobody mentioned them, merely 
[following a fama, a report] said that the city had been captured by 
Gauls; Cleitarchus, the next after him [to mention Romans], only said 
[following a fama] that an embassy had been sent [by them] to Alexander, 
though Cleitarchus already had something more than fama to go on), 
even gave the measurement of the island of Circeii as 80 stades round’, 
etc. There are two remarks to be made about this translation. When 
Pliny says that Cleitarchus was already giving something more than 
fama , he implies that Theopompus, whom he makes Cleitarchus’ pre- 
decessor, gave a. fama only, and that Cleitarchus too gave a fama, but 
that in his case he had something more than fama to go on. Again, 
Cleitarchus is only put next to Theopompus in the category fama-, he 
is in no way connected with Theophrastus in the category diligentius ; 
and the passage has no bearing at all on his date in relation to the date of 
Theophrastus. (On Pliny’s text see also Addenda.) 

So far Pliny’s actual wording; we must now turn to the more im- 
portant matter, the substance of his statement, and see what business 
he had, if any, to bring in Cleitarchus at all in this connection. Pliny, 
of course, can make very bad mistakes when he chooses; I need only 
instance his list of inventors, the extraordinary list of peoples which I had 
to investigate elsewhere,* the yarns about the circumnavigation of 
Europe-Asia in n, 67 (167-170). But to show that he makes bad 
mistakes does not prove that he made one here. Again, some of his 
statements in this passage are at best dubious; in the whole voluminous 
list of Theophrastus’ writings it is impossible to find any title which 
even suggests an investigation connected with Rome, and in fact Pliny 
is contradicted flatly by the earlier author Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 

tionem habuit, urbem dumtaxat a Gallis captain dixit, Cleitarchus ab eo 
proximus legationem tantum ad Alexandrum missam, hie iam plus quam 
e fama), Circeiorum insulae et mensuram posuit stadia octoginta’, etc. 

1 Pliny uses diligentia to mean historical investigation; e.g. vx, 59, ‘non 
tamen est diligentiae locus, adeo diversa et incredibilia traduntur’. 
a Tam, Bactria and India, p. 285. 
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who says that Hieronymus of Cardia was the first, so far as he knew, 
to give even a brief account of Roman tipyaioAoyia, and Timaeus 
the second; 1 and Pliny may be wrong about Theopompus being the 
first to mention the taking of Rome by the Gauls, for both Heracleides 
Ponticus and Aristotle mentioned it* (though the former in strange 
guise), and we cannot decide the question of priority of date. But even 
if he made a mistake about Theophrastus or Theopompus, it would 
not prove that he was making one about Cleitarchus. Some have 
believed that he did, and that Cleitarchus* name is a mistake, two 
reasons being given. One is that Diodorus xvii does not give the 
Roman embassy among those he does give, and Diodorus xvii is 
Cleitarchus; the other is that Arrian names two writers, Aristos and 
Asclepiades, as givingtheRomanembassyanddoes/iot name Cleitarchus; 
but the second reason is indeterminate and the first invalid, for, as we 
shall see (§ F), Diodorus xvii is not Cleitarchus. We must cut all this 
out for the present, and start afresh on a consideration of the Roman 
embassy. 

It is certain that Rome never did send an embassy to Alexander; 
hardly any competent scholar now believes that she did. Every em- 
bassy had to be recorded in the Journal as a matter of course. Ptolemy 
gave, from the Journal , a list of the genuine embassies sent to Babylon, 
which included three from Italy (Bruttians, Lucanians, Etruscans), but 
he did not (Arrian says) give one from Rome. 3 He could not have 
omitted it from his list had he found it, so it was not in the Journal ; 
that is, no such embassy was sent. Arrian begins with a list of the 
genuine embassies sent to Babylon. He continues with a number of 
others, not including Rome, which were alleged to have been sent 
(A£y6Tai), and adds that people say (A^youcriv) that these envoys 
asked Alexander to settle their differences, so that he appeared to himself 
and to those about him to be ruler of the whole earth and the sea, yfis 
re cnrAcrris Kal OaAdaaris toipiov (no embassy came from the sea). But 
(Arrian continues) Aristos and Asclepiades 4 say that the Romans sent 
an embassy also, and that Alexander was struck by the bearing of the 

1 Ant. Rom. i, 5, 8= Jacoby n, no. 154 (Hieronymos), fr. 13. Had Pliny 
continued the category diligentius, Hieronymus must anyhow have come 
next. 

2 Plut. Camillus , xxn. 

3 This and the following stories are Arr. vn, 15, 4-6. 

4 Asclepiades is never mendoned elsewhere. Aristos is earlier than Strabo; 
fragments in Jacoby 11, no. 143, p. 812, who rightly declines to identify 
him with the minister of Antiochus II, an identification for which no 
shred of evidence exists. 
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envoys and prophesied something of the future greatness of Rome, ti 
Tfjs ferog£vr|s is t6 Sirerra Suvdpecos pccvTEfaraoOai. The story of the 
embassy cannot be separated from Alexander’s prophecy, which is an 
essential part of it; I do not mean that the prophecy proves that there was 
no such embassy— that is already proved — but that, when its wording 
is considered, it shows that the story of the embassy is a very late one. 
What then exactly, in the story, did Alexander prophesy? Obviously 
the words given by Arrian in his introductory A6yo;: Rome would be 
ruler of land and sea. 

We now know where we are. It is the famous prophecy in the 
Alexandra of Pseudo-Lycophron that Rome would have yfjs Kcd 
0 aA<JcaoT|S OKfjTrrpoc Kcd povapyiav, sole rule over land and sea, ‘sea’ 
meaning the Mediterranean. 1 As no such prophecy, as regards the sea, 
could have been made until Rome had settled with Carthage (202 B.c.), 
and, as regards the land, till she had tried conclusions with Macedonia 
(Cynosceplialae, 197 b.c.), there can, to my mind, be no doubt that the 
Alexandra is later than 197 B.c. (I fully accept 196 B.c. as its date) 1 and 
that the prophecy attributed to Alexander presupposes, and is later 
than, the Alexandra. But here we have to bear in mind the great silence 
about Alexander in the second century B.C., and the revival of interest 
in him in the middle of the first century b.c., the age of Caesar, Pompey, 
and Crassus, who all (in literature at least) aspired to be new Alexanders. 
We here get two lines of thought, or' invention, at work. The first 
century b.c. was an age of prophecies; and though doubtless most of 
those burnt by Augustus were prophecies of Rome’s fall, there cannot 
fail to have been also prophecies ex eventu of Rome’s greatness, following 
the lead given in the Alexandra ; that document can hardly have stood 
alone, and indeed another prophecy of the sort, Melinno’s ode To 
Rome, probably early first century, 3 has survived. That was one line; 
the other was the line taken by the famous levissimi against whom Livy 
polemicised, 4 the glorification of Alexander as against Rome. To this 
period belongs the document called Alexander’s Ottopvi'iuoctcc, his 
fictitious Plans (see App. 24), designed to show that, had he lived, he 
would have conquered the whole Mediterranean and had what Rome 

1 Alexandra, 1 . 1229. As no embassy came to Alexander from the sea, it is 
obvious that Arrian’s phrase about Alexander appearing to be ruler of 
land and sea was not merely a result of the (land) embassies, but was 
taken from somewhere else. See post, and Note at the end of this section. 

2 Ziegler’s date in PW, art. ‘Lykophron* (8), reached after a most thorough 
investigation. See further the Note at the end of this section. 

3 On the date see A. Momigliano, J.R. S. xxxn, 1942, p. 54 n. 12. 

4 See App. 24, p. 396. 
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in fact had later, rule over the Mediterranean and its lands; and also 
the document which gave the fictitious Embassies (see App. 23), 
designed to show that, even in life, he appeared (says Arrian) to be ruler 
of the Mediterranean and its lands, that is, appeared to be in the position 
which Rome in fact occupied but which he would have had had he 
lived. Now the story of the Roman embassy was not given in the 
document 1 which gave the other fictitious embassies, and must there- 
fore be later. In this story Rome is made to honour Alexander with an 
embassy, but Alexander in his turn follows the line started in the 
Alexandra and prophesies (but ex eventu ) the coming greatness of 
Rome; in other words, this, the latest 2 of these first-century inventions, 
is intended to combine both lines of thought in a sort of reconciliation, 
that reconciliation of East and West which some men hoped would 
follow Actium : Rome honours Alexander with an embassy, Alexander 
in turn honouts Rome with a prophecy. Small wonder that, in an age 
which had ‘ rule by land and sea ’ in its mind, the phrase ‘ terra marique ’, 
by land and sea, played such a part in Augustus’ story after Actium. 3 

To return to Pliny. If, then, the story of the Roman embassy and 
Alexander’s prophecy was invented in the latter part of the first 
century b.c., it was not related by Cleitarchus of Alexandria in the 
earlier part of the third century; consequently Cleitarchus’ name has no 
business in Pliny here at all, and the Pliny passage has no bearing on 
Cleitarchus’ date; the form and the substance of that passage are at one 
in proving that much. How then did the name get there? Is this merely 
another of Pliny’s unaccountable blunders? I doubt it; I think it can 
be seen what happened. Arrian ascribes the story to two obscure 
writers, one virtually, one entirely, unknown; both then, presumably, 
had a common source, and the author of that source, the original 
inventor, must be presumed to have ascribed his work to Cleitarchus. 
Nothing was commoner in the later Hellenistic period (and under the 
early Roman Empire also) than for obscure writers to tack their 
effusions on to some well-known name of the past; 4 and Pseudo- 

1 On this document, which lies behind the accounts in Arrian, Diodorus, 
and Justin, see App. 23. 

2 App. 23, p. 376. 

3 The phrase ‘terra marique’ became especially attached to Octavian after 
Actium; Horace fixed it instantly ( Epode ix, 27) and Augustus used it in 
Res Gestae 13 and on the temple at Nicopolis, ‘Apx- AeVr. ix, 1924-5, 
napccp-T. p. 1 ; for other references see Momigliano, op. cit. p. 53 nn. 44, 45. 

4 In the chapter-headings to his vol. 11, Susemihl gives 59 names beginning 
with Pseudo-, including writers of forged letters; there are a few more m 
vol. I, or scattered about the notes, and new ones can now be added, as 
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Cleitarchus took in Pliny. That appears to be the only possible ex- 
planation of Cleitarchus’ name in the Pliny passage in question. 

(2) Cleitarchus’ story of Ptolemy shielding Alexander at the Malli 
town is interesting, because it has often been treated as proof positive 
that Cleitarchus wrote before Ptolemy I, whereas it does show that 
he wrote after that king’s death. Of the untruth of the story there is 
no doubt, because Arrian (vn, ;, ^sqq.) gives, from the Journal through 
Ptolemy, the official list of the gold crowns bestowed at Susa (gold 
crowns were too important not to appear in the Journal ); Peucestas 
and Leonnatus were crowned first, explicitly for shielding Alexander 
at the Malli town; then Nearchus and Onesicritus for their services at 
sea; then Hephaestion, and then the other Bodyguards (which would 
include Ptolemy). 

Cleitarchus’ story is given by Curtius 1 and Arrian.* Curtius reports 
Cleitarchus as saying that Ptolemy was present at the battle (at tire 
Malli town). But, he continues, Ptolemy (in his book) has recorded 
that he was absent, sent on an expedition (note the rhetorical antithesis 
adfuisse — afuisse, which shows that Curtius is merely giving the tenor 
of what Ptolemy actually wrote). Arrian takes us a little further. All 
writers agree, he says, that Peucestas was one of the two who shielded 
Alexander, but there is no agreement about Leonnatus and Abreas. 
For, he continues, some (i.e. Cleitarchus primarily) wrote (aorist) that 
it was Ptolemy who went up the ladder with Peucestas and shielded 
Alexander as he lay, from which he got the name Soter; and yet 
Ptolemy has written (perfect) that he was not even present at the 
business, but that he, in command of an army (or expedition), was 
fighting other battles and against other barbarians. This has been taken 
to mean that Ptolemy explicitly contradicted Cleitarchus’ account 
( expressis verbis)? but that is not in the Greek (or the Latin either). 
The words kqcItoi ccvccy£ypaq>ev (perfect) show that it is Arrian 
Pseudo-Aristippus, Pseudo-Isidore, Pseudo-Lycophron. Add to these the 
13 names of ‘Schwindelautoren’ in the Plutarchean pseudepigrapha 
(Jacoby, hia, nos. 284 to 296). 

1 ix, 5, 21: ‘Ptolemaeum, qui postea regnavit, huic pugnae adfuisse auctor 
est Cleitarchus et Timagenes. Sed ipse, scilicet gloriae suae non refragatus, 
afuisse se, missum in expeditionem, memoriae tradidit.’ 

1 vi, 11 , 8; TTiotaiiCrtov yip *t6v Aiyov 8cmv oi iviypcsyccv ^wowct^fjval te 
’AXi-§&v6pcp kotA tf)v kMuokcc 6po0 TTeuidoTqc k« 1 Cmspoto-rrio-ea xsiudvov, for 
which he got the name Soter; k«1toi atiris ITroAsuilos dvocysypc^ev oCiSi 
Trapccy6vscr8ai Tovrcp Spycp' iAAi OTpccrtSs yip aCrros fiyoipsvos 
&AAas |ricxscr6ai U&Xcts xal irpis iAAous Pappipovs. It is certain from Curtius 
that Iotiv ot means primarily Cleitarchus. 

3 Jacoby’s phrase, 'Kleitarchos’ inPW, 625. 
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himself speaking: Cleitarchus said so-and-so and yet Ptolemy has 
written, i.e. and yet it can be read in Ptolemy’s book. If anything more 
be implied in kcc(toi, it is that Cleitarchus ought to have known this. 
What we have, in both Arrian and Curtius, are merely these authors’ 
statements that two discrepant accounts existed, not statements that 
Ptolemy was contradicting Cleitarchus or any one else. Besides, 
Ptolemy never explicitly contradicted anybody; things that he believed 
to be wrong or unfounded he usually just omitted, 1 and his own state- 
ments never show that different versions of a thing existed, if they did. 

I need not labour this, for every one can read what Ptolemy did say, 
though it seems to have escaped notice. Arrian (vi, 5, 5-6) gives 
Ptolemy’s account of the Malli campaign. Alexander planned a great 
drive. Hephaestion with his command was sent down the Chenab 
5 days in advance, to catch the enemy driven forward; Ptolemy with 
his command was to follow Hephaestion at 3 days’ interval, to catch 
any enemy breaking westward across the Chenab; Alexander and 
Perdiccas with their forces were to cross the desert and round up the 
Malli from the east; Craterus was to follow down the Chenab to guard 
against a break back. Hephaestion was to halt when he reached the 
junction of the Chenab and the Ravi and wait till Alexander, Ptolemy, 
and Craterus all joined him. The main body of the Malli, however, 
spoilt the plan by breaking eastward across the Ravi (they were trying 
to join their allies the Oxydracae), though evidently Ptolemy did have 
some fighting; it was after driving them back across the Ravi that 
Alexander got his wound, which compelled his army on the Ravi to 
halt where it was; the original plan was now incapable of fulfilment, 
and word must have been sent to Hephaestion and Ptolemy to rejoin 
Alexander; it was presumably some days before Ptolemy arrived, and 
doubtless he recorded that fact. His account of the campaign sufficiently 
showed that he was not, and could not have been, at or near the Malli 
town when Alexander was wounded; no contradiction of any one who 
said otherwise was needed. 

How has this been turned into a ‘proof’ that Cleitarchus wrote 
before Ptolemy I? The argument runs thus: one of them was contra- 
dicting the other (a false premise as regards Ptolemy); but Cleitarchus 
of Alexandria could not have contradicted his own king; therefore 
Ptolemy is contradicting him , which means that he wrote before 
Ptolemy. I am inclined to agree that Cleitarchus could not have 
contradicted his king if he wrote in that king’s lifetime; but this is the 
point at issue, and it is merely assumed . But if he wrote under Ptolemy II, 
1 H. Strasburger, Ptolemaios und Alexander, 1934, pp. 5 °> 55 * 
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as we know he did (there is no getting over the Patrocles fragment), 
then the argument falls to the ground. For Ptolemy II, who honoured 
his father so greatly in the pomps described by Callixenus, would 
certainly have had no objection to Cleitarchus saying to him: ‘Your 
great father was too modest about his own exploits. We all know that 
he was the hero of the day, though he omitted the incident from his 
book.’ I am not making this up; it was what Cleitarchus did say, not 
of course to Ptolemy II but in his history. For readers will have 
noticed that, so far, I have omitted one clause in Curtius. Curtius says: 
‘ Sed ipse (Ptolemy), scilicet gloriae suae non refragatus, afuisse se ’, etc. — 
‘of course not gainsaying (or denying) his own renown*. The reason 
Curtius put these words in can only have been that somebody had said 
that Ptolemy was gainsaying his own renown; and ‘somebody’ can 
only be Cleitarchus, whom Curtius is talking about. ‘Your great 
father was too modest’ is not myself but Cleitarchus; and Curtius is 
sarcastically contradicting Cleitarchus, 1 for he knew well enough that 
neither Ptolemy nor any other Macedonian or Greek was ever modest 
about his exploits. Witness Ptolemy’s own description of his duel with 
the Indian chief; 1 doubtless it was a feat, and Ptolemy does not let you 
forget it. The principle underlying the ‘vote of Themistocles’, strange 
as it may seem in England to-day, was deep-seated in the Greek nature 
of twenty-three centuries ago. 

Cleitarchus then was not earlier than Theophrastus (died in the 
Olympiad 288-284), and did not write before Ptolemy I (died 283-282) ; 
both these beliefs are baseless. But there still remains one matter to 
consider: Schwartz’ view, so generally adopted since, that Aristobulus 
was later than, and used, Cleitarchus. If any one had happened to 
remember that a baboon is not a monkey (see § D), it could have been 
seen long ago that it was Cleitarchus who used Aristobulus. 


Note on Alexandra, 1 . 1229 (see ante , p. 24 n. 1) 

In a valuable study of the history of the phrase terra marique, J.R.S. xxxix, 
1942, p. 53, Dr A. Momigliano has made it merely a formula, having little 
relation to facts. I am not too sure about this, and in any case I agree with 
Prof. F. W. Walbank, C.Q. xxxvi, 1942, p. 137, who also has doubts on the 
subject, that even a traditional formula (it can be traced back to after the 
siege of Rhodes in 304 b.c. if Anth. Pal. vi, 171 is of the date it professes to 
be) must not be too patently contradicted by the real situation; and as its 
use by and for Augustus was real enough, formula or no formula, so there- 
fore may any other instance of its use be. Its use for Philip V, between 

1 On Curtius’ sarcasm see § G, p. 93. 2 Arr. iv, 24, 3 sq. 
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Lade and Cynoscephalae, was doubtless mete flattery; but the contradiction 
of that flattery by the author of the Alexandra some six years later, after 
Cynoscephalae, was real. Now there have always been scholars who have 
continued to believe that the Alexandra was written, much earlier than this, 
by the real Lycophron, Menedemus’ friend, despite its new use of the old Greek 
invention of the Romans being Aeneadae, Trojans; 1 and Momigliano, who 
takes this view, has sought to connect the Alexandra prophecy with Rome’s 
defeat of Pyrrhus by land in 274. But the prophecy says that Rome will have 
yr} S «d ecft&rcrTis owyrrTpa xal povapxicw, ‘sole rule’ over land and sea (i.e. 
over the Mediterranean at least); and not only is povctpxia something new, 
but the sea cannot be left out, formula or no formula. Even in 196 the 
prophecy about the sea was a pretty long shot, seeing that Rome’s uouapyla 
over the Mediterranean was not really established till Pompey’s time; still, a 
prophet might have considered it a good bet. But how about 274? I fear 
that, as regards the sea, I cannot follow Momigliano’s version of the facts 
of the time (pp. 60 sq.) and must give my own. When the war with Pyrrhus 
began, Rome’s navy consisted of two duumviral squadrons of ten small ships 
apiece; she could not face even Tarentum at sea. In her treaty of alliance 
with Carthage in 279 (Polyb. HI, 25, 3-5) the whole of the sea-affair, warships 
and transports alike, was undertaken exclusively by Carthage; and in 276, 
in a great naval battle, Carthage destroyed Pyrrhus’ Syracusan fleet, which 
ended Carthage’s secular duel with Syracuse and left her sole mistress of the 
western Mediterranean, with an enormous naval reputation. How is it 
possible that in or soon after 274, with the great fleet of Carthage in firm 
control of die western Mediterranean, the still greater fleet of Egypt in 
control of the eastern, and Rome’s sea-power hardly that of a second-class 
Greek city, somebody should prophesy that Rome would have the sole 
dominion over the whole Mediterranean? It is not possible. We know that 
a few years later circumstances were to force Rome to become a naval power. 
No one in 274 knew it. — I fear that, as regards Momigliano’s dating, I have 
still not been convinced by his later study, C.Q. xxxix, 1945, p. 49. 


D. ARISTOBULUS AND CLEITARCHUS 

S thabo speaks of monkeys in India.* In the wood near the Jhelum 
where Alexander cut timber for building his ships on that river 
there lived, he says, an enormous number of very large monkeys 
(KEpKoiTiGfiKcov), so that when the Macedonians once saw them on 
certain bare hills standing upright in rank and facing them, they got 
the impression of an army and prepared to attack, but Taxiles told them 
what it was. The latter part of this sentence has nothing to do with 

1 On this see Momigliano, J.R.S. xxxv, 1945, pp. 99-104. 

2 Strabo XV, r, 29 (<S99). £v Sfe Tfl Asx&elm] ftAq Kal t 6 tcSv KSpKO-mWiKcov 
SipyoOvrcti TrApSos (nrepjliiAAov xal t6 piy£0os 6uol«s* dScrre toCis MoksS6vos 
■tTOTfc 16Avtc<s maw dxpoAcxpfavs vpiAccT; 4<ttmto<s iv td§ei Karri uhwirov 
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monkeys living in the -woods; these were baboons, living in the open. 
The baboon, once numerous enough in India, is now said to be extinct 
there; but it is common in South Africa, and the appearance of a military 
formation adopted by a herd of baboons when expecting an attack is a 
well-known thing. Strabo then, having attributed the baboons’ military 
formation to monkeys, returns to his monkeys and says they live in 
trees and are imitative and are caught in two ways. In one, the hunter 
washes his eyes in a basin of water and then retires, leaving a basin of 
bird-lime instead of the water; the monkeys wash their eyes in the 
bird-lime, and are blinded and so caught. In the other, the hunter 
puts his feet into sacks as if they were shoes and then retires, leaving 
sacks smeared inside with bird-lime; the monkeys put these on, and 
so are caught. (Whether monkeys are, or ever were, caught like this 
I do not know; it is immaterial for what I want.) Strabo’s source, then, 
has mixed up baboons and monkeys and two totally different matters — 
the military formation of the baboons, who live in the open, and the 
ways of catching monkeys, who live in trees, through their imitative- 
ness. 

Now two writers could not, independently, have made this particular 
confusion of monkeys and baboons and at exactly the same point in 
their accounts of monkeys; but Strabo's story is given in a named 
fragment of Cleitarchus, 1 who never was in India, with the same con- 
fusion at thesame point, though with certain differences later. Cleitarchus 
says that in India are races of monkeys, m 0 r|Koov, very big. In 
mountainous places they are so numerous that Alexander with his 
army was astounded when he saw a crowd of them, thinking that he 
was looking at an army drawn up and lying in wait for him; for by 
some chance the monkeys (ttIStikoi) were standing erect when they 
appeared to him. These creatures are not caught with nets or hunting 
dogs; they will dance if they see a man dancing, or will try to play the 

ttoXXoOs. . . orpaToniSou Xapstv favraaiav Kal ipuncrai u 4 v hr’ carrot; obs 
TToXeiilous k.t.X. f| 61 6/|pcc toO 34>ou Sitt/i.— I note for completeness that 
this passage and that from Cleitarchus which here follows are given on 
p. 75 of W. C. McDermott, The Ape in Antiquity \ 1938, but are not 
examined in any way; he has not noticed the reference to baboons, and is 
not concerned with sources. 

1 Cleitarchus fr. 19 ( 16 ) = Aelian, N.A. xvn, 25 . X4 yet 84 KXstrapyos mWiKcov 
tv ’IvSois elvai y4vt] irowlXa Tf)v xpiav, psy40ei 54 piytorcc. tv 54 Tots 
X»plois Tots 6pelois Toaourov aCrrcov t 6 irAfj6os rival, cb; ’AX4§avBp6v ppm 
t6v dJiXbrrrov Kal it dtvu KcrTonrXayfjvai otl/v Kcd tt\i olxslat SwApsi, olipevov 
d 8 p 6 ovs 166vto oTpam&v 6 p 8 v aweiXeyphniv Kal fXXoxwoav aOrdv 6 p 6 oi 64 
Spa fjaav ot ttI 0 i;koi KaTdt tOxtjv f|v(Ka SqxScvriaav. SripcovTai 64 oGtoi k.t.X. 
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flute, and will imitate a man putting his shoes on or smearing his eyes 
with honey. 1 The confusion of baboons and monkeys is thus rather 
more complete than in Strabo, and the two stories have fused further. 
Cleitarchus then gives Strabo’s two stories of catching monkeys through 
their imitativeness, but with differences; the shoes the monkeys put on 
are made of lead with nooses attached, and the man washes his eyes, 
not in water, but in honey, bird-lime being then substituted for the 
honey. 1 That this version and Strabo’s are connected, and must both 
derive from a common source, is conclusively shown by the confusion 
of baboons with monkeys and by the identical reference to the baboons’ 
military formation; that Cleitarchus’ version is later than, and pre- 
supposes, Strabo’s version, is conclusively shown by the fact that 
water, which makes sense, is replaced by honey, which makes nonsense 
(a man washing his eyes in honey would have them closed up), while 
for sacks bird-limed inside, which also makes sense, are substituted the 
difficult and expensive leaden shoes with nooses, with no explanation 
of how the nooses are supposed to work. This is all I need; but the 
nooses, in fact, belong to another story which follows in Cleitarchus, a 
story of mirrors and nooses with a rather corrupt text, which is not in 
Strabo; and Diodorus (xvn, 90, 2-3) has yet another version, based on 
Cleitarchus but with variations, which omits the baboons, gives 
Cleitarchus’ story of the honey, but makes the monkeys caught by 
nooses, while in Cleitarchus they are blinded by the mirrors and so 
caught. I need not follow this story out, as it is immaterial for my 
purpose; but the nooses of Cleitarchus and Diodorus, which do not 
appear in Strabo’3 account and which have nothing to do with the 
imitativeness of the monkey, were brought in from some other account 
of how to catch tnonkeys, and Cleitarchus, who is embellishing 
Strabo’s story for effect, has muted them up both with die shoes and 
with the mirror story, which by itself is another example of imitative- 
ness. 

Cleitarchus’ account, then, is obviously secondary, and, omitting 
the story of mirrors and nooses tacked on to it, is Strabo’s account 
embellished and worsened; it was obviously taken from Strabo’s 
account, that is, from the source which Strabo reproduced, and what 
we now have to do is to find the source of Strabo’s account, which was 
earlier than, and was used by, Cleitarchus. There is, of course, not the 
least doubt that Strabo’s source was Aristobulus; but as the matter is 
vital to the problem of the sources of the Alexander-vulgate, I am going 

1 el 06<5 (o , ccit6 Tivot CrrroyptitipovTa tcIj 4cp6aAnd> p4AiTi, Kcd toOto Spfiaai 8£Aet. 

2 SIAeap S£ ocOtqTs 6<p6ctA(Jiwv TrpiKenrai urrep (instead of) toO p&rros If 6s. 
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to analyse this part of Strabo step by step, however tedious it may be. 
What Strabo is doing in the earlier part of book xv is giving the story 
of Alexander’s march across India from Aristobulus, with many 
passages interpolated from other writers whom he names; Athenaeus 
apart, there is hardly any work of antiquity better documented . 1 

In book xv, after he has finished with mythology and the shape of 
India, Strabo gives (691 to 701) Alexander’s expedition across India; 
and in 702, where he changes sources and Megasthenes becomes the 
main one, he names as his sources for <391-701 oi pet’ ’AAE^avSpou 
<npcaskrccvT£s, which excludes Cleitarchus, whom indeed Strabo 
himself hardly ever used (see App. 13, p. 274 n. 4). The beginning, 
xv, 1, 17 (<j9i)=fr. 35 in Jacoby, is ascribed to Aristobulus by name, 
and contains three name-forms which are therefore all his, as they do 
not occur in Ptolemy-Arrian.® 

They are Hypanis, Hypasii, and ’ Aocrai<ccv6$ (in P tolemy ’AoaaKrivbs, 
Arr. iv, 30, 5). Hypanis is Aristobulus’ name for the Beas, which in 
Ptolemy, and in die Alexander-writers generally (except Diodorus, 
see § F, p. 76 n. 2), is Hyphasis, and is most important for identifying 
Aristobulus-material. 3 Fr. 35 ends with 1, 19; fr. 36 is part of 1, 21; 

1 Jacoby’s fragments of Aristobulus, H, no. 139, do not fully represent the 
use made of this author in this pan of Strabo; there are other passages 
shown to be Aristobulus’ by the name-forms or other evidence. This is one 
of the reasons why I have to go through Strabo’s text of xv, x, 17-34(691- 
701). It is strange that no one seems to have thought of using Aristobulus’ 
well-marked nomenclature. 

2 There is a named case of Ptolemy and Aristobulus using different names 
for a tribe in Arrian V, 20, 2= Aristobulus fr. 45: Diaucroa Ptolemy, 
rAauyaulKai Aristobulus. The certain case of Jaxartes and Orexartes has 
been noticed, § B, p. 9 n. 2. I once thought that Arrian’s use of Bactra 
and Zariaspa side by side was another case, but analysis shows this is not 
a case of different sources. 

3 I showed in Bactria and India , p. 144 n. 3, that Hypanis was Aristobulus’ 
form, but I omitted to cite this passage in Strabo, which clinches it. But 
as the matter is important I will take the proof further, which will also 
explain an unexplained problem. A writer in Strabo xv, t, 3 (686), 
repeated xv, 1, 33 (701) (see my note in Bactria and India, ante), who 
uses the form Hypanis, says that between Hypanis and Hydaspes were 
5,000 cities, 'none smaller than Meropid Cos’; the phrase is reproduced in 
Pliny VI, 59, ‘nullum Coo minus’. It is of course an impossible exaggera- 
tion, as Strabo noticed (doubtless it is a mistake in transmission or in- 
terpreting for 500, i.e. the Indian use of 500 for 'a large number’, see Tarn, 
J.H.S. xl, 1940, p. 84); but the point is, why did the writer take Cos as his 
basis of comparison? Obviously because it was his own home-town; 
see too the touch of local pride, Meropid Cos. Now Pliny says that the 
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•what comes between is an excursuSj Nearchus and Onesicritus (named) 
on plants. At the end of i, 2x, after the words Kod tcov epiotpopwv, the 
words 9T)ct1v oCtos ought, on every principle of construction, to mean 
Aristobulus, the person last mentioned, six lines previously; but the 
details show that Jacoby (* Onesikritos no. 134 ft. 12) is right in making 
ofrro$ refer throughout to Onesicritus, who therefore goes down to the 
named passage at the beginning of 1, 24. From that point to the middle 
of x, 26 (697) we get another excursus, viz.: Onesicritus and Nearchus 
(named) on rains and rivers; then in 1, 26, with the words ’AAi^avSpos 
ydp, Strabo takes up again Alexander’s progress, of which the beginning 
in x, 17 was explicitly ascribed to Aristobulus, and this (with two lines 
about the Graeco-Bactrians inserted by Strabo himself in 1, 27) r uns 
on to the end of the passage in 1, 28 about Taxiles and Taxila. This 
section is full of Aristobulus’ peculiarities. In 1, 26 we get a city T <hpu;, 
while Ptolemy (who does not mention the city) spells the river and 
tribe T oupaios and F oupaioi (Arr. iv, 23, 1; 25, 6 sq.). In 1, 27, besides 
Hypanis throughout, there are six names between Kophen and Indus 
which are all Aristobulus’, for two of them, Assakanos and Hypasioi, we 
have already had in a named passage of Aristohulus; of the others, the 
Masianoi, like the Hypasioi, do not come in Ptolemy-Arrian; Masoga is 
Ptolemy-Arrian Massaga, and Astakenoi probably Assakenoi; Nuoaloi 
almost certainly did not occur in Ptolemy at all. 1 Taxila, in 1, 28, is 
from Aristobulus, as is shown by Strabo’s long description of the town 
in xv, 7x4, ascribed to him by name; and the general statement in 1 , 26 
that Alexander kept near the hills so as to get narrower crossings can 
only be from Aristobulus, for Strabo does not use Ptolemy and it is 
also evident from Arrian (v, 20, 8 sqq.) that Ptolemy made no general 
statement on the subject; Ptolemy’s actual account of the crossing of 
the Chenab bears Aristobulus out, while Arrian (v, 20, end of 9) is 
obviously arguing on his own account against some writer who had 
said that Alexander chose narrow crossings and who in the circum- 
stances can only be Aristobulus. 

writer was one of Alexandri Magni comites , and with one exception all 
their home-towns are known. Cleitarchus is excluded, as he was not a 
companion of Alexander; anyhow he was bom in Colophon and worked 
in Alexandria. Ptolemy was a Macedonian prince, Nearchus a Cretan 
settled in Amphipolis; Chares came from Mytilene, Onesicritus from 
Astypalaea or Aegina; Callisthenes of Olynthus was dead. There is only 
Aristobulus of Cassandreia whose home-town is unknown, for he could 
not have settled at Cassandreia, founded not before 316, till it existed; 
he therefore is the writer who came from Cos and used the form Hypanis. 
i It is evident from Arrian v, 1 sqq. that Ptolemy did not mention Nysa. 
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The rest of i, 28 is a digression on large snakes, with the views of 
Onesicritus and ‘others’. With 1, 29 Alexander’s progress is taken up 
again, after leavin 6 Taxila. Between the Jhelum and the Chenab is 
Porus’ country, containing 300 cities and ‘the wood’ where Alexander 
cut timber for his shipbuilding; next comes the foundation of Bucephala 
and Nicaea; and then, beginning with the words ‘in the wood afore- 
said*, there follows the passage about the baboons and the monkeys 
which I have been considering. No one who has troubled to follow 
the foregoing analysis of Strabo can doubt for a moment that this 
passage is from Aristobulus; for the words ev 5 £ Tfj XeyOEio-ij OAij 
dovetail the monkey story into Aristobulus’ account of Alexander’s 
progress, where ‘the wood’ has just been mentioned. It cannot be a 
digression, for Strabo gives his digressions as such and does not dove- 
tail them into Aristobulus’ basic narrative; also he gives their source. 
Aristobulus then is certain. 

In fact there is no one else who it could be. As the Macedonian 
army saw the baboons, only an Alexander-writer can come in question, 
and most probably only one who was also interested in natural history, 
as Aristobulus is known to have been. 1 2 3 4 Strabo neither uses nor 
mentions Ptolemy; also Ptolemy is not known to have given any 
natural history, apart from his two snake stories, both propaganda 
for Sarapis. Eratosthenes is too late; the writer has to be earlier 
than Cleitarchus. Patrocles, like Ptolemy, is never mentioned, 
and there is no reason to suppose that he wrote on .Alexander. 
Megasthenes, who from XV, 1, 35 (702) follows Aristobulus as Strabo’s 
main source for a time, is cited once in the’ early part (1, 17 (693)) 
as saying that India produced two crops a year; but he certainly 
did not write on Alexander. There remain the two men who wrote 
both about Alexander and Indian natural history, Nearchus and 
Onesicritus. Nearchus is out of the question. He certainly described 
how to hunt monkeys; 1 but he has nothing about baboons and 
their military formation, and he said that some monkeys were 
beautiful, which took Arrian’s fancy and which also shows that 
he was not the source of the Strabo passage under consideration.^ 
The only writer who would really have to be considered is Onesicritus. 
Strabo on India quotes him several times, for geography,* native 

1 He was interested in animals as well as in plants, frs. 38-40; see especially 

the understanding account of the tiny karaits in fr. 38. 

2 Arr. Ind. xj, 8. 

3 He might be the source for catching monkeys with nooses; see ante p. 31. 

4 xv, 689, size of India; 693, 701, shore of the Indus Delta. 
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customs, 1 and natural history;* he might have written on monkeys, 
though we do not know. But Strabo only quotes him for digressions, 
usually as ’Ovr]aiKpiTos 8e, ‘but Onesicritus (says something dif- 
ferent from the source he, Strabo, is following)’; he was rather con- 
temptuous of Onesicritus as a romancer , 3 and never uses him for 
his account of Alexander’s progress and doings, into which, as we have 
seen, Strabo’s monkey story is dovetailed; it had to be, as the baboon 
incident is part of Alexander’s acta. Indeed, it is improbable that 
Onesicritus ever wrote a consecutive account of Alexander’s progress 
and acta at all; his book was not a history but a sort of romance, an 
imitation of Xenophon’s Gyropaedeia , 4 a fact which too many modern 
writers, including Schwartz himself with his praise of Onesicritus as 
‘colourful’, have overlooked. He was no mote a liar than any historical 
novelist; he wrote a professed romance. It has always been a puzzle 
how a good practical seaman, who steered Alexander’s ship and received 
a gold crown for his services with the fleet,* could have been such a 
hopeless historian; the answer is that he never professed to write 
history. 

I may just finish my analysis of Alexander’s progress. After the 
monkey story which has been considered comes a digression, xv, 1, 30, 
31, giving die opinions of tive$ and &KK01 on the location of the 
Cathaeans, together with Onesicritus’ remarks on their customs; there 
follows another digression on Indian dogs, which recurs in many forms 
in many writers and might be from anybody. 6 In 1, 32 Alexander’s 
x 689, Cathaeans; 701, Musicanus’ people. 

2 690, hippopotami; 692, the grain p6crp.opas; 694, the banyan; 695, 
colours of tropical creatures. I omit the rain falling ready boiled. 

3 xv, 1, 28 (698); cf. 11, 1, 9 (70). 

4 Diog. Laert. vi, 84=Jacoby n, no. 13 4, T. 1, especially Tfji SpurivElat 6& 
TtapocnM|mos, ‘in the interpretation of its subject it is like’ the Cyropaedeia , 
that is, it bore the same relation to the historical Alexander as does Xeno- 
phon’s work to the historical Cyrus. Why Strasburger, ‘Onesikritos’ in 
PW, should doubt this I cannot imagine. It is unfortunate that the recent 
Loeb edition of Diogenes should have translated 4 put\vsiai by ‘diction’. 
On this passage and Onesicritus generally see Tarn, A.J.P. lx, 1939, 
pp. 49—51. 

5 Arr. vii, 5, 8. Jacoby bd, p. 470, followed by Strasburger op. cit., doubts 
this, saying only selistandige Befehlshaler received gold crowns. This is 
incorrect; Peucestas and several Bodyguards, who received gold crowns 
at the same time, had never held independent commands. These gold 
crowns must come from the Journal. 

6 See Aristobulus fr. 40, with Jacoby’s note bd, p. 518, where the various 
versions and references are collected. Nothing can be made of them, as we 
have not Aristobulus’ account in full. 
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progress is taken up again; we get his route from the Jhelum to the 
Hypanis, keeping to the foothills (both name and fact are, we have 
seen, Aristobulus’), and (i, 33) the ‘5,000 cities’ between these two 
rivers, again Aristobulus’ (p. 32 n. 3 ante)\ the nomenclature too 
throughout differs from that used in Ptolemy- Arrian, ZuSpctKod for 
Oxydracae, Sabos and Sindomana for Sambos and Sindimana, Porti- 
canos for Oxycanos. 1 That all this is still from Aristobulus is also shown 
later in x, 33 on the distance between the two mouths of the Indus; 
Strabo begins ’ApicrrofJotAos psv o 5 v (i.e. his regular source to which 
he returns) says one thing, Ntapxos 64 . . . ’OvnafKprros 84 say 
other things. Here Aristobulus and Alexander’s progress alike end; 
in 1, 34 (701) there follow some remarks of Onesicritus on the swampy 
nature of the coast, and in 702 Strabo changes his main source and 
subject from Aristobulus to Megasthenes and a new world. 

The foregoing analysis should be sufficient proof that Cleitarchus 
took from Aristobulus a passage which confused monkeys and baboons, 
made a rather more thorough confusion of them, and made nonsense 
of Aristobulus’ stories of catching monkeys, most notably by the sub- 
stitution of honey for water. This one proven instance suffices to show 
that Schwartz’ scheme reversed the facts; it was not, as he supposed, 
Aristobulus who used Cleitarchus* but Cleitarchus who used Aristo- 
bulus; this of course was bound to be so on the dating of Cleitarchus 
established in § C, but it is well to have an independent proof, as it and 
the dating mutually support each other. With this, much of what 
Schwartz and his followers have written about Aristobulus falls to the 
ground, and many ideas will have to be revised in the light of the facts. 
Aristobulus can no longer be treated as a sceptical rationaliser, ex- 
plaining things away; it was his plain statements of fact which others 
took up and embellished, or worse. I do not mean that everything he 
said was trustworthy; in certain spheres it sometimes was not. But he 
is what Arrian knew him to be, our best independent evidence for 
Alexander after Ptolemy. 

There will be more to be said about this later; but first I must con- 
sider what has been put forward in support of Schwartz’ idea. Jacoby 
on this matter 3 merely refers back to Schwartz’ famous article ‘ Aristo- 
bulos’ in PW; and Schwartz gave three reasons and no more, which 
must now be looked at. The principal one is that Aristobulus said that 
Alexander returned from Ammon by the way he had come, 4 i.e, to 

1 Oxycanos in Arr. vx, 16, 1. Aristobulus' form Porticanos occurs again in 

Diod. xvii, 102, 5, Curt, ix, 8, 11. 

2 ‘Aristobulos’ in PW, 91 6. 3 Bn, p. 509. 
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Alexandria, while in fact, as Ptolemy says, he returned to Memphis; 
and Schwartz says that Aristobulus 5 version only makes sense in con- 
nection with the legend which put the foundation of Alexandria after, 
and not before, die visit to Ammon, and so gave to Alexandria a 
founder already legitimised as a god, 1 2 3 which would appeal to the 
Alexandrian Cleitarchus, from whom Aristobulus is supposed by 
Schwartz to have taken his version. All this is quite in the air. There is 
not a trace anywhere that any one ever considered Alexandria to have 
been founded by a god ; there is nothing about it in Diodorus, Curtius, 
Justin, or in the valuable account of the founding of Alexandria in the 
Romance, A'; it is Schwartz’ own guess, a brilliant one certainly — that 
goes without saying — but devoid of any foundation. Had there been 
a legend to this effect, it must have been alluded to in the Romance; 
on the contrary, in the Romance there was already a god on the site 
marked out for Alexandria, the old chthonian snake, later called Agatho- 
daemon, whom Alexander killed by mistake, to whom he then built a 
temple, and who was certainly not identical with Alexander, though he 
may have become one of the constituents of Sarapis.* There is of course 
nothing about Alexandria being founded by a god in the fragments of 
Cleitarchus; and indeed Diodorus, whom Schwartz and his followers 
treat as Cleitarchus, does not even say that Alexander returned from 
Ammon by the way he came; he only says (xvii, 5 i, 4) that he returned 
to Egypt, which could equally well mean Memphis. Curtius, iv, 8, 1, 
might or might not mean that he returned straight to Lake Mareotis; 
Justin xi, 11, 13 gives no indication at all; the Romance alone seems to 
take him back by Paraetonium.3 The common sense of the matter is 
that Aristobulus, who was not at Ammon and who wrote long after 
the event, has adopted some version of the itinerary which was mis- 
taken; there is nothing anywhere in Aristobulus to show that he con- 
cerned himself in any way with the matter of Alexander’s divinity. 

Schwartz’ other two instances are concerned with military matters, 
which were not Aristobulus’ business and of which his knowledge was 
doubtless limited to the broad outlines; they are that he made Spita- 
menes hand Bessus over to Ptolemy, 4 whereas in fact Ptolemy captured 
him, and that he made Alexander’s fight with Porus’ son take place 

1 He was not in fact made a god at Siwah; he was already one in Egypt, but 
nowhere else; see generally App. 22. So this argument is quite unfounded. 

2 This story is given in A', 1, 32, 5 sqq. (p. 32 in W. Kroll, Historia Alex- 
andra Magni, 192 6). On it see Tarn, J.H.S. XLVin, 1928, pp. 214, 218 sq. 

3 A', 1, 31, 1 (p. 28, Kroll). 

4 Arr. nr, 30, j= Aristobulus, fr. 24. 
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directly he crossed the river, while in fact it took place a little later; 1 
and these mistakes are supposed to show that Aristobulus was a late 
writer who took existing accounts and rationalised them, a writer who 
often followed the vulgate account, i.e. Cleitarchus (whereas in fact it 
was Cleitarchus who followed him). There is in fact little difference 
between Spitamenes handing over Bessus to Ptolemy and (as he did 
do) dropping Bessus in a certain village in order that Ptolemy, whom 
he knew to be hard on his heels, might capture him; in either version 
Spitamenes secured the same result. As to the battle with Poms’ son, 
Aristobulus was not there and, many years later, made a mistake; but 
what die displacement of a minor engagement has to do with ‘sceptical 
rationalising’ I cannot imagine; no deductions were drawn from it, 
nor could they be. What these instances do show is, not that Aristo- 
bulus used the ‘vulgate’ (presuming that that means Cleitarchus), but 
that he had not read Ptolemy’s book; that they do show very plainly 
indeed, and it is of the first importance. The supreme instance of his 
‘rationalising’ is supposed to be the Gordian knot. I have considered 
this carefully in App. to; the conclusions are that Ptolemy thought the 
matter too unimportant to notice; that all the versions we have, except 
that of Aristobulus, are mere propaganda; and that Aristobulus gave 
the true version, the only one not hopelessly at variance with Alexander’s 
character. The incident was unimportant, as Ptolemy realised; and the 
way in which it was worked up later is only of interest as an illustration 
of human credulity. 

How then do matters stand about Aristobulus? He wrote many 
years after the events which he records; presumably he had to trust to 
his memory and to such notes or diaries as he may have taken or kept 
himself; this amply accounts for any mistakes of fact in matters in 
which he was not particularly interested. He had not the advantage 
Ptolemy had of access to the Journal and official records, and he did 
not know Ptolemy’s book; that is quite clear. By profession he was an 
architect and engineer; he knew little and possibly cared less about 
military, and perhaps political, matters, and as a Greek he was not in 
the inner circle, the circle of the great Macedonian generals whose 
interests were war, power, and personal feuds, restrained only by the 
king they at once loved and feared. It is obvious, if only from varia- 
tions in place and personal names, that he and Ptolemy moved in 
different spheres and got their information in different ways; and we 
shall do well to keep those different spheres in mind, for here we get 
something really important, 
i Arr. v, 14, 3=fr. 43. 
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For, to Alexander himself, the inner circle of hard-bitten Macedonian 
nobles, from whose ranks he drew his generals and governors, was by 
no means the end of the matter. He knew that he could not make the 
kind of conquest he wanted with them alone; he needed also what 
would now be called technicians and experts, and for these he had to 
go to Greece. We hear all too little about them. Diades of Thessaly, 
the expert in siege-machines, must have been of the first importance; 
later times knew him as ‘the man who took Tyre with Alexander’, 1 2 
but none of our extant Alexander-historians even mention him, any 
more than they mention the other siege-engineers whose names have 
survived, Diades’ colleague Charias and Poseidonius and Philippus.* 
We hear of Gorgos, water and mining engineer; 3 4 5 he was not the only 
water engineer with Alexander, and we just get indications later of the 
pitch to which the art of sinking wells had been brought by Greeks.* 
We hear but little more of Deinocrates, the town-planning expert who 
laid out Alexandria, 3 or of the bematists Baeton, Diognetos, and 
Philonides, 6 7 whose business was routes and camping grounds, and who 
made and kept the records which were to be the foundation of the 
geography of Alexander’s Empire in the East. There must have been 
others whose names have perished — such may have been the two 
Greeks who were dining with Alexander on the night of Cleitus’ 
murder 7 — apart from the well-known figures of Nearchus and Onesi- 
critus, naval experts, and Eumenes, head of the secretariat. Of this 
company was Aristobulus, architect and engineer, with a vivid interest 
in geography and natural history. We cannot talk of a second circle 
alongside that of the great generals, for we do not know; but in the 
nature of things the relations of some of these Greeks with Alexander 

1 See the papyrus, Laterculi Alexandria i: Diels, Abh. Berl. Ak. 1904, 
Antike Technik 1 ,^. 30. His machines : Athenaeus -rrepl unXWflU&Tcov. Other 
references in Berve 11, no. 267. 

2 Berve IX, nos. 821, 656, 789. 

3 Strabo xv, 1, 30 (700). For mstocAAsvtVis as a water engineer, see id. ix, 
2, 18 (407); xv, 2, 3 (711), which shows that Alexander had several with 
him. This Gorgos cannot be the same person as Gorgos the 6 ttAo<|>OAc< 5 , 
on whom see App. 22, p. 354 n. 2. 

4 Tam, Bactria and India, pp. 148 sq., 311. For Alexander’s wells, Arr. VI, 
18, 1; Strabo, xv, 2, 3 (721). 

5 Berve 11, no. 249. 

6 Jacoby 11, nos. 119, 120, 121. Amyntas (Jacoby n, no. 122) is not called a 
bematist, and his descriptive work is probably later, using their material; 
see Jacoby 11 bd, pp. 406, 410, and Tam, Bactria and India, p. 55 n. 1. 

7 Pint. Alex. li. TTspinccrelv shows that they were part of the expedition, 
not visitors. 
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must have been fairly close, since they took their orders from him and 
not from or through the generals. In the Romance the engineer 
Philippus dines with him; 1 2 and though diis is not evidence for the 
fact (it is part of the poison story), it is evidence for a belief in the 
estimation in which Alexander might hold a Greek engineer.* The 
Macedonian nobles might have looked down on Anstobulus as a 
Greek architect; Alexander certainly would not have done so. He was 
struggling with inchoate ideas of something greater than war and 
power politics, ideas which his nobles could not understand; technical 
matters apart, he needed all the Greek help he could get, and the 
philosophers with him were of little use. That he thought well of 
Aristobulus is .obvious from his giving him the, to himself, important 
commission to restore Cyrus’ tomb, and other commissions also ; 3 4 5 
and in fact Aristobulus knew so much about Alexander that the relation- 
ship between them must have been closer than one would guess.** 

He well understood the feelings of the generals; about Cleitus’ 
murder he said that Cleitus had only himself to thank, S for he came 
back after Ptolemy had got him safely away; he knew, as the sub- 
sequent story was to show, that the murder of one of their number did 
not affect the attitude of the other generals towards Alexander. But 
far more important are the things he knew about Alexander himself. 
He knew the real nature, so soon obscured and garbled, of Parmenion’s 
very intimate proposal to Alexander (App. 20, pp. 335 sq.), which he can 
only have heard from Alexander himself, Parmenion being out of the 
question. He knew beforehand of Alexander’s intention to return home 
down the Hydaspes to the ocean, after he had reached (what he thought 
to be) the end of India; 6 Alexander must have told him. He knew 

1 A', in, 31, 8 (p. 135 Kroll). It is die story of Medius’ banquet, at which, 
in the Romance, Alexander was poisoned. 

2 Berve I, p. 158 (a good section): an example ‘welches Ansehens und 
welcher Gunst bei Alexander sich auch einzelne Ingenieure erfreuen 
konnten’. There are a good many items of truth in the Romance, A'; see 
my remarks, App. 22, p. 363. 

3 Strabo XV, 1, 19 (693), treiJupSels IttI tivo xpdav. 

4 The story in Lucian, quom. hist, conscr. 12= Jacoby 11, no. 139, T. 4, is 
naturally pure invention. 

5 An. iv, 8, 9=fr. 29. 

6 Diod. xvii, 89, 4, which is from Aristobulus for certain; for the first part 
of the sentence, t% 61 ttAt|0'Iov ipsivfis lx°’^ crr IS TroAAf)v plv lA&rr]v eOrpoipov, 
ow 6Myqv 61 xlBpov kocI ttcOkt|v, Sti 61 -rife &AAt|S ©vtis vcwrrriyiiaiuou 
•trAfi&os &?Oovov KorreaKeOaas vaO; Iwxvds, is identical with Strabo XV, 1, 29 
(698) f| irpds toTs ’HpwSoT; Spcciv OAt|, ’AAl§ccv8pos Kari^yaye -up 
*Y66<rrrtl Koyas lAdrr|v te uoAA^v koI tteCtktiv nod xlBpov xal aAAa mw-rota 
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(App. i o) that Alexander, being what he was, could not stoop to cheat, 
let alone to call heaven as his witness. He knew that Alexander did not 
put men to deadi for superstitious reasons, whatever stories might be 
told; 1 and he knew that he was a man to whom you could safely tell 
the truth.* To him too probably go back the statements we have that 
Alexander never put anything off (see § F, p. 75 n. 4). He knew that 
the stories of Alexander’s excessive drinking, put about after his death 
by enemies or fools, were untrue; and he gave the truth, that the king 
sat long at dinner for the sake of conversation, not of wine .3 Above 
all, when on the night of I7th-i8th Daisios 323 B.c. Alexander did 
drink as hard as he could and his enemies asserted that he had drunk 
himself into the fever which killed him, 4 Aristobulus knew the true 
reason, borne out by the Journal (to which he had not access), that 
already on the 17th Alexander felt the shivering and malaise of the 
oncoming malaria (his illness was patent to the world, and officially 
recorded, on the 18th) and drank hard to try to check it. 5 How a man 
who knew as much as this could ever have been called a sceptical 
rationaliser, a secondary and unoriginal writer, passes my compre- 

crTEAt/n vownriyi'ia-iua, e§ &v crr6Aov Kcmcrm/AcraTo; and the analysis I have 
previously given of the early part of Strabo’s book xv is conclusive that 
the Strabo passage here quoted is from Aristobulus, quite apart from the 
fact that no one else distinguished the different conifers in this way; see 
Strabo xi, 7, 2 (509)= Aristobulus fr. 19, Jacoby. 

1 The stories of Alexander’s diadem blowing away, and of the man who 
sat on the throne, which are examined in § F, p. 77. 

2 Arr. vn, 18, 1 sqq.= fr. 54, the story of Pythagoras; see 18, 4 8ti ASoAcoy 
•riiv AAi\0siAv oi Iippactsv. Also the story of Timocleia, Plut. Mot. 259 d sqq. 
— Aristobulus fr. 2. 

3 Arr. VII, 29, 4=fr. 62. He must sometimes have been present. 

4 Ephippus, Jacoby 11, no. 126, fr. 3, £k toCttou voatjo-as dnrfflavs. The story 
has long been discarded by modem historians. A similar story was told 
by the unknown pamphleteer who took the female name Nicobule, it. no. 
127, fr. 1. Is it possible that Nicobule was represented as one of Roxane’s 
women and that this pamphlet originated the story of Roxane preventing 
the dying Alexander from committing suicide in the Euphrates, her 
solitary appearance on the stage prior to Alexander’s death? 

5 Plut. Alex. lxxv= Aristobulus, fr. 59, where, however, Jacoby gives too 
much; only the last lines, from ’ApiaripouAoy 81, are from Aristobulus. 
The Journal , as given by Arrian (see Jacoby 11, no. 117, p. 619) shows that 
on the 17th Daisios Alexander behaved normally, but drank hard that 
night; on the 18th it was known that he had a fever. Aristobulus gives the 
thirst induced by the (oncoming) fever as the cause of liis drinking hard 
that night, i7th-i8th Daisios. Plutarch on the day of 17th Daisios agrees 
neither with the Journal (which he only quotes as from the 18th) nor with 
Aristobulus. 
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hension. It was the kind of knowledge he possessed which made two 
late writers (Lucian is one) accuse him of flattering Alexander; 1 it only 
means that his book presented him in a favourable light.* 

Finally, Aristobulus’ date. He certainly did not know Ptolemy’s 
book, as we have seen; it may therefore be taken for granted that his 
book was the earlier of the two. As Cleitarchus, we have seen, cannot 
have written before 280 at the very earliest, and as Ptolemy died in 
283-282, this alone would make Aristobulus earlier than Cleitarchus, 
apart from the fact that, as has been shown, Cleitarchus used him. The 
tradition that Aristobulus was 84 when he wrote, even if true (and I have 
little faith in Pseudo-Lucian’s Macrobii as a source), does nothing to 
fix his date, for it is not known when he was bom; we only know that 
in 324 Alexander, who regarded the restoration of Cyrus’ tomb as 
important, entrusted him with the work, which means that at the time 
he was a responsible man, well-known in his profession; but this might 
mean any age from 30 to do. But perhaps something can be got on 
other lines. He could have settled in Cassandreia any time after its 
foundation, which was not earlier than 316. Cassandreia, though rather 
independent in feeling, was anyhow in the realm of its founder Cassander, 
and Cassander, whose connection with the Peripatetic school was a 
close one, 3 hated Alexander and his memory; Aristobulus could not 
have published a book favourable to Alexander while Cassander and 
his line ruled in Cassandreia. It is known that he did not in fact write, 
or anyhow publish, till some little time after 301 b.c. (battle of Ipsus); 4 
and as Cassander died in 298 and his sons lost Macedonia to Demetrius 
the Besieger in 294, it may be taken as tolerably certain that Aristobulus 
cannot have published till after 294. Demetrius ruled Macedonia from 
294 to 288, when he lost it to Lysimachus, Cassander’s most intimate 
friend, who ruled till 281 and had at his Court all the surviving members 
of the houses of Cassander and Antipater. It hardly admits of doubt, 
therefore, that Aristobulus’ book appeared in the period 294-288, when 
Cassandreia was under the more sympathetic Antigonid rule. This, 

1 'Aristobulos’, no. 139 in Jacoby, T. 4 and 5. See Jacoby’s quotation from 
Schwartz n, bd, p. 509. 

2 k<&cc§ (flatterer) may have meant what it said in Alexander’s time, but long 
before the close of the Hellenistic period it had lost all real meaning and 
had become a political and literary catchword signifying any one who 
thought well of a king, just as a king’s minister was apt to be called his 
ipcbpsvos; Greek propaganda was not pretty. 

3 On Cassander’s circle see Tam, ‘Alexander the Great and the Unity of 

Mankind’, Proc. Brit. Acad, xix, 1933, pp. 140-5, 163 [20-5, 43]; A.J.P. 
lx, 1939, p. 59. 4 Arr. vii, 18, 5=fr. 54. 
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too, agrees with die common belief that Ptolemy I wrote at the end of 
his life; it was usual enough in this age for men of affairs not to write 
till their life’s work was pretty well over, or, as we should say, till they 
had retired. Every Hellenistic king was worked to death; it may even 
be that one of the reasons why Ptolemy I made his son Ptolemy II 
joint king with himself in 285 was to secure leisure enough to write, or 
finish, his book. If Aristobulus published between 294 and 288, 
Ptolemy, writing later than he, could not have published till after 
288; for he evidendy had access to the archives at Pella, and that he 
could have had in the reign of Lysimachus but certainly not in that of 
Demetrius. Ptolemy then published his book somewhere between 288 
and his death in 283-282. 

The order of the Alexander-historians is therefore not Cleitarchus— 
Ptolemy — Aristobulus, as Schwartz and Jacoby have supposed, but 
quite certainly Aristobulus — Ptolemy — Cleitarchus. 


E. CLEITARCHUS’ BOOK 

N o o NE can glance through the thirty-six fragments of Cleitarchus 
without being struck by one thing, how little we really know 
about the writer who in modern times has been magnified into 
such an influential and far-reaching source in the Alexander-story, and 
has attracted to himself most of the flotsam brought down by that 
somewhat muddy stream or streams, the so-called vulgate, till its very 
name is sometimes cited as the ‘ Cleitarchean vulgate’. We can only 
find Cleitarchus by following the lines indicated by the named frag- 
ments, and they give little indication of what line we ought to follow. 
Most of them relate to purely incidental matters, such as natural history, 
geography, stories that must have been excursuses or digressions; very 
few bear on what we want to know, Cleitarchus’ attitude to Alexander 
and his acts. It is perhaps noteworthy how many of the fragments 
relate to just two subjects, Hyrcania and the Caspian, and India; while 
there are none for the important period after Alexander’s return from 
India. 

A little help as to what Cleitarchus’ book was like can be got from 
later writers who had read it. Quintilian says he was clever but not 
honest. 1 Cicero classes him with the rhetoricians, and says he was 

1 Jacoby 11, no. 137, T. 6 =Inst. x, x, 74: ‘probatur ingenium, fides in- 
famatur.’ 
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quite ready to lie if it made a story more lively; 1 Strabo calls him a 
liar without more ado,* so we may have to reckon with a certain amount 
of pure invention in this writer. Demetrius 3 says he spoilt things 
which might otherwise have been good by over-writing, the example 
he gives being that he describes the wild bee of Hyrcania as though it 
were a wild bull (see § F', p. 90); at a later time, ‘to write like Cleit- 
archus’ became a synonym for exaggeration. 4 Very informative is 
that fine critic, the anonymous author of trepl "Yyous, On the Sublime ;5 
Cleitarchus’ writing, he says, was not sublime but only inflated; he was 
all outer husk, and the tunes he played were wild; what he himself 
took for flashes of divine light were only the ‘purple patches’ of im- 
maturity. Lastly, Curtius names him twice, 6 once to show that he 
himself takes no responsibility for the statement he quotes from him, 
and once to refute him, saying that he possessed the twin vices of 
carelessness and credulity. One cannoL in fact find any writer who has 
a good word for him, beyond the admission that he was clever. All 
this gives us a pretty good idea of the kind of writer he was, a type that 
can never die out, for it is attractive to the multitude. That Cleitarchus 
attracted them in the early Roman period is certain, and there is no 
need to multiply evidence; Pliny’s reference (x, 136) to him as a ‘much 
read author’, celebratus auctor, will suffice. For the Hellenistic period 
there is no evidence, but probably he was read, or he could hardly have 
been taken up in the way he was later. It is our loss that Eratosthenes, 
who had very just notions about the third-century Alexander-literature, 
has left no remarks about Cleitarchus beyond the general statement that 
he himself disbelieved all the divinity stuff (t6 QeTov) in the Alexander- 
story. 

What now did Cleitarchus say about Alexander? He related (fr. 25) 
the massacre of 80,000 Indians in Sambos’ territory, which I shall come 
to later. He did not, as we have seen (§ C, pp. 22-6), relate the Roman 
embassy to Alexander (fr. 31). He lied about Ptolemy saving Alex- 
ander’s life in the Malli town (fr. 24; see § C, p. 26), but it may not 
have been his own lie; it could have been Alexandrian gossip, one of 

1 Jacoby, T. 7= Cicero, Brutus 11,42 ; for rhetoric cf. alsoT. 12 (Philodemus). 

2 Strabo xi, 7, 4 (509) ttoAA& yeuSfj conjoined with xi, 1, 5 (491) = Clei- 
tarchus fr. 13; see § B, p. 15. 

3 Jacoby, T. 10 =De eloc. 304. 

4 KA6)TapxiK&is= CrtrepPokiKobs: Tzetzes, Epist. 13; see Susemihl, 1, p. 539 
n. 4 6. 

5 Jacoby, T. 9 = -rrepi t/you; 3, 2. Tla^oucn refers, not to childish play, but to 
immaturity like that of a irais. 

6 ix, j, 21 (see § C, pp. 26 sgg.); ix, 8 , 15 (see p. 53 post). See § G, p. 102. 
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those reports which, as we know well to-day, arise and spread widely 
without their origin ever being discovered. He told, though he did not 
invent, the story of the Queen of the Amazons visiting Alexander, 
which is dealt with elsewhere (App. 19); probably he thought it 
romantic, and this story makes it probable that it was he who told the 
companion story 1 of Alexander’s intrigue with the Indian queen 
Cleophis, who was in fact (see App. 18, p. 324) a middle-aged woman 
with a grown-up son old enough to govern and to lead in battle; but 
there can be no certainty about Cleophis, for Onesicritus might be as 
likely a candidate. This brings us to the two important fragments, 
nos. 11, Thais at Persepolis, and 17, which shows that Cleitarchus 
must have related Dionysus’ conquest of India and the story of Nysa; 
it may be necessary here to consider also the reference to Semiramis in 
fr. 10. I will take Nysa first. 

It is a commonplace that nearly everything in ancient art and litera- 
ture relating to Dionysus’ conquest of India derives from Alexander’s 
expedition. But already by Euripides’ day Dionysus, going eastward, 
had reached Bactra, 1 the last important stage on the main road into 
India; it is therefore conceivable that between Euripides’ time and 
Alexander’s he had reached India, or at any rate the Paropamisadae. 
Arrian (v, 1-2, 7) tells the story of Nysa at length as a TuSyos — that is, 
Ptolemy did not give it — and only half believed it himself (v, 3, 1); 
Eratosthenes (i£.) called the story of Dionysus in India an invention. 
But Aristobulus names a people called Nysaeans, Nvaoctoi, in the 
Paropamisadae, 3 which would import also the town Nysa and guarantees 
the bare fact that Alexander did come to a town whose Indian name 
sounded to Greek ears something like Nysa, the well-known mountain 
of Dionysus. This story is not from Cleitarchus, who (fr. 17) called 
Nysa a mountain in India, not a town; and it had already been called a 
mountain by Chamaeleon the Peripatetic (#.), Theophrastus’ friend 
and co-worker, who must have been independent of Aristobulus. We 
have then two early stories, that Alexander found a town and a people 
whose name suggested, and could be turned into, Nysa, and that what 
he found was not a town but a mountain.* Cleitarchus might have taken 
the mountain from Chamaeleon; but there is no real trace of any 

1 Curtius viii , 10, 35; Justin xii, 7, 9. 2 Eur. Bacchae, 1 . 15. 

3 Strabo xv, 1, 27 (698). For evidence that the passage and name are from 
Aristobulus, see § D, p. 33. 

4 There is a curious parallel in the story of Crassus after Carrhae. Plutarch, 
Crassus xxix, calls Sinnaca a mountain, while it is certain, both from the 
story, the form of the name, and Strabo’s express statement, xvi, 1, 23 
(747); that it was a town. 
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of the burning. The Kcopo; to Dionysus, and Diodorus’ moral, are alike 
omitted. Plutarch {Alex, xxxvni) has points from both accounts, but 
mostly agrees with Curtius: Alexander is going downhill, and has his 
Companions’ mistresses present at dinner; Thais makes a long speech, 
which brings in something like Diodorus’ moral; the Kwpos is only a 
drunken revel, not a kco^os to Dionysus; afterwards Alexander repents. 

"Which, if any, of these three accounts is that of Cleitarchus? If 
what I have said above about Dionysus be well founded, Diodorus 
must represent Cleitarchus, because of the K&pos to Dionysus; but 
again I must emphasise that this is only a strong probability. Once the 
story got started, there would infallibly be many versions; Curtius and 
Plutarch are a long remove from Diodorus. But there is one other 
matter. Curtius (see § G) gives in his book, very thoroughly, the 
Peripatetic view of Alexander; in Curtius the cloven hoof shows for 
the first time at Persepolis, though his downward course actually 
begins with Darius’ death. In Diodorus there is nothing about this; 
Alexander’s feast is a mere rejoicing over victory. If then Diodorus’ 
account be Cleitarchus’, the latter did not take the Peripatetic view of 
Alexander’s character. But the deduction is very far from certain. 

I need hardly say that there is not a word of truth in the Thais story. 
Alexander burnt Xerxes’ palace deliberately, as a political manifesto to 
Asia. No doubt Thais was with the army, for she was Ptolemy’s 
mistress at the time (see App. 18, p. 324 n. 7); many of the generals, 
one supposes, had mistresses with them, though we only have the name 
of one other, Philotas’ mistress Antigone. 1 Alexander habitually dined 
with his generals, but to suppose that he dined their mistresses too 
would be merely silly. We have in fact accounts of some of his dinners 
from our good sources; no woman is ever mentioned. As to the crowd 
of flute-girls and such, it was a Greek custom to have flute-girls in after 
dinner, but it was not a Macedonian custom and Macedonians did not 
practise it,* apart from the fact that such a practice would have been 
entirely out of keeping with Alexander’s character. These girls belong 
to the circle of ideas which made him perpetually drunken; accusations 
of drunkenness became a standing feature of all abusive propaganda, 
as can be seen in the case of Antony, and of Cleopatra (vii) also. 
Aristobulus, who knew far more about Alexander than any popular 
writer did, said that he sat long at dinner, but for the sake of friendly 
conversation, not of wine; 3 that alone suffices to negative the flute-girls. 
What doubtless did happen was that, when the palace was fired, the 

1 Plut. Alex, xlviii. 2 Herod, v, 18 (very definite). 

3 Arr. vii, 29, 4; see § D, p. 41. 
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women rushed out of their quarters to see; that would be quite enough 
for a Cleitarchus. 

As Cleitarchus made Alexander lead a kc5uo$ to Dionysus three times 
— Persepolis, Nysa, Carmania — no doubt the fourth occasion is from 
him also. At Phaselis Alexander placed a wreath on the statue of 
Aristotle’s friend Theodectes, whose writings he had read with 
Aristotle; this was turned into a drunken Kwpoj. 1 The matter is not 
important. 

Few legends spring absolutely out of the blue; and Cleitarchus, or 
rather perhaps his source, in attaching Dionysus stories to Alexander, 
did have two things to go on. In Macedonia there was a day sacred to 
Dionysus, and on that day, year by year, Alexander sacrificed to him;* 
for Alexander, outwardly and officially, always did the proper thing by 
any god, as he did about the gods’ omens and oracles. And Dionysus 
was one of his ancestors, though Alexander never took any notice of 
the fact; he was not a vastly creditable one, and the ancestors whom 
Alexander did honour, Heracles and Achilles, were very different 
figures; the idea of Dionysus as a conquering warrior was merely 
taken from Alexander himself, and can have had nothing to do with 
any Indian stories about Siva, who had been established on and west 
of the Indus for thousands of years. If my suggestion above be correct, 
one might also add that Alexander himself, for military reasons, had 
adopted the idea that Dionysus had reached Nysa. If, however, it was 
Cleitarchus who to some extent spread the legend of the connection of 
Alexander with Dionysus, it is to be remembered that he was only a 
secondary writer, who must have largely depended on others, and the 
probabilities are that both he and Chamaeleon borrowed from one of 
the poetasters to be presently considered (§ E'). 

Besides Dionysus, there is one other mythical figure in the Alexander- 
story whose connection with Cleitarchus can be traced, Semiramis.3 
Long before Cleitarchus wrote, Nearchus, who was a truthful writer, 
had recorded that one of Alexander’s reasons for going home through 
the Makran was a desire to surpass the march of Semiramis, 4 who had 
returned from India that way and had lost her army. It does not follow 
that Alexander gave this out to the army; the words may merely have 
been spoken, half in jest, to Nearchus himself, for Nearchus gives at the 
same time his real reason, to support the fleet. If it was given out to the 
army, the reason must have been the same as the reason at Nysa, to put 

1 Plut. Alex, xvn, iTTSKcbnacre ueflOwv. See Berve u, p. 419, no. 27. 

2 Arr. iv, 8, 1. 3 Cleitarchus fr. 10. 

4 Nearchus in Jacoby 11, no. 133, fr. 3= Arr. vi, 24, 3 and Strabo xv, 1, j (686). 
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the army in better heart. It shows that Alexander knew Ctesias’ story 
of Semiramis; not being a modern historical critic, he may well have 
believed both that she had existed and that she had returned from India 
through the Makran. So far the facts; but Semiramis was introduced 
further into the Alexander story, and it would seem that this was done 
by Cleitarchus. In the stories about Semiramis in Diodorus book n, 
Diodorus shows that his basis is Ctesias, but he uses Cleitarchus also, 
for in ii, 7, 3 (= Cleitarchus fr. 10) he quotes that writer by name as 
differing from Ctesias over Semiramis’ building of Babylon, and when 
in 11, 16 he comes to Semiramis’ invasion of India from Bactra, he 
attributes to her items from the Alexander-story which are too late for 
Ctesias and can only come from Cleitarchus, whom he has already 
named. In 11, 16 , 6 she gets shipwrights from Phoenicia, Syria, Cyprus, 
and the rest of the coastal districts, Tffc oAAtis t% irapaQaAarrtou 
Xdbpots, who are merely the shipwrights with Alexander’s army; 1 in 
16, 7 she has ships carried overland from Bactra to the Indus, which is 
copied from the ships built in Phoenicia for Alexander and carried 
overland in sections to the Euphrates; 4 in 16, 5 she sends orders to her 
eparcks, a word proper to the Seleucid organisation which Cleitarchus 
would know, though here it might be Diodorus’ own. We get Semiramis 
again in Pliny’s story of altars being set up on the Jaxartes by those 
conquerors who reached the river,? viz. Heracles, Dionysus, Semiramis, 
Cyrus, Alexander, and Demodamas, general of Antiochus I. The 
altars of Alexander and Antiochus I are historical, as those of Cyrus 
could perhaps be; but Semiramis is presumably again due to Cleitarchus, 
just as Heracles and Dionysus are presumably due originally to one of 
the poets he used (§ E'). 

If then Alexander did say, before entering Gedrosia, that he meant to 
surpass the march of Semiramis, Cleitarchus has worked up the 
Semiramis motive to any extent; he has made Alexander imitate her in 
invading India from Bactria, and in Bactria itself he has made Alexander, 
in reaching the Jaxartes, follow in her footsteps. As we have seen that 
Cleitarchus also made Alexander imitate Dionysus in his invasion of 
India, it is evident that he made Alexander a very imitative character, 
as at least one poet had done before him. 4 That this makes complete 


1 Arrian (vi, 1, 6) mentions Phoenicians, Cyprians, Carians, Egyptians; 
Arr. Ini. 18 (Nearchus) mentions Phoenicians, Cyprians, Egyptians, 
Ionians, Hellespontians, and men from the islands. There can be no doubt 
that Diod. 11, i< 3 , 6 is merely an abbreviated statement of this. 

2 An. vii, 19, 3=Aristobulus fr. 55. 

3 Pliny vi, 49; see Tam, J.H.S. x.x, 1940, p. 92. 
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nonsense of the character of one of the greatest of men was not likely 
to trouble Cleitarchus, any more than it has troubled a modem writer 
who has worked up Cleitarchus’ theme . 1 * But I must point out once 
again that, although the probability that this was Cleitarchus’ theme 
(or one of his themes) is very high, and seems to be the best that can be 
done with what little evidence we have, the matter has not been stricdy 
proved in the way that Cleitarchus’ date and his use of Aristobulus have 
been proved. 

As regards imitativeness, then, Cleitarchus is probably responsible 
for representing Alexander as imitating Dionysus and Semiramis. The 
connection with Dionysus, save for the existence of the ‘ Nysaeans’, was 
the complete fabrication which Eratosthenes said it was,’ and, as will 
be seen (in § E'), was taken by Cleitarchus from one of the poetasters; 
he was not actually the inventor of the Alexander-Dionysus myth 
which was to play such a part later, though he passed it on and perhaps 
formulated it. We have now to consider the question of Alexander’s 
imitation of his other two ancestors, Heracles and Achilles. If it was 
Cleitarchus who reproduced the Dionysus stories, it was probably he 
who passed on stories about Heracles and Achilles also; but again there 
is no complete certainty. 

Heracles is more difficult than Dionysus, for a number of things are 
true. It is known that Alexander did honour Heracles; he sacrificed to 
him after the defeat of the Getae , 3 and the procession of the Macedonian 
army (forerunner of the Hellenistic form of triumph) in honour of 
Heracles after the fall of Tyre was ordered by Alexander ; 4 5 and even if 
Heracles here really meant Melkart, the army would take it to be the 
Heracles they knew. Callisthenes’ story 3 that one of the reasons why 
Alexander wanted to go to Ammon was because (he had heard that) 
Heracles and Perseus had gone there before him might quite well be 
true, just as Curtius’ story 6 that he wanted to see Ethiopia because it 
had been Memnon’s kingdom might be true; we cannot say, but Curtius’ 
remark that Alexander was 'eager to know about ancient times’ rings 
sound. The story that Heracles had failed to take Aomos stands apart: 
it is not merely part of the invented story of Heracles’ expedition to 

i G. Radet, Alexandre le Grand. I understand that the popularity of this 
brilliantly written work when it appeared was enormous, 

a Arr. v, 3, 1 sqq. ; Strabo xv, 1, 7 (687). 

3 Arr. x, 4, 5. 

4 Id. IX, 24, 6. 

5 Jacoby it, no. 124, fr. i4=Strabo xvii, 1, 43 (814). Cf. Arr. ill, 3, 2. 

6 Curt, xv, 8, 3, ‘cognoscendae vetustatis avidum’. 
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India, for Alexander heard the story on the spot, 1 2 as he heard particulars 
of the ‘rock’; the latter he heard from Indians and probably therefore 
the former also, in which case it can only have been (as has been 
suggested) some story about Krishna, which Alexander adopted as 
good propaganda for his army. So far, the only imitation of Heracles 
suggested is the visit to Ammon; we are not finding Cleitarchus at all; 
so we turn to the other stories concerning the supposed Indian expedition 
of Heracles, which Erastosthenes said were as untrue as those about 
Dionysus’ Indian expedition, and were invented to magnify Alexander.* 
(We may omit the stories about Heracles’ daughter Panchaea, as they 
obviously have nothing to do with Alexander.) One is that the name 
Caucasus, together with Prometheus’ cave, was shifted from the real 
Caucasus to the Hindu Kush, so that it was in India that Heracles 
unbound Prometheus; Eratosthenes ascribed this to the Macedonians, 
i.e. the army. One may remark that Aristotle, and therefore Alexander, 
already knew, before Alexander went to India, the real name of the 
Hindu Kush (Parnasos 3 = Parapanisos or Paropamisos, whichever form 
be the more correct); while on the other hand the name Caucasus was 
already in use before Alexander died, as shown by its appearance in the 
Gazetteer, 4 and is still in use to-day (Kush). The story, then, that the 
name was given by the Macedonian army might be true; but it was 
taken up and spread by the poet of the Heracleia whom Strabo calls 
‘Peisander’ and who, whatever his name, was Alexander’s contem- 
porary (§ E'). The other story which Eratosthenes expressly disbelieved 
was that the Sibi were the descendants of Heracles’ followers. Once 
Heracles had reached India, the cattle branded with a club (naturally his 
club) were a gift to any writer, and this story too appeared in 
‘Peisander’. Strabo went further than Eratosthenes, for he included 
the story of Heracles at Aomos in the same category; 5 doubtless there- 
fore ‘Peisander’ gave it, but, as has been explained, it stands on a different 
footing. In all this we have not found Cleitarchus. Probably he re- 
peated, and helped to popularise, these stories of Heracles in India; but 
it is only a general probability, and he had little chance of making 
Alexander imitate Heracles, unless it were at Aomos. 

The last figure, Achilles, is easier than Heracles. Alexander did 
honour Achilles, and, as in the case of Heracles, certain things are true. 

1 Arr. iv, 28, 4, where the nOSos about Heracles is included with the particulars 
of the ‘rock’ as things Alexander heard, TotOra &koOovtoc. 

2 Id. v, 3, 1 sqq.; Strabo, xv, 1, 7-8 (688). 

3 Arist. Meteor. 1, 13, 15. 4 Diod. xvm, 6 , 1 (see App. 17). 

5 Strabo xv, 1, 8 (688). 
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Arrian gives as a known fact his ambition since boyhood to emulate 
Homer’s hero, 1 and also as a fact his crowning of Achilles’ tomb at 
Ilium.* One may also believe Onesicritus’ story that he slept with a 
copy of the Iliad under his pillow, 3 for Onesicritus, who steered his 
ship, was in a position to know, and probably too Plutarch’s story 4 
that he put a copy of the Iliad in Darius’ most valuable casket, saying 
that he knew no more worthy content for it. But there are also several 
untrue stories which made Alexander imitate, or connected him with, 
Achilles; these, or some of them, must come from another poet, 
Choerilus of Iasos, though as Cleitarchus made Alexander an imitative 
figure it was doubtless he who passed them on. These stories, and 
Choerilus, are considered in § E'. 

I now turn to the one fragment of Cleitarchus relating to Alexander 
where we are on firm ground, fr. 25 = Curtius ix, 8, 15: Alexander 
killed 80,000 Indians in Sambos’ kingdom, and also sold many captives. 
Diodorus (xvn, 102, 6 ) has the same story; no reason is given. In both 
writers Sambos has become a king, and in Curtius his capital has to be 
taken by siege works. The facts were that Sambos was a subordinate 
ruler of some sort (ctcctp&tttis), not a king, who fled on Alexander’s 
approach because he feared, not Alexander, but Musicanus; his capital 
opened its gates and put everything, treasure and elephants, at 
Alexander’s disposal; one town alone ‘revolted’ at the instigation of 
some Brahmans, always irreconcilable, and when Alexander took the 
town he put the Brahmans to death. 3 Diodorus (102, 7) alludes to this 
account of Arrian’s immediately after Cleitarchus’ account, and re- 
conciles the two by making the whole 80,000 Brahmans; doubtless the 
killing of the Brahmans was the basis on which Cleitarchus’ story was 
founded. Now what this fragment shows is that Cleitarchus had a 
taste either for inventing massacres or for retailing massacres invented 
by others; probably therefore the fictitious massacre of the Oreitae 6 
and one version of that of the Branchidae (see App. 13) come from him, 
and he must also have described the Massaga massacre, for if he in- 
vented or related fictitious massacres he could not have omitted the one 
that really happened. Ptolemy records this terrible business, which is 

1 Arr. vii, 14, 4 Kerri jfjAov t6v ’Ax'AA£cos, tipis ovnva £k natS6s <piAcm|i(oc 
ocurfii ? jv. 

2 Arr. 1, 12, 1. 3 Jacoby 11, no. 134, fr. 38=Plut. Alex. VIII. 

4 Plut. Alex, xxvi, on the authority of oOk 6A(yoi tcov dfioTrlo-rcov. 

5 Arr. vi, 16, 3-5. 

6 Diod. xvn, 104, 6 - 7: country wasted by fire, and many myriads killed 
(see App. 8, 11). Curt, ix, 10, 7 has an identical account, with the fire, but 
omits the massacre. 
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discussed in Vol. i, p. 89; but what must be noticed here is that in 
Diodorus’ account (84, 1-2) Alexander not only massacres but cheats 
this is a new feature, unknown to Ptolemy, and (in view of my examina- 
tion of Diodorus’ sources in § F) can only be attributable to Cleitarchus. 
Now while Alexander never cheats in the good tradition — it would be 
completely at variance with his type of character — in our inferior sources 
he cheats several times: (a) over the Massaga massacre; (£) over the 
Gordian knot;* (c) over Darius’ letter after Issus ;3 (d) he contemplates 
cheating over die Ammon oracle; 1 2 3 4 5 ( e ) he secures the names of dis- 
affected soldiers by encouraging them to write home and then opening 
their letters ;5 (/) he secures Darius’ murderers by breaking his word, 
using exactly the same quibble as Diodorus makes him use over the 
Massaga massacre. 6 There can be no real doubt that (a), which carries 
(/) with it, and (d) are from Cleitarchus, and little doubt about (b)\ 
if so, all must be from Cleitarchus. This shows, as will appear in- 
dependently when the massacre of the Branchidae comes to be con- 
sidered (App. 13), that Cleitarchus’ book was hostile to Alexander and 
was intended to show him in a bad light. The view, which never had 
any real foundation, that he wrote a sort of romantic glorification of 
Alexander, cannot be maintained; it must rather be supposed that the 
reason why he was much read under the early Roman Empire was just 
because he chimed with the widespread hostility to Alexander’s memory, 
more especially exhibited in Stoic (i.e. Republican) circles; Alexander 
was to them an early example of the tyranny which, in their view, they 
themselves were enduring. 

This seems about all that can be said about Cleitarchus till Diodorus 
xvn and Curtius are examined. One can see the kind of romantic, 
exaggerated, untrustworthy writer that he was, inventing stories or 
repeating legendary ones provided that they served his purpose, or taking 
a bit of fact from some competent historian and embellishing or working 

1 The mercenaries leave the city under an agreement, diioAoyioc; Alexander 
then attacks them; they exclaim that he is breaking his oath; he replies 
that he agreed that they might leave, but did not agree to remain friendly 
with them. Curtius omits both mercenaries and massacre. 

2 On this story, from a Adyos in Arrian, see App. 10, pp. 264 sg. 

3 Diod. xvn, 39, 2, he suppresses the real letter and puts a forgery before his 
friends. 

4 App. 22, 1, p. 356, f| <pt‘|o-cov ys JyvwK&cn; see Wilcken’s reasons for 
assigning this sentence to Cleitarchus, S.B. Berlin , xxx, 1928, p. 588 [ij]. 

5 Curt, vii, 2, 35-7; Justin xn, 5, 6-8. 

6 Ps.-Callisthenes A', 11, 21, 22 sgg.; obviously from the same source as 
Diodorus on the Massaga massacre. 
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it up — a fairly well-known type. His ignorance of the geography of Asia 
has already been dealt with (§ B, pp. 14 sq.). But as to what he thought 
of Alexander, all we can see is, on the one hand, untrue and highly 
sensational stories, by no means creditable to Alexander, such as the 
Amazon Queen, Thais, Alexander in India imitating Dionysus, and 
so on, and, on the other hand, accusations of cheating and massacre 
which show a strong animus against the Macedonian king. More than 
this cannot be deduced about his book from the fragments, and I do 
not know that it would be of much value if it could be. 


E\ THE POETASTERS 

I t has been seen (in § E) that, in all probability, the connection 
between Alexander and Dionysus, and certain imitations of Dionysus 
and Semiramis by Alexander, appeared in and were handed down by 
Cleitarchus; he probably also recorded some imitations of the Achilles 
story, applied to Alexander, but whether he had much, or anything, 
to do with the Heracles stories is obscure, though in some cases it might 
be a natural supposition. Now that it is certain that Cleitarchus was 
not with Alexander’s expedition, but was a secondary writer who wrote 
in the reign of Ptolemy II, his own sources have to be considered. 
Some of this has been done — his use of Aristobulus, for instance; but 
we still have to account for those of the stories connected with Alex- 
ander’s three ancestors, Dionysus, Achilles, and Heracles, which are 
untrue and which appear in our extant writers. There is little doubt 
where they originated, even if in some cases it may be quite uncertain, 
and in no case completely certain, that it was Cleitarchus who adopted 
and passed them on; they originated with certain poets contemporary 
with Alexander, all or most of whom accompanied his expedition. 
It is a source which has been strangely neglected. 

Curtius has an invaluable passage on the poets, or poetasters, who 
were with Alexander at Bactra: 1 Agis of Argos and Cleon of Sicily 

1 Curt, viii, 5, 8, speaking of the ‘pemiciosa adulatio’ of Alexander as due 
to Greeks, not Macedonians, says: ‘Agis quidam Argivus, pessimorum 
canninum post Choerilum conditor, et ex Sicilia Cleon . . . adulator, et 
cetera urbium suarum purgamenta, quae propinquis etiam maximorumque 
exercituum ducibus a rege praeferebantur — hi turn coelum illi aperiebant 
Herculemque et Patrem Liberum et cum Polluce Castorem novo numini 
cessuros esse iactabant.’ 
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are named, the rest he lumps together as cetera urbium suarum purga- 
menta. Agis, whom he calls the worst of poets after Choerilus, wrote 
an epic on Alexander, and was one of those who were ready to make 
proskynesis to him; 1 Plutarch exhibits him as a type of those flatterers 
(k6Aok6s) who used blunt speech as an instrument of flattery, and 
makes him say to Alexander, who had given a present to a jester: 
‘You sons of Zeus all love flatterers and buffoons; Heracles rejoiced in 
the Kerkopes, Dionysus in the Sileni, and now look at yourself.’ 1 
Cleon 3 is called a regular adulator (k6Ac(§), who in Curtius’ story pro- 
posed that, following the precedents of Heracles and Dionysus, 
Alexander should be deified. 4 There were others also; collectively, 
says Curtius, they opened to Alexander the portals of heaven and were 
in the habit of boasting that Heracles, Bacchus, and the Dioscuri 
(the reference to the Dioscuri will be presently explained) would give 
place to the new deity. 3 These people constituted, or formed part of, 
what Plutarch calls Alexander’s ‘chorus’ (yopis) of flatterers; 6 and it 
will be noticed that every general reference to them which has survived 
always brings in Dionysus and Heracles. But apparently they confined 
themselves to these two (except for the reference to the Dioscuri); also 
it is clear, from Curtius’ statement that Heracles and Dionysus were 
to give place to the new deity, that they did not identify Alexander with 
Dionysus, which may have its bearing on the thoroughly discredited 
story that Alexander was made a New Dionysus at Athens. 

What Curtius says is supported by stories, A6yoi, quoted by Arrian; 
these stories give the substance of some of the flatteries bestowed on 
Alexander at Bactra, but do not allude to the manner in which this stuff 
got handed down to posterity. The obscure reference in Curtius to the 
Dioscuri is explained by Arrian iv, 8, 3. Alexander, runs the A6yos, had 
neglected his usual sacrifice to Dionysus on his day and had sacrificed 
to the Dioscuri instead; and at the banquet at which Cleitus was killed 
some had recalled that the Dioscuri had become sons of Zeus, cutting 
out Tyndareus (meaning thereby to suggest that Alexander had become 
a son of Zeus, cutting out Philip); certain ‘flatterers’ thereon asserted 
that the Dioscuri had done nothing comparable to what Alexander 

1 Arr. tv, 9, 9, where he is called koA«§ and hrotroto;. 
a Plut. Mot. 60 b, c, cf. 61 0 (the treatise on koAoksIo). 

3 For conjectures about other writings of his see Berve it, no. 437. 

4 Curt. VIII, 5, 10 sqq. 

3 Id. vm, 5, 8 (given p. 55 n. 1). 

6 Plut. Mot . 65 c, where Medios is called the leader tou irepl t6v ’AA££cw8pov 
yopoO t©v koA&kmv. So Plut. Mot. 331 a, the poets who flattered 
Alexander’s Fortune. 
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had done. 1 Another Aoyo; (Arr. iv, io, <5) asserted that before the 
abortive irpooxuvriai; ceremony Anaxarchus had said that Alexander 
the Heraclid had a better right to be considered a god than Dionysus 
or Heracles. All this indicates that Curtius’ poets reproduced 
and worked up the kind of talk that went on, some of it no doubt 
their own. 

For the Achilles stories we have to turn to another poet, Choerilus, 
whom Curtius also mentions. Choerilus of Iasos,* not to be confused 
with the earlier and better known Choerilus of Samos, was also with 
Alexander in Asia and described his opera (i.e. his acts, irettpaypeva)^ 
this took the form of a poem in which in 'Some way, though exactly 
how cannot be said, Alexander appeared as Achilles, as is evident from 
the story — whether true or otherwise is immaterial in this connection — 
that Alexander said he would sooner be Homer’s Thersites than 
Choerilus’ Achilles. 4 Some or all of the fictitious connections of 
Alexander with Achilles which we possess must be Choerilus’ in- 
vention. The picturesque ride of the Thessalian cavalry round Achilles’ 
tomb, while they called on Achilles’ horses by name, 5 is not history 
(though one would like it to be), for the Thessalians were not there at 
all;® it is obvious poetry, and not bad poetry either, despite Choerilus’ 
reputation. Alexander’s fight with the river Acesines, 7 down which 
he did not sail, is poetical stuff also; it was imitated from one poet, 
Achilles’ fight with the river Scamander in Homer, and passed on to 
another, the fight in Nonnus of Dionysus with the river Hydaspes, 
father of the Indian leader Deriades. When Alexander crowned Achilles’ 
tomb, Hephaestion was said to have crowned that of Patroclus. 8 It was 
too early for Hephaestion, who was not one of Alexander’s boyhood 
friends, to appear as his Patroclus; it may be from the source featuring 

r What the Dioscuri had done seems unknown, but Aetius ( S.V.F . n, 1009) 
says that they, together with Heracles and Dionysus, were raised to the 
gods for benefiting mankind. 

2 Berve II, no. 819, with full references; Jacoby n, p. 828, no. 10. 

3 Porphyry on Horace, A.P. 1. 357. 

4 lb ., ‘Alexander dixisse fertur, multum malle se Thersiten Homeri esse 
quam Choerili Achillem’. So, without naming Choerilus, Ps.-Call. A', 1, 
4 2 > r 3- 

5 Philostratus, Heroicus, xx, 29; see G. Radet, Notes critiques sur I’histoire 
d' Alexandre, 1, 1925, p. 12. 

6 The cavalry crossed from Sestos to Abydos with Parmenion, Arr. 1, 11,6; 
Diod. xvii, 17, 1 implies the same. Plutarch, Alex, xv, makes Alexander 
too cross the Dardanelles and thence go to Ilium, which differs from the 
A6yos in Arrian. 

7 Diod. xvii, 97, 3; Curt, ix, 4, 14; Addenda. 8 Arr. 1, 12, i, a A6yo$. 
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Hephaestion which Diodorus used (§ F, p. 78), but whether from 
Choerilus originally cannot be said. Finally, there is the death of 
Bads, which is on quite a different footing and requires separate treat- 
ment (App. 1 1). 

Apart from the poets mentioned by Curtius, another of the time is 
known who had a great deal to do with the Heracles stories, the author 
of the Heracleia known to Strabo. Heracles had naturally been a 
favourite subject for poets for centuries, and three other Heracleias 
were written later in Hellenisdc times; 1 but Strabo calls the one in 
question 'the Heracleia’ as though no other were known, 1 which may 
mean that it was the only one known to him as bearing on the Alexander- 
Heracles stories he is discussing. The ascription of this poem to 
Peisander was usual, and in one place Strabo so cites it;3 but in another 
place he expresses doubts whether the author was Peisander or someone 
else. 4 Naturally we are no wiser than he; conjecture has been rife, 5 and 
the name is not very material; I shall use the term ‘Peisander’, in 
inverted commas, to denote the author of the Heracleia cited by Strabo, 
which will beg no questions. It is certain, from Arrian’s explicit state- 
ment, 6 that much of Strabo’s criticism which I am about to cite was, 
in essence, taken from that genuine critic Eratosthenes, and it may be 
that the phrase 'the Heracleia’ is Eratosthenes’ also; but I shall con- 
tinue to call it Strabo’s, for besides reproducing Eratosthenes he made 
additions of his own. Strabo then says first 7 that, to flatter Alexander, 
the name Caucasus (the ‘end of die earth’ to Greeks, KccOkcktov 
feryarroGovToc) was transferred to the Indian mountains (i.e. to the new 
‘end of the earth’), and with the name were transferred the stories of 
Prometheus and his cave and of Heracles releasing him; the flattery 
here must lie in the suggestion that Alexander had gone farther than 
Heracles. In a later book 8 Strabo is more explicit; taking together the 
three Heracles stories in India which were connected with Alexander, 
viz. that Heracles had failed to take Aornos, that the Sibi were descendants 
of Heracles’ troops, and the P rometheus- Caucasus story, he says it is 
clear that these stories are ‘inventions of those who flattered Alexander ’9 
(for which he gives two reasons) and then adds that the crroAij of 

1 See Gruppe, ‘Herakles’ in PW Supp. Bd. m, 1118, iizi. 

3. Strabo xiv, 2, 13 (655); xv, 1, 9 (688). 

3 Id. xiv, 655, nelcrctvBpos 6 -rf|v ‘HpaxAsIctv yp&yas. 

4 Id. xv, 688, si rtsteavBpos ijv sIts fitAAo; tis. 

5 Gruppe, op. cit. 1118. Not in Susemihl. 

6 Arr. v, 3, 1-4, expressly from Eratosthenes. 

7 Strabo xi, 5, 5 (505). 8 Id. xv, 1, 9 (688). 

9 Id. xv, 1, 9 (688), irMtorucn-a t«v koAoksu6vtcov ’AA^ccvSpov. 
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Heracles, i.e. his Indian expedition, is ‘an invention of the poet of the 
Heracleia, whether he were Peisander or someone else’. 1 These two 
phrases, both using the same word for invention, irAdatrot, and both 
referring to the same thing, the Indian expedition of Heracles, prove 
that ‘those who flattered Alexander’ and 'the poet of the Heracleia 
are identical; and as you cannot flatter a dead man, it means that 
‘Peisander’ was another contemporary of Alexander’s. It does not 
prove that he was one of the ‘chorus' who were with him in India, 
but it makes it very probable; otherwise how would he have flattered 
him? 

Before leaving Heracles, there are two other points to notice. One 
is a small apparent discrepancy in our sources with regard to the transfer 
of the name Caucasus. According to Arrian, Eratosthenes attributed 
the transfer of the name to ‘ the Macedonians’, i.e. the army.* According 
to Strabo, who is also following Eratosthenes, the transfer was due to 
flatterers of Alexander, whom he specifically identifies with ‘ Peisander ’.3 
The poet, even if he was there, which is only a strong probability, 
certainly did not carry weight enough to make an invention of that 
sort stick; I imagine it means that the army started it and ‘Peisander’ 
then wrote about it and wrote it up. The other point is the Heracles- 
road. Alexander’s fictitious Plans included an Alexander-road planned 
to run along the south coast of the Mediterranean to the Pillars of 
Heracles, i.e. from Egypt to the Straits of Gibraltar; there it would join 
the traditional Heracles 7 road through Spain and Liguria to Italy (see 
App. 24). Some connection of the two roads there must be; what it 
was I do not know. 

The Achilles and Heracles stories, then, centre on two known poets 
respectively; the Dionysus stories cannot be taken so far, though it 
follows from Curtius that Agis and Cleon must both have had a good 
deal to say about Dionysus, and as regards Agis this is borne out by the 
story already cited from Plutarch (p. 56). It may also be noticed that, 
a li ke in Curtius, Plutarch and Strabo, 4 Dionysus and Heracles are 
always bracketed together, as though what was true of one was true of 
the other. Now Curtius’ statement, that these poets as a whole boasted 
that Dionysus and Heracles would give place (cessuros) to the new deity 
Alexander, can only mean that the new deity must have done (or be 

1 lb., TrA&apa t£>v Tqv ‘HpaKAslccv ttoitict&vtcov, eIts TktaavBpos ?jv sIte aAAos 

tis. Tow uomoAimov=TTOir|Tr|S. 

2 Arr. v, 3, 1-3. 

3 Reading together Strabo xi, 505 and xv, 688. See p. 58, nn. 

4 Taking the whole of Strabo’s discussion in xv, 1, 7 to 9 both inclusive 

(687-688). 
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doing) things of the same kind as the two older deities had done but had 
surpassed (or was surpassing) them in the doing of these things; and 
there are no acts ascribed to either Dionysus or Heracles which can 
come in question here except their supposed Indian expeditions. In the 
case of Heracles we have seen that this was in fact so; the same thing 
therefore cannot fail to be true of Dionysus, and Alexander must have 
been represented as imitating and surpassing Dionysus’ Indian ex- 
pedition. This is borne out by the fact that Strabo, in another connection 
(which I shall come to), says that Alexander in India was imitating both 
Heracles and Dionysus. 1 

We have therefore four named poets — Agis, Cleon, Choerilus of 
lasos, ‘Peisander’ — besides an unknown number of others (Curtius’ 
cetera purgamenta ) — who were contemporary with, and flatterers of, 
Alexander, and who were all with him in Asia, at least from Bactra 
onwards, except ‘Peisander’, in whose case there is a strong probability 
but not a certainty. These men wrote poems, not all necessarily before 
Alexander’s death, in which, taking the license of poets, they connected 
him with, and to a large extent made him imitate, pretended exploits of 
Dionysus and Heracles, and made him imitate a recorded exploit of 
Achilles, together with other Achilles connections; that is, they made 
him an imitative character. But it has already been seen (§ E, p. 50) that 
Cleitarchus made him an imitative character (allowing that it is not a 
complete certainty, but only a very high degree of probability, that 
the writer in question was Cleitarchus) ; he made him imitate Dionysus 
and Semiramis; and in face of this there can be very little doubt that it 
was Cleitarchus who reproduced many of the stories invented by these 
poets, not only about Dionysus but about Heracles and Achilles also. 
(For Semiramis we have no evidence; probably most of her connection 
with the Alexander story, § E, p. 51, was Cleitarchus’ own.) We can 
hardly suppose that all these poets told their stories in precisely the 
same form, and Cleitarchus’ use of them would explain why Diodorus 
and Curtius sometimes have differing versions of the same story, a 
thing hard to understand when both writers were supposed to have 
drawn on Cleitarchus alone; Curtius, at any rate, may have read all or 
any of these poets — he certainly knew Agis, Cleon, and Choerilus — 
and that may account, not only for his sometimes differing from 
Diodorus, but for his occasional omission of something he might have 
been expected to give. 

I have often had to speak of these poets as a body, in the way Curtius 

1 Strabo in, 5, 5 (171), uiuodnsvos t6v ‘HpaxAto ko! t6v Aidwcrov. See p. 62 

n. 5 post. 
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does, but they were really a fortuitous concourse of individuals who 
showed certain common tendencies; we do not possess the material to 
differentiate them as we should wish. Naturally some of the remarks 
attributed to, or of the personal stories told about, this or that member 
of the body by other writers may not be true; but the collective tendency 
of the group to write up Alexander on certain lines is unmistakable. 
Of course, as I have pointed out elsewhere (§ D, p. 42 n. 2), the word 
k6Acc§, flatterer, which in Alexander’s day probably did mean a flatterer, 
had become, long before Strabo, Curtius (i.e. adulator ), and Plutarch 
wrote, merely a common-form cliche of Greek propaganda, used to 
signify anyone who thought well of a king, just as some English ex- 
pressions to-day have become mere party propaganda and have lost 
all real meaning; and our poetasters need not have been as worthless, 
whether as poets or as men, as they appear in the tradition. 1 Choerilus 
survived to be read by Horace ; 2 Eratosthenes and Strabo, as we have 
seen, thought it worth while refuting ‘Peisander’; Curtius must have 
read Agis and Cleon, which means that their poems were there for him 
to read. But their writing up of Alexander on the lines indicated by 
the tradition about them started inventions which were not only 
untrue and foolish but which have exercised an unhappy influence on 
history. 3 

Naturally, so long as it was believed that Cleitarchus was con- 
temporary and primary evidence, it was impossible for anyone to 
isolate this group of poetasters and to put them in their right place 
among the Alexander-sources; but now that they have been isolated 
and that it has appeared that Cleitarchus was indebted to them, it is 
natural to ask whether other things in the tradition may not derive 
from them besides stories connecting Alexander with Dionysus, 
Heracles, and Achilles. It is of course impossible now to find out what 
Cleitarchus’ real debt to them was, or whether other things which in 
§ E are ascribed to Cleitarchus might not have originally come from 
them also; there is not the material. But one story at least exists which 
must belong to this group. Strabo in one place discusses the habit, or sup- 
posed habit, of Greeks of setting up pillars or altars to mark the farthest 

1 Curtius’ ‘urbium suarum purgamenta’. 

2 Horace, A.P. 1 . 357; cf. Ep. 11, 1, 232 sqq. 

3 Instances are not wanting in Greek literature of poetic inventions becoming 
‘history’. Pausanias’ account of the exploits of the Messenian hero 
Aristomenes is taken from Rhianus’ epic; the nightmare horrors recorded 
of Apollodorus, tyrant of Cassandreia, probably come, as Niebuhr first 
suggested, from a tragedy of Lycophron’s (see Tam, Andgonos Gonatas, 
p. 171). Doutbless search would reveal other cases. 
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point reached; 1 and Alexander set up altars both on the Jaxartes, 4 his 
farthest point north, and on the Beas, 3 his farthest point east. Pliny 
records that Dionysus, Heracles, and Semiramis had all set up altars on 
the Jaxartes before him;* the Semiramis altars presumably come from 
Cleitarchus, those of Dionysus and Heracles from one of our poets, 
whether they were passed on by Cleitarchus or otherwise. Strabo 
records, as we have seen, that on the Beas also Alexander was imitating 
Heracles and Dionysus, 3 which presumably again comes from one of 
our poets, whoever passed it on. But the point I wish to make is that 
there is a story attached to the altars on the Beas, the story of Alexander’s 
camp, 6 which is such a meaningless extravaganza that even a Cleitarchus 
could not have invented it; it must come from some poet, and a very 
bad poet at that. As given in the fullest version, that of Diodorus, 
Alexander orders a camp to be built three times too large, with two 
couches for each man five cubits long (7^ ft.) and two mangers for each 
horse twice the usual size, so that the camp might be f|pcoiKi f |v (suitable 
for one who was imitating fipcoes) and that the natives might think the 
Macedonians had been giants. This piece of nonsense of course no 
more invalidates Ptolemy’s testimony to the building of the altars than 
does the failure of a modern attempt to find traces of them.? 

x Strabo III, 5, 5 (170-1). 

2 Pliny VI, 49; Orosius I, 2, 5; Peutinger table. See Tarn, J.H.S. lx, 1940, 
p. 92. There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of these altars, though 
the Alexander-historians do not mendon them. 

3 Arr. v, 29, 1, from Ptolemy; the citation of Ptolemy runs on from 28, 4. 

4 Pliny vi, 49; see § E, p. 50. 

5 Strabo in, 5, 5 (171); see p. do n. 1 above. Diodorus and Justin do not 
mention Heracles and Dionysus in this connection, and Curtius only 
mentions them in one of his rhetorical speeches (ix, 2, 29); this may be 
against it having been Cleitarchus who passed on the notice given by 
Strabo, especially as Strabo hardly ever used Cleitarchus (App. 13, p. 274 
n. 4), whom he considered a liar (§ B, p. 15; § E, p. 44 n. 2). 

6 Diod. xvn, 95, 2; Curt, ix, 3, 19; Justin xu, 8, 16. 

7 Sir A. Stein, Archaeological Reconnaissances in N. W. India and S.E. Iran, 
1937, chap. 1: the altars must have been long since washed away by the 
westward shift of the Beas, there examined. 
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(All references to Diodorus are to book xvn unless otherwise stated.) 

I must now turn to Diodorus book xvn and consider it by itself as 
what it professes to be, an account of Alexander and his career 
written by Diodorus as a chapter in his Universal History. 

It used to be believed that Diodorus was a mere conduit pipe, that is, 
that he took some particular writer for the chapter in hand and largely 
reproduced him. A more recent variant of this theory has maintained 
that he took two writers and corrected his principal source by the other 
one ; 1 another, that he changed sources but only used one at a time and 
never conflated two;* another, that he added to his principal source 
from any and every source he chose . 3 As to these theories, it must be 
remembered that, in his own eyes, he was a historian, with all that that 
implied; he is never averse to giving his own personal view;* and it does 
not follow that each of his books was written in the same way. He was 
not a competent historian, but that he naturally did not recognise; he is 
personally rather stupid, but honestly in earnest; he writes what he 
thinks is history, and in book xvn, when he comes across some story 
which he doubts, he gives it as a AsydpEvov, ‘so they say’, exactly as 
Arrian does . 3 If modern source-analysis has led to one result more 
certain than others, it is that the main source of his books xvm-xx, 
omitting the Sicilian parts, is Hieronymus of Cardia; but, even so, he 
inserts at his pleasure items from other writers or from his own know- 
ledge, and his account of the affairs of old Greece is from a different 
writer altogether . 6 Again, take the remaining book which has a good 
deal to do with the Hellenistic world, book u. There is no principal 
source here at all; it is a medley of many sources, some of which leap 
to the eye — Ctesias, Herodotus, Aristobulus, Cleitarchus, Iambulus, 

i See R.Laqueur, Timaios von TauromenionundNikolaosvonDamaskos, 1936 
(offprint of two PW articles with an Introduction). 

2 N. G. L. Hammond on book xvi, C.Q. xxxi, 1937, p. 79; xxxii, 1938, 
p. 137 (summary, p. 149). 

3 R. Schubert, Die Quellen der Geschichte der Diadocherqeit, 1914, and see 

§ F. 

4 E.g. 6, 3, Darius a worthy opponent; 38, 4-7, his personal view of 
Alexander and of the part played by tOxti and dpsTi), an important passage; 
52, 4 sqq., Alexandria in his own day; 1x7, 5, he ranks Alexander above 
Julius Caesar. 

5 See 4, 8; 65, 5; 73, 4; 85, 2; 96, 2; no, 7; 115, 5; 118, 1. 

6 If this be Diyllus in books xvi (Hammond, op. cit.) and xvm (Schubert, 
op. cit.) y xvn must follow. 
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Agatharchides, Poseidonius, to mention only a few. Obviously there- 
fore one must not start looking at book xvn with any preconceived 
ideas. Whatever may be the case in the earlier books, 1 in the later books, 
where so much is covered by the Kotvfi, there is little aid to be got from 
style; in xvii, very occasionally, some unusual word may help,* but as 
a rule Diodorus covers up everything with his own style, pleasant, 
pedestrian, quite undistinguished. But the personality of the source may 
show through the style. Take the description of Arabia in book n; it 
has been called ‘flaming’, and flaming it is, but the flame is that of 
Poseidonius. No one, passing from xvii to xviii-xx, can be insensible 
to the change of atmosphere when Diodorus begins to use Hieronymus, 
even though his own personal framework of history remains. 

For Diodorus, in his later books, had a theory of history which can 
be summed up by naming that great Hellenistic goddess, Fortune. He 
gives his own philosophy of the ups and downs of Fortune in xvm, 59, 
5-6, using as an exemplar Eumenes of Cardia: the real marvel, he says, 
would be, not that the unexpected happens, but should it ever fail to 
happen, and history must be accepted on this basis — a convenient 
doctrine which can be invoked to cover any improbability or incon- 
sistency. Fortune is the framework of, and dominates, book xvii; but 
as Diodorus’ theory of Fortune is not set out till xvm, it is obvious 
that this conception, though far from original, is his own; it cannot be 
taken from Cleitarchus or any other Alexander-historian. But Diodorus 
himself is inconsistent, for he distinguishes sharply between Philip and 
Alexander. In xvi, 1 , 6 he dismisses Fortune from the story of Philip; 
Philip did what he did, not by tOxt| but by his own ape-rf], whereas 
(xvii, 38, 4) Alexander’s victories were due rather to tv>xt) than to dpETp, 
though once (at Tyre, 46, 2) he rises superior to the envy of Fortune. 
Fortune runs all through book xvn; it is she who brings the Persian 
leaders together at Granicus (20, 1), who causes Memnon’s death 
(29, 4), who cures Alexander at the Cydnus (31, 6) and reverses her 
former favours to Persia , 3 though Persians thought their treasures a 
refuge against her ( 66 , 2). Various instances of her mutability are given; 4 
Sisygambis refuses to trust such an unstable goddess (59, 7). She in- 

1 Laqueur, op. cit. argues that in the earlier books the style is important for 
tracing the sources. 

2 I have not found many; the Cleitarchus extract in 75 (see § F'), arparnyia 
at Gaugamela for a tA§is of the phalanx (57, 2), the mention of argyraspids 
(see § G'), perhaps exhaust the list. But we shall find some instances of 
sentences quoted verbatim from Aristobulus. 

3 Atlssus, 35, 7 to 36, 3; the story of the weeping eunuch, 66 , 4. 

4 47, < 5 ; 69, 6; 101, 2. 
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fluences ordinary events; the rains in India (94, 3), and Harpalus’ 
benefits to Athens (108, 6), are alike her 'work. She even influences the 
gods; it is her doing that an oracle arrives from Ammon at an opportune 
moment (115, 6). Once, and once only, she has no share in events: 
Alexander’s death is decreed, not by her, but by Fate. 1 It must be 
emphasised that Diodorus’ ‘Fortune’ in book xvn is the universal 
goddess; it has nothing to do with Alexander’s own special tOxb> the 
thing which, in Peripatetic eyes, as exhibited in Curtius (see § G), was 
his ruin; Diodorus knows nothing of the ‘Fortune of Alexander’, so 
his sources knew nothing either. 

Within this framework Diodorus — and this is the important matter — 
has set two inconsistent and totally different portraits of Alexander, 
which run side by side throughout the book; the dominant portrait, 
which occupies the greater space, is favourable, the other unfavourable. 
It is curious that this fact, which leaps to the eye, seems never to have 
been noticed. I will take the favourable portrait first. 

Speaking in his own person (38, 5-7), Diodorus says that, though 
Alexander’s victories were due to mixr) rather than to apeTi'j, yet when 
once he had got power his compassion for the fallen was his own, 
whereas most men cannot stand good fortune and become overweening ; 
so, though Alexander lived long ago, it is just and fitting that we to-day 
should give him the praise due to his own virtues. As this is the exact 
antithesis of the view given by Curtius (see § G), any idea that the two 
writers can have had the same main source vanishes from the very 
start. It is difficult to-day to realise how strange this trait of compassion 
in Alexander* must have seemed to his contemporaries, anyhow to 
Greeks; no public man throughout Greek history is, I think, recorded 
to have shown pity; 3 it was unmanly, 4 and best left to poets and 

1 f) ireirpwutiin only comes on the stage at Babylon (116, x and 4), and may 
be due to Diodorus’ source, here mainly Aristobulus (post). But Fate had 
also killed Philip, in whose career Fortune had no part (xvi, 1, 5). I do 
not profess to understand Diodorus’ reasoning in the matter. 

2 It is brought out by Arrian no less than by Diodorus: Alexander shows 
mercy at Ephesus, 1, 17, 12, and pity (oTktos) at Miletus, 1, 19, 6; he pities 
the Theban envoys, ix, 15, 3, and pardons the hungry men who broke the 
seals on his food-dump in Gedrosia, VI, 23, 5. 

3 Once of a Macedonian, Antigonus Gonatas, when he sent two slaves to 
nurse the dying Bion. 

4 Note how, in the Mitylenaean debate in Thucydides (ni, 48), Diodotus, 
while arguing that it is inexpedient to put the Mitylenaeans to death, 
indignantly disclaims all idea of pity (oIktos) or kindness (Smstaia), both 
for himself and his audience. Herodotus v, 92 has one story of men 
showing pity; they were assassins. 
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philosophers. 1 Diodorus’ theme is illustrated by Alexander’s pity for 
Darius’ womenfolk 1 and for the maimed men at Persepolis, 3 and by the 
whole story of his relations (partly at any rate historical) with Darius’ 
mother Sisygambis, who at the end refuses to survive him (118, 3); 
on one occasion (66, 6), he fears thatheAsj been overweening. Through- 
out the book, in unstinted profusion, are attributed to him all the well- 
known qualities which went to compose the figure of the ideal Hellenistic 
monarch, as elaborated by the world of philosophy in its endless treatises 
on Kingship, that is, on the art of ruling: cpiAavQpconiot or love for 
subjects; 4 etepyecrla, which brings benefits to subjects; 3 iTnsfKsia, 
kindness to all, a kindness based upon reasonableness; 6 ueycchoipuxlcc 
or greatness of soul;? xpriord-rriSj goodness; 8 ctOvectis, wisdom.? The 
connotation, in particular, of the three terms here put first is un- 
mistakable. But though he can show compassion, which is no part of 
the equipment of the ideal Hellenistic king, he is anything but a soft 
character. His courage, dtv&psla, and energy, hvkpyeia, are emphasised 
throughout; 10 daring and endurance are natural to him; 11 heentersTyre 
and the Malli town all alone (the former feat is not historical); Granicus 
is his own personal victory (21, 4), and he hopes and intends that Issus 
and ‘ Arbela’ will be the same;” he punishes his satraps severely for the 
(to philosophy) most grievous sin of u(3pis, insolence (106, 2), the 
sin which the Stoic school attributed to Alexander himself. Nevertheless, 
in spite of his victories, he often brought peoples over to him by 
persuasion, not by force; 13 like Seleucus after him, he answered in this 
(though Diodorus may not have known it) not to the Hellenistic but to 
the Indian ideal conception of the supreme monarch. 14 

This is a consistent and understandable portrait of a hero; but beside 
it there runs through the book another portrait quite inconsistent with 

1 Philosophers: Bion and Xenocrates pitied animals, Epicurus slaves. 
Poets: one or two stories in Homer; Aeschylus’ Prometheus ; Euripides, 
of course, all through. He stood alone. 

2 Diod. xvn, 38, 3 and 5, iAeos. 

3 69, 4; so Curt, v, 5, 8. 

4 a, a; 4, h 3, 9> a 4, 1; 37, 3, <*5 38, 35 i°4, 4- 

5 2 4> tJ <59, 9i 94, 3- 

6 38, 3; 66, 6; 69, 9; 73, 157 6, 1; 91, 7. 

7 <59, Si 74, 4i 84, i- 

8 79, 1. 9 oOvEots, 1, 3; !pp6vT|ms, 38, 5. 

xo dvSpElcc passim; IvfpyEia, 4, 5 ; 7, 2; 30, 7. 

1 r 82, <5, Tfj awi'iSsi Kat KapTspiqn. 

12 33, 5, 57, d; do, 1. 13 3, 6; 24, 1; ,, y,, 1U4, 4. 

14 On this feature of the Chakravartin, see Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 263 
and references. Seleucus: App. Syr. 55. 
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the first one, that of a contemptible and bloodstained tyrant. I give 
this second portrait here as Diodorus gives it. Though Alexander desired 
an accommodation with Thebes, he nevertheless decided to destroy the 
city utterly; 1 and when the Thebans issued their counter-proclamation 
he became ‘like a wild beast in his soul’.* At Tyre, besides the captives 
he sells (this was true), he hangs or crucifies 2,000 others (46, 4). At 
Persepolis he not only burns the palace, which was true, but sacks the 
town with every circumstance of murder and rapine (70, 2). He 
devastates the Mardi country with fire and threatens the people with 
extermination (76, 5, 7). He massacres the harmless Brandiidae for the 
supposed treachery of their ancestors. 3 He utterly exterminates the first 
people he meets in India, to discourage the rest. 4 He massacres die 
surrendered mercenaries at Massaga (84, 1 sqq.). He burns the Agelasseis 
alive in their town (96, 5). He massacres 80,000 people in Sambos’ 
country (102, 6). For no apparent reason he ravages the land of the 
Oreitae with fire and sword and massacres ‘many myriads’ (104, 6 sq.). 
His personal character is no better. Though the army has condemned 
Parmenion to death, Alexander does not execute the sentence but 
assassinates him, 3 just as he is said to have assassinated Attalus, though 
a proven traitor. 6 He has a concubine for every day of the year. 7 He 
does not know what common fairness means. 8 He can be at a loss, or 
indeed in an agony of distress and perplexity;? at Tyre he nearly gives 
up (42, 6; 45, 7). Above all, he is a trickster; he cheats over Darius’ 
letter, submitting a forgery to the generals (39, 2); and he is made to 
cheat in very terrible fashion over the Massaga massacre (pp. 53-4). 

That these two portraits cannot come from the same source is 
obvious. They are not even joined up. The statements that Alexander 
wanted accommodation with Thebes and decided to destroy the city 
utterly stand side by side in the same section. His ueyaXoipuyia is 
emphasised just before the terrible quibble at Massaga. Persian cities 

1 Both in the same section, 9, 2-4. 2 9, 6, drrro6tipt«06ls -rf)v ^u>o'l v - 

3 Table of contents k’. See App. 13. 

4 Table of contents Xp’. 3 80, 1, 3, 65 oXo<p 6 vficre. 

6 2, 5, 6oAo<povfjo-ca, though his treachery is given 3, 2. In 5, 2 Diodorus has 
a different story, even worse for Alexander; this is an accretion on the 
unfavourable portrait from some other source. For another such accretion 
see n. 9 below. 

7 77, 6. See p. 82 n. 3 and App. 18 p. 323. 

8 The story of Dioxippus’ duel, 100 sq. 

9 dmixavla at Halicarnassus, 26, 7, and at Tyre, 42, 6; dycovia in case 
Memnon invades Macedonia, 31, 4. This particular failing is not met with 
after the ‘mercenaries’ source’ ceases, and should therefore come from it. 
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join him, not through fear, just after the (supposed) horrors of die sack 
of Persepolis. The vitally necessary punishment of the satraps for ill- 
treatment of subjects follows straight upon his own massacre of the 
Oreitae, Two completely different accounts of his treatment of the 
Oreitae, of which more presently, stand side by side (see App. 8, 11, 
pp. 252 sq.). I really need not go on. It means that Diodorus personally, 
apart fiom his sources, was not a good historian; but that is well- 
known. Left to himself, he can say the most extraordinary things: 
Sisygambis warns Alexander of the Lyncestian long before he ever came 
across her (32, 1); when his men are swept away crossing the Tigris 
he devises the scheme of making them take hands, commonplace 
knowledge to everybody everywhere. 1 I do not of course mean that 
the one portrait could have been all light and no shadows, the odier all 
shadows and no light; I mean that the two conceptions of Alexander 
which stand at the base of the two portraits, the king and the tyrant, 
are irreconcilable; we are dealing with two separate sources, and we 
have to find them. 

There is no doubt about the secondary portrait, the unfavourable 
one. The source is some one who delighted in stories of massacres, 
whether his own or somebody else’s invention or just the floating tales 
of popular belief, and this can only be Cleitarchus (see § E, pp. 53 sq,)-, 
in fact, one massacre, that in Sambos’ territory, is explicitly ascribed to 
him. 1 There will be more to say about Cleitarchus later; meanwhile I 
need only point out that it follows that the dominant portrait, the 
favourable one, was not from Cleitarchus, who moreover was, as has 
been seen (§ E), in all probability hostile to Alexander’s memory. ■ But 
the dominant portrait, in a secondary writer, is almost bound to come 
hrom his main source (if he has one), 3 the source he used to give him, 
at the least, a connected outline of the story, however much he might 
embellish it or add incidents and details from elsewhere; and as we 
know that Diodorus did, for the connected story in books xvi and 
xvni-xx, use a main source — i.e, Theopompus for Philip II in book 
xvi, Hieronymus for die Successors in books xvm to xx — he must have 
had a main source for xvix also ; and Cleitarchus was not, and cannot 
have been, his main source for that book, otherwise we should get die 

1 5 5 , AvtimtiX^MWos. Taking hands ‘like men crossing a river’ is one of 
the two unforgettable illustrations in Agelaus’ famous speech at Naupactus, 
Polyb. v, 104, 1, and he had to use an image universally known. 

2 Cleitarchus fr. 25, Jacoby=Curt. ix, 8, 15. 

3 Curtius (see § G) is an exception, as in so many things; he seems to have 
had no main source after Gaugamela, and his main portrait derives from 
Peripatetic tradition. 
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absurdity that the main source was only used for a secondary portrait, 
not for the primary one. What we really have to do, therefore, to get at 
Diodorus’ main source in xvn, is to seek the origin of the main portrait. 

It was favourable to Alexander, and portraits favourable to Alexander 
were anything but common. Literature, generally speaking, was in 
Greek hands, not Macedonian; and Greece, with the exception of one 
or two bodies of men who produced no literature — the aristocracy of 
Argos, for example — was hostile, often bitterly hostile, to Alexander; 
that needs no repeating. We do get, in Alexander’s own generation, 
some individual Greeks who accompanied him and felt his influence, 
but these were the only Greeks favourable to him till a much later time, 
so far as our knowledge goes. Of the great schools of philosophy and 
learning who guided thought, two, the Stoics and the Peripatetics, were 
bitterly hostile to him from start to finish, 1 and that coloured the whole 
of the literature of Alexandria, which grew out of Peripateticism, just 
as the Stoics were responsible for the blind hatred of Alexander so 
vehemently expressed by the eclectic Stoics of the early Roman Empire, 
like Lucan and Seneca. Of the other two schools, the Epicurean 
neither sought nor exercised any influence on history, while the 
Academy seems to have been tolerably neutral. It is noteworthy that, 
of the only three later writers known (Diodorus apart) who on the 
whole represented Alexander in a favourable light, the affinities of 
Eratosthenes 1 and Plutarch were with the Academy; and the fact that 
the third and most important, Arrian, was a convinced Stoic and yet 
wrote the book he did, is evidence of a character whose desire for the 
truth could not be better proved by a dozen disquisitions. The question 
then has to be asked very seriously, who could have been responsible 
for the favourable portrait in Diodorus, it having to be somebody who 
wrote a history of Alexander from start to finish, to give Diodorus the 
outline of events. Not Nearchus; he only wrote on India and his own 

1 I give this here once for all, as it will often be referred to. For the Stoic 
view see J. Stroux, Die stoische Beurteilung Alexanders des Grossen, 
Philol. lxxxviii, 1933, p. 222, which supersedes all earlier work, though 
W. Hoffmann, Das literarisehe Portrdt Alexanders d. G., I9°7, is sdll 
useful, and cf. Tam, A.J.P. lx, 1939, pp- 51-6. To the Stoics, he was 
bad from the start; his paidagogos Leonidas ought to have knocked the 
•rOipos out of him, and did not. Justin may have some affinity with this 
view, see § H. The Peripatetic view has long been known, as Cicero 
gives it; it is clearly set out in Stroux, pp. 229 sq.: Aristotle turned out a 
perfectly good pupil, but he was ruined by his own fortune. This portrait 
is given at full length by Curtius, see § G. 

2 This is certain. Evidence collected, Tarn, A.J.P. LX, 1939, pp* 53 
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voyage. Not Onesicritus; he did not write a history but a professed 
romance (§ D, pp. 34 sq.), and there is no sign of Diodorus having 
used him. Certainly not Chares the Chamberlain; one or two passages 
apart, like the proskynesis matter (which he presumably saw), the 
fragments only exhibit a trifler, immersed in Court ceremonies and 
dinners, the minutiae of his office; no influence on anybody can be 
traced. The scanty fragments of Marsyas of Pella, the only Macedonian 
writer known besides Ptolemy, tell us nothing, and no influence of his 
is traceable. Callisthenes of course is out of the question; he died at 
Bactra, and anyhow we know the kind of things he wrote, which 
Diodorus does not reproduce. Unless we are to postulate the use of 
some unknown writer whose history has perished without trace, which 
would be absurd, we are thrown back on Arrian’s sources, Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus. Arrian is primarily Ptolemy; but Diodorus’ complete 
lack of understanding of Alexander’s military operations, after he 
ceases to have the ‘mercenaries’ source’ to help him, shows that if he 
did use Ptolemy at all, it can only have been incidentally. He sometimes 
reproduces the ‘good’ tradition which we know from Arrian, but in 
such cases it is usually impossible to say whether he is reproducing 
Ptolemy, or Aristobulus, or die two in agreement. I can only say that 
I have not found anything myself which must show a knowledge of 
Ptolemy, though there are two things which perhaps might do so. 1 2 3 
There is the figure of 1,000 ships on the Indus (95, 5). This is Ptolemy’s 
figure;* but Aristobulus, or anybody else, might have given it also. 
And there is the story (103, 7) that in Sambos’ country Ptolemy was 
wounded by a poisoned weapon and cured through Alexander dreaming 
that a serpent brought to him the proper remedial herb in its mouth. 
The serpent, like one of the snakes which, Ptolemy said, guided Alexander 
to Ammon, must have been Psois-Sarapis in his serpent form, 3 and the 
story is propaganda for Sarapis. Ptolemy did twice introduce propa- 
ganda for Sarapis, the god he had made, into the Alexander-story: the 
snakes on the way to Ammon, and the story that the god at Babylon 
whose oracle was sought by the generals when Alexander lay dying 
was Sarapis. 4 But it is more than doubtful if the story of the serpent in 

1 Add perhaps that Diodorus (xvn, 17, 6) does once call Granicus a hnro- 
uaX ia > which is Arrian’s phrase (1, 17, 9; iv, 8, 6; vi, n, 4; cf. vu, 9, 7). 
But he might have got it anywhere. 

2 Arr. vi, 2, 4, where x^i»v for Sictx'Mwv is certain. 

3 Ta xlviii, 1928, p. 219. The other snake was Thermuthis-Isis. 

4 Arr. vu, 26, 2; Plut Alex, lxxvi. See Kaerst, Gesch. d. Hellenismus 11 4 , 
pp. 244 sq.; A. D. Nock, J.H.S. xlviii, 1928, p. 21 n. 2. 
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Alexander’s dream comes from Ptolemy at all. It is a dubious story, 
for there is another version which places Ptolemy’s wound in the land 
of the Oreitae and makes Alexander dream that a man, not a serpent, 
brought the remedial herb; 1 2 more likely Diodorus got the serpent 
story from some writer (it could even be Cleitarchus, for it recurs in 
Curtius ix, 8, 26) who invented it to do honour to Ptolemy and his 
god, seeing that Diodorus follows it up with a formal ‘Praise of 
Ptolemy’, which Ptolemy could not have written himself. Another 
matter to notice, in regard to Ptolemy, is that Diodorus’ favourable 
portrait of Alexander makes much use, as we have seen, of the terminology 
proper to the ideal Hellenistic king; this does not fit with what is known 
of Ptolemy and his portrait of Alexander, but it does fit with Arrian, 
and may therefore fit with Aristobulus. 

The result is that, by a process of exhaustion, we are thrown back on 
Aristobulus as Diodorus’ main source, that is to say, his main source 
from the point (which I shall come to) where he ceases to rely on the 
‘mercenaries’ source’. I am not of course relying solely on a process 
of exhaustion; book xvn contains many recognisable items from 
Aristobulus, apart from the important but unnoticed fact that 
Diodorus uses Aristobulus’ nomenclature, a good and certain 
test; for my analysis of part of Strabo xv in § D has shown that 
Aristobulus used a number of name-forms differing from those of 
Ptolemy-Arrian. I must now run through Diodorus, and examine his 
sources; I may say at once that we shall find that book xvn is a pretty 
complex work. 

Diodorus begins by taking the ‘mercenaries’ source’ as his principal 
guide down to Issus, and it will be well to see what this document, also 
largely used by Curtius, was.* Every one will have noticed two things: 
that Diodorus has very little about Alexander himself between his 
crossing to Asia and Issus, and that he dismisses the whole of the story 
in Asia Minor between Halicarnassus and Cilicia with the bald state- 

1 Strabo, xv, 2, 7 (723). 

2 Ranke, I believe, was the first to suggest that Diodorus had some in- 

formation from the side of Darius’ Greek mercenaries, and this was taken 
up by Kaerst, Gesch. d. Hellmtsmus I 3 , 544; but as long as it was believed 
that Diodorus xvn was Cleitarchus and that Cleitarchus was an early 
source who might have had verbal information, there was no temptation 
to go further. But now that it is certain (§ C) that Cleitarchus, at the 
earliest, is after 280 b.c., the position is altered, and Diodorus’ omission 
of Alexander’s march across Asia Minor is alone conclusive that he was 
using some written source which omitted it also; and only a ‘mercenaries’ 
source’ could have had a reason (pp. 72-3) for doing this. 
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ment that ‘Alexander subdued the coast as far as Cilicia’, 1 thus omitting 
two incidents which bear strongly on Alexander’s character, Mount 
Climax and the Gordian knot. The reason of both phenomena is diat 
Diodorus is following the so-called ‘mercenaries’ source’, an unknown 
Greek who wrote from the point of view of the Greek mercenaries in 
Darius’ service. He was a capable and tolerably accurate writer, well 
versed in military matters ; he does not abuse Alexander, who is merely 
die opponent of Darius; his object is to tell the story of the mercenaries. 
From him come the detailed numbers in Diodorus of Alexander's 
army (see App. i, iv), and the oft-repeated statement that the Mace- 
donians fought in relays and replaced tired troops by Ifpebpoi, 4 a thing 
not mentioned elsewhere in our literature, not even by Ptolemy, to 
whom doubtless it was such an everyday matter that he never thought 
of describing it, just as Polybius never described the Achaean con- 
stitution. This writer’s hero is the mercenary leader Memnon, who ts 
well written up; 3 he intends to invade Macedonia itself, not Greece; 4 
he is die hero of Halicarnassus, 5 and takes Mitylene himself, 6 * though in 
fact it was taken after his death; diat death is the supreme instance of 
Fortune’s aid to Alexander.? From this writer also comes die favourable 
view given by Diodorus of the mercenaries’ paymaster Darius; his 
bravery is praised 8 9 (he was really a coward) and his care for his troops? 
(which might be true for the invaluable Greeks); he has a good reason 
for fighting at Issus ; 10 his flight at bo th Issus and Gaugamela is elaborately 
excused. 11 But what makes Diodorus’ use of this writer certain is this. 
In the Aegean, Diodorus naturally takes the story down to Memnon’s 
death. But shortly after that, the mercenaries with the Persian fleet 
were taken by sea direct to Issus; they were not concerned with 

1 27, 7, Tf;v TTapcxOaAcrrTictv irSaav pfxP 1 KiAtidas xs>P“vctnevos. At first 
sight it looks as if Appian, Midi. 8, made Hieronymus say the same thing 
(Jacoby it, no. 154, fr. 3), dcvi rfiv TtapdAtov rfjs napqn/Alas Kod KiAwlcxs 
hipav 666v iitl t6v Aapeiov TpcntfcOai; but the context shows diat Appian 
is only giving the general gist of Hieronymus in order to show that he 
did not take Alexander by Araisus and the north. 

2 Relays: 11, 1; 12, 2; 22, i; 24, 4; 26, 4. The later references in Diodorus 
(67, 5 Uxii, 85, 6 Aornos) are probably only Diodorus himself putting in 
what he has learnt. 

3 7, 2 and 9. 4 18, 2; 31, 3. 

5 *4> 2 \- . , _ , 62 9 > 3 - 7 3 °> H 3 j j 4 - 

8 6, x, his duel with a Cadusian champion. Roughly speaking, the formal 

duels in die Alexander-story are never true. Ptolemy doubtless did kill an 

Indian chief, and Eriguios may himself have killed Satibarzanes in their 

battle; but these were not ‘duels’. 

9 7i 2 > frtviufAeia. 10 32, 3 sq. n 34, 6; 60, 3 sq. 
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Alexander’s proceedings in Asia Minor prior to his arrival in Cilicia, 
so their writer omitted all this, and consequently Diodorus omitted it 
also; he disposes of Alexander between Halicarnassus and Cilicia in 
six words, though he could have got information elsewhere. The 
writer had some idea that at Granicus the Persian leaders had a plan to 
kill Alexander personally (20, 1 sq.) which Ptolemy could not know (note 
also his touch here that Spithridates, whom he calles Spithrobates, had 
a bodyguard of 40 kinsmen); but though Diodorus uses this, he himself 
attributes the gathering of the Persian leaders to Fortune, one of several 
things which may show that he never gave book xvn a final revision 
(see p. 80 n. 1). Another is the contradiction between Diodorus’ own 
account of the slaughter of the Persians at Issus 1 2 3 and the account of the 
‘ mercenaries’ source which says (35,1) that the Persians escaped easily 
(this is true) and some of them brought over iflvri to Darius, raised a 
power, and proceeded to take appropriate action (48, 6); it is known 
from Curtius, certainly from the same source, that this reference is to 
the occupation of Cappadocia and its important sequel (§ G, pp. 1 10 sq.). 

Very useful is this writer’s account of the mercenaries’ masterpiece, 
the defence of Halicarnassus; it permits us to have two long accounts 
of this siege, that of Ptolemy-Arrian and that of Diodorus following the 
‘mercenaries’ source’,* which agree wonderfully as to the actual military 
operations, but are written, the first from the point of view of the 
besiegers, the second from that of the besieged. Ptolemy gives details 
of the troops Alexander used and of the principal Macedonians killed, 
and Alexander’s attempt on Myndus during the siege; these things 
would hardly be known to the garrison, and do not come in Diodorus. 
In the attack started by Perdiccas’ drunken soldiers, Ptolemy (naturally) 
says the city was almost taken and then breaks off, while Diodorus, 
equally naturally and perhaps truthfully, says that the Macedonians 
were defeated outside the wall and that Alexander had to ask Memnon 
for a truce to bury his dead. In the last great sortie, Diodorus praises, 
while Ptolemy does not mention, the Athenian exile Ephialtes who led 
it; Diodorus adds that the young Macedonians were put to flight and 
were turned back by the veterans behind them, 3 which Ptolemy would 
naturally omit. Finally, while both relate that after the defeat of the last 
sortie Alexander recalled his men when practically in — so much the 
garrison would see — Ptolemy alone gives the reason for this strange 

1 3 <5, 6, over 110,000. 

2 Arr. 1, 20, 2 sqq.; Diod. 23, 4 sqq. 

3 Diod. 27, 2; see also Curt, vin, 1, 3 6 who also (see § G) made much use 
of the ‘mercenaries’ source 1 . 
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act, 1 and that reason the garrison could not know. It is certain that, 
like as the two accounts sometimes are, Diodorus was not using 
Ptolemy at all. 

From this source too comes much of Diodorus’ account of Gauga- 
mela (57 sqq.). Diodorus himself has no understanding of the battle, 
and is very confused (see App. 5, pp. 182 sq.), with some rhetoric; but 
certain points show a source favourable to Persia.* The description 
and disposition of Alexander’s troops, except the light-armed, are so 
correct, including the flanking columns, that it might almost look as if 
he were using Ptolemy, but two things negative this: the fifth battalion 
of the phalanx, that of Amyntas, is commanded, not by Simmias, but 
by Philippus son of Balacrus (57, 3); and Philotas, in command of the 
QiAoi, whatever that may mean, is detached from the eight iAcci of his 
real command, the Companion cavalry. Diodorus’ source (60, 1) 
makes Alexander’s charge the answer to die charge of the Persian 
Guard, which was hardly the case; and Alexander’s camp is captured, 
not by the Persian Guard, but by the Sacas. He says however, as is 
true, that the aim of the capture was to free the female prisoners, i.e. 
Darius’ family;^ the ‘mercenaries’ source’ knew Darius’ order, while 
Ptolemy naturally did not. 

One of the striking things about this source is its peculiar references 
to the Thessalian cavalry. In it, Parmenion’s call for help at Gaugamela 
never reaches Alexander; die Thessalians turn the battle on their side 
without his help, because they could use their lAai (squadrons) far 
better than any other cavalry/ By the time this was written, the 
Thessalians had more than rehabilitated themselves in the eyes of 
Greece by their exploits on the Greek side in die Lamian war, when 
the world of mercenaries once again challenged Macedonia; and the 
curious reference to their lAai, twice repeated, is probably connected 
somehow with the statement of a later Greek writer on tactics that, 
unlike all odier cavalry, the Thessalians fought in a rhomboid forma- 
tion/ But the exaltation of the Thessalians above the Companions 
(33, 2) is merely Greek patriotism. 

x Cf. Diod. 27, 4 with Arr. 1, 22, 7. The reason was a desire to save Hali- 
carnassus. 

2 Besides the excuses for Darius’ flight, see expressions like 61, 1, AapeTo; 

Tfj orpcnTiyly Siafipwv. 

3 59 » 7 » alxuaAcoT( 5 «v. See § G, p. 110, on Curt. IV, 14, 22, who is explicit. 

4 60, 8, Parmenion tccTs tmv QettoAiSv efActis xpdipevos linrapbraTOt, pre- 
viously explained in 57, 4, the Thessalians tQ tSsv stAcov tTnraoipf troAb 

irpofyowTss tcov fiAAcov. Cf. 21, 4, dpio-ta TOt; etAais xp&pevoi, 

5 Asclepiodotus, Tactica vu, 2. 
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I need not follow the ‘mercenaries’ source’ further; it must have 
gone down to Darius’ death, at the least. 1 But, after Issus, Aristobulus 
begins to come in as a source with the statement that Parmenion, who 
had already advised Alexander to marry and leave an heir before in- 
vading Persia, 1 now again advised him to marry Darius’ elder daughter 
Barsine, one of his captives, and beget an heir, 3 an obvious course 
which Alexander did not take till much later, though as a general rule 
he never put things off. 1 * After Gaugamela Aristobulus becomes 
Diodorus’ main source throughout; but I am not going through 
Diodorus minutely, for I am not writing a commentary. We get 
Aristobulus again for certain in Diodorus’ account of Alexander’s 
treatment of Darius’ family, of die return from Ammon (§ D, pp. 36 sq.) 
and of the handing over of Bessus to Ptolemy (§ D, p. 37), and almost 
certainly in several statements about Hyrcania (see § F'). The story in 
Bactria and Sogdiana is unfortunately missing, so it is not known if 
Diodorus used Aristobulus’ name-form Orexartes for the Jaxartes; 
but in India there is plenty of material from Aristobulus, though mixed 
with another source, almost certainly Cleitarchus (post). Diodorus’ 
account of Nysa is lost; but the table of contents, n, Ay', makes 
Alexander show kindness to the city of Nysa, Tqv Nuafcxv ttoAiv; the 
account of Nysa was therefore from Aristobulus, who we know 
mentioned the people, Nuaaioi (§ D, p. 33, § E, pp. 45 sg.); for 
the only alternative would be Cleitarchus, and to Cleitarchus Nysa was 
not a city but a mountain (fr. 17). The passage on Alexander’s ship- 
building on the Hydaspes (89, 4) is taken from Aristobulus almost 
verbatim. 5 In 91, 3, Diodorus mentions suttee, the only one of our 
extant Alexander-historians to do so. As in book xix he reproduces 
from Hieronymus, who saw it, a famous description of a suttee cere- 
mony in the army of Eumenes of Cardia, it might be suggested that 
in xvii, 91, 3 he is quoting back from himself, as he sometimes does; 

x See further under § G. There is no sign that it went down to what might 
have been its logical conclusion, the Lamian war. 

2 Diod. xvii, 16, 2. 

3 This is the real meaning of Parmenion’s advice; see App. 20, pp. 335 sgg. 
and the Note at the end of that Appendix. 

4 When Alexander refused Parmenion’s advice the first time (xvii, i< 5 , 2), 
Diodorus says of him irpds irfiaav Trpd^ews &va(3oAf)v iAAorplcos SicxkeI- 
pevo;. This would apply even better the second time; and as both incidents 
must be from the same source, this statement is probably, like the second 
incident, from Aristobulus. It is repeated in Ps.-Call. A ', 11, 7, 7, to&tco 
yitp tt&vtwv TTEpityivETO 6 ’AA4§otvBpos, l>ti84v &vct[le(AA6|j,svos. 

5 See § D, p. 40 n. 6, where both passages are set out. 
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but it is quite certain that he took the notice in book xvn from Aristo- 
bulus, since both agree as to the place (among the Cathaeans) and the 
reason (to prevent wives poisoning their husbands), and the two 
accounts are moreover almost identical verbally. 1 2 Very important for 
India is Diodorus’ use of Aristobulus’ name-forms already referred 
to (p. 71). On the only occasion in book xvn on which he mentions 
the Beas (93, 1) he uses Aristobulus’ form Hypanis* and not the more 
common form of Ptolemy-Arrian, Hyphasis. He uses ZuBpAxai in 
98, 1 for the Ptolemy-Arrian ’OSuSpdtKon, a form known from Strabo 
to be Aristobulus’; 3 4 * and in 102, 4 he mentions a people called 
MokjctocvoI, whom no one else but Aristobulus gives. 4 Diodorus’ 
name Porticanus (102, 5), for the ruler called Oxycanus in Ptolemy- 
Arrian (Arr. iv, 16, 1), is also from Aristobulus. 3 The statement in 
85, 3, that the Indus is the greatest river in India comes from some 
writer earlier than Megasthenes (Cleitarchus was later), and the 
context shows that it is not from Ptolemy, since the Aomos 
measurements differ from his as given in Arrian; and as Aristobulus 
was interested in, and has left one invaluable fact about, the Indus, 6 it 
is probably his. 

It is certain, however, that no one, reading Diodorus through, can 
miss a certain deterioration in the narrative when India is reached, 
which can only mean less of Aristobulus and more of a source which is 
almost certainly Cleitarchus (I shall come to this later); it is not till after 
the Bacchic rout in Carmania that Cleitarchus drops out, and we get 
back to the more sober narrative of the earlier part of book xvn. What 
has been going on in the Indian section in Diodorus’ mind is very well 
shown in his account of Alexander’s dealings with the Oreitae; he 
gives two different accounts, one after the other, of Alexander’s pro- 

1 Diod. 91, 3, voiituov fjv t&s yuv extras toTs dvSp&oi ovyKcrrotKatEcrOai. 
Aristobulus (Strabo xv, 1, 30 (699)) t6iov 84 twv Ka6afcov kccI toOto ierro- 
pErrcci , , .t6 ovyKcrraralscrScci TE0vEcocn toTs ctvSp&cn t&s ywatras. In the 
Strabo passage (xv, 1, 30) the quotation from Onesicritus (<pr|crtv O.) ends 
with the words qnXoKdapous 84, and with the words tBiov 84 tmv KtxSalcov 
ral toOto toTopsiToci Strabo (as the verb shows) turns to another source, 
which, being unnamed, can only be his main source for all this part of xv, 
Aristobulus (see § D). 

2 See § D, p. 32 and especially n. 3. On the MSS. readings in Diodorus 
here, see App. 14, p. 280 n. 1. Diodorus uses Hypanis again, n, 37, 4. 

3 See § D, p. 36 and App. 14, p. 280 n. 1. 

4 They are the Matncxvoi of Strabo XV, 1, 27 (898) misplaced. See § D, p. 33. 

3 Strabo xv, 1, 33 (701); see § D, p. 36. 

6 Aristobulus fr. 33, Jacoby, on which see App. 14, p. 283 n. 2. 
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ceedings, with no attempt at fusing them; one account is certainly from 
Aristobulus, the other almost certainly from Cleitarchus. 1 2 After 
Carmania is left behind Diodorus has much agreement with Arrian, 
and we get the same three narratives from Aristobulus which Arrian 
gives: the story of the Chaldaeans begging Alexander not to enter 
Babylon from the west; 3 the story of Alexander’s diadem blowing off 
and lodging on a rush, when the sailor who swam out for it put it on 
his head to keep it dry ;3 the story of the man who sat on Alexander’s 
throne. 4 5 As regards the Chaldaeans, Arrian (vn, 17, 4) says that they 
wanted to keep Alexander away so as to enjoy the temple revenues 
themselves, but he shows that this was not Aristobulus’ version; 
Diodorus’ more probable account (112, 3), that they told Alexander he 
would be safe if he rebuilt E-sagila, must then be Aristobulus’ version, 
which has to come in somewhere. It is true that Alexander had already 
ordered the rebuilding, but in his absence the work was proceeding 
slackly .5 In the diadem story, which Ptolemy did not give (Arr. vn, 
22, 4), Arrian follows the usual Aoyos that Alexander gave the man a 
talent and then beheaded him, which makes no sense and is not like 
Alexander; Aristobulus says the man got a talent and a whipping, and 
as in Diodorus nothing happens to the man, he was following Aristo- 
bulus. This story illustrates two things, the falsity alike of the modern 
accusation against Aristobulus that he minimised and rationalised 
incidents and of the ancient accusation that he ‘flattered’ Alexander; 6 
for it is so entirely obvious that he was right. The man had worn 
Alexander’s diadem, and the seers would demand some apotropaic 
rite; doubtless at one time he would have been put to death; the 
whipping he got was a symbolical act which replaced the death penalty, 
like those acts in Greece which had replaced what had once been human 
sacrifices. The Aoyo; that Alexander put the man to death for doing him 
a service is only one of the numberless stories told later to discredit 
him. The story of the man who sat on the throne is very similar, though 
this time it is Diodorus who has added to Aristobulus’ story the Aoyos 
that the man was put to death, which has no chance of being true. 
Aristobulus’ statement that he was first put to the question and then 

1 See on these two accounts App. 8, n, pp. 252 sq. 

2 Diod, xvn, 1 12= Arr. vn, 1 < 5 , 5 sqq. (Aristobulus fr. 54, Jacoby). 

3 Diod. 1 16, 5-7= Arr. vn, 22, 2 sqq. (Aristobulus fr. 55). 

4 Diod. 11 6, 2-4= Arr. vii, 24, 1-3 (Aristobulus fr. 58). 

5 Arr. vn, 17, 3, |i«A0cxkws. 

6 See § D, p. 42 and especially n. 2, on the meaning of ‘flattery’ as a 
Hellenistic catchword. 
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released cannot be wrong, for Alexander offered sacrifice to the 
Avenging Deities so that they might transfer to the man the evils 
indicated (by the seers); 1 that is, die man became a scapegoat, and the 
point of a scapegoat is that it must not be put to death, but must live , 
to bear its burden. 

This is probably far from being the whole of Diodorus’ debt to 
Aristobulus (see e.g. App. 23, p. 378); but it may suffice for examples. 
No one, however, can say where many of die items in Diodorus xvii 
come from; some unique accounts, such as the long description of 
Hephaestion’s tomb, perhaps drawn from some work of art (115), 
sunrise as seen from Mt Ida, professedly by an eyewitness (7, 4-7), the 
description of Persepolis (71, 3-8), and others, merely illustrate the 
fact that he drew material from many quarters. His long account of 
the siege of Tyre embodies sections applicable only to the siege of a 
land fortress, apparently taken from some later technical work on 
Hellenistic siege tactics. 2 * * 5 Again, he used some source which wrote up 
Hephaestion. In this source Hephaestion appears much too early, 
for he was not one of Alexander’s boyhood friends;* he is Alexander’s 
Patroclus at Ilium (the Achilles motive) and crowns Patroclus’ tomb;'* 
Alexander entrusts to him the appointment of a hew king of Tyre 
(47, 1); he conquers a large part oflndia (91, x, cf. 114); there is a long 
and unique account of his tomb (115); and he becomes a god, not a 
hero (1 1 5, 6). This source possibly appears again in Plutarch’s story 
{Alex, xxxix) of Alexander sealing Hephaestion’s lips and in the Aoyos 
in Arr. (n, 12, 7) which makes Alexander say that Hephaestion was his 
second self; some of the material might ultimately derive from one of 
the poets examined in § E', but Diodorus’ source itself may well be 
identical with the source, whether a monograph on, or a Life of, 
Hephaestion, which Arrian (vn, 14, 2-5) must have used for the great 
number of versions of Hephaestion’s death given by him.5 We have 
seen that Diodorus had a separate source, very likely Diyllus, for the 
events in old Greece; his knowledge of Persia, e.g. the history of 
Ochus (5, 3 sqq.) and the quenching of all fires in Persia when a king 
died (114, 4), ought to be from Deinon, the former being too late for 
Ctesias, whom he used in book n. He also incorporates in his text 
matter of a later day than Alexander’s, like references to the Seleucid 

1 Diod. 1x6, 4, Sttco; T& OT|ticnv6|jEva Svayspri els ixeTvov Tp^tnyrai. 

2 Given in detail in § G'. 3 Plut. Alex. x. 

4 Arr. 1, 12, i (a A6yos). The Achilles-Patroclus motive recurs in an un- 

named writer, Arr. vix, 14, 4. 

5 See § A, p. 4 and App. 16, p. 306 n. 1. 
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organisation, 1 and quotes from his own later books (or from the 
material collected for them), e.g. the name Argyraspids for Alexander’s 
hypaspists, 2 the praise of Ptolemy, 3 and the long reference to Agathocles 
(23). Very interesting is the statement put into Alexander’s mouth that, 
as the universe (koomos) cannothold two suns, so our world (f) olKoupgvri) 
cannot hold two kings. 4 Darius was not king of the olKoupivn, and it 
is doubtful if the phrase was in use in Alexander’s day at all;5 the 
sentiment belongs, not to the historical Alexander, but to the Alexander 
of the world-conquest myth, invented not too long before Diodorus 
wrote (App. 24), and in my view is probably to be explained as a 
reference to the famous advice said to have been given by Areios to 
Octavian, that the world could not hold two Caesars. 6 (Whether that 
advice was really given or not is immaterial here; it corresponded to 
what Octavian did.)! This supposed saying of Alexander’s is also given 
by both Curtius and Justin and in identical words, 8 which are a good deal 
shorter than Diodorus’ Greek version. I know of nothing to show that 
either Curtius used Trogus or Trogus Curtius; in any case, one 
secondary writer did not usually quote another secondary writer 
verbatim. Both Trogus (§ H) and Curtius (§ G') did use Diodorus; 
but they are not translating from Diodorus or any other Greek original, 

x 105, 8, the satraps of the eparchies; 65, 2, Sittakene an eparchy. Bagistane, 
no, 5, is another good eparchy name, one of the missing eparchies of 
Media. It could be the missing name in Isidore <5, if Alexander was following 
the great road from Babylon to Ecbatana; this is probable, but Diodorus is 
not dear. 

2 57, 2; see § G'. 3 103, 7, from xvm, 28, 5. 

4 54, 0O8’ 6 k6cjuo$ Bvslv f|Mtov 6vrcov iripfjcctt BOvarr’ &v -rf)v IBiotw 61a- 

k6c>utictIv te Kal t 4 §iv 0O8’ f| olKOvpivr) S\!/o flccsriWeov tyivTcov rfy, fiyspovlav 
irrap&xws k «1 dwTaai&OTCOs SiaptvEiv &v.8twaiTO, 

5 f) oIkouu£vt) is Diodorus’ own regular phrase for the ‘inhabited world’. It 
is doubtful if it was in use in Alexander’s day at all; in Demosthenes vn, 
35 (85, 15) and xvm, 48 (242, 1) it only means the Greek world, and the 
same can be shown for Hypereides Eux. 33, 42, but I need not go into that. 
Alexander and his contemporaries always called the Persian Empire 
‘Asia’; some references are collected in my Bactria and India, p. 153 n. 1, 
but there are many others in Arrian. 

6 Plut. Ant. lxxxi, oOk dya 96 v TroAvKotoapiT). 

7 He killed Ptolemy-who-is-also-Caesar because of his name and parentage, 
but did not kill Cleopatra’s sons by Antony. 

8 Curt, iv, 11, 22, ‘ceterum nec mundus duobus solibus potest regi nec 
(orbis) duo summa regna, salvo statu terrarum, potest habere’. Justin xi, 
12, 15, ‘ceterum neque mundum posse duobus solibus regi nec orbem 
summa duo regna, salvo statu terrarum, habere’. The word orbis has 
obviously fallen out in Curtius; the mundus could not have kingdoms. 
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for two independent translators could never have produced versions 
both abbreviated and absolutely identical, especially the strange phrase 
salvo statu terrarum ; they are both reproducing an original written in 
Latin, not Greek, and it is Diodorus who is paraphrasing it in Greek 
and amplifying it. And a Latin original, which need not have been in a 
history, could not, if I am right about Areios, have been produced 
earlier than 30 b.c., or even if I am wrong, before the middle of the 
first century b.c.; there was no interest in Alexander before the time of 
Caesar. 

We have now got together the framework of Diodorus xvii. For 
the main thread of his story, events in old Greece apart, he used two 
sources consecutively, the ‘mercenaries’ source’ and Aristobulus, 
which overlapped between Issus and Gaugamela; and on this back- 
ground he superimposed material drawn from many quarters, few of 
which can be identified. The book then is rather a complex structure; 
to show this further, I have in § F' minutely analysed a single chapter, 
on Hyrcania. It remains to see how Cleitarchus came into this structure. 

The first thing is to consider the amount of Cleitarchus which 
Diodorus omits; for little as we know of Cleitarchus, the amount 
Diodorus omits of what we do know, or think we know, is startling, 
if it were the case that Cleitarchus was his main source. No stress can 
be laid on the fact that he omits just half of the known Cleitarchus 
fragments, for his book xvii must seemingly have been much shorter 
than Cleitarchus’ book, and he had to omit a good deal. Besides, he 
also omitted things which have no bearing on Cleitarchus; not being a 
skilful historian, he fills part of his available space with matter -quite 
immaterial, while he leaves out important things like die pursuit of 
Darius and the crossing of the Hydaspes, and gives only one line apiece 
to the mutiny at the Beas and to Opis. One omission is most peculiar; 
in 1 1 o, 2 Alexander forms a mixed army dtp p630ucrav T^j i8icjc irpoatpeaei, 
‘in accordance with his own particular purpose’, i.e. the fusion of 
races; but there is not a word anywhere to show what that purpose was. 1 

1 It does not appear how this purpose could have been mentioned in the 
lost chapters on Bactria and Sogdiana. Many things besides this omission 
suggest that book xvii never had its final revision : such are the two in- 
consistencies noted on p. 73 ante; the duplication of the account of the 
‘whirling wheels’ in the siege of Tyre (43, 1 ; 45, 3); the whole account of 
that siege (§ G', pp. no sg.); the two accounts, side by side, of Alexander in 
the land of the Oreitae (App. 8, ix, p. 253 n. 1); repetitions, close together, 
of some word or phrase (§ F', p. 90); the curious slip in the account of 
Alexander’s line at Gaugamela, which he has given correctly just before 
(§ G', p. 1 18, 6 ttkt6ev). 
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But here any attempt to whittle down his omissions from Cleit- 
archus must end. What strikes one most, seeing that he does give 
certain stories which, as we have seen, are in all probability Cleitarchus’, 
is that he omits so much of the highly coloured material of popular 
literature, some of it usually, whether rightly or wrongly, ascribed to 
that author, e.g. invented figures like Memnon’s widow (App. 20 
and 18) and the eunuch Bagoas, who is Dicaearchus’ (App. 18 and 
§ G, p. 98), and sensational incidents like Mount Climax (that is 
Callisthenes), the Gordian knot (App. 10), the torture of Bads 
(App. 11), the intrigue with Cleophis; it is as if working with writers 
like Aristobulus and Hieronymus had given him a measure of sobriety 
which is very noticeable if he be compared with Curtius and Justin, 
and which has nothing to do with Cleitarchus. 

Again, Diodorus xvii contains a number of excursuses or digressions 
— I have counted 1 3 , and there may have been o thers in the lost chapters — 
while the Cleitarchus fragments perhaps indicate 6 ; x but no items in the 
two lists correspond, and that is more important than the omission of 
little points. It is also important that, except when definitely quoting a 
story from Cleitarchus, like that of Alexander and the Acesines (p. 84), 
he takes not the least notice of the very incompetent Cleitarchean geo- 
graphy, which has been indicated in § B. Finally, he omits what was 
probably the most important statement in Cleitarchus, that it was 
Ptolemy who saved Alexander’s life at the Malli town, and he follows 
the ‘good’ tradition of Arrian in giving Peucestas the honour; and 
most modern writers would, and do, add to this that he omits 
Cleitarchus’ chief sensation, the Roman embassy to Alexander (this, 
however, never did come in Cleitarchus, see § C, pp. 21-23). There 
has been much searching of heart as to why Diodorus, if he were 
substantially Cleitarchus, should hav^ omitted these two items; but as 
Cleitarchus in reality was nowhere Diodorus’ main source, the difficulty 
does not exist. 

Diodorus, however, had read, and was to some extent influenced by, 
Cleitarchus. Turn back a moment to his two portraits of Alexander. 
It has been seen that the dominant portrait, the favourable one, is at 
bottom that of Aristobulus, though probably somewhat worked over; 
while the secondary portrait, the unfavourable one, must be based on 
Cleitarchus, for it embodies pretty well everything which in § E was 
deduced about Cleitarchus’ portrait of Alexander. We get all the 

1 Fr. 2, Sardanapalus; 9, Carthaginian religion; 20-23, Indian processions; 

33, 34, Themistocles; 17, Dionysus’ invasion of India; and perhaps 10, 

Semiramis (cf. the account of her in book 11). 
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massacres (§ E, pp. 53 sq.) — the Branchidae; that in Sambos’ country 
(expressly ascribed to Cleitarchus); Massaga (which was true); the 
Oreitae, both the massacre and the destruction of the country by fire; 
and the extermination of the first people met with in India. Some other 
items from Diodorus, unknown to the ‘good’ tradition, must obviously 
come from the same source; such are the 2,000 men hanged or crucified 
at Tyre (46, 4); the destruction by fire of the Mardi country, with the 
threat to exterminate the people; 1 possibly the burning of the Agelasseis 
in their town ;* possibly the sack of Persepolis. It is obvious therefore 
that Diodorus’ secondary portrait came from some one who liked to 
relate stories of massacres and so forth; and though very little about 
Cleitarchus’ book is absolutely certain, there is a very high degree of 
probability, seeing that the massacre in Sambos’ country is known to 
be from him, that this was Cleitarchus, as has already been seen (§ E, 
p. 53). If we add various other things in Diodorus’ secondary portrait 
— Thais at Persepolis (§ E, pp. 47 sq.), the story that. Alexander had 
a concubine for every day of the year (which is shown by the figures 
to be from Cleitarchus), 3 and the fact that Diodorus gives two of the 
few alleged cases of Alexander cheating (see § E, p. 54), over Darius’ 
letter and over the Massaga massacre (he necessarily omits altogether the 
story of the Gordian knot)— it becomes as near a certainty as one will 
get that Diodorus’ unfavourable portrait is in essence from Cleitarchus. 
In fact there is no alternative, for it is a portrait definitely hostile to 

1 76, 4, mjp-rraAouvTos; 7, S'yovTai . . .-rravSTiPEl KOCTEmpayufvovs. 

2 96, 5. Curtius, however, xx, 4, 1 — < 5 , transfers the story from the unknown 
Agelasseis to the well-known Sibi and makes them burn themselves, while 
in Diodorus 96, 2 sq., from the ‘good’ tradition, Alexander makes friends 
with the Sibi and leaves them free. This illustrates the slender basis on 
which many deductions about Cleitarchus rest. 

3 The figures are instructive. In the tradition, the walls of Babylon were 
built at the rate of a stade for each day of the year. Ctesias (Diod. n, 7, 3) 
gave 3 do stades, the old reckoning, while Cleitarchus (ib. = fr. 10) gave 
365, the reckoning of his own time. Similarly, the Great King had a 
concubine for every day of the year; Deinon ( F.H.G . 11, p. 92, fr. 17= Plut. 
Artaxerxes, 27) gave the old reckoning, 360; Diodorus (xvii, 77, 6) makes 
Alexander take them over and says the number was the days of the year, 
i.e. 365, which, by a comparison with the wall of Babylon, is almost 
certainly from Cleitarchus. It is of interest, as showing once more that 
similar stories in Diodorus and Curtius do not always mean that Cleitarchus 
was the common source, to note that Curtius mixes up the two reckonings 
anyhow, in his careless fashion: Darius’ concubines were 360 (in, 3, 24) 
and 360 was the number Alexander took over (vi, 6, 8); but he makes the 
Persian year contain 365 days (in, 3, 10, 365 young men) and makes the 
walls of Babylon 3 6; stades round (v, 1, 26). 
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Alexander; and as it is not the Peripatetic portrait given in such detail 
by Curtius (see § G), we are narrowed down to two sources, 1 Cleitarchus 
and Stoic tradidon, which also made Alexander bad from start to 
finish; and it is certainly not Stoic tradition. That tradition (p. 69 n. x), 
though alluded to by other writers, does not appear ever to have been 
embodied in a full-length historical work; it remained the teaching or 
tradition of a School ; but it is known that it put the blame on Alexander’s 
paidagogos Leonidas, and attributed to Alexander die two vices which 
the Stoics especially condemned, -rucpos and Oppis, the typical vices 
of the tyrant; and neither Leonidas nor these two vices are mentioned 
by Diodorus, at least in connection with Alexander.* 

So far as we have now got, it appears that a good many of the worst 
of the acts attributed by this source of Diodorus to Alexander relate to 
India; and in fact there is not much more, beyond what I have given, 
which appears to be from Cleitarchus till we come to India. Two un- 
important fragments of Cleitarchus, 4 and 30, relating to old Greece, 
correspond with Diodorus, but another, fr. 1, though giving the same 
figure as Diodorus xvii, 14, 4, differs so entirely in its application that 
Diodorus cannot have been using Cleitarchus; the natural inference is 
that, in all three cases, both were using a common source, probably 
Diyllus, and that in fr. 1 Cleitarchus either misunderstood Diyllus or 
was deliberately being sensational. Except for the episode of Darius’ 
letter, I can trace no more of Cleitarchus in Diodorus till Thais at 
Persepolis (fr. 11), followed in Hyrcania by two items of natural 
history (see § F') and the Queen of the Amazons story. The statements 
about Alexander being at a loss, or dismayed, in connection with some 
military operation cease to appear after the ‘mercenaries’ source’ ends 
(p. 75 n. 1), and doubtless come from that source and not from 
Cleitarchus; the author of that source does not speak evil of Alexander, 
but it is natural enough that he should represent the opposing com- 
mander as in difficulties. 

I now come to Diodorus’ use of Cleitarchus generally in the Indian 
part of the history; only two of the stories, other than the massacres 
already given, seem to bear on Alexander’s character, but evidently 
in India Diodorus made more use of Cleitarchus as a general source 
than elsewhere. In the story of Dioxippus’ duel (roo-i) Alexander 
is represented as a man who did not understand common fairness, and 
here Diodorus for once — I cannot recall another occasion — makes an 

1 Because it must come from some full-length study or history, and most of 

the literature unfavourable to Alexander seems to have been episodic. 

2 In 106, 2, tfppsi; are attributed to some satraps. 
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epigram; 1 this is so foreign to his way of writing (or to that of Aristo- 
bulus either) that one naturally thinks of the clever Cleitarchus ( pro - 
batur ingenium ). The details of the camp, the beds, etc. on the Beas 
being so built as to make men think that the Macedonians were giants 
(95, 1 sq.) are given as an evidence of megalomania; the actual story 
(see § E', p. 62) may have been invented by one of the poets with 
Alexander for a different purpose, the glorification of Alexander, but 
there is no sign of Diodorus knowing these poets at first hand; it can 
only have been Cleitarchus who passed on the story, which was also 
known to Curtius and Justin, but he altered its purport. Of other 
matters we know that Cleitarchus exaggerated, so doubtless from him 
comes the story (88, 5) that Porus could throw as hard as a catapult 
could shoot;* and as he made Alexander an imitative character (§ E, 
p. 50), from him must come the story (97, 3) of Alexander’s fight with 
the river, in imitation of Achilles’ fight with the Scamander; this is 
certain enough, for the river named is the Acesines (Chenab), whereas 
Alexander sailed down the Hydaspes (Jhelum), and the hopeless geo- 
graphical confusion, combined with the Achilles motive, can be due 
to no one but Cleitarchus. 3 We get cases, too, in Diodorus of other 
writers being passed on to him through Cleitarchus; his 16 cubit 
snakes (90, 1) came originally from Nearchus (fr. xo, Jacoby) and were 
taken over by Cleitarchus (fr. 18); and his account of the Fish-eaters is 
a highly composite one. 4 The latest trace of the use of Cleitarchus which 
I have found is the kg&uos to Dionysus in Carmania, which is certain 
enough (§ E, p. 49). If Diodorus’ single sentence on this extrava- 
ganza be compared with Curtius’ florid and quite impossible account , 5 

1 iox, 6, ir«p6vri pfv o 0 xpti^uwos, Arrivta 64 frmvo6^aots: ‘pleasure to 
have it none, to lose it pain*. 

2 For other exaggerations about Porus, see App. 2. 

3 Diod. 97, 3, irp6s WTo<y6v 6pof»s ’Ayi^sT Susycoviadpevos, i.e. the 
Acesines (95, 3). So Curt, ix, 4, 14, ‘cum amni helium fuisse crederes’; 
Acesines, ix, 3, 20. See Addenda to p. 57. 

4 10 j, 4-j. 5 is largely Nearchus (fr. 1, Jacoby, p. 693=Arr. Ind. 12 and 
16, but Nearchus has no reference to fish-scales used as tiles). 4, which 
agrees with Curt, ix, 10, 9 sq., is not from Nearchus; it might contain 
elements from some later writer, like Agatharchides, or from Aristobulus, 
who described Alexander’s march (Arr. vi, 22, 4; the docdvSas twv {y8\J<&v 
of 23, 3 is not from Nearchus), or even from Onesicritus through Cleitarchus 
(Diodorus is not known to have used Onesicritus directly). 

•j Curt, xx, xo, 24-end. The army in reality lost all its baggage train in the 
Makran, even to Alexander’s personal luggage; but for the kgjuos it casually 
produces gold craters, huge gold cups, and expensive tent-hangings, while 
every soldier has a stock (copia) of something. 
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we have a case of what I mean by speaking of Diodorus’ (com- 
parative) sobriety; another is his complete omission of the Cleit- 
archean thesis that Alexander in India was imitating Dionysus. To 
imitate his ancestor Achilles, vouched for by Homer, was one thing, 
to imitate the somewhat dubious exploits of a god was quite another. 

We have seen (pp. 76 sqq. ante ) that in India there are plenty of 
traces that Diodorus was still using Aristobulus as his main source, 
though he superimposes more of Cleitarchus than he does elsewhere. 
But Cleitarchus was only a secondary writer, like Diodorus himself, 
and Cleitarchus, too, made a good deal of use of Aristobulus, em- 
bellishing him in the process; one particular case (the baboons) has 
been proved in § D. It is of interest to see how Diodorus handles his 
two sources in conjunction. Sometimes they are put side by side 
without any explanation: two kings, Porus and Sopeithes, are both 
called exceptionally tall men, but Porus is called 5 cubits high and 
Sopeithes over 4 cubits; that is, Porus’ height is given in short Mace- 
donian cubits, as in Arrian, while Sopeithes’ height is given in Greek 
cubits, which means Cleitarchus. 1 Again, among the Oreitae, as is 
shown elsewhere (App. 8, *11, pp. 252 sq.), the accounts of Aristobulus 
and Cleitarchus are both given, one after the other. Sometimes Diodorus 
tries to reconcile the two accounts; in Sambos’ country the account 
given by Cleitarchus is reconciled with the ‘good’ tradition by 
supposing that the whole 80,000 massacred were Brahmans (102, 7). 
Sometimes he picks and chooses details from both. In the account of 
catching monkeys, treated at length in § D, q.v., he follows in the main, 
not Aristobulus, but Cleitarchus’ embellishments of him, as is shown 
by his giving the item of the honey; but he salves his conscience by 
omitting the mirrors and the whole of the passage referring to the 
military formation of baboons. The best example is his handling of the 
little karaits in 90, 5 sqq. Aristobulus (fr. 38, Jacoby=Strabo xv, 1, 45), 
who had seen them, gave a good account of their habit of hiding in 
tents and household utensils, and of what happened if one bit you; 
Cleitarchus (fr. 18), who had not seen them, confined himself to a long 
and exaggerated account of their colouring. Diodorus combined the two: 
his account (90, 6 sq.) begins with their colouring, taken from Cleitar- 
chus, as the words troiKiAlai and xo&koei 5 e!s show, but greatly abbrevi- 
ated, and then gives the consequences of their bite from Aristobulus.* 

1 This is fully considered in App. 2. 

2 Aristobulus fr. 38, alpoppoeTv & mw-ris irdpou=Diod. 90, 6, (bints tSp&Tos 
alpcrroEiSoOs; Ar. po^Ssiav Sidr -rfiv Aps-n^v twv ’IvSikmv pi3&v xad <pap- 
pdi«ov=Diod. 90, 7, Trapa tmv lyxcopicov pa 0 ovTss t^v AvTnpApucocov 
(M3CW. 
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One feature of Diodorus’ India must be omitted here; the Ganges 
question is too important and too complicated not to have a study to 
itself (App. 14). 

Why now did Diodorus in India make so much use of Cleitarchus, 
when elsewhere he only uses him for isolated incidents or stories? The 
reason, I think, must merely have been that he thought that India, 
unlike better known countries, wanted wridng up, as he had written up 
Arabia from Poseidonius, and he could not get what he wanted from 
Aristobulus. We know from Strabo a good deal about Aristobulus on 
India; he had an earnest desire to understand the phenomena of that 
strange country, the rains, the great rivers, the unaccustomed animals 
and plants, things which he treated at some length. Diodorus wanted a 
touch of something more interesting, exactly as some modern historians 
of Alexander, attracted by the warmth and colour which they have 
thought to find in the ‘vulgate’ writers, have agreed that you must 
use their stories or you get an incomplete picture. This is why such a 
fine critic as Schwartz, in his various writings on Alexander, was always 
hankering after Onesicritus. Doubtless there was warmth and colour to 
be found in Cleitarchus; too much, maybe.' But history is concerned 
with truth, and with nothing else; though the chances are that if you 
can approximate to the truth the colour will follow automatically. 
But it will not be the colour of an Onesicritus or a Cleitarchus. 

Probably, in Diodorus xvn, there was more of Cleitarchus, as there 
was more of Aristobulus, than I have been able to identify; but enough 
has been said to make the general position clear. The book is a complex 
piece of work; every passage has to be taken on its merits, and often 
enough the source cannot now be detected; but Diodorus’ use of 
Cleitarchus is entirely a secondary matter, and to say that the book is 
essentially Cleitarchus, and to use it as such, is not only wrong but 
impossible. I mentioned before (§ A, p. 2 n. 2) that Schwartz 
gave a second reason for his view that Diodorus xvn was essentially 
Cleitarchus, which now need hardly detain us; it was that Diodorus 
names Cleitarchus in 11, 7, 3, and that this was his way of introducing 
his sources. 1 Even were that true, the passage he quotes would not 
sustain his thesis; for what Diodorus does name is not Cleitarchus but 
‘ Cleitarchus and some of those who later (i.e. after Ctesias) crossed to 
Asia with Alexander’; and even so, Cleitarchus and some of the 
Alexander-writers are only brought in as differing from Ctesias over 
one single measurement. But the complicated sources of book xvn 
could not be brought in thus by a side wind in book 11 over the question 

1 ‘Diodoros’ (38) in PW. 
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of a single measurement. Consider, for example, the books on either 
side of xvn: the formal introduction of Diodorus’ sources in xvi with 
particulars of their work — Callisthenes and Diyllus (xvi, 14, 4 and 5) 
and Theopompus (xvi, 3, 8) — and the frequent references in xvm and 
xix to Hieronymus. 1 In xvn Diodorus never names any writers at all, 
which bears out the deduction that it was a tolerably complex work. 

Diodorus xvii then is not Cleitarchus, and the book gives no support 
to any theory of a ‘ Cleitarchean vulgate*. Ever since Freeman wrote, 
it has been rather a fashion to decry Diodorus; certainly his critical 
ability was small. But the Hellenistic historian, at any rate, must 
acknowledge that he owes him a very considerable debt of gratitude. 
He has preserved for us many documents which would otherwise have 
perished unknown: for example, Iambulus in book 11, the fictitious 
(and other) Embassies to Babylon in xvn, Alexander’s Gazetteer and 
his so-called Plans in xvm ; above all, but for him we should know little 
enough about the great historian Hieronymus of Cardia. How he came 
to unearth the ‘mercenaries’ source’, unknown to Arrian, cannot be 
guessed; let him at least have credit for considerable diligence in his 
profession. 


F'. DIODORUS’ METHOD OF WORK 

I T has been a matter of dispute whether Diodorus only used con- 
secutive excerpts from his source, or whether sometimes he changed 
sources as he pleased, even in the same chapter. Probably my 
analysis in § F should have settled the question as regards book xvii; 
but as it is rather important to know which view is correct, I am here 
analysing closely a single chapter in book xvn, Diodorus’ account of 
Hyrcania in ch, 75. Why some of the Alexander-writers paid so much 
attention to Hyrcania, a province which, as Strabo complains (xi, 7, 2 
(509)), was much neglected later, is entirely obscure. 

I take the items in ch. 75 in order, after Alexander has left Heca- 
tompylos. 75, 2, the river Stiboites, which enters the earth in a foaming 
cataract and runs underground for 300 stades (roughly 37! miles) 
before re-emerging, is the river of Polybius x, 48, 7 which he calls the 
Oxus, and which, after producing a miraculous waterfall, also runs 
underground for a sufficient distance to enable the nomads to raid 
Hyrcania across dry land. Curtius in vi, 4, 4 calls the river Ziobetis 

1 Collected by Jacoby, Hieronymos, no. 154, T. 3-6. 
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and repeats Diodorus’ story with embellishments after his custom, 
but in vii, xo, i he transfers the story to the Polytimetus in Sogdiana; 
finally Seneca (N.Q- in, 26, 4) transferred the story to the Tigris. All 
these stories are merely variations of some native yam; how it reached 
our extant authors cannot be guessed. 

In 75, 3 Diodorus alludes to the Caspian Sea, giving the double 
name, Caspian and Hyrcanian, which it had borne since Eratosthenes 
(see §B, p. n); this is Diodorus himself speaking. There follows a 
reference to the snakes and fishes in it, which comes from Polycleitus 
on the Aral (§ B, p. 8). In Curtius vi, 4, 16 sqq. this passage has 
become a regular treatise on the Caspian, which will be considered 
elsewhere (§ G, p. 104 n. 1); he gives more of Polycleitus than Diodorus 
does, but mixed with matter from Patrocles and (probably) Apollodorus 
of Artemita, 1 and also some Cleitarchean geography. 

In 7j, 4, we come to some villages called Eudaimones, the Blest, 
which are not mentioned elsewhere. They were presumably invented 
to illustrate the fertility of the country, EvBoduovas kocI irp6s &W| 0 eiccv 
ofiaccs; who invented them cannot be said. 

In 75, 5 and 6 we get examples of the fertility of the country, which 
require to be carefully examined. There are four items. As given by 
Diodorus they are as follows: (a) a vine produces a UETpTyrfis of wine; 
(b) a fig-tree produces 10 medimni of dried figs; (c) spilt corn grows 
and produces a crop; (d) a tree like an oak drips honey. Of these, 
Curtius Vi, 4, 22 gives specifically only (d). Onesicritus gives two of 
them, (b) and (d), but in different shape; he says (6) that a fig-tree 
produces 270 modii (= 45 medimni)* and (d) that a tree like a fig, called 
occhus, drops honey; 3 Diodorus therefore is not using Onesicritus, 
and indeed it cannot be shown that he ever does. Strabo alone, 
XI, 7, 2 (508-9), gives all four: (a) and (c) as in Diodorus; (b) a fig-tree 
produces 60 medimni; (d) ‘the trees’ drop honey. Strabo’s sources 
can be ascertained. It has been seen (§ C, p. 17 n. 1) that the writer meant 
in xi, < 5 , 4 (508) is Apollodorus of Artemita, one of his regular sources; 
o\ 5 v at the beginning of xi, 7, 1 shows that Apollodorus is being quoted, 
and he is Strabo’s basis down to the end of 7, 3, where he is named; 
but Strabo, as is his way, inserts items from other named sources, 

1 Curt, vi, 4, 19 mixes up the connection with the outer sea in the extreme 
north, * a septentrione’, postulated by Patrocles, with some connection with 
another sea which is intermittent and can only be that of Apollodorus; 
see § C, p. 17 n. 1. 

2 Fr. 4, Jacoby= Pliny xv, 68. It does not say whether green figs or dry are 
meant, 

3 Fr. 3, Jacoby= Pliny xn, 34. 
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Patrocles twice, Aristobulus twice, while part of 7, 2 is his own. 7, 2 
begins with a list of Hyrcanian towns, not one of which occurs in the 
Alexander-historians or in Polybius; the list therefore must be later, 
after Hyrcania had become Parthian, 1 which means that it comes from 
Apollodorus. As we do not know that Patrocles ever wrote on 
Hyrcania or was ever there, and as Aristobulus did write on it,* the 
two sober statements (a) and (c), on which Diodorus and Strabo agree, 
must come from Apollodorus or Aristobulus. Strabo used both freely; 
Aristobulus was Diodorus’ basis (see § F) but there is no evidence that 
he ever used Apollodorus; statements (a) and (c) must therefore be 
from Aristobulus. If one compares ( b ) in Diodorus with the exaggerated 
statements in Onesicritus and Strabo — grossly exaggerated even if 
green and not dry figs are meant 3 — it is tolerably certain that ( 6 ) in 
Diodorus must come from Aristobulus also. It remains to consider 
(d), the tree that drops honey. Why does Onesicritus say a tree like a 
fig, and Diodorus a tree like an oak? Who uses that sort of phrase? We 
have met it before. While most writers talk of the ivy on Mount Nysa, 
Cleitarchus 4 said that it was a plant like ivy called oKivSccyd;. So 
Cleitarchus (fr. 14) called the mountain bee of Hyrcania (which I shall 
come to) a creature like a bee, 3<hou (JisAlotnj 1 oik 6 to?. It would seem, 
then, that Onesicritus started the game of making things sound more 
romantic by calling the tree, not a fig, but a tree like a fig, with a strange 
foreign name which nobody could check, and Cleitarchus, whether he 
thought of it for himself or was copying Onesicritus, did the same 
thing, but not too successfully; his name for the mountain bee, 
av 0 pTi 8 cov, is indeed only his own version of the usual name , 5 but his 
name for the plant like ivy, which he probably meant to be taken for 
an Indian word, is merely Greek for ‘a what-do-you-call-it’ (see § E, 
p. 46). Diodorus (d), therefore, must come from Cleitarchus 6 just as 
the mount ai n bee does. Aristobulus had called attention to the oaks in 
Hyrcania (fr. 19), and probably said that some dropped honey, and 

1 Strabo almost says as much a few lines later; the latest rulers of Hyrcania 
are the Parthians. Cf. xi, 6 , 4 ( 508), where he says that Parthian rule nftetiv 
ti trpoaEKKaAOTrrei. 2 Fr. 19, Jacoby = Strabo xi, 7, 2 (509). 

3 Dried figs are said to weigh some 40 per cent of green. 

4 Fr. i7=Schol. Apoll. Rhod. n, 904. 

5 The usual name, from Aristotle onwards, was revSpnScbv, with a dialectical 
it form TTsuppriSciju; references in Jacoby 11, bd, p. 491. Diodorus’ 
dvQpnSdiv, with MSS. variants, must be Cleitarchus’ own coinage; hence 
Hesychius’ explanation, 4 v 9 pr\ 6 cbv • q T6V0pn8d>v. 

6 This is almost certain from Curt, vi, 4, 21, ‘arbor faciem quercus habet’, 
which is Diodorus’ irapcnrWicriov 8put kcttoc ttiv hrupiveiav (appearance). 
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Cleitarchus, as he often did (§ D, pp. 30 sq., 3 6, cf. § F, p. 85), took 
Aristobulus and wrote him up. Strabo, finding different trees named 
by Onesicritus and Aristobulus, just took refuge in writing ‘the trees’. 
Of Diodorus’ four items, then, three come from Aristobulus and one 
from Cleitarchus. 

Finally, in Diodorus, 75, 7 we get, from Cleitarchus, the mountain 
bee of Hyrcania, 1 already mentioned. Diodorus’ words l-rnvEuonEvov 
tt]v 6peivf)v (though f| opEivfj is a common phrase of his own) must 
represent Cleitarchus’ kcctovIpetoci rf|V 6peivf|v; but it is more 
important that the preceeding phrase in Diodorus, psylorriv ?x E i tip; 
Etrup&vetctv, must be Cleitarchus’ own words, for the following reason. 
Demetrius de elocutione 304 (see n. 1) said that Cleitarchus spoke of the 
bee as if it were a wild bull or the Erymanthian boar; but the words 
quoted from Cleitarchus do not bear this out in the least. Evidently 
Demetrius’ quotation had something more in it than the Tzetzes extract 
gives; Tzetzes has clipped the quotation, and what he has left out must 
be the words I have quoted, ‘it has an immense appearance’, even if the 
phrase was originally used only in the sense of une apparence immense. 
Dindorf, whom Fisher follows, missed this and altered lirup&vEiav to 
the meaningless co<peAeiccv, thus making Demetrius talk nonsense. 
Their reason was that Diodorus had used ett^oveiocv in the sentence 
before, ‘a tree like an oak in appearance’, Kccrdc rfiv hncp&VEiav. So 
he had; but he has a worse jingle in the sentence I am considering, 
where he uses AEmdpEvov twice over; all it means is what many other 
things in book xvii show,* that that book’ never had a final revision. 
That Diodorus on this bee is following Cleitarchus very closely seems 
certain enough, though there is a most curious difficulty^ which does 
not, however, affect my results in this study. 

1 Demetrius de elocutione 304, from Tzetzes = Jacoby, ‘Kleitarchos’, T. 10 
and fr. 14 together : 6 KAefTapyo? irspl rfis Tev0pT|86vos Mycov, jcpou neXiaaq 
IoikAtos, KorroVEiisTcn <pr)cf, -rf|V ipEivi^v, ElafTmxrat 81 els to<s Ko(Aa$ 
5pus, <bcmsp trspl |3o6s Ayplov f| toO ’Epupav6fou K&rrpou Alycov AAA’ ouyi 
irepl uEAfacrriS ttvAj, k.t.A. Diod. xvii, 75, 7: 1cm 81 Kal 3$ov kotA -tf|V 
ycbpocu frrrepwialvov, 8 KaAelTai plv Av9pr|Sci)v, AeittAuevov 51 ueylOei 
peAhrris M6y!<rrriv Ixei tfiv luupAvEiotv ■ ImveuApevov yap Tfiv 6pEivf)v av0r) 
•ttauTOia SpETTfirai Kal Tats koiAActi irlTpais Kal Tots KepawojJAAots tc5v 
81v8pcow lv6iorrpi|3ov Ktipo-rrAacrTEt k.t.A. Diodorus may have expanded his 
original with a little verbiage, as seems to have been his habit; compare the 
‘two suns’, § F, p. 80. 

2 Several instances are collected in § F, p. So n. 1. 

3 The sentence in Diodorus which I have examined combines the peculiar 
phrase ueylo-rnv imcpAveiav with the extremely rare verb KTipoTrAaorelv. 
He combines the two again in another passage (his only other use of 
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We find then that, in this one chapter, the sources of the statements 
made are, in order: a native yam, transmission unknown; the common 
Eratosthenian geography of his own day; Polycleitus; a unique name 
for a group of villages, source unknown; Aristobulus thrice; Cleitarchus 
twice. This proves that, in book xvn, far from always using consecutive 
excerpts, Diodorus might make a mosaic of items from as many sources 
as he chose. 


G. QUINTUS CURTIUS RUFUS 

N o th i n G is known about Q. Curtius Rufus. To us he is only a 
name at the head of the book De gestis Alexandri Magni ; he is 
never mentioned anywhere, and no other writing of his is 
known or even referred to; possibly the name was not even the author’s 
real name. He presents a mass of problems, and the first is, why his 
book was ever written. The reason for the existence of all the other 
extant works on Alexander is known; the reason for the existence of 
this one cannot even be guessed. Probably it was stated at the beginning 
of the work, but books i and n are lost. The only conjecture which has 
even seemed worth considering has been that of Wilamowitz, that the 
book was written merely for entertainment, 1 or, as we should say, was 
a ‘popular’ work. This would certainly explain one or two things about 
it — its extraordinary carelessness, for example — but there are many 
other things which it would not explain; for all its shortcomings, too 
much trouble and too much valuable material have gone to the making 
of it for it to be merely a popular work; so though some difficulties are 
inexplicable, I am treating it as an attempt at a serious history. But it is 
a self-revealing work and is undoubtedly coloured by the peculiar 
personality of the author. He corresponds pretty well to what our 
forefathers called a ‘gifted amateur’. The amateurishness is obvious; he 
often cares nothing whether or not he gets events in their right order, 
whether his geography is confused, whether he gives the wrong names; 

KnpoTrTwMrrelv) which has nothing to do with Cleitarchus but comes from 
Timaeus: xix, 2, 9, a swarm of bees SKppoTA&rrriCTev on the statue of the 
boy Agathocles, and the seers said it meant that he would come sis peydArw 
frirvp&vetav, ‘to a great showing-forth’ or ‘manifestation’ (like a god). Is 
the double occurrence of this combination just a coincidence? or was 
Cleitarchus copying from Timaeus? Or is Diodorus in xix, 2, 9, by a 
common enough trick of the mind, unconsciously reproducing phraseology 
he has already used? I have no worth-while explanation to offer. 

1 Wilamowitz, Die grtechische Literature, p. 171, Unterhaltungslekttire. 
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he is going to create a certain impression, and he creates it. But the 
gifts are equally undeniable; he is as clever as he can be, and is quite 
aware of the fact. He seems to have no interest in his subject, save that 
it enables him to show what a clever man Q. Curtius Rufus was; he 
stands outside it and apart, and plays with it like a virtuoso. He can 
make epigrams which might pass for Tacitus on a day when Tacitus 
was not feeling quite at his best. 1 2 He is steeped in rhetorical training 
and writes like a rhetorician, and that not merely in speeches and battle- 
pieces — for instance, both Alexander and the Macedonians weep on 
every possible occasion; but if he wants to, he can slough the rhetoric 
as a snake sloughs a dead skin. And one neglects the rhetoric at one’s 
peril, for scattered through it, like pearls in a pig-trough, are some 
quite invaluable facts and strange pieces of insight; the book is both 
repellent and fascinating. So far as his purpose can be detected, it was 
to impress upon the world a particular view of Alexander, and he 
succeeded down to quite recent times; his work seems once to have 
been very popular. It is a strange fate which has led to his name being 
usually coupled with that of Diodorus — the honest plodding Greek, 
doing his best (and not so bad a best) to write a history to which, 
intellectually, he was unequal, and the brilliant careless Roman, who 
had it in him to be equal to almost anything, if only he had possessed 
any historical principle. 

For one striking thing about this writer is his complete lack of 
historical principle. He advertises the fact. He says: ‘I have copied 
from others more than I believe; for while I cannot assert that things 
which I doubt are true, at the same time I cannot leave out what is 
traditional.’ 1 One may search the histories of the world in vain for 
any similar pronouncement; cynicism can go no farther. Yet a few 
pages later on he is blaming older writers for carelessness and 
credulity, * the one vice being as bad as the other’. 3 His cynicism shows 
through at many points; one frequently feels that he is writing with his 
tongue in his cheek. He tells at length the story of the visit of the 
Amazon Queen to Alexander, because it puts Alexander in a bad light; 
but he cannot help at the end inserting a sentence which half stultifies 

1 E.g. ix, 3, ii, ‘omnium victores omnium inopes’; vn, 8, 21, ‘bellum tibi 
ex victoria nasdtur’; vm, 4, 29, ‘e captiva geniturus qui victoribus im- 
peraret’; v, 11, 11, ‘difficilius. . .damnare quam decipi’. 

2 ix, 1, 34: ‘Equidem plura transcribo quam credo; nam nec affirmare 
sustineo de quibus dubito, nec subducere quae accepi.’ Cf. v, 6, 9, ‘de 
aliis quoque dubitabimus aut credemus*. Herod, vn, 152 is quite different. 

3 ix, j, 21. The reference is primarily and explicitly to Cleitarchus. 
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his thesis, 1 because really it is so clever and unexpected. His story of 
the Gordian knot (see App. io) comes to this: ‘It may have happened 
this way, and it may have happened that way. Who knows? and who 
cares?’ And that is largely his attitude throughout: ‘Who cares?’ 
He can insert bits of most effective sarcasm into his story. For instance, 
he tells Diodorus’ story about Phegeus, but the conclusion is not quite 
the same; in Diodorus, Alexander calls in Porus because he doubts what 
he had heard, 3 but Curtius, in a separate sentence, remarks: ‘All these 
things seemed incredible to Alexander’, 3 with the innuendo ‘as they 
do to you, dear reader’. Another case is the supposed slaughter of the 
Persians after Issus; Curtius (hi, u, 17) says of Alexander’s pursuit, 
with a side-hit at Ptolemy: ‘Think of that vast multitude of Persians 
being killed, when Alexander had only 1,000 horse with him’; and 
again (iv, 9, 11) before Gaugamela, ‘after all that slaughter (at Issus) 
Alexander could not believe that Darius had collected a still larger 
army ’. But his masterpiece of cynicism is the eunuch Bagoas, Alexander’s 
supposed minion (vi, 5, 23). Curtius took this figure from Dicaearchus 
the Peripatetic, who invented it (see App. 18), and he made great play 
with it, as doubtless became a strict moralist; and then at the end of his 
book he tells his readers, in plain Latin, that there is not a word of truth 
in the whole business. 4 

For Curtius, in spite of his entire lack of historical principle, was as a 
writer a strict moralist. He apologises to his readers for describing the 
Babylonian strip-tease dance, 3 which seems to have been a very thorough 
performance; but he describes it nevertheless, though it had no bearing 
on his subject. His morality comes out in many places; his definition 
of a respectable woman is among the curiosities of literature. 6 Luxury 
he condemns whole-heartedly; his remarks about pearls, ‘offscourings 
of the sea’ (he thought they were washed ashore), as ministers of vice ? 
recall, though apparently he could not have read, Pliny’s famous 
remark on the silk trade 8 and Tacitus on Roman greed for pearls.9 

1 vi, j, 32, ‘acrior ad Venerem feminae cupido quam regis’. 

2 Diod. xvii, 93, 2, &rncnf|o-a; to !; Asyoutvoi;. 

3 ix, 2, 5: ‘Incredibilia regi omnia videbantur.’ 

4 x, 5, 32: ‘Veneris intra naturale desiderium usus nec ulla nisi ex permisso 

voluptas.’ 5 v, 1, 38, ‘honos auribus habitus sit’. 

6 v, 7, 2, ‘quas violari nefas esset’. 

7 vm, 9, 19, ‘quippe aestimantur purgamenta exaestuantis freti pretio quod 
libido consdtuit’. 

8 Pliny, vi, 54, silk brought from the ends of the earth ‘ut in publico 
matrons traluceat’. 

9 Agricola 12, ‘ego facilius crediderim naturam margaritis deesse quam 
nobis avaritiam’. 
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Yet with all this he had the makings of a critic, if he had taken his 
history seriously. He understood that at Issus the Persian force was 
small, either equal to Alexander’s or even outnumbered (p. 106); no 
wonder he was sarcastic about the number of the Persian slain. He is 
the only writer of antiquity to notice (in, 8, 8) the obvious fact that 
Darius could not have fed the vast armies attributed to him. He knew 
that magic was all a sham (vii, 4, 8) and that Alexander’s supposed will 
was not genuine (x, 10, 5). I have mentioned that he could slough his 
rhetoric if he chose. His book is full of speeches. Many are the usual 
rhetorical stuff; the alteration of the real conclusion of Alexander’s 
speech at Opis and its transfer to the speech on the Hyphasis are un- 
forgivable. 1 But consider Cleitus’ speech before his murder (vm, 1, 
28 sqq.). Cleitus defends Philip and Parmenion (doubtless this is true) 
and accuses Alexander of murdering Attalus; and there is nothing 
rhetorical about the tremendous effect of the riposte when Alexander 
runs him through, exclaiming: * Go then to Philip and Parmenion and 
Attalus.’ Indeed Curtius has a confusing habit of inserting into the 
rhetoric of his speeches bits of fact, or what he thinks is fact, which 
would have been more properly placed in the narrative, a thing one 
has to look out for, and in other respects too he may use a speech for 
some purpose of his own: the speech of Coenus at the Hyphasis* is 
practically a pacifist tract, that of Hermolaus 3 a tract on tyranny. The 
speech of the Scythian envoys to Alexander was certainly written by 
Curtius himself, for it includes one of his best epigrams and he cannot 
resist showing off his knowledge of the literature of fables; 1 * but its 
tone is remarkable for the way in which it recalls a greater speech, and 
one wonders if Tacitus had it in mind when he wrote the' magnificent 
appeal of the Caledonian chieftain Calgacus, especially as Tacitus’ ubi 
solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant seems to show a knowledge of 
Curtius ix, 2, 24, where Alexander says to his army postquam solitudinem 
in Asia vincendo fecistis. But most noticeable are the two speeches at 
Philotas’ trial. Philotas and a lesser general, Amyntas, were put on 
trial for treason before the army; Philotas was condemned to death and 
Amyntas acquitted; so much is matter of history. Philotas’ speech in 
his own defence in vi, xo, yj sqq. is rhetoric of the worst school type. At 
this point one imagines Curtius saying to a reader: ‘So you don’t like 
my speeches? They are rather terrible, aren’t they? But I’ll show you 
what I could do if I could be bothered’, and he wrote the speech of 

1 ix, 2, 34: ‘Ite reduces domos’, etc. (see App. 15). On the Hyphasis these 

words make no sense. 2 ix, 3, 5. 3 vnr, 7, 1. 

4 vii, 8, 21; ib. 15, a lion was once eaten by very small birds. 
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Amyntas (vii, i, 18 sqq.). Rhetoric is thrown to the winds; we have a 
plain soldier, conscious of his innocence, stating the facts quite simply 
in the belief that that should secure his acquittal — as it did. 

What philosophy, if any, Curtius professed is unknown, but 
certainly he stood close to the Peripatetics (post). The goddess Fortune 
plays a certain part in Alexander’s story, if only as the source of glory 
and fame, 1 but she is not the framework of that story, as in Diodorus 
xvn; in this respect the two histories are quite different, and in Curtius 
she is only part of the Peripatetic machinery; in one place (x, 5, 35-6) 
he seems to identify her with Fate. Curtius appears to believe in two 
rather inconsistent things. He specifically declares his belief in Fate,* 
which no one can escape, but Fate plays little part in the story; it causes 
Alexander’s death (x, 5, 36) as in Diodorus and probably many others, 
and it causes civil war after his death (x, 9, 1); that is about all. What 
really runs through Curtius’ book is something much more personal 
than the Hellenistic goddess Fortune or the Babylonian Fate, something 
which every man possesses; it is the man’s own Fortune, which some- 
times comes uncommonly near to being the man’s own character. 
Every man has his own Fortune (vi, 4, 12), Darius (ill, 12, 6) and 
Antigonus (iv, r, 35) no less than Alexander. Alexander’s own 
Fortune guards and helps him perpetually (iv, 9, 22), and never 
wearies of indulging him (vm, 3, 1); it makes a way for him through 
the Cilician Gates and the sea at Mt Climax (v, 3, 22), saves him from 
attack when crossing the Tigris (iv, 9, 22) and when his army was 
helplessly drunk (vm, 10, 18; ix, 10, 27), and rids him of Spitamenes 
(vm, 3, 1). It turns all his rashnesses to success (vii, 2, 37; cf. ix, 5, 3), 
and all disadvantageous circumstances to his advantage (vm, 13, 2); 
it even saw to it that there should be a convenient tree in the Malli 
town to shield him on one side (ix, 5, 3; 6 , 12). When the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans embalmed him after death they put the insignia of his 
own Fortune on his head (x, 10, 13). Yet he was greater than his 
Fortune; he won Gaugamela by his valour (iv, 16, 27, virtus, &psTf|) 
and he alone of mortals had his Fortune fn his power. 3 

I have mentioned Curtius’ carelessness. He cares nothing for self- 
contradiction; there is plenty of it, and it is not usually a case of two 

1 vm, 10, 18; ix, 10, 28. 

2 v, 11, 10: let those mock who think that human affairs are conducted by 
chance (forte); I believe ‘nexu causarum latentium et multo ante dsstina- 
tarum suum quemque ordinem immutabili lege percurrere'. So iv, 6, 17; 
x, 1, 30: fate is inevitable. 

3 x, j, 35 : *quam solus omnium mortalium in potestate habuit’. 
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sources side by side. I give a few instances. In v, 6 , 9 the treasure at 
Persepolis goes to the war-chest, but in v, 6 , 20 it is distributed among his 
friends. In vi, n, 8 Philotas listens to a speech when (vi, 10, 37) he 
was not there. Arachosia is on die Black Sea, vn, 3, 3, and suzerain 
of the Malli on the Ravi, ix, 7, 14. In ix, 2, 2 the Indian Phegeus tells 
Alexander about the Ganges, though (ix, 3, 8) India beyond the Beas 
is unknown even to Indians. In viii, 2, 27, Oxyartes secures the 
surrender of Sysimithres (i.e. Chorienes) by enlarging on Macedonian 
good faith, as in Arrian; in Arrian this is true of Oxyartes’ stronghold, 
but in Curtius the defenders of that stronghold, called Arimazes’, had 
been crucified ! l 2 * Substitutions of names are very common. In viii, 13, 
17-27 Ptolemy is substituted for Craterus, though vni, 14, 15 shows that 
Curtius knew the facts; so viii, ii, 5, Mullinus scriba regis (a pure in- 
vention) for Ptolemy; x, 1, 43, Coenus for Antipater. Such confusions 
are a feature of many late writers. But the great instance of Curtius’ 
self-contradiction is Alexander himself. 

It may just be noticed that Curtius, like Diodorus, refers to things 
far later than Alexander. In hi, 1, 13, Asia means the continent, not, 
as usually in Alexander’s day, the Persian Empire. The references to the 
extent, populousness, and military power of Bactria* belong to Euthy- 
demid times; the statement that Alexander’s eastern cities are now slaves 
to those they once ruled (vn, 10, 16) belongs to Curtius’ own day. The 
Roman testudo is alluded to more than once.3 One could multiply 
instances; such tilings are inevitable. 

This may suffice for Curtius himself; and the more pleasant task of 
estimating his real contribution to knowledge must be deferred till we 
have considered the main thing in his book, the portrait of Alexander. 
Like Diodorus, he uses two portraits, a main one and a subordinate 
one; but the main portraits given by the two authors differ greatly. 
About Curtius’ main portrait there is happily no doubt, as he himself 
has been at pains to explain what it is . 4 It is the Peripatetic portrait of 

1 vii, 11, 28. Curtius is fearfully confused over the Sogdian rock fortresses; 
but Arimazes’ stronghold must be meant for that of Oxyartes, because 
of the ‘flying men’, though Roxane was somewhere else, viii, 4, 23. 
Curtius has a certain number of correct items about the various strong- 
holds, but ladles them out indiscriminately, with fictitious names. Diodorus 
is lost; but the table of contents, k' to kb', indicates a story of events in 
Sogdiana very different from either Arrian or Curtius. Justin omits the 
whole story of events in Bactria-Sogdiana, though Trogus did not 
(Pm/, xii). 

2 v, 10, 3 and 9; vii, 4, 30. 3 v, 3, 9, 21, 23; vn, 9, 3. 

4 hi, 12, 18-20; vi, 2, 1-4. 
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Alexander, the one full account of it which we have. The outline of 
that portrait has already been noticed: Aristotle turned out a perfectly 
good and virtuous pupil, but he was ruined by his own fortune and 
became a cruel tyrant. 1 The portrait was the revenge of the school 
upon Alexander for putting Callisthenes to death, and revenge they 
have indeed had; for long they managed to hold the modem world in 
bondage. The portrait was assisted by the friendship which several 
members of the school felt for Alexander’s enemy Cassander; 1 it took 
the shape it did because the school could not go back on Aristotle and 
say, as did the Stoics, that Alexander was bad from the start, though 
probably for the latter part of his life there was little difference between 
the two portraits. Curtius expresses his view in hi, 12, 18 sq.\ if only 
Alexander could have gone on as he had begun; he would have had a 
truer fortune than world-conquest had he conquered, as he never did, 
the twin evils of pride and anger; there would have been no murders of 
Cleitus and Parmenion. I have said some hard things about Curtius’ 
‘morality’, but this passage has a dignity of its own and a considerable 
element of truth; as Eratosthenes said of Bion, Curtius sometimes lets 
us see the real Odysseus under the beggar’s rags. No one need deny 
that the Alexander of 324 was not the Alexander of 334; what is wrong 
with the Peripatetic portrait is that it exaggerates what was bad in 
Alexander’s development and entirely omits what was good, a matter 
of much greater scope and importance. 

I must just run through Curtius’ portrait. In in, 6, 17-20 he gives 
his formal praise of the young Alexander, dearest and most admired of 
kings; and again, as late as Persepolis, V, 7, 1, he repeats a long list of 
his virtues, 3 though he adds that one evil thing has begun to show 
itself, an intolerable love of drink. Down to the end of book v there 
are many allusions to his good qualities: in, 5, 2, his pride in keeping 
his body fit; iv, < 5 , 26, his admiration of courage ( virtus ) in his enemies; 
in, 12, 13, after Issus he buries the Persians with equal honour; iv, 10, 4, 
he knows no fear; iv, i<S, 33, he and his army are worthy of each other. 
Other things noted are his moderation and clemency among the Uxii, 

1 See § F, p. 69 n. 1. It is well put by Cicero ad Att. xni, 28, 3: 'Quid? 
tu non vides ipsum ilium Aristoteli discipulum, summo ingenio, summa 
modestia, postea quam rex (i.e. Great King) appellatus sit, superbum, 
crudelem, immoderatum fuisse?’ 

2 Theophrastus and Demetrius of Phalerum certainly, Dicaearchus probably. 
See Tam, ‘Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind’, Proc. Brit, 
Acad. 1933, pp. 140-5, 1 66 [20-25, 46] and passim. 

3 ‘Indoles, constantia, velocitas (speed of action), tides, dementia, temper- 
antia.’ 
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v, 3, 153 his weeping in pity for the wretched; 1 the whole episode, fully 
written up, of his conduct toward Darius 1 family* and of his friendship 
for Darius’ mother Sisygambis, part of which at least is true. 3 At the 
sack of Persepolis he issues the unique order, amazing for the fourth 
century b.c., that the women are not to be touched. 3 Finally, as opposed 
to Diodorus’ account, he wins ‘Arbela’ less by fortune than by his own 
virtus and by his prudence, without which he might have lost it 
(iv, 16, 27 sqq.). If only he could have gone on as he had begun ! But 
(in, 12, 20) his soul had not yet been swamped by his fortune. 

Curtius dates the change in Alexander’s character to a precise 
moment of time; it follows the death of Darius, which concludes 
book v, and the new state of things begins with a formal exposition in 
book vi, ch. 2 (ch. 1 relates to old Greece). The cloven hoof had already 
shown itself in his burning of the palace at Persepolis when drunk 
(v, 7, 1 sqq .); then in Hyrcania comes the change. He had stood war; he 
could not stand peace and success (vi, 2, 1), and deteriorates fast; he 
indulges his desires — banquets, drink, gambling, with a side glance at 
Darius’ concubines; vi, 6, 1 sqq., his continence and moderation turn 
into wantonness and pride; the eunuch Bagoas, invented by Dicae- 
archus the Peripatetic (see App. iS) to mark the change in Alexander, 
now comes into his life (vi, J, 23) and is used later to exhibit his 
degradation, X, 1, 22-9. No longer content with being called the son of 
Zeus, he presently orders that it shall be believed also, as though he 
could control men’s minds like their tongues, vm, 5, 5. The man who 
knew no fear is now terrified, vi, 2, 18; the man who had wept in pity 
now weeps in terror {ill). The man praised for celeritas and constantia , 
speed and resolution, now always hesitates in difficulties 3 and is devoid 
of counsel. 6 He dissimulates (vi, 8, 16), and pretends condonation, 

vi, 10, 11 (Philotas); believes slanderers, ix, 7, 24; is suspected of 

x v, 5, 8 and 24; in, 12, < 5 . 

2 iv, 10, 23, ‘kindness and continence’; ib. 34, ‘iustus hostis, misericors 
victor’. 

3 Ptolemy records that she begged off the Uxii, Arr. in, 17, 6. This is 
sufficient evidence for the friendship between her and Alexander, and one 
would like to believe the whole story— that at Gaugamela she refused to 
return to Darius when she appeared to have the chance, and that at the 
end she refused to survive Alexander. It is perfectly possible that she 
should have come to regard Alexander as more truly her son than the 
cowardly Darius. Cf. Curt, v, 2, 20-22. 

4 v, 6, 8, ‘corporibus et cultu feminarum abstinere iusslt’. See App. 18. 

5 vi, 6, 27; cf. ix, 2, 10. 

6 Tnops consilii’: at Aornos, vm, 11, 3; facing Porus, vm, 13, 17; at the 
Hyphasis, ix, 3, 18. 
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shamming illness, vn, 7, 7; boasts in his cups and belittles his father, 
vxii, 1, 22 sqq.; tries to strip Porus when he thinks he is dead, vm, 14, 40. 
The account of his marriage to Roxane (vm, 4, 25 sq., 29), who was 
not of royal blood, is one scarcely veiled sneer; after Cleitus’ murder 
he tears his face with his nails, i.e. he mourns like a woman, not a man, 
vm, 2, 5. But all his luxuria is no bar to cruelty, ix, 10, 30. He orders 
or condones torture; 1 2 3 4 5 crucifies opponents;* indulges in massacres .3 
The man who had been called misericors , full of pity, now has no mercy 
for the conquered, and punishes regardless.* Curtius admits that some 
small traces of his original character remained for a time, vi, 2, 8; he 
was at first unwilling to believe the worst , 5 though he soon became the 
exact opposite; 6 7 he is called clement to those who surrendered (vn, 6, 17), 
notwithstanding the contrary examples above; he tries to control his 
temper with Cleitus (vm, 1,31 sq.), and does an unselfish act, vm, 4, 1 5 ; 
Curtius cannot deny his treatment of Porus, and even seeks to relieve 
him of the guilt of the murder of Parmenion (see App. 12). Possibly 
we have here, generally speaking, bits of Aristobulus showing through 
the general picture Curtius is giving (jpost). But the general picture is 
clear: a worthy young man is turned by success into a cruel, mean, 
and sensual tyrant. What pulls him through now is his Fortune, and 
that alone. It had given him success from the start, though it had 
nearly failed him at the Persian Gates;? now it is merely his ‘ever- 
lasting luck’ which saves him from the consequences of his own 
mistakes and rashness, and, never weary of indulging him, turns every 
disadvantage to his profit. 8 

So far, then, we have a picture which hangs together; Curtius has 
drawn an Alexander which accords exactly with the Alexander of the 
Peripatetics. But this does not end the matter, for Curtius has also used 
a second and subsidiary portrait, just as Diodorus has done (see § F), 
which gives the view that Alexander was bad from the start. In this 

1 Bessus, vn, y, 40; Philotas, vi, 11, 9 sqq.; Callisthenes and the pages, 
vm, 8, 20 sqq. 

2 Arimazes, vn, 11, 28; Musicanus, ix, 8, 16. 

3 The Branchidae, vn, 5, 35 ; on the Polytimetus (an order), vii, 9, 22; the 
first people met with in India, vm, 10, 5-6; in Sambos’ territory, ix, 8, 15. 
Curiously, the one genuine massacre, that of the mercenaries at Massaga, 
is omitted. 

4 x, 1, 39; cf. vii, < 5 , 17, ‘inexorabilis in devictos’. 

5 vii, 1, 12, ‘invitum deteriora credentem’. 

6 x, 1, 39, ‘praeceps ad deteriora credenda’; so ix, 7, 24. 

7 v, 3, 22, ‘tunc haesitabat deprehensa felicitas’. 

8 vii, 2, 37; vm, 3, 1; 10, 18 ; 13, 22; ix, 5, 3; 6 , 12; 9, 2; 10, 28. 
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portrait, the young man who was called fearless 1 is everlastingly afraid; 9 
he is superstitious (iv, 6 , 12 and often) and terrified by an omen (iv, 2, 
14), He lays a mean trap to destroy Sisines, in, 7, 11 sqq. The man 
praised for resolution is almost a ‘ quitter’ ; he twice thinks of giving up at 
Tyre (iv, 3, 11; 4, 1) and hesitates whether to give up before ‘Arbela’. 
Above all, he is given to rage and cruelty .3 That is, Curtius himself 
seems so anxious to display Alexander’s unworthiness that he has 
contaminated his Peripatetic thesis with the thesis of Alexander’s un- 
worthiness from the start also used by Diodorus. It must be remembered, 
however, that, as in Diodorus, so in Curtius, this second thesis is only a 
subordinate one, added to the main portrait; and the main portrait in 
these two writers is so totally different that it is hard to understand how 
they ever came to be classed together. 

Then Alexander dies. Curtius, x, 5, 26-37, sums up his character, 
and proceeds to contradict and stultify nearly everything he has said. 
Nothing can fit the summary to the body of the book; the long list of 
Alexander’s virtues applies to his whole life, not to his youth only; the 
Bagoas story is flatly contradicted, x, 5, 32, as is Alexander’s supposed 
attitude to Philip, ib. 31; and the only things ascribed to Fortune, 
except trifles like dress, are the assumption of divine honours and over- 
impatience with those who did not concede them. Certainly, says 
Curtius, we must confess that, however much he owed to his own 
virtue, he owed even more to his Fortune; but [this was in itself a sign 
of greatness, for] he was the only man of all men who had Fortune in 
his power. We have seen Curtius contradicting himself over details; 
but here he stultifies at the end the main thesis to which his book has 
been devoted. I shall return to this. 

I come now to the question of Curtius’ sources. If a secondary 
writer has a very definite portrait of his leading character running right 
through his book, like the Peripatetic character of Alexander in Curtius, 
then, if that writer has used one principal source, with whatever additions, 
the portrait of the leading character is almost bound, in its main lines, 
to be taken from that principal source. But there is no evidence to show 
that any writer before Curtius ever committed to writing the full 
Peripatetic portrait of Alexander; indeed no writer is even known who 
could have done so; the portrait depended on what might be called 

1 iv, 10, 4, ‘interritus ad omnia’. 

2 in, 6, 5, 9, the Philippus story; hi, 8, 20, Issus; especially iv, 13, 15-18, 
before Gaugamela. 

3 At Tyre, with details, iv, 4, 13-14, 17; at Persepolis; Batis (see 

App. n). 
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University teaching, a tradition of the Peripatetic school, often no 
doubt alluded to in writing, possibly even to some extent expounded 
(though this is not actually known), but never embodied in a full- 
length history. It follows from this that Curtius cannot have had 
any principal source at all, and this analysis, I hope, will make that 
obvious; all he wanted was a background of some sort against which to 
develop his view of Alexander, and he put it together in such ways as 
occurred to him, using, as will be seen, various writers in the process. 
Of course, Cleitarchus has been suggested as his principal source — 
ohscurum per abscurius — but this is quite out of the question. It has 
been seen, in considering Diodorus xvn (§ F), that if Cleitarchus was 
responsible for either of the two portraits in Diodorus it can only have 
been for the unfavourable one, which is entirely subordinate to the 
other; and as Curtius also used a subordinate portrait which was un- 
favourable throughout, it may be here that Cleitarchus comes in, but, 
like most things connected with Cleitarchus, this is no more than a 
strong probability; so little about that writer is certain that it has been, 
and is, only too easy to make of him a dumping-ground for anything 
which cannot be otherwise placed. These two subordinate portraits 
only partially correspond; if I may refer back to my sketch in § F of the 
one in Diodorus, Curtius omits the Massaga massacre, the Oreitae 
massacre, the burning of the country of the Mardi, and has a very 
different story about the death of Parmenion, besides a good deal 
which is not in Diodorus at all ; but there are sufficient common elements, 
I think, in these two subordinate portraits to point to a common source 
somewhere in the background which is almost bound to be Cleitarchus 
(as he has to come in somewhere), though the two writers have treated 
it in rather different ways, and Curtius has worked up the badness of 
Alexander, with other material, far the more thoroughly of the two. 
Another portrait is also known which made Alexander bad from start 
to finish, that of the Stoic school; but this is certainly not the subordinate 
portrait of Diodorus and does not appear to be that of Curtius, for 
neither has anything corresponding to the two vices, (3pts and Tuqjos, 
which are the characteristics of the Stoic version and which appear in 
Justin (see § H). But, of course, as regards Curtius, the loss of the 
first two books does introduce an element of obscurity. His ten books 
go down, not to Alexander’s death, but to his final burial in Alexandria; 
and as at the beginning of book in Alexander has only reached Celaenae 
in Phrygia, Curtius must have begun with, or before, his birth and 
must have had plenty of room to describe his boyhood, as Plutarch 
does; so without knowing Curtius’ view of Alexander’s paidagogos 
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Leonidas it cannot really be said whether or not his subordinate 
account may have borrowed something from the Stoics. 

As regards Cleitarchus, Curtius does indeed mention him twice, but 
on one occasion (ix, 8, 15) only to show that he himself takes no 
responsibility for the statement he cites, and on the other (ix, 5, 21) 
with expressions of contempt; 1 and any part he may play in Curtius’ 
narrative cannot therefore be a leading one. There are a good many 
stories and incidents common to Diodorus and Curtius; but as it is 
certain enough that Cleitarchus was not Diodorus* principal source, 
the basis for the belief that these portions of Curtius’ narrative came from 
Cleitarchus is gone; some reason must be given for every item ascribed 
to Cleitarchus. No doubt some are from him, but the matter has ceased 
to be of any great importance, now that it is clear that he was only a 
secondary source; we have, for example, already met one story on 
which Diodorus, Curtius, and Justin agree, but which originated far 
later than Cleitarchus.* In many cases of agreement between Diodorus 
and Curtius, Curtius either adds or subtracts something; in some cases 
the variation may be due to Curtius using, not Cleitarchus, but one of 
the poetasters who were among Cleitarchus’ sources (see § E'). But 
what seems to me strange, in this connection, is that, amid the almost 
universal preoccupation with Cleitarchus, I cannot recall any writer 
who has made the simple and obvious suggestion that Curtius may 
have read and used Diodorus. Proof is difficult, of course, while it is 
fatally easy to refer correspondence to the use of a common source of 
which nothing, or little, is known; but in spite of the difficulty, proofs 
do exist. I have relegated them to a separate section, § G'; but I may 
remark that, even if only those three cases can be really proved, then 
we cannot say how far the use of Diodorus by Curtius may or may 
not have extended. 

Here may be noticed the difficult question of the proper names in 
Curtius, for he has many names unknown elsewhere. Where, over 
officials like satraps, he differs from Arrian, giving unknown names or 
wrdng attributions of known men to satrapies, no difficulty arises, for 
Ptolemy was following the official documents and cannot be wrong. 
But Curtius too used Ptolemy, and sometimes to good purpose; why 
these apparently meaningless differences? It is even worse with those 

1 He ascribes to him carelessness and its twin vice credulity, ‘securitas vel 
par huic vitium credulitas’. See p. 92 n. 3. 

2 The two suns, § F, p. 79. Jacoby, ‘Kleitarchos’ in PW 629, has very 
properly said that Diodorus + Curtius + Justin do not necessarily make 
Cleitarchus. 
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lesser people who appear nowhere else. Some seem to be inventions 
of Curtius’ own; ‘Plato the Athenian’, commanding a detachment of 
troops, was too much even for Berve. Yet too much stress cannot be 
laid on inventions, with the example of Omphis before us; 1 2 3 and I am 
not going to guess what weird error in transmission lies behind 
‘Cohortandus’.* But some must be inventions; was this merely to 
create an illusion of detailed knowledge, or is it possible that one or 
more of the poetasters mentioned in § E' thought it advisable to conceal 
allusions to living people under fictitious names , 3 which Curtius took 
to be real? There are things in Curtius which look like pure impishness, 
designed to annoy serious readers. 

One thing can be said. We get, in Curtius, Diodorus, and all 
‘vulgate’ writers, certain substituted names regularly used, the two 
most notorious instances being Arbela for Gaugamela and Stateira for 
Barsine; 4 5 and it is possible that we have enough to show that in certain 
small respects, but in those only, there existed a definite tradition 
differing from the ‘good’ tradition of Arrian. It is easy to ascribe such 
names to Cleitarchus, but there is no proof, and if there were it would 
not take us far, for Cleitarchus was only one more secondary writer; 
the probabilities are that die names peculiar to the ‘vulgate’ writers 
generally are merely the popular names of common speech which had 
become established before Ptolemy wrote — how well established may 
be judged from this, that Arrian himself, notwithstanding all the 
trouble he took to show that the battle was not fought at Arbela but at 
Gaugamela, does once, when speaking in his own person, slip up and 
write Arbela (m, 22, 4). 

It is certain, of course, that in putting together Alexander’s itinerary 
after Darius’ death Curtius did, to some small extent, use the Cleit- 
archean geography, especially for the Caspian country, where it is 
easy to trace (see § B). The Queen of the Amazons visits Alexander in 
Hyrcania, and the Thermodon, where she came from, is put next door 
to Hyrcania ; 5 this is Cleitarchus beyond question (§ B, pp. 14 sq. and 
App. 19); so possibly are the statements that Arachosia is a country on 

1 viii, 12, 4; Omphis (Ambhi) is the personal name of the king for whom 
Arrian uses only the official name Taxiles, i.e. ‘King Taxila’. 

2 viii, 4, 21. The context shows Oxyartes is meant, but the MSS. have 
Cohortandus. See App. 21, p. 341 n. 5. 

3 This might account for the number of names in circulation as the original 
name of Alexander’s mother Olympias; Plut. Mot . 401 a gives Polyxene 
and Stratonice as well as Myrtale. 

4 This pair of names is fully considered in App. 20, p. 334 n. 4 - 

5 vi, 5, 24, ‘Hyrcaniae finitima’. 
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the Black Sea (vii, 3, 4), and that it is a wind from the Black Sea which 
dries up Bactria, vn, 4, 27. But Curtius’ own account of the Caspian 
is a mosaic from several sources, 1 2 and certainly much of his extra- 
ordinary geography has nothing to do with Cleitarchus or perhaps with 
anyone else; he had no particular guide to follow, and it was to him a 
matter of complete indifference. He makes a real hash-up of the Uxii, 
V, 3, 1 sqq. Alexander passes the Mardi of the Elburz on his way from 
Persis to Ecbatana (v, 6 , 17), though Curtius knows where the Mardi 
really were (vi, 5, 1 1), and his account of their tree-fortresses rings true. 
In vx, 4, 2 Alexander goes through Parthiene to reach Hyrcania, which 
would mean going backwards. He reaches the Oxus after going through 
Sogdiana, vii, 5, 13. Curtius’ account of the rock-fortresses taken by 
Alexander in Sogdiana is a jumble not worth disentangling, and he 
exhibits every phase of the ‘Europe across the Jaxartes’ muddle, which 
Cleitarchus gave, though he did not originate it. The Ganges I have 
dealt with separately (App. 14). How little sense there is in seeking 
‘sources’ for much of this can be illustrated by the native story of an 
underground river in Central Asia, which Polybius (x, 48, 7) made the 
Oxus and Diodorus a river called Stiboetes in Hyrcania (§ F', p. 87). 
Curtius in one place, Vi, 4, 4-7, follows, though he embellishes, 
Diodorus, calling the river Ziobetis and placing it in Hyrcania, but in 
another place, vii, 10, x, he transfers the same story to the Polytimetus 
in Sogdiana. Who is going to follow the ‘sources’ of this native story? 
And Curtius would have said ‘Who cares?’ 

No doubt, as regards India, Curtius took the Dionysus business 
largely from Cleitarchus, though he had probably read the poetasters 
(§ E') who were Cleitarchus’ source or one of his sources; some of the 
differences between Diodorus and himself may necessitate this sup- 
position. In Curtius, Dionysus had been in India before Alexander; 1 
had founded Nysa, vm, 10, 11, and had left boundary stones (termini), 

1 vi, 4, 16-19. *7 appears to be Cleitarchean. 18 is practically Polycleitus 
down to ‘cetera maria’, and shows Curtius must have read him; Curtius 
is the last to mention the Aral as a separate sea (see § B, p. 10); alii, 
however, includes Cleitarchus. 19 begins with Patrocles on the northern 
connection with Ocean, perhaps through Eratosthenes. The source of the 
second sentence, that the strait is intermittent, is doubtless a confusion with 
the strait of Apollodorus (§ C, p. 17 n. 1; § F', p. 88 n. 1); the third 
sentence, beginning ‘et quidam credidere ’, I do not understand, and I doubt 
if Curtius did either. Apollodorus’ strait is given vn, 3, 19; ib. 21 is 
ultimately Aristotle, perhaps through Aristobuius, see Arr. vii, 16, 3 and 
§ B, p. 12. 

2 vxn, 10, i; cf. IX, 2, 29; 4, 21; 8, 5. 
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hi, io, 5; in Carmania, Alexander is imitating Bacchus’ triumph, 1 and 
at Nysa die army ‘serves’ Bacchus for ten days. 4 But we do not get 
actual religious service to Dionysus as in Diodorus and most probably 
in Cleitarchus (§ E, pp. 46 sq.); the idea of a Dionysiac Kcoposis absent 
alike at Persepolis, in Carmania, and at Nysa; for though at Nysa the 
word operor is used, which should mean religious service, what Curtius 
describes is mere ‘mafficking’ and what he calls it is lascivia; there is a 
good deal of difference. Of the Achilles motive we get very little. Like 
Diodorus, Curtius gives (ix, 4, 11 sqq.) Alexander’s fight with the 
river Acesines, down which he did not sail, but he omits Diodorus’ 
(xvii, 97, 3) comparison to Achilles, one of the few cases where he 
diminishes, rather than enlarges, Diodorus; this may mean that one 
of them, presumably Curtius, used Choerilus direct and not through 
Cleitarchus. Curtius (vm, 4, 26) does bring in Achilles on his own 
account as part of his sneer at Alexander’s marriage with a barbarian 
captive, the ignobdis virgtmcula Roxane; but he has to admit that 
Achilles is not a good precedent, for while Alexander did marry Roxane 
in proper Macedonian form, Achilles did not marry Briseis in any form 
at all. 

I may here notice two of Curtius’ sources which are easy to isolate, 
omitting events in old Greece, where Curtius is as sober as Diodorus 
and doubtless used Diyllus also (if Diodorus’ source be Diyllus). The 
first is the excellent ‘mercenaries’ source’, also used by Diodorus (see 
§ F). Even though Curtius’ first two books are lost, we get a good deal 
from this writer. We just get Memnon’s death; he was Alexander’s 
only anxiety.3 The mercenaries are praised (m, 8, 1), and their get-away 
after Issus correctly given (hi, 1 1, 1 8), with a long account of Amyntas’ 
adventures, IV, 1, 27-33. Darius is whitewashed at great length, which 
I need not go through: he is sanctus et mitis, in, 8, $ ; the massacre at 
Issus town was due to his generals, hi, 8, 13 ; his plan at Issus was 
sensible, but was upset by Fortune, in, 8, 29; excuses are made for him 
atlssus (hi, 11, 11), and at Gaugamela he fights rill all is lost, iv, 1 5, 30 sqq. 
This long writing up of Darius (in, chs. 8-1 1) contains much which 
no one could ever have known, but the loyalty of the mercenary leader 
Patron must be from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, and so probably must 
be part of Darius’ death; Curtius explains the cup of water, which no 
one else does, but this must obviously come from elsewhere — it 

1 ix, 10, 24; hi, 12, 18. 

2 vm, 10, 17, ‘(Alexander) per decern dies Libero Patri operatum habuit 

exercitum’. 

3 in, 1, 21, ‘in quern omnes intenderat curas’. 
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cannot be said where. But the notable thing is that Curtius uses this 
source independently of, and differently from, Diodorus, which means 
that they did not get it through a common medium, and both must 
therefore have used the original for themselves; it was unknown to 
Arrian, and therefore to Arrian’s two principal sources. For example, 
there is nothing in Curtius about Macedonians fighting in relays, which 
Diodorus so stresses, while he has much about Issus which is highly 
important but which Diodorus omits. By Darius’ fault the Persian 
army at Issus was small, in, 3, 28; the two armies were equal, m, 7, 9, 
or else Alexander’s was the larger, hi, 10, 2. This does not prevent 
Curtius saying that vast masses of Persians were slaughtered like sheep 
in the pursuit, though he is sarcastic on the subject (ante, p. 93); but 
he has a very different story, taken from the 'mercenaries’ source’, to 
which I shall come later (pp. no r qqi). 

Curtius' second much-used source, easy to isolate, is the work he 
used on Macedonian customs, fj0r| MokeSovikA. Many philosophers 
described the fj 0 T| of this or that Greek, and sometimes barbarian, 
people, but I have not found in any list a work on Macedonian customs; 
it may therefore have been an Alexandrian compilation, i.e. in effect 
Peripatetic, a further sign that Curtius stood near to that school. The 
compilation was a thoroughly good one and therefore pretty early, 
certainly not later than the third century B.c. The character of the 
Macedonian monarchy (iv, 7, 31), so far as it goes, gives the one in- 
dispensable fact, the power of the people in arms, the army, to judge 
capital cases, murder and treason (vi, 8, 23) — a famous passage, the 
truth of which is established by many trials before the army under 
both Alexander and the Successors. It was Macedonian ‘law’, or 
rather custom, that if, in a trial for treason, the accused were con- 
demned to death, his relatives should be put to death also; this is so 
important that I have had to treat it separately (App. 12). It was 
customary to stone the condemned, 1 but sometimes spears were used 
(vn, 1, 9), or javelins, as in Arrian in, 26, 3. Custom decreed that almost 
the most sacred duty of a Macedonian king was to bury his dead after 
a battle* [to let - the enemy bury them was the sign of defeat]. The 
army was purified by passing between the two halves of a dog .3 It was 

r vi, 11, 10 and 38; vn, 2, 1. 

2 v, 4, 3. Compare the Hohenzollern custom, dropped in the war of 1914-18, 
that after a battle the king must ride over the battlefield and face his dead. 

3 x, 9, 12; further and more elaborately described in Livy XL, 6, temp. 
Philip V. The two accounts differ just enough to show that they come from 
different sources; Livy’s account is from Polybius, who must have de- 
scribed it, see xxni, 10, 17. 
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customary, in founding a city, to mark out the site with meal, iv, 8, 6, 
as in the accounts of the founding of Alexandria in Plutarch and the 
Romance. Curtius gives the only extant account, vm, 4, 27, of the 
Macedonian marriage rite, radier like the Roman confarreatio ; a piece 
of bread was divided by a sword, presumably by the bridegroom, and 
the couple each ate half, the bread denodng that they were not to seek 
luxury. In a changed world it is now the bride who cuts the rak^ but 
she still uses her husband’s sword, if he has one. It was customary to 
uncover when addressing the king, ix, 3, 4. The king might not hunt 
on foot, or alone, vm, 1, 18. Any one anticipating him was flogged, 
VIII, 8, 3; but only the king could flog the royal pages, vm, 6 , 2-7. 

Curtius is our invaluable source for Macedonian customs apart from 
him, I think only three are mentioned. The statements of Duris and 
Hegesander,* that Macedonians sat at meals instead of reclining like 
Greeks, might be true, though Duris is speaking of a special occasion 
and Hegesander’s account is part of the anti-Cassander propaganda. 
Plutarch shows (Alex, xvi) that enough Macedonians still held the 
superstition that it was unlucky to commence military operations in 
the month Daisios for Alexander to have to take account of the feeling. 
The Macedonian custom of announcing the end of a banquet, i.e. the 
moment for the libation, by trumpet is thoroughly well attested .3 
It has never been doubted that Curtius used the ‘good’ tradition to a 
certain extent, and I need not embellish the obvious. The use of 
Ptolemy is clear in his account of Gaugamela (see App. 5), of the siege 
of Tyre, and several other places; in ix, 5, 21 he is named. The capture 
of Bessus in vn, 5, 19 sqq. is Aristobulus’ account written up, with the 
addition of Catanes to Spitamenes and Dataphemes; there is probably 
more of Aristobulus in Curtius than is immediately apparent, and the 
account in vm, 2 of Alexander’s grief over Cleitus’ murder is pure 
Arrian, with the addition of Alexander’s attempt at suicide and bis 
tearing his face with his nails. But Curtius also has things which are 
entirely his own, like the invaluable account of the poetasters who were 
with Alexander in India (§ E'); and I may notice a few more instances 
of the peculiar knowledge, however obtained, which he occasionally 
displays. He knows and emphasises the difference between Parthava 
and Parthi,* which no other classical writer does. He knows that a 

1 For another see p. 163 n. 4. 2 Athen. 1, 17 f, 18 a. 

3 For the evidence see Tam, J.H.S. xlviii, 1928, pp. 210 sq. 

4 xv, 12, 11; he calls the Parthava Parthieni, and knows (vi, 2, 12) that the 
country of the Parthieni was occupied by the ‘Scythian’ Parthi. Certainly 
from Apollodorus of Artemita. 
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Persian satrap was properly called a slave, 1 and indeed knows a good 
deal about Persia ; besides some Persian words, 2 he knows of the 
Persian custom that all lights should be extinguished when the king 
dies, 3 and he has an extraordinary account of a Persian royal procession, 
with the sacred fire on silver altars carried before a crystal image of the 
sun; 4 at Gaugamela the sacred fire is carried on altars before the army, 
and Darius swears by it and the sun, iv, 14, 24. Curtius knows that 
there were shirkers in Macedonia, as everywhere else, vn, 1, 37; that 
the name rhinoceros is only a Greek invention, ix, 1, 5; that when 
Alexander was overtaking Darius all that he saw was a dust-cloud, 
V, 13, 12. He gives the story of the statue of Hercules carried before 
Porus’ army (vnx, 14, 1 1), which has played such a part in the discussion 
whether Indians ever made statues of their gods prior to Greek contacts. 
And he knows the story in the later versions of the Romance of 
Alexander’s journey to the Land of Darkness. 5 

I come now to six items in which Curtius seems to fill up gaps 
in, and to explain omissions in, Arrian. Naturally Arrian has to omit, 
or does omit, many things; but five of these items, at least, are 
certainly given correctly by Curtius, while their omission by Arrian 
in each case renders something which follows incomprehensible. 
Four depend on the ‘mercenaries’ source’; I give first the two which 
do not. 

(1) Arrian, vii, 8, 3, does not explain why, in the mutiny at Opis, 
the whole army clamoured to go home with the 10,000 veterans. 
Curtius explains: they thought Alexander meant to transfer the seat of 
government permanently to Asia (as apparently he did). I cannot guess 
Curtius’ source; obviously it was neither Ptolemy nor Aristobulus. 

1 iv, 11, 20; v, 12, 16; vi, 3, 13. The locus classicus is Ditt. 3 22. 

2 Kidaris, in, 3, 19; gangabas, hi, 13, 7; the meaning of Tigris, iv, 9, 16. 

3 x, j, uS; also given by Diodorus, xvii, 114, 4, Doubtless it is from Demon 
or Ctesias. 

4 hi, 3, 8-16. The source of this vivid account is a mystery. It is not from 
either Deinon or Ctesias, because both took the Persian year as 360 days 
(§ F, p. 82 n. 3) while in the procession are 365 noble youths repre- 
senting the 365 days of the year. To say Cleitarchus is meaningless, for it 
only shifts the matter one peg backwards: what then was his source? 
Possibly Curtius used some Alexandrian collection of fjQr| T7epcnK& or 
poppapiKd, as he did one of fj0r] MocksSovikA; but this is useless guesswork, 
for most of what he knew about Persia could have come from Deinon or 
Ctesias. 

5 ix, 4, 18, the army fear that Alexander intends to take them to the land of 
perpetual night, which is described. This shows that Curtius knew the 
story that he did go there. 
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(2) Aristonous the Bodyguard. He is named once only by Ar rian 
in the Anabasis , in the official list of the Bodyguards, vi, 28, 4; it is 
nowhere said what he had done to receive this honour. But in Arrian’s 
t& ust’ ’ AAsfavS p ov, which represents Hieronymus, he suddenly comes 
to life; that is, Hieronymus gave his actions, but Ptolemy, for some 
reason unknown, perhaps a personal one, omitted him altogether; the 
mere fact that after Alexander’s death he adhered to Olympias’ ally 
Perdiccas and subsequently to Olympias herself hardly seems a 
sufficient reason for this. Curtius offers an explanation of Aristonous’ 
honours: he had helped to save Alexander’s life at the Malli town, 
ix, 5, 15 and 18. The difficulty is the official list of gold crowns for the 
generals, as given by Ptolemy from the Journal (Arr. VII, 5, 4 sqq.). Had 
Aristonous really helped to save Alexander’s life, his crown must have 
been named separately, with those of Peucestas and Leonnatus; 
instead, according to Ptolemy, Aristonous is merely included in the 
rubric ‘the other Bodyguards’, who all received crowns at the end 
without being named individually. Either then our sole, and very 
circumstantial, account of the reason for Aristonous’ honours is un- 
true, or else Ptolemy doctored the official record, which is almost 
incredible. I cannot resolve the dilemma. 

The next three items all relate to Gaugamela. Arrian’s Gaugamela is 
from Ptolemy; Curtius uses both Ptolemy and the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’, but though he has many of Ptolemy's incidents they are often 
in wrong places, his actual battle being an unintelligible confusion 
(see generally App. 5). But the three items which follow are from the 
‘mercenaries’ source’, and are certainly correct. 

(3) In Arrian, Mazaeus is not mentioned in the battle, neither does 
he relate, as did Curtius, how when Mazaeus at Babylon came out to 
surrender to Alexander he was received with greater honour than any 
Asiatic except Porus; consequendy, when Arrian mentions that 
Mazaeus was made satrap of Babylonia (no Asiatic having been made a 
satrap previously) the reader has not the least idea why. Curtius shows. 
Mazaeus commanded the Persian right, and it was he who came so 
near to making Gaugamela a Persian victory; 1 Alexander was honouring 
a worthy opponent. 

(4) In Arrian it is impossible to understand the position and pre- 
tensions of Bessus after the battle. Curtius shows. Bessus was Mazaeus’ 
counterpart; he commanded the Persian left,® opposite Alexander, and 
he and his Bactrians had, personally, not been defeated. 

x iv, uS, i; see also v, 1, 18 on Mazaeus’ ‘fama’ from the batde. 

2 iv, 15, 2. It is Bessus who orders the Saca horse to turn Alexander’s right, 

and nearly succeeds. 
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(5) In Arrian, after the Persian Guard have cut the phalanx in half, 
they incomprehensibly throw away their chance of victory by riding on 
to Alexander’s camp and the baggage instead of taking the phalanx in 
rear; one is left to think of men out of hand, intent on mere plunder. 
Curtius shows what did happen. The army had Darius’ express orders 
to rescue his family, who were in Alexander’s camp, 1 and the Persian 
Guard deliberately threw away their success from a mistaken sense of 
loyalty.* As regards these three items, Ptolemy, one would suppose, 
must have known the commands of Mazaeus and Bessus, though it does 
not follow that he gave them, but he might very well have not known 
Darius’ order about his family; Curtius got this, and presumably all 
three items, from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, which knew, but which 
Arrian did not use. 

(6) Antigonus. This is far the most important item of the six. In 
Arrian’s story, Antigonus is made satrap of Phrygia and is never heard 
of again; Ptolemy was not going to relate the acta of one who had been 
his most bitter enemy, while Aristobulus was not concerned with 
purely military matters. Consequently, when after Alexander’s death 
Antigonus suddenly appears as one of the most important people in the 
realm, we are quite in the dark as to the reason. Curtius gives the reason, 
and with it a great block of an otherwise lost story, never given by 
modern historians; it can only come from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, 
and is certainly true. I have mentioned elsewhere (App. 3) that it must 
have been Antigonus who, from his central position at Celaenae in 
Phrygia, was in charge of Alexander’s communications across Asia 
Minor by the Royal Road. Those communications had a bad bottleneck, 
where Cappadocia pressed upon the road from the north and the un- 
conquered Isaurians of the Taurus from the south. Alexander, hurrying 
on to meet Darius, had not waited to subdue Cappadocia; he evidently 
trusted to Antigonus to keep the bottleneck open, which doubtless in 
the ordinary way Antigonus had force enough to do. Curtius now 
relates what happened. 3 He, i.e. his source, knew well enough, as we 
have seen, that the great slaughter of the Persians at Issus was non- 
sense; much of the Persian army, he says, was able to retreat into 

1 xv, 14, 22; my family are captives; ‘eripite viscera mea ex vinculis’, etc. 
It illustrates Curtius’ regular habit of inserting in his speeches facts that 
ought to come in the narrative. 

2 In my original text I overlooked diis and made the Persian Guard get out 
of hand. I corrected this in Hell. Mil. Dev. p. 65. 

3 iv, i, 34 sq. Lydia is of course a mistake for Phrygia, and Curtius himself 
does not know what die Persians were aiming at. But this is immaterial; 
he has preserved the facts. 
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Cappadocia, and the Persian generals, having raised Cappadocia and 
Paphlagonia, made a determined attack on the dangerous bottleneck, 
perhaps the most critical moment of Alexander’s career; possibly the 
Isaurians co-operated from the south, for after Issus Alexander had 
made Balacrus satrap of Cilicia and he was killed in battle with them. 1 
Antigonus mastered the main attack, though it cost him three battles 
to do so, and kept Alexander’s communications open; Cappadocia he 
could not conquer, but he eased the position by annexing Lycaonia 
(Curt, iv, 5, 13). This is what gave Antigonus his great reputation. 
But the bottleneck, we know, remained a standing threat, and after 
Alexander’s death Perdiccas’ first act, when once firm in the saddle, 
was to get rid of it for good by conquering both Cappadocia and 
Isauria; the gravity of the task is seen in his taking with him the whole 
Imperial army. The preservation of the passage which elucidates this 
important matter is Curtius’ best contribution to history. An interesting 
side of it is Alexander’s faith, completely justified by the event, in 
Antigonus. 

Now, if nothing were known of the dates of Arrian and Curtius, it 
would look, on what is given above, as if Curtius were deliberately 
explaining and supplementing Arrian’s story; but on accepted views 
Curtius wrote long before Arrian, whose approximate date is certain. 
It will be advisable therefore to consider Curtius’ date, of which, 
except that it must be earlier than A.D. 224 or 227 (p. 113), nothing is 
known beyond what he himself says, x, 9, 3-7. The Roman people, 
he says [more fortunate than the Macedonian], owe their safety, solus , 
to the present Emperor, princeps, who shone forth as a new star, 
novum sidus , on the night which was almost our last [note habuimus ; it 
was every one, not certain people only]. It was he, not the sun, 2 who 
restored light to a darkened world, when without him the several parts 
of that world were at variance and tottering, discordia membra trepi- 
darent. He caused many torches of war, faces, to be extinguished, 
many swords to be sheathed [civil wars], 3 and gave a sudden calm after the 

1 Arr. n, i2, 2; Diod. xvm, 22, 1. His death is only dated ‘ during Alexander’s 
life-time’. 

2 Diodorus, Curtius, and Justin all make Alexander compare himself to the 
sun; these stories are examined in § F, p. 79. Plutarch, de Alex. fort. 1, 
330 E, writing in his own person, says that that part of the world which 
never saw Alexander was an dvi'iXiov i^pos. But I am not too sure that 
the sun here is Alexander (see the phrase discussed App. 25, p. 422 n. 4); 
and even if it be, there is not enough to suggest that the sun in Curtius is 
Alexander. 

3 Civil war is the real point (see post). No one cared about wars on the 
frontiers. 
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storm. The -world not only grows green again but flowers [i.e. Curtius 
was writing quite a time after the Emperor’s accession]. We hope there 
will be no envy of the Emperor, and that he will have a long line of 
descendants, diuturna posteritas . At present there is public happiness. 
This passage has to be considered, not only in itself but in relation to 
its context, the passage which precedes it, x, 9, 1-2. Civil wars, bella 
civ ilia, broke up the Macedonian empire after Alexander’s death; it 
might have lasted under the rule of one man, but when many were 
seeking the supreme power, the body, corpus, of the realm had more 
than it could carry, while die members, membra , of the realm [i.e. the 
outlying portions, the provinces, as opposed to the central corpus] 
began to break off, deficere [literally, to fail for want of nourishment]. 1 
This passage shows plainly that the wars which Curtius’ Emperor put 
an end to were civil wars; in fact discordia membra would alone suffice 
to show the same thing. 

What Emperor now will these passages fit, bearing in mind that the 
position is being compared to what happened after Alexander’s death? 
The reference to descendants shows that Curtius’ Emperor was re- 
garded as one of a dynasty, which gives diree choices, Julio- Claudians, 
Flavians, Severans; I do not think posteritas can be used to show 
whether the Emperor in question already had a son (or grandson) or 
not. Claudius, Augustus, Vespasian have all been proposed, together 
with names far later, and at one time the world seemed to have settled 
on Claudius;* but the case for him has little substance. No doubt it was 
nearly certain people’s ‘last night’ when Gaius was opportunely killed ; but 
Curtius’ expression refers to every one generally, not to certain people, 
and the absence of civil war puts Claudius completely out of court. 

Before trying to decide between Augustus and Vespasian, 3 the 
Severans ought to be considered, 4 as a late date would remove a number 

1 Curtius is drawing his imagery from the old Roman fable of the belly 
and the members. 

2 A list of the supporters of Claudius is given by T. Stroux, Philol. lxxxiv, 
1929, pp. 233 sq. 

3 Stroux, op. cit. best gives the case for Vespasian. He rightly emphasised 
that the decision must rest entirely pn Curt, x, 9, 1-7 and on the com- 
parison with what happened after Alexander’s death. 

4 The time of Severus Alexander was advocated by R. B. Steele, A.J.P. 
xxxvi, 1915, p. 402, on an elaborate comparison of Curtius’ style and 
phraseology with those of many writers, from Livy to Orosius. I think 
he showed a connection between the styles of Curtius and Livy— not more 
than that; but that leaves it open which of them used which, or if both 
wrote under some common influence. Curtius’ date cannot be decided by 
style— few questions of fact can. 
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of difficulties. Technically, it is possible enough; the terminus post 
quern non for Curtius’ book is the fall of the Parthian empire, 1 2 3 and the 
date of the defeat of Artabanus V by Ardashir is either a.d. 224 or 227 
(there are different methods of reckoning). The book then could have 
been written for Caracalla, who believed himself to be a reincarnation 
of Alexander and acted accordingly, but not published till the accession 
of Severus Alexander in a.d. 222; die beginning of his reign was calm 
enough, and Alexander was among those he honoured. This, I think, 
and this alone would explain the hopeless crux why, at the end of his 
book, Curtius went back on nearly everything he had previously said; 
he is saying to Severus Alexander ‘Alexander wasn’t really like that, 
you know’. It would explain why the reference to the new Emperor 
comes right at the end of the book; why Curtius appears to know 
Arrian and perhaps Tacitus; why he is not included in Pliny’s encyclo- 
paedic list of his own sources; 4 one may perhaps add the story that a 
‘new star’ appeared when Severus Alexander was born 3 (but the star 
metaphor had long become a commonplace). But I fear that there is no 
real possibility of such a date. There had been no civil wars for a 
generation, which is conclusive; there was no ‘sudden calm’ in 222, 
no ‘last nights’; it seems far too late for any one to be putting together, 
for the first time, the Peripatetic portrait of Alexander. Above all, it 
would not agree with Curtius’ main contention. For Curtius is preaching 
on the text ouk dcyaOfi 7roAuKoipavfr|: when, on Alexander’s death, 
many rulers took the place of one, it meant the ruin of the empire, 
which under one ruler might have stood. But there was no question of 
TroAuKoipocvlq in 222. 

We are then thrown back on a decision between Augustus and 
Vespasian. The civil wars, the sudden calm, fit both; in either case the 
‘last night’ must be taken as a general expression for coming ruin. The 
comparison with Alexander’s generals struggling for the corpus , the 
actual empire, might suit the year of the Four Emperors better than 
that of Actium; indeed a purist might argue that the Actium campaign 
was not a civil war at all, since Octavian had declared war on Cleopatra 
alone, not on Antony. But it is not to be supposed that most people 
troubled themselves about the juridical distinction; to them Octavian’s 
success meant the end of the whole series of civil wars since the Rubicon, 
and that no doubt would be how Curtius saw it. But three things have 

1 v, 7, 9, the Parthians now rule Macedonian cities; v, 8, 1, they now hold 

Ecbatana; vi, 2, 12, they now rule everything beyond the Euphrates. 

2 This is not important, for Pliny omits Aristobulus also. 

3 Hist. Aug. xviii, 13, 5. 
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decided me for Augustus. One is that Curtius seems to be referring 
to the institution of a new system, the rule of one man instead of the 
conflict of several. The second is the discordia membra ; there was no 
question of Vespasian saving the realm from breaking into pieces, 1 * 3 
while in the struggle between Octavian and Antony the Roman East 
was for a time separated from Italy de facto and might easily have 
become so de jure. And the third is the Emperor as a novum sidus, which 
I find difficult to dissociate from the Iulium sidus — a transfer of imagery 
from Caesar to his adopted son. It could perhaps be suggested from 
the context that a new star might mean a new Alexander. In Augustus’ 
reign no such ambiguity would be possible, for Alexander had never 
yet, so far as I know, been a star. But by the time of Vespasian the 
star metaphor had become common, and Alexander had become a 
star; Lucan in his famous invective had called him the evil star of 
humanity,* and in view of this I do not see how Curtius could have 
called Vespasian a new star without some sort of explanation. 3 One 
apparent difficulty in the way of an early date for Curtius, as regards 
either Augustus or Vespasian — Curtius’ knowledge of Alexander’s 
journey to the Land of Darkness (p. 108 and n. 5) — does not really 
exist; for Teles shows that Alexander’s journey to the Well of Life 
was known in the third century B.c., 4 and the two stories cannot be 
separated. 

This is how I see it; others may prefer Vespasian. But in either 
case Curtius cannot have known Arrian, and therefore was not correcting 
or supplementing him; what he was doing therefore, at least in my 
items (3) to (6), was correcting and supplementing Ptolemy from the 
‘mercenaries’ source’, though perhaps not deliberately. For if we take 
the most important item (6), Ptolemy’s omission of any information 
about Antigonus would have struck a reader of Ptolemy and Hierony- 
mus precisely as it now strikes a reader of Arrian and Diodorus xvm. 
Curtius then, in his extended use both of the Peripatetic character of 
Alexander and of the purely Greek ‘mercenaries’ source’, different as 
they are, may in a sense be said to represent the Greek tradition as 
against the Macedonian; but the main problem about him, why in his 

1 The revolt of Civilis, and the Jewish war, did not threaten to break up 
the realm. 

z Pharsalia x, 35, ‘sidus iniquum gentibus’. 

3 Stroux, op. cit. dismissed the words relating to light and darkness as 
rhetorical commonplaces; but I cannot think that this would apply to 
novum sidus, at least till far later. 

4 App. 22, p. 364 n. 1. 
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summary he went back on nearly everything he had written, remains 
unsolved and, to myself, insoluble. 1 2 

It may, in conclusion, be worth summing up what Curtius had read 
and used. For the Peripatetic tradition which he knew so well no one 
author can be quoted; it was a school tradition. Among primary 
sources, Ptolemy, Aristobulus, and the unknown author of the 
‘mercenaries’ source’ are obvious, as is some writer on old Greece, 
probably Diyllus, and on Persia Ctesias or Deinon or both; but he 
knew more about Persia than can be accounted for from these writers 
(p. 108 ante). He had certainly read some or all of the poetasters who 
accompanied Alexander (vm, 5, 8), as well as Choerilus of lasos 
(vm, 5, 8; see §E'). Polycleitus he had read and quotes (vi, 4, 18; 
p. 104 n. 1), Nearchus is used very sparingly;* it is doubtful if he used 
Onesicritus at all; 3 4 5 he was critic enough to have known what his book 
was. He may have known Aristotle’s Meteorological but as Arrian’s 
quotation (vii, 16, 3) of the same passage from this work probably 
came through Aristobulus (§ B, pp. 1 1 sq.), so may any knowledge of 
it which Curtius possessed, if he really had any. Of secondary writers, 
Cleitarchus, Dicaearchus (the eunuch Bagoas), and Timagenes, who is 
named, are certain, and Hegesias possible (see App. 11); that he used 
Diodorus xvn seems certain enough also (§ G'), but to what extent 
cannot be said. Of writers on other subjects he knew Patrocles ,5 but 
perhaps only through Eratosthenes ; Apollodorus of Artemita he uses 
more than once ; 6 the collection of Macedonian customs already referred 

1 It has been suggested to me that Curtius’ summary is connected with his 
statement ‘I have copied from others more than I believe’; having done 
this liberally throughout his book, he says again at the end that he does 
not believe these things. This would explain the summary if we agree with 
Wilamowitz that Curtius only wrote for popular entertainment, but that, 
as I have said, I cannot believe ; the whole of this study appears to negative it. 

2 Items in ix, 10, 9 sqq.-, x, 1, to sqq. His instructions, ix, 10, 3, are not the 
real ones. 

3 It may depend on the plural, 'nuntiabant', in x, 1, 11. 

4 vn, 3, 21, the Hyrcanian and Caspian seas as two separate lakes (see § B). 
This cannot be from the Gazetteer, which makes the rivers run differemly. 

5 vi, 4, 19, the entrance to the Caspian sea in the far north (see § C, p. 17 n. 1). 

6 Curtius’ knowledge of Euthydemid Bactria (p. 9 6 ante ) and of the differ- 
ence between Parthava and Parthi (p. 107 n. 3) is more likely to come 
from Apollodorus than from ‘Trogus’ source’ (on whom see Tarn, 
Bactria and India, pp. 45 sqq.) because Curtius seems to allude to Apollo- 
dorus’ strait into the Hyrcanian Sea (vn, 3, 19, where it is coupled with 
the Araxes-Oxus), which is certainly Apollodorus and not Patrocles; 
see the discussion in § C, p. 17 n. 1. 
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to plays a considerable part; he quotes from some book of fables (p. 94), 
gives two Bactrian proverbs (vn, 4, 13), and knew the beginnings of 
the Romance. 1 A complete analysis would produce more, but there 
would always be a large residue from unknown sources; who can say 
who first transferred the proposal, and some of the machinery, of the 
Alexander-tent from Eumenes to the meeting of the generals at Babylon 
(x, 6, 4, 15), who represented Philip III as in possession of his senses 
(x, 8, 16-21), * who invented the first (Curtius’) version of a plan to 
conquer the Mediterranean (x, x, 17; see App. 24) — all the things in 
fact which show that Curtius had not read Diodorus xviii and xix? 
As in addition there is no evidence that he knew Hieronymus of 
Cardia, 3 it seems evident that he took little trouble to read up the 
Successors; parts of book x, where they appear, are wild. 

We seem to have travelled a long way from Cleitarchus. But 
anything one writes about Curtius can only be a second best, owing to 
the loss of the first two books. 


G'. CURTIUS 1 USE OF DIODORUS 

I said in §G, p. iif, that Curtius used Diodorus xvn. I now 
give the evidence. 

(1) In describing Alexander’s battle-line at Gaugamela, both 
Diodorus and Curtius use, for his hypaspists, the word Argyraspids 
(Silver Shields). 4 This word is considered in App. 1, in, pp. 151 sqq.; 
it was not in use during Alexander’s lifetime, but is Hieronymus’ name 
for Alexander’s hypaspists; it plays a large part in the story of Eumenes 
of Cardia, but Hieronymus does not use it till Eumenes goes to Kyinda; 

1 Besides the journey to the Land of Darkness already noticed, he knew of 
Alexander’s Testament, and also knew that it was a fabrication, x, 10, 5. 
Probably vxi, 8, 13 contains another allusion to the Romance. 

2 Doubtless it was one more offshoot of Cassander’s propaganda against 
Olympias, who was accused of destroying the boy’s wits from jealousy, 
Plut. Alex, ucxvn. 

3 For a definite reason against such knowledge see § G', p. 118. Also 
Curtius x, 6 to end, displays ignorance of Hieronymus. 

4 Dlod. xvn, 57, 2: 6tno6EV 61 -rovlrrwv (the Companion cavalry) irrreniyri 
T<b t&v dpyupa(nr(6cov trejilv T&ypa, Siaipspov. . .tt] t&v <5cv6pcov dperiy 
Kal toCttmv l’lyErro NiKdvwp 6 TTapnEvfcovos. lyoplvTiv 61 Totrrcov (here 
follow the six battalions of the phalanx; the hypaspists were really in line 
between the Companions and the phalanx). Curt, iv, 13, 27, ‘post 
phalangem (i.e. the batde-line, a well-known use of <pdXay§; see App. 1, 
1, p. 136) Argyraspides erant; his Nicanor, Parmenionis filius, praeerat’. 
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before that he uses the word hypaspists, 1 so the name presumably dates 
from Kyinda, whether the actual shields do or not. Now in book xvii 
Diodorus never uses the word hypaspists, though he does later; 4 in 
xvii, except for the passage now being considered, he never distinguishes 
the hypaspists from the phalanx, but groups them together as ‘the 
infantry’ or ‘the phalanx’; and as he has no battle-pieces after Gauga- 
mela, i.e. after his use of the ‘mercenaries’ source’ ends (see § F), and 
has therefore no need to distinguish the two arms, it must have been 
the ‘mercenaries’ source ’which did not distinguish them, for the reason 
given in App. i, hi, p. 153. Curtius, who also used the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’, groups phalanx and hypaspists together in just the same way. 3 
But atGaugamela both Diodorus and Curtius distinguish the hypaspists 
from the phalanx as Argyraspids, identifying them by calling diem 
Nicanor’s command (he commanded the hypaspists); that is to say, 
both in effect give the hypaspists twice over. Ptolemy (Arrian), of 
course, did not use the word Argyraspids at Gaugamela; neither did 
the ‘mercenaries’ source’, which does not distinguish the hypaspists 
from the phalanx, and also cannot have known this much later word; 
looking at its history, which I have given, the word cannot have come 
from any source but Hieronymus. 4 That is, Diodorus here is his own 
source; he had studied Hieronymus on Eumenes, and the too familiar 
word, which plays such a part in Eumenes’ story in books xvm and 
xix, slipped in. 5 It was natural enough; the same word Argyraspids, 

1 Diod. xvm, 33, 6; certainly from Hieronymus. 

2 Besides xvm, 33, < 5 , see xix, 28, 1 ; 40, 3 (Eumenes’ hypaspists). 

3 A good instance is m, 9, 7, at Issus: ‘phalangem. . ..Dextrum cornu 
Nicanor, Parmenionis filius, tuebatur. ’ 

4 To talk of Cleitarchus here would be idle; it is not known if he even gave 
an account of Gaugamela, let alone what it was; it is not known if he had 
read Hieronymus or even if he could have done so, for Hieronymus went 
down at least to Pyrrhus’ death in 272 and could not have published 
anyhow till after 270. Where Diodorus in his account of Gaugamela 
differs from the ‘good’ tradition without it being just some muddle or 
misunderstanding of his own, there he is certainly using the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’. One proof of this is his high praise of the Thessalians (57, 4 
(ScvSpelqc. . .ttoAC/ TTpotyovTss tcov SAAcov; so at Issus, 33, 2, tro \ii tSv 
fiAAcov SiatpipovTs; Tats ts dvBpccyaSlais teal tots iptrstp(ais) and his apparent 
knowledge of their special tactics (§ F, p. 74); for the Lamian war, when 
the world of mercenaries again challenged Macedonia, had made the 
Thessalians heroes to all mercenaries. See also p. 119 n. 2. 

3 This is confirmed by Diodorus (xvii, 57, 2) calling the Argyraspids 
Btcecplpov Tfl t&v dcvBpffiv dpsTij; for in the Eumenes story they are regarded 
as invincible, but while Alexander lived there is no record of one corps 
being more praised for courage or competence than others; it is assumed 
of all. 
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instead of hypaspists, slipped in once in just the same way in Arrian’s 
Anabasis , T he having also studied Hieronymus for his t& per’ ’AX££av- 
5 pov, precisely as Diodorus did. It must be remembered that, in 
Diodorus’ own mind, his books xvil and xvm-xx, though they seem 
so different to us, were closely connected, and that not merely because 
in xvn he quotes back from the later books, e.g. Agathocles’ invasion 
of Africa (xvn, 23, 2); book xvn is built up on a framework of -tuxt) 
(see § F), but he does not explain his own idea of the working of Tuxq 
till he comes to Eumenes in xvm, 59, 5 -6; he must have had Eumenes 
in his mind throughout. 

But there is more than this. Diodorus, we have seen, says the 
phalanx was ixopevriv Tofrrcov, next in line to the Argyraspids; he 
regards the phalanx as prolonging the line to the left of the Argyraspids 
(as was true), just as the Argyraspids should have been prolonging the 
line to the left of the Companions. But, by some oversight, he has 
put the Argyraspids behind the Companions (omo6eu Totlrrcov), which 
makes nonsense of the position of the phalanx and of his own account 
of that position. It is perfectly dear from Ptolemy-Arrian that the 
phalanx was in line with the Companions, with the hypaspists in line 
between them, as at the Granicus and at Issus; and the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’, which as we shall see (p. 119 n. 2) Diodorus was following in 
his account of the phalanx at Gaugamela, could not have said otherwise, 
for the author, or his informants, saw Alexander’s line. Consequendy 
the word 6ma6ev, behind, is just a slip of Diodorus’ own,* as is shown 
by his own account of the position of the phalanx (for he knew what 
the Argyraspids were); the slip would doubdess have been corrected 
had book xvii had a final revision (§ F, p. 80 n. 1). 

How now about Curtius? He was not a student of Hieronymus; 
here is no evidence that he knew him at all (§ G, p. 116). But at 
Gaugamela he has used Hieronymus’ word Argyraspids in the same 
context as Diodorus and has identified them with the hypaspists in the 
same way by calling them Nicanor’s command. It is certain enough 
from this that he was copying Diodorus, but what clinches the matter 
is Diodorus’ mistake, ShicjOev; for Curtius, who obviously did not 
know what Argyraspids were and has previously treated Nicanor’s 
command as part of the phalanx (in, 9, 7; see p. 117 n. 3), has 
copied Diodorus' slip also and has put the Argyraspids ‘post phalangem’, 


1 Arr. vn, 11, 3, on which see App. 1, in, p. 152. 

2 I once did exacdy the same thing; with complete knowledge, I wrote 
‘across’ for ‘round’, and published it. 
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behind the line; his post is Diodorus’ fimoQev. 1 2 This should be 
conclusive. 

(2) The second instance also comes from Alexander’s battle-line at 
Gaugamela, close in the text to (1). In xvn, 57, 3 Diodorus describes 
the phalanx and the cavalry on the left of it. He gives, right to left, the 
six battalions of the phalanx as those of Coenus, Perdiccas, Meleager, 
Polyperchon, Philippus son of Balacrus,* Craterus; the text here, from 
the fifth battalion, runs <t>lAnriTos 8’ 6 BctA&Kpou ttiv auvexfi tccOths 
(P olyperchon’s) orparriyiav itrAi'ipou ml Tfft perdc toOtt^v Kporrcpbs 
f|yeT-ro. tcov TrpOEipqpfvcov ifrniwv t^v avvEyfi t<Jc§iv dTretrAfipouv 
(read frrAi'ipouv with Florentinus 3 ) o! drrrb neAo-rrowi^crou. . .ImrreTs 
under Eriguios. Curtius iv, 13, 28, giving the phalanx in the 
same way, right to left, gives it from the fifth battalion as follows: 
‘Philippus Balacri Stymphaeos regebat. Haec dextri comus facies 
(the configuration, or appearance) erat. In laevo Craterus Pelopon- 
nensium equites habebat.’ That is to say, Curtius’ eye in reading the 
Greek text has slipped from cuvey^ mAripou to ouvEyfi itrAi'ipow, 
and he has run Craterus and the Peloponnesian horse together accord- 
ingly, leaving out Craterus’ battalion of the phalanx and making him 
command the Peloponnesian horse; he was therefore writing from 
Diodorus’ text. There is no alternative. Certainly Diodorus’ account 
here comes from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, as we have seen (Philippus 
for Simmias, the peculiar orpccTTiyicc for t&§is), and certainly Curtius 
made liberal use of that source; but to suppose that Curtius’ eye 
slipped in reading, not Diodorus but Diodorus’ source, is out of the 
question. For it would mean that Diodorus here copied out his source 
exactly and minutely, word for word and letter for letter, which is 
not his way. The most that he does is, when describing some particular 
thing or perhaps in a story, to write a sentence sufficiently resembling 
the original to show where it came from, 4 5 and he may occasionally 
reproduce some rare or striking word ;5 but in narrative his method is 
very different. (I am speaking of the Hellenistic books only.) 

1 ‘Post’ cannot mean ‘after’, i.e. on the left of, as that position is explicidy 
assigned to the Peloponnesian horse. 

2 The fifth battalion was really commanded by Simmias deputising for his 
brother Amyntas. Philippus’ name, and orpocrriyia for T&fts, show we are 
dealing with the ‘mercenaries’ source’, and not Ptolemy. 

3 Florentinus has usually been considered -the best MS. for the Hellenistic 
books. 

4 Some instances, § D, p. 40 n. 6; § F, p. 76 n. 1, pp. 79 sq. (the two suns); 
p. 85 n. 2 (the karaits). 

5 As in the account of the mountain bee from Cleitarchus (§ F'). 
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These instances, (i) and (2), which complement each other, prove 
that in one particular passage, Alexander’s line at Gaugamela, Curtius 
was copying from Diodorus. I will now give another instance, which 
depends, not on language, but on sense, and which is unmistakable: in 
his account of the siege of Tyre, Curtius has introduced from Diodorus 
an isolated statement which in Diodorus makes sense but in his own 
account makes no sense of any kind. 

(3) The siege of Tyre. 1 2 Putting aside certain incidental stories, like 
the chaining of Apollo, which is doubtless true,* Diodorus’ main 
account, in which the mole never reaches the island and Alexander 
works from ships, keeps close enough to the ‘good’ tradition; this 
main account goes down to the end of 43, 4, where Alexander, working 
from ships, throws down part of the wall and breaks in, which is near 
enough to the truth; here the main account stops, but is taken up again 
and supplemented in 45, 5 -<S, the death of Admetus, which ought to 
have come earlier, where Alexander breaks in. However, Tyre is now 
really taken, as in Ptolemy-Arrian. But with 43, 5 Diodorus has begun 
a quite different story, which goes down to 45, 5, and which I will call 
the land siege account. In this, the mole reaches the wall and Tyre 
becomes an isthmus, x^ppovi'iaou yevou£vps, and we get a land siege, 
TEixouaxfa (the word is repeated several times), with a description of 
all die wonderful machines proper to a land siege which the Tyrians 
used or invented. That is, an account taken in substance, with added 
stories, from the ‘good’ tradition, or anyhow in substantial agreement 
with the ‘good’ tradition, has had dovetailed into it an account which 
does not belong to Tyre at all. At the end, the two accounts are con- 
taminated; though Tyre has really fallen with the death of Admetus 
and Alexander breaking in (which is what did happen), in 46, 1 
Alexander retires from the city and starts afresh with the ships, so as 
to bring in the boarding-bridge, which ought to have come in before; 
but the boarding-bridge he enters by is not borne on shipboard, as in 
the ‘good’ tradition, but starts from a wooden tower up against the 
wall 3 (this is the point to bear in mind); the fall of Tyre is duplicated 
to get in the boarding-bridge as part of the Teixopocxlcc. Among the 
devices the Tyrians use in the land siege account are some things which, 
so far as I know, are never mentioned in any Hellenistic siege — fishing 

1 Diod. xvii, 40, 2-46, 4; Curt, iv, 2, 2-4, 18. 

2 See G. Radet, Notes critiques sur I’histoire d’ Alexandre 7 , v, p. 51. 

3 43, 7, towers as high as the wall are moved up to the wall (the regular 
land siege operation); in 4 6, z Alexander enters by a boarding-bridge from 
one of these towers. 
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nets to catch men, 1 whirling wheels of marble full of holes to catch or 
divert catapult bolts (45, 3), and sand heated red hot on metal shields 
(44 , 1 sqq.). All these, indeed, may be only suggestions made in technical 
literature; the land siege account reads as if Diodorus were copying, 
as be probably was, from some text-book on Hellenistic siege warfare 
at large. The sole attempt he makes to combine his two accounts, the 
attack on the island of Tyre and the land siege, is that he has inserted 
the whirling wheels from the land siege account back into his main 
account (43, 1), so that they are described twice over. All this, of 
course, like the items out of their order in the main account, shows that 
his whole account of die siege is merely a draft, which never had a 
final revision, like some other things in book xvii (§ F, p. 80 n. 1); 
the land siege account was merely worked in for picturesqueness, like 
the mountain bee (§ F'), sunset as seen from Ida, and other passages. 
But our concern now is with Curtius. 

Curtius keeps pretty close to the ‘good’ tradition and the main facts, 
with the same incidental stories as Diodorus; the mole never reaches 
the island, but only comes within shot of it, and the Tyrians’ machines, 
various sorts of grapnels, are adapted for use against attacking ships. 
Then, without any warning or explanation, he brings in two items from 
Diodorus’ land siege account — two and no more; one is the sand 
heated red hot in metal shields and poured down on the attackers 
(iv, 3, 25 devolvebant ), which could only be done if the enemy were 
right under the wall, not on shipboard; the other (4, 10-11) is a tall 
wooden tower almost touching the wall from which Alexander spears 
the fighters on the wall. This is the tower of Diodorus’ land siege 
account; but Curtius, who has throughout been talking of an attack 
from on shipboard, gives not the least explanation of how that tower 
got there, as Diodorus does; in Curtius it is a sudden bit of pure 
nonsense. That this tower, and the red hot sand, were copied by 
Curtius from Diodorus seems to be beyond all reasonable doubt. 
The chances against two writers independently sandwiching the same 
material from the same account of a land siege into the siege of an 
island fortress must be astronomical; but, putting this aside, had 
Curtius known and independently used Diodorus’ source for a land 
siege, then he must have given some explanation of how that tower got 
there. He gives none. 

Any suggestion that Curtius and Diodorus took their accounts here 

1 43, 10, dXisuTwdc SiKTua. Aeneas Tacticus, xxxix, 6, advocates the use of 

ppoxot for catching besiegers, but whatever sort of net or noose is meant, 

it is something stronger and heavier than a fishing net. 
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from a common source, whether Cleitarchus or another, would be 
futile. It would mean that Curtius drew from that source a connected 
and tolerably reasonable account (save for the two items mentioned), 
fairly close to the ‘good tradition’, while Diodorus drew from it a 
muddled story which displaces some true incidents and tries to com- 
bine, very inadequately, the sieges of an island and of a land fortress. 
No more need be said. 

If then, as seems certain, Curtius read and used Diodorus, how much 
did he use him? He had a perfectly independent outlook and took his 
own line; his main portrait of Alexander differs utterly from that of 
Diodorus; where both, for example, use the 'mercenaries’ source’, they 
make very different use of it. The conclusion must be that Curtius can 
only have used Diodorus much as he did so many writers — just as and 
when, and as much or as little as, he chose. 


H. JUSTIN, BOOKS XI AND XII 

J ustin’s Epitome of Trogus does not always represent Trogus 
exactly or correctly as regards details — so much is clear from a 
comparison with Trogus* Prologues’, but no doubt in the main it 
represents him fairly well, except where a whole section is omitted, 
and one can use it for any question about sources. Trogus depends on 
his sources as much as, or even more than, Diodorus; it is the sources 
which decide whether he is tolerably good or very bad. But Trogus’ — 
or perhaps one should call it Justin’s — Alexander is so hopelessly bad 
that, except on one point, it is hardly worth considering sources at all. 
To Justin, Alexander is a conqueror and no more, 1 with all the traditional 
vices; his portrait bears no relation to the main portrait in Diodorus, 
and not much to the main (the Peripatetic) portrait in Curtius; for 
though, as in Curtius, Alexander’s luxuria begins in Hyrcania after 
Darius’ death (xii, 3, 8-10), what really made him worse in much more 
important ways was Ammon. That is, perhaps, as regards sources, the 
only thing of real interest in Justin, viz. that after his visit to Ammon 
his arrogance ( insolentia ) and false pride ( tumor animi) increased;* for 

1 See the summary, xii, 16, n : he never met an enemy he did not conquer, 
never besieged a city he did not take, never reached a people he did not 
trample down. That is all. 

2 xi, 11, 12: ‘Hinc illi aucta insolentia mirusque animo increvit tumor.’ 
‘Aucta’ and ‘increvit’ show that these were no new things. 
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as insolentia is 0 ( 3 pis, and as tumor animi represents, I suppose, tOipos, 
we get here the two vices which, in the Stoic view of him, were 
characteristic of Alexander, 1 2 and Justin's portrait of him may therefore 
be related, not so much to the secondary portraits in Diodorus and 
Curtius already described, which appeared to be connected with 
Cleitarchus, as to the teaching of the Stoics; for while TO<pos was, from 
the start, the primary feature of the Stoic portrait of Alexander, Justin 
does not give the characteristic Cleitarchean massacres nor the imita- 
tions of Dionysus and Achilles. For the rest, Justin often gives the 
impression that he is trying to go one better than Curtius or somebody 
else; his book is full of foolish exaggerations of things given elsewhere. 

A few of these may be noticed, xn, 6 , 14, Alexander murders his 
stepmother (Cleopatra) and his brothers (plural).* xi, 1 r, 5, the tension 
between Philip and Olympias becomes a divorce. XI, 10, 14, Tyre is 
taken by treachery. XI, 9, 13, Alexander after Issus visits Darius’ 
family in person at the start; in every other account he first sends a 
general, xi, 11, 6, the priests of Ammon are bribed, xi, xi, ix, the 
generals are ordered by Ammon to worship Alexander as a god, while 
in Curtius (iv, 7, 28) they are permitted only, xi, 1 j, 4, Alexander fights 
many dangerous battles “while pursuing Darius (there were none), and 
the dying Darius makes a long speech in the best theatrical tradition. 
XII, 5, 3, Parmenion is put to the torture no less than Philotas, while in 
Curtius it is Philotas alone, xn, 6 , 4, Alexander rejoices over the murder 
of Cleitus. Curtius (vi, 6 , 8) had objected to Alexander allowing Darius’ 
concubines to stay in the palace; in Justin (xii, 3, 10) Alexander takes 
them about with him and sleeps with them. Curtius sneers at his 
marriage to Roxane; in Justin (xn, 10, 10) his marriage to the Persian 
Stateira is a crime (crimen). Justin does not use Peripatetic material, 
so we do not get the eunuch Bagoas; in his place, Hephaestion was once 
Alexander’s minion (xn, 12, 11-12). On the army, Justin says (xi, 6, 
4-6) that all the troops were elderly men, no file-leader in particular 

1 I examined the two meanings of TOipos at length in Antigonos Gonatas , 
p. 240 n. 70; it finally tended to become a word in which ‘you sum up all 
that you dislike in those with whom you disagree’. It was a quality 
specially condemned by Zeno (S. V.F. 1, no. 317). Though -rv<p< 5 » and 
tumeo start from different ideas, Ts-n/qjcon&os, swollen up (‘swelled head’), 
comes near to tumidus in meaning; and I do not see how tumor animi, 
conjoined with insolentia (fljipis), can here be a translation of anything but 
•rifcpos. For the Stoic view, see Stroux’ article, § F, p. 69 n. 1; Stroux 
also (Philol. 1933, pp. 233-8) treats tumidus as die Latin representative of 

TSTV<pCi5|i£V0S. 

2 There is no suggestion of this elsewhere. See generally App. 9. 
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being under (So. This story is told by Diodorus (xix, 41, 2), but only 
of the hypaspists (the Argyraspids) : in 3rd b.c. the youngest was 
about 60 and the most about 70 or over, a passage actually repeated in 
various modern works in the belief that it came from Hieronymus. 
The story is first found in one of the Hellenistic components of the 
Romance, Ps.-Call. A', 1, 25, 3-5, where Alexander tells Philip’s 
elderly hypaspists, who claim to be too old for further service, that he 
needs them, not as fighters, but as instructors for the younger men, a 
perfectly sensible idea which might well be true. Diodorus has dropped 
the idea of instructors and has made the old men the actual fighting 
corps; Justin has followed this, though he (or Trogus) still retained 
some dim memory of the ‘instructors’, for he says ut non tarn milites 
quam magistros militiae lectos putares. The point, however, is that while 
Diodorus, following the Romance writer, still makes the old men the 
hypaspists (Argyraspids), Justin with his usual exaggeration has ex- 
tended, not only the great age, but also (xn, 7, 5) the name Argyraspids 
and the actual silver-washed shields, from the hypaspists to the whole 
army; and if Trogus, or Justin, has thus taken three things given by 
Diodorus about Alexander’s hypaspists and extended them to the whole 
army, then Trogus (for it is unlikely to have been Justin on his own 
account) must have known and used Diodorus. With this crowd of 
ancients Alexander in Justin proceeds to conquer countries he never 
saw, first Chorasmia (xn, 6 , 18) and later Magadha (xii, 8 , 9 ), an appro- 
priate conclusion to the Ganges legend (see App. 14), but one which 
the most extravagant of his predecessors had not dared to relate. 
Finally, Alexander does not die of a fever; he really was poisoned 
(xxi, 13, 10). 

To talk of sources for this mass of rubbish would be idle; it is merely 
somebody — perhaps not always Trogus himself — writing with the 
flowing pen of die popular historiographer. One can find bits of 
anybody; the voyage down the Acesines (xii, 9, x) was originally 
Cleitarchus, the name Sudracas (xix, 9, 3) is Aristobulus’ form, Craterus 
and Antipater changing places (xii, 12, 9) was originally Ptolemy; but 
probably none of this was first-hand, and one can hardly talk of 
sources, least of all of Cleitarchus, for, as has been noticed, we do not 
get the two things which seem to be characteristic of that writer. It 
has been seen that Trogus is almost bound to have used Diodorus; but 
I have found nothing to indicate either that Trogus used Curtius or 
that Curtius used Trogus, though there are a few cases where both 
seem to be using the same popular story. The passage in Justin xi, 12, 1 5 
about the two suns, which agrees with Curtius word for word, stands 
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alone; I have given what I believe to be the explanation elsewhere 
(§ F, p. 79). In any case, Justin’s Alexander-books are, in essence, 
merely ‘popular’ history. 

Is there any bread at all to this intolerable deal of sack? Not much. 
In xx, 3, 2, Alexander becomes head of the Thessalian League, as Philip 
had been; that he would take his father’s place is obvious, but in fact 
no other writer mentions it. The mourning (xn, 3, 1) decreed for his 
brother-in-law Alexander of Epirus may be true, though not mentioned 
elsewhere; for the Lucanians and Bruttians, in battle with whom the 
Epirote had been killed, did later send embassies to put themselves 
right with Alexander (Arr. vii, 15, 4). The account in xn, 4 of the 
army, with wives and children, as a moving city exhibits knowledge of 
the later Hellenistic armies. 1 Alexander’s promise (xx, 9, 15) to Darius’ 
daughters that they should be called reginae (potalAiocroci) is from 
Ptolemy or Aristobulus (Arr. II, 12, 5). That I think is about all. 

The substitution of one known proper name for another known 
proper name, presumably by mistake, is common enough in all our 
secondary writers (see App. 17, p. 315 n. 2); but Justin in this respect 
holds a place apart, not merely from the number of his blunders but 
from the ease with which he blunders even where Trogus, whom he is 
epitomising, gave the name correctly;* this can only be checked where 
die name occurs in Trogus’ Prologues , but Trogus is known, as regards 
dynastic names, to have been careful never to leave any doubt which 
king he is talking about. 3 Justin, however, has two proper names 
worth notice. While other writers call the Queen of the Amazons 
Thalestris, Justin (xxx, 3, 5) calls her * Thalestris or Minythyia’, showing 
that Trogus knew some version of the story now lost. And in xn, 9, a, 
for the unknown Agelasseis whom Diodorus (xvii, 9 6, 3) couples with 
the Sibi, he substitutes the equally unknown name Agensonas; it may 
come from Graeco-Bactrian times, where Trogus had a good source 
behind him. 

1 On these see Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. 1, pp. 146 sqq. 

2 Some instances from the Hellenistic books, certainties only, xiii, 4, 6, 
Arridaeus rex for Arridaeus the general. XIII, 5, 8, Heraclea for Lamia. 
xxii, 8, 7, Polyperchon for Craterus (correct in Trogus). xrv, 6, 2, 
Hercule for Alexandro. xrv, <5, 13, Arridaei for Philippi, xv, 2, 3, 
Hercules and Barsine for Alexander (;v) and Roxane (correct in Trogus). 
xxiix, 3,3, Helenus for Alexander, xxv, 4, 4, Chersoneso for Peloponneso. 
xxvx, 3, 3 and 7, Arsinoe for Apama. xxvii, 3, 1, rex Bithyniae Eumenes 
for Pergami Attains (correct in Trogus). xxx, 1, 7, Eurydice for Arsinoe; 
so 2, 7. 

3 See my analysis, J.H.S. xxix, 1909, pp. 265 sqq. 
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Justin is occasionally useful for comparisons; otherwise the modem 
historian of Alexander might neglect books xi and xn completely, but 
for one matter: he gives a more thorough-going account than any other 
writer of Alexander’s alleged intention to conquer the world. Alexander 
from the start intends to conquer the whole earth, universum terranm 
orbern (xi, 6 , 3). As it was certain that he did not conquer it, some 
means had to be found of getting round this. He reaches the farthest 
bounds of Ocean in the East (xii, 13, i) and in xn, 16, 9 he orders that 
he shall be called king of the universe, terrarum omnium ac mundi ; but 
the real matter is the supposed embassies to Babylon. 1 2 A A6yos in 
Arr. vn, 15,5 says that they made him seem to be king of the world, and 
Justin improves on this (xii, 13, 1-3) by saying that he had so terrified 
the whole earth, universum terrarum orbern (the phrase used at the start), 
that all nations were ready to worship him as their destined king; it 
was as if he were going to hold at Babylon a formal meeting of the 
whole earth, conventus terrarum orbis. This represents yet one more 
attempt to magnify Alexander as against Rome;* but this time Alexander 
does, not merely what Rome was to do later, but much more. We thus 
get two plainly inconsistent threads in Trogus on Alexander: the 
glorification of him as the supreme conqueror, and the condemnation 
of him as a cruel tyrant. Both throw light on Trogus’ date. The latest 
event mentioned by Justin is the return of the eagles by the Parthians 
in 20 b.c. On the other side, Alexander in Trogus has not actually 
conquered the world, whereas by Nero’s time he had; 3 Trogus therefore 
should come after 20 b.c. but before Nero. He was, as has been seen, 
dominated by, or anyhow close to, the Stoic view of Alexander which 
was fashionable in Nero’s reign, but there is reason for placing him 
somewhat earlier than Nero. For there is still some measure in his 
account of Alexander’s misdeeds; in Lucan and Seneca there is none. 

1 These are considered in App. 23; see also § C, pp. 23 sqq. 

2 The theme of Livy’s levissimi, on whom see App. 24, p. 396. 

3 Seneca, Ep. 119, 7, ‘mundi claustra perrumpit’j Ep. 94, 62, ‘toto orbe 
arma drcumfert’; he goes ‘ultra oceanum solemque’. Lucan, Pharsalia 
x, 3 1 sqq., ‘ gladiumque per omnes Exegit gentes ’, etc. A little later Juvenal 
was to go still further: x, 168, ‘Unus Pellaeo iuveni non sufficit orbis.’ 
Did they know the story of Alexander’s journey to the Land of the Blessed, 
which was not in this world at all (KtJapov &\Aov KorriXaps)-? Our versions 
(Fr. Pfister, Rh. Mus. lxvi, 1911, p. 458) are late; but the story is not 
necessarily late. 
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I t may be useful to summarise the foregoing sections. Three things 
have been proved for certain. The first, § B, is that Cleitarchus was 
not with Alexander at any point of his expedition, and was therefore 
a secondary writer. This section contains perforce a long examination 
of the Caspian question in its proper historical order; this has never 
before been done, but it happens to be the key to the linked problems of 
whether Cleitarchus was a primary authority or not and what was his 
date. The second, § C, gives the proof that Cleitarchus quoted Patrocles, 
and that therefore his book could not possibly be earlier than 280 b.c.; 
he probably wrote in the decade 280-270, but as late even as c. 260 is 
quite possible, though the reasons for this possibility are not those 
sometimes previously adduced, which have no value. This section also 
examines the reasons which have been put forward for assigning a 
much earlier date to this author. The third, § D, gives the proof that 
Cleitarchus used Aristobulus, the proof, which is conclusive, being 
independent of Cleitarchus’ date; it also evaluates Aristobulus as a 
source (post). The fourth, § E, deals with what can be made out about 
Cleitarchus’ book from the named fragments. They give little informa- 
tion, but two things are worth notice. The first is that, with the solitary 
exception of Quintilian’s remark that he was clever, no later writer 
who mentions him has a good word for him; the other is that the 
fragments give little guide to his attitude towards Alexander. The only 
thing that can be got with certainty from the fragments in this respect 
is that Cleitarchus had a taste for inventing, or adopting inventions of, 
massacres (that he must have done a certain amount of inventing himself, 
whatever its nature, seems to follow from the testimony of later writers) ; 
but one other line of writing — extravagances such as are connected with 
the names of Dionysus, Achilles, Semiramis — though not certain, 
possesses a high degree of probability and can probably be fairly used in 
a reconstruction of Cleitarchus; if this be correct, he made Alexander 
an imitative character. There is no foundation for the belief that he 
wrote a sort of popular glorification of Alexander: what little can 
really be made out indicates rather a book hostile to him, as would be 
natural in an Alexandrian, seeing that Alexandrian learning was the 
great heir of the Peripatetic tradition. In § E' a neglected source, the 
group of poets, or poetasters, contemporary with Alexander, all or 
most of whom were with him in Asia, are considered as being the 
originators of some of the extravagant stories which have come down 
to us and which may have been passed on by Cleitarchus. 
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Section F gives an analysis of Diodorus book xvn, so far as is 
necessary for my purpose ; I am not writing a commentary on Diodorus. 
This book contains two separate and distinct portraits of Alexander, 
one favourable, one the reverse; the favourable one is the basic one, 
the other having been added to it without much attempt at adjustment. 
We have the difficulty that all the chapters which narrated events in 
Bactria and Sogdiana are lost; but it is hardly likely that they could have 
affected the general conclusion, though they would have given us more 
details. As regards sources, I have tried to forget the various opinions 
which exist about Diodorus’ methods of work and to treat book xvn 
merely as a document; I may add that his methods were not necessarily 
the same in the Hellenistic books, with the wealth of material to his 
hand, as in the earlier ones, where he had fewer authorities. Down to 
Issus his chief, if not his only, source (events in Greece apart) was the 
‘mercenaries’ source’, a well-informed writer who gave the point of 
view of the Greek mercenaries in Darius’ service and is valuable in a 
military sense; he seems, not unnaturally, to have had little to say about 
Alexander himself, and there is consequently little in this part of 
Diodorus. It has of course been noticed before that Diodorus has 
some information from this angle. This source can be seen from Curtius 
to have gone down to Darius’ death, its natural termination; but after 
Issus another source appears in Diodorus and ousts it as the principal 
source. This new source goes down to the end of the book, and from it 
must be taken, at least in outline, Diodorus’ basic portrait of Alexander, 
the favourable one. There were never many favourable portraits of 
Alexander in existence; and several factors — direct internal evidence, 
the favourable portrait, Diodorus’ contacts (often noticed) with the 
‘good’ tradition, and a process of exhaustion — are practically con- 
clusive that it must be taken from Aristobulus, for Diodorus does not 
use Ptolemy as a source. On this basic portrait is superimposed an 
unfavourable portrait from another source; this more or less bears out 
the contention of those who have maintained that Diodorus’ habit was 
to use two sources, writing from the main one and correcting it from a 
second one, only in the case of book xvn there is little question of 
correction; two opposed statements may be left side by side. (There 
are, however, several indications that the book never had a final 
revision.) There is just enough to show that this second source is, in all 
probability, Cleitarchus; and there can be no doubt, both from the 
dates of the two writers and from the position of the second source, 
that the meaning of those occasional resemblances between Aristobulus 
and Cleitarchus which have led to the belief that Aristobulus used and 
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rationalised Cleitarchus is really the precise opposite: it is Cieitarchus 
using and writing up Aristobulus. In one section, India, Diodorus has 
altered his method and seems to be giving the preference to Cleitarchus’ 
versions over those of the older writer; the only explanation seems to 
be that Diodorus must have thought that India needed more colour 
than Aristobulus’ sober and factual narrative would supply. The last 
trace of Cleitarchus is the Bacchic rout in Carmania; thenceforth 
Diodorus returns to Aristobulus. What this analysis, coupled with the 
earlier sections, brings out clearly is the complete lack of basis for the 
common belief that Diodorus xvn is substantially Cleitarchus; there- 
with much of the traditional figure of Cleitarchus, built up in modem 
times from Diodorus, vanishes. In §F' I have examined a single 
chapter of Diodorus xvn, which shows that over detail he would make 
a mosaic from any and every writer who occurred to him — a disputed 
point. 

In § G Curtius is analysed in the same way as Diodorus; what I have 
said about this strange and interesting character himself does not lend 
itself to a summary. The loss of the first two books is serious, as it 
prevents us knowing why he wrote; there must have been an intro- 
duction giving his reasons. I am satisfied, however, from the quite 
invaluable pieces of information embedded in his rhetoric, that it was 
meant to be a serious history and not a work of entertainment. Like 
Diodorus, he had two distinct portraits of Alexander, but not the same 
two. There is no doubt about the main one, for he has taken much 
trouble to explain what it was; it is the Peripatetic portrait of Alexander 
(he does not actually use the word), the one full version of it which we 
possess: Aristotle’s pupil was a thoroughly good king down to a point, 
which in Curtius is Darius’ death; then he was ruined by his own 
Fortune, and became a cruel tyrant. But Curtius has also used a 
secondary portrait, as did Diodorus, and substantially the same one, 
though there are differences of presentation; in this, Alexander is bad 
all along. As to his sources, two things are quite plain. One is that, 
again like Diodorus, he used the ‘mercenaries’ source’, and he made 
very good use of this valuable primary document; we should know 
more about it had we the first two books, in which it must have figured 
largely. His use ofit continues to Gaugamela(itis especially enlightening 
for Issus and Gaugamela) and probably down to Darius’ death, where 
it must have ended; his long narrative of Darius’ flight and death, 
which does explain, e.g., the cup of water, rather obscure in Arrian, 
may suggest that the mercenary leader Patron supplied a good deal of 
the material to the author of this document, if indeed he was not the 
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author himself. The other thing is that, apart from this document, 
Curtius had no single definite main source at all, or rather his source 
was the traditions of the Peripatetic school; there is no trace that these 
had ever been committed to writing in their entirety as a history, but 
they seem to have remained ‘University teaching’, perhaps with mono- 
graphs on various points. He probably made rather more use of 
Cleitarchus than just the secondary portrait of Alexander (if that 
portrait be indeed from Cleitarchus); but he speaks of this writer with 
utter contempt, and his use of him must therefore have been limited. 
What seems certain enough, though it has been overlooked, is that he 
knew and used Diodorus’ book xvn ; proofs are given in § G'. We have, 
too, the curious basic facts that both writers begin by using the 
‘mercenaries’ source’, unknown to Arrian, and both apparently used 
the same secondary portrait of Alexander, though their main portraits 
are quite different; and where they give stories that agree, it is sometimes 
quite impossible to say whether both are using a common source or 
whether Curtius is using Diodorus. One remark attributed to Alexander 
(§ F, p. 79) is interesting in this connection. It is very late (time of 
Octavian), so no question of sources arises; Diodorus, Curtius, and 
Justin all give it, and in exactly the same context; and as Curtius and 
Justin agree word for word, the original was in Latin and Diodorus’ 
Greek version is a (rather loose) translation. Curtius is not translating 
from Diodorus, as Justin shows; but the identical setting shows that 
he knew where to find Diodorus’ Latin original. Indeed I can place 
little limit on Curtius’ reading, till he comes to the Successors; I have 
given a list of what can be made out, but I do not suppose that it 
includes the half of it. Clever, careless, cynical, he is about the most 
maddening writer of antiquity; he could have told us so much, had he 
been in earnest; instead, like the Sibyl, he exacts the same price — to 
wade through his rhetoric — for a mere fraction of what he must have 
known. 

Section H is Justin. He is very brief and incredibly bad and extra- 
vagant; there are passages where one might be reading the Romance, 
but he has some interest as exhibiting a certain kinship with the Stoic 
tradition; alone of our extant Alexander-historians he specifically 
ascribes to Alexander those typical Stoic catchwords, the vices of 
0 | 3 pts and Tucpos. 

I have not discussed Callisthenes here, for (except for his invention 
of the massacre of the Branchidae, treated in App. 13) his influence 
upon the tradition seems confined to the questions connected with 
Alexander’s deification; here he is important, but these matters are 
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discussed fully in App. 22. He may perhaps have had some responsi- 
bility for a garbled account of the battle of Gaugamela which obtained 
some currency (App. 5, pp. 182 sg.); his account of Issus was heavily 
criticised by Polybius. It seems obvious that he was soon displaced 
by better sources; he may perhaps have been sometimes used by 
Cleitarchus, though their points of view were very different (see 
App. 13). His real importance to the tradition is as the unconscious 
cause, after his death, of the Peripatetic portrait of Alexander. 

After the generation which had known Alexander had died out, no 
such thing as a favourable portrait of him appeared again for centuries 
(so far as we know) save for a few remarks surviving from that genuine 
critic Eratosthenes, himself a lost writer. The reason is not far to seek: 
literature was in the hands of Greeks, and Greeks were on the whole 
thoroughly hostile. Of the four great schools which guided thought, 
the Peripatetics, friends and allies of Cassander while he lived, hated 
Alexander wholeheartedly for Callisthenes’ death, and to some extent 
carried Alexandria with them. Their hatred is comprehensible; but the 
Stoics, who became the most influential school of the four, hated him 
no less, while the reason is obscure; though this did not prevent both 
schools from borrowing his ideas. The Academy was neutral, the 
Epicureans indifferent. It was this widespread antipathy, and not 
Cleitarchus, which led Ptolemyl to write his book; but that book seems 
for long to have made little difference. Hate was succeeded by neglect; 
in the second century B.c. Alexander can hardly be traced in literature; 
Greeks now had Rome to think about. He first comes into view again 
in the age of Cicero and Caesar, largely as a legendary figure of ex- 
travagant ideas. This was the state of things, the background, which lay 
behind Diodorus, the earliest in time of our extant secondary historians; 
and Diodorus shows up much better than I expected when I began this 
investigation. There is plenty of rubbish in book xvii, but it is easy to 
detect and discard; and it speaks volumes for him that, in the circum- 
stances, he should have turned to Aristobulus and the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’, should have dragged the latter document (and, for all we 
know, Aristobulus’ book also) out of obscurity, and should have done 
something, in however limited a degree, to start that rehabilitation of 
the real Alexander which was to culminate in Plutarch’s youthful De 
Alexandri fortrna part 1 and in Arrian. 

My other surprise, though I had long been suspicious, was to find 
what a large part in our tradition was played by Aristobulus; I trust 
that I have done something towards restoring him to his rightful 
position. How a man who knew so much of what needed knowing 
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about Alexander should ever have been supposed to have been a late 
‘sceptical rationaliser’ passes my comprehension; it seems to show that, 
if you once start on the wrong path, you must of necessity go on 
floundering deeper and deeper in the morass to which it leads. His 
three real mistakes, of which so much has been made, are in one case a 
blunder in an itinerary in which he had not shared, while the other two 
cases relate to military matters of minor importance in which he took 
no interest and on which he had not the guidance of Ptolemy and the 
official documents. For there is not the least doubt that the real order 
in time is not, as so often asserted, Cleitarchus — Ptolemy— Aristobulus, 
but Aristobulus — Ptolemy — Cleitarchus; it has in fact been found 
possible to define the two periods within which Aristobulus and 
Ptolemy must respectively have written. 

As to Cleitarchus, with whom I began, I hope he is now reduced to 
his proper place and dimensions as a source. He is supposed to have 
been widely read. Certainly he was read under the early Roman Empire, 
say from Cicero onwards; his highly coloured work was doubtless 
fitted to attract the uncritical, while his unfavourable view of Alexander 
suited that part of society whose ideas on the subject can be read in 
Lucan and Seneca. But in the Hellenistic period there is little or no 
trace of any one reading Cleitarchus. He used and garbled Aristobulus, 
perhaps more than we know; some stories can be traced to one or 
other of the poetasters who were with Alexander; he must have relied 
largely on popular stories and beliefs and on a vivid imagination. 
I trust that less may be heard of him in future; but I fear that for many 
years yet he will haunt the courts of history, an unhappy gibbering 
shade, decked in the faded tinsel of the role once thrust upon him. 

It follows that there never was any such thing as an Alexander- 
vulgate or ' Cleitarchean vulgate’, exhibited by Diodorus, Curtius, and 
Justin. How two such totally different historians as Diodorus and 
■Curtius, with such different points of view and such different main 
portraits of Alexander, ever got bracketed together is very hard to 
understand; Curtius, at least, is one of the most individualistic of 
writers. "What we do get is not a ‘vulgate tradition’ but a number of 
stories and points of view, and to some extent names, which represent 
floating popular beliefs, the usual kind of uncritical stuff which we 
know so well to-day. Sometimes the origin of some story can be 
traced: there was a Saca girl (though Alexander never saw her), but 
she was not the Queen of the Amazons; Alexander dishonour Achilles, 
but not as Choerilus and Hegesias represent. Sometimes the stories 
are just invented, whether by Cleitarchus or some other. There was an 
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antithesis to the ‘ good ’ tradition (which means the tradition of Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus, of Arrian and Plutarch in his youth), but it was not 
the ‘vulgate’; it was the feeling in Greece, fed and made vocal by two 
great philosophic schools, the Stoics and the Peripatetics. The Peri- 
patetic tradition crystallised in Curtius. The Stoic, so far as is known, 
never crystallised in any historian, though Justin may perhaps claim 
kinship; we know the outline, and possess much abuse of Alexander; 
that is about all. 

The practical problem for the conscientious modern historian has 
always been, how far can he use the ‘vulgate’ to supplement Arrian; 
of those who have merely used it for effect I need not speak. I trust that 
the foregoing analyses may have made it easier to see what of value, 
which means of truth, can be found in Diodorus and Curtius. But one 
thing, to myself, is certain: the more other writers are studied, the 
greater grows the sense of our enormous debt to Arrian. Arrian was a 
Stoic; but he was experienced in war and government, and there is 
no trace in his book of the tenets of the school or of their blind hatred 
of Alexander; he has written, not as a Stoic, but as a man, which is no 
less to his credit than is the clear-sightedness which made him select 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus as his guides. He had sat at the feet of 
Epictetus; it would seem that that great man taught his pupils some- 
thing more than philosophy. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

SOURCES & STUDIES 

* 

PART TWO: APPENDICES 

* 

Appendices 1 - 6 : MILITARY 
1 . ALEXANDER’S MACEDONIAN TROOPS 

(All citations in this Appendix are from Arrian’s Anabasis 
unless otherwise stated) 

T he difficulties of this subject are notorious; no satisfactory 
account exists in spite of the labour expended on it, and no 
account will get rid of every difficulty, though they can be re- 
duced to very small dimensions if a little trouble be taken to understand 
Arrian’s terminology. The most recent full account, Berve’s, is useful 
as a collection of material and earlier theories, though not always 
complete; unfortunately his deductions from his material are often 
sadly to seek. Nothing can be made out of our figures for Alexander’s 
losses, of which there will be something to say later (p. 137), and only 
occasional details out of the figures for reinforcements (pp. 143, 159 
n. 1, 168); Arrian rarely gives reinforcements, though all must have 
been entered in the Journal. 

I. Terminology and Development 

One’s restoration must be based on Arrian, and on Arrian alone; it is 
as a rule useless trying to insert material of unknown value from 
Diodorus and Curtius. So long as these two writers are using the 
‘mercenaries’ source’, i.e. down to Darius’ death, they give military 
information which is of real value but which is only indirectly con- 
cerned with Alexander’s formations; for Bactria and India their value 
in this respect is small. Practically all of Arrian on this subject is 
Ptolemy. Ptolemy knew everything about it, but he knew it too well; 
it had been part of his daily life, and evidendy he mentioned various 
things without giving such description or explanation of them as would 
be needed by a writer nearly 500 years later. Arrian in turn was a 
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successful general and well informed on military matters, but they were 
those of his own time; and when writing of Alexander’s army he found 
himself dealing with practices, formations, terminology of a day long 
dead, which he did not always understand. Mistakes therefore there 
must be; the wonder is that they are so few. But one has to take into 
account Arrian’s habit of not confining one word to one thing, or one 
thing to one word. 1 He shared to the full the Greek dislike of technical 
terms, in our sense, and would write anything to avoid a jingle of 
sound, which was one of the basic reasons of that dislike. The worst 
jingle was to use the same word twice running, which he avoided like 
most Silver Greek writers — doubtless this was taught in the schools 
of rhetoric; every modern writer does it instinctively. Two instances 
may suffice. In hi, i, 3 Alexander sends some ships up the Nile from 
Pelusium to Memphis, with orders dvoarXEiv Kara tov m>Tcc|i6v, 
literally ‘to sail up-stream down the river’, simply because Arrian 
could not bear to write dcwnrAelv d vd t6v TroTotpdv; Korrd no doubt 
is used in the sense of ‘along’,* but even so it is bad enough, looking at 
the regular use of koctoc for ‘down toward thesea-coast’. Even worse 
is Vi, 11, 8, £uvocvaj 3 f}vai Kax & kAIucckcx ‘to go up down the 
ladder’, where Korrd cannot mean ‘along’. Of the principal military 
terms he uses, xd^is, which only means ‘formation’, is maid of all work; 
its most consistent meaning is a battalion of the phalanx, but it is also 
applied to archers (v, 23, 7), Balacrus’ javelin-men (iv, 24, 10, p. 144), 
horse-javelin men (in, 24, 2), squadrons, IXai, of the cavalry (1, iy, 4), 
and the later hipparchies (vn, 8, 2), and has other uses also. irejETatpoi 
always means the phalanx, but irejoi, ‘foot-soldiers’, though it usually 
means the phalanx, can mean all or any of the infantry. q>dAocy£ can 
mean what we call the phalanx; but it can also mean a single battalion 
of the phalanx, and even the hypaspists (v, 23, 1 compared with 22, 6), 
and it is too common in the sense of ‘battle-line’ to need references .3 
The worst confusion of all is the word iTnrapxia; itproperlymeans one 
of the later hipparchies, but its use for a squadron (TArj) of the Com- 
panion cavalry is too common to be a mere blunder;* it must have been 

1 See for example his use of frnapxo;, App. 3, p. 173 n. 1. 

2 Cf. iv, 29, 4, where Kerri t6 Spos means, not ‘downhill’, but ‘along the 
ridge’. We talk of going up from London to Scodand by the down train; 
are we any better than Arrian? — See Addenda. 

3 Even cavalry in line could be called brl ipaAayyos, v, 16, 4, as opposed to 
Kcrrit xlpa;, in column. 

4 1, 24, 3. hi, 29, 7. iv, 4, <5, 7; 24, 1. vn, 11, 6. The same use in Diodorus 
xvn, 57, 1, shows that it is not merely a blunder of Arrian’s. 
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a popular variant for lAr), just as many people in England used once to 
call an infantry battalion a ‘regiment’. The word will be examined 
later, as also eronpoi (two senses), crccucaocpOAoKSs (two senses), and 
u-tracmioTaf. finally, it is worth remarking that Arrian wrote in the 
second century A.D., and that his use of ordinary words is not invariably 
that of a Xenophon or a Demosthenes. 

This seems the place to say something about Ptolemy’s figures for 
losses, which Arrian reproduces. Both Alexander’s and the Persian 
losses are merely propaganda figures, of a type to which we are well 
accustomed to-day; when we read, for example, that at Gaugamela, a 
hard-fought battle, Alexander lost ioo men and Darius 300,000, it can 
only raise a smile. Ptolemy used his figures for the honour and glory 
of Alexander (and of himself as one of his principal lieutenants); that 
is all. Curiously enough, one exact proof remains. In the desperate 
fighting at the capture of Sangala, Alexander’s dead are given as under 
roo, but the wounded, which means only the seriously wounded (light 
wounds were not counted), are given as over 1,200 (v, 24, 5), and 
Arrian, an experienced soldier, noticed at once that the proportion was 
impossible. This statement about the wounded is unique; how the 
truth for once slipped out I do not know. Ptolemy’s figures for 
Alexander’s forces are usually accurate enough, though I have given 
elsewhere (App. 6) a proven case where he greatly minimised the 
number of Alexander’s troops in action to enhance the credit of the 
victory; it is safe to say generally that his figures for Alexander’s army 
are never likely to be too high, and that, when he gives a round figure, 
he rounds it down rather than up. 

I had now better sketch briefly the historical growth of Alexander’s 
army, which will help with the terminology. The old Macedonian 
monarchy had retained some of the characteristics of the heroic 
monarchy, known from Homer and the Teutonic sagas: 1 the god- 
descended king, the idea of the Kin (which was not yet dead in 
Alexander’s day),* and the retinue of nobles who rode with the king 
in battle and who formed his comitatus , his Companions (krcapoi ).3 
Part of their business was to guard the king’s person in battle; if he 
wanted a general or governor, it was to them he turned. Macedonia, 
however, had never been purely an heroic monarchy; the Macedonian 

x H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age. 

2 Arr. vii, 11, 6 sq., after the mutiny at Opis. 

3 Anaximenes fr. 4 (7), Jacoby 11, no. 72, wrongly attributed the formation 
of this comitatus to Alexander It. It was coeval with the monarchy itself, 
and of its essence. 
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farmers and peasants were free men, who had certain rights of their 
own over against, and almost certainly older than, the monarchy,* 
rights which resided in the general body of farmers in arms, the national 
infantry levy. They too had to be considered; and some king formed 
from them a standing foot-guard, probably small, whose duty was to 
guard his person, not only in battle but at all times; they were called 
CTWUaT0(p6AaKES, Bodyguards. We still find traces of the original idea 
in Alexander’s day; for though any sort of a bodyguard was now normally 
called an agema, Arrian (vi, 27, 2) still calls the bodyguard of Philip the 
satrap in India CTW|jaTo<puXcn<es (which must mean that Ptolemy did), 
and several times he uses that word for what had now become Alexander’s 
foot-guard, the agema of the hypaspists;* and that agema still had the 
duty of safeguarding his person in peace time, which they fulfilled at 
Opis when most of the army mutinied. 

The development from the original Companions took two lines. 
The original Companions were nobles, and also land-owners, for in a 
land of somewhat primitive economy like Macedonia a noble could be 
nothing else; one might, by analogy, call them the king’s ‘peers’. 
Under Alexander they formed a pool on which he drew for satraps, 
generals, and men to command on some special occasion or to fill some 
new office; from their ranks came the future kings. He is only once 
recorded (1, 6, 5) to have called on them (or those who were with him) 
to fight as a body, and that was before he crossed to Asia and in very 
special circumstances. It does not appear in what form they accom- 
panied Alexander across Asia, but most certainly it was not as cavalry 
troopers; if only Ptolemy had recorded what he was doing himself 
during the earlier years of the invasion we should be a good deal wiser 
than we are. The two things certain are that during those years none 
of the great names appear as officers in the cavalry, and that the pool, 
the Companions, was there whenever Alexander wanted to draw on it, 

1 Kaerst maintained that these rights were granted by the king, and opinion 
on the subject has been divided. There can really be little doubt, however, 
that the kingship was created by, or evolved from, the people, and on their 
own terms; no king would have given the people in arms the right to cut 
out his eldest son from the succession or to judge in cases of treason (which 
usually meant attempts on his own life), nor would he have arranged that 
on his own demise the crown should be in the hands of the people in arms 
till they had elected or confirmed a new king, an arrangement which meant 
that no treaty he made, however expressed, could be valid for longer than 
his own life; there are several instances. 

2 iv, 3, 2; 30, 3. In in, 17, 2 they are called voOs ao^arocpOAccKas toOs 
paaiAiKoOs, corresponding to v, 13, 4, t6 &yrpjia t6 (JaatAtKdv. 
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which he did perpetually. But at some period unknown, prior to 
Alexander, the original Companions had been relieved as a whole from 
the duty of guarding the king’s life in battle, and that duty had been 
transferred to a special portion of them, a body of horse which can only 
have been formed from the lesser nobility, the smaller land-owners, 
freeing the greater men; it was called die Royal squadron of the 
Companions, !Ar| pctmXurf|, with or without the addition of t&v 
krdpcov. 1 As Alexander himself usually fought on horseback, not on 
foot, it was this squadron and not the foot-guard which did in fact 
look after him in battle, for example at the Granicus, where its com- 
mander saved his life; and the term TAq (BomAiKTi became so well 
established in the meaning of ‘Guard’ that both Arrian and Plutarch 
use it for the Persian cavalry of the Guard . 4 This squadron grew (see 
iv) till under Alexander it had become eight squadrons, the famous 
Companion cavalry; all the squadrons were officially called Royal , 3 the 
whole body usually being under Alexander’s personal leadership in 
battle, but the original Royal squadron remained distinguished from 
the other seven as Alexander’s bodyguard, the agema (Guard) of the 
Companions . 4 The word iTcxIpoi, Companions, in Arrian thus means 
two things indiscriminately, which can only be distinguished by the 
context: the Companions of the king, properly speaking, and the 
Companion cavalry. 

The development of the CTCopotToqniAcoas is more difficult. The name 
took two courses, as the name iToflpoi had done; but of one course we 
only see the result, not the development. The other can be traced. The 

x 1, 18, 3; ii, 5, 9j hi, i, 4; ii, 8. In I, 18, 3 and in, 1, 4 it is called the Royal 
TAri of the Companions, 
a in, 11, 6; Plut. Alex. xxxm. 

3 111, 11, 8, -reXEUTOticc 84 t&v fSctaiAiK&v lAwv. This is the official account of 
the army as drawn up at Gaugamela, and the text cannot be altered 
arbitrarily to suit a preconceived theory, as was done by Hackman, whom 
Berve follows, 1, p. 107 n. 1. It will be seen presently that paaiAwcov is 
not only correct but necessary. 

4 The name IXq PomAnaH drops out after Bactra, and thenceforth Arrian only 
uses the terms agema or agema of the Companions. But this is not a new 
name, as Berve supposed, 1, p. 109 n. 2. Alexander at Thebes, 1, 8, 3, 
had t& dyi'iiicrra, which can only be the agema of the Companion cavalry, 
i.e. the IXq | 3 a<TiAiKi‘|, and the agema of the hypaspists, the cavalry and 
infantry guards, no other agema being ever heard of (Berve’s suggestion 
of unknown dyi'niara, 1, p. 124 n. 2, is out of the quesdon). Cf. Curt. IV, 
13, 26, at Gaugamela, ‘equites, quos agema appellabant. His praeerat 
Cleitus’ (i.e. the Black). Cleitus’ command identifies this agema with the 
IAti (JowiAntfi, and Curtius here may well be Ptolemy. 
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original foot-guard of the king must at first have been part of the 
territorial army formed from the Macedonian farmers ; but by Alexander’s 
time die connection between the two formations had come to an end. 
The foot-guard had grown, and was no longer part of the Macedonian 
levy; how it was recruited is unknown, but, though obviously recruited, 
or largely recruited, from the same class, die Macedonian farmers, it 
was recruited. It had changed its name to agema (Guard), though the 
old name, CTCopcrrotpOAotKes, was still occasionally used, as has been seen 
(p. 138 n. 2); it was now the agSma of the hypaspists (post), the latter 
word probably having something to do with its armament, though 
what it may have been is unknown. This agema, like the original 
CTOopocTocpbAoKes from which it was derived, was the king’s own force, 
as the name a«uocTO<pMaK£S shows; it is sometimes called the Royal 
agema (v, 13, 4) or the Royal crcopccroipOXccKSS (in, 17, 2). Like the 
Royal cavalry Guard, the Royal foot-guard continued to grow till it 
had become three battalions of hypaspists, though the original battalion, 
the agema, continued to be Alexander’s personal Guard. The same thing 
dien happened as had happened when the Royal squadron grew into 
the Companion cavalry; as all the squadrons of the Companion cavalry 
could be called Royal, though the original squadron, Alexander’s 
cavalry Guard, remained the Royal squadron par excellence , so all the 
battalions of the hypaspists became known as the Royal hypaspists; 
possibly die name Royal may have remained attached par excellence to 
the original battalion, the agema, but there is no information on this 
point. In any case, the whole three battalions are called indifferently 
hypaspists and Royal hypaspists, and the battalion which was the agema 
is mentioned both as part of, and as apparently separate from, the 
hypaspists; few phrases in Greek have led to more bad theorising than 
these unlucky 'Royal hypaspists’. 1 * 3 

The Royal Companion cavalry and the Royal hypaspists had thus 
given the king an army of his own, which is why the hypaspists are 
once called the hypaspists of the Companions.* This army was quite 
distinct from the native Macedonian army, the levy of the farmers, and 
was bound to strengthen the hands of the king as against the people. 
How far the process had gone, and what discontent it might have 
evoked, when it attracted the notice of some king, probably Philip 11,3 

1 This question is fully considered in part m of this Appendix, 

a I, 14, 2, ol CrrrcKrrnaTcd twv iTCcipcov, < 3 hv fiyeiTo Nw&vcop. Nicanor com- 
manded the hypaspists. 

3 Because the first occurrence of the word TrEjiratpoi is in Demosthenes n, 
23, 2 (the second Olynthiac) and refers to Philip’s army. 
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cannot be said; in any case, when Alexander quelled the mutiny at Opis 
by saying to the Macedonians ‘I make you all my Kinsmen’, he was 
copying what some earlier king, probably his father, had done when he 
made the national Macedonian levy of infantry his Companions. Thence- 
forth the national levy, the infantry of the phalanx, bore the name 
TT63^Taip o1 2 , ‘Foot Companions’. It made no real difference; but people 
will often welcome a name in place of a thing. 

The other line of development of the term awpcnrotpOXocKes seems 
lost. Though Arrian, as has been seen, sometimes uses the word for 
the agema of the hypaspists, that use is a mere survival; its real meaning, 
to Arrian (and therefore to Ptolemy), is to designate a few great officers, 
the so-called Bodyguards, who formed Alexander’s personal Staff. How 
they came to be called Bodyguards cannot even be guessed; we merely 
have the confusing fact. 1 The largest number known at once, for a 
moment (vi, 28, 4), is eight. 5. They were appointed by Alexander, who 
chose men he thought suitable for the work; they had to be actually 
with him, and if one was subsequently appointed to a distant post, like 
Balacrus son of Nicanor to the satrapy of Cilicia, or Menes to take 
charge of Alexander’s sea-communications between Phoenicia and 
Greece, he ceased to be on the Staff. 3 Thus, though a great honour, it 
was not a mere honour, but imported definite duties; so, while he 
appointed some men yet unknown, like Lysimachus and Peithon son 
of Crateuas, he did not appoint some of his ablest generals, like 
Antigonus and Craterus, because they could not be with him; any 
one appointed gave up his existing command, like Perdiccas. In India, 
however, two of the Staff, Hephaestion and Perdiccas, held commands 
in the cavalry also; it may show, as some other things suggest, 4 that 
by that time Alexander was getting somewhat short of really good 
officers. The one appointment which appears to have been a mere 
honour was that of Peucestas, who had saved Alexander’s life; Alexander 

1 Twice (1, 24, 1; 11, 12, 2) Arrian calls them tcov acopaToipvMcKcov -rfiiv 
paaiXiKcou, which in view of ill, 17, 2 (see p. 138 n. 2 ante) is confusing 
enough. 

2 If the unknown Aristophanes TfiSv awiicrrotpuWcKow (Plut. Alex, li) 
really existed, he was certainly not on the Staff, and the context shows 
that he was not a member of the era norrocpbAaKss = agema) the only 
resource would be to read cnpwpocToipvAdKCov, Alexander’s ‘ Gentlemen 
of the Bedchamber’, mentioned again ib. lvii. But probably he is 
imaginary. 

3 Balacrus, n, 12, 2. See p. 142 n. 1. 

4 E.g. the failure to find a suitable satrap for Bactria, and the rapid pro- 
motion of Cleitus the White (p. 147). 
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did not -wish him not to receive the honour, but he lost it again at once 
by being appointed satrap of Persis. 1 2 

II. The Phalanx 

There was no such formation in Alexander’s army as ‘the phalanx*; 
both in Greek and English it is only a convenient expression for the 
sum total of the battalions of the Trejh-aipoi, the heavy infantry of the 
line, each being a territorial battalion of 1,500 men with a separate 
commander (phalanx-leader); there was no general commander of all 
the battalions corresponding to Philotas’ general command of all the 
squadrons of the Companion cavalry. Six battalions of the phalanx 
crossed with Alexander, and six were left with Antipater in Macedonia. 
There were six battalions, all specifically enumerated, at Gaugamela 
(in, 11, 9), where Alexander needed every man he had; this is a fixed 
point. But at his battle with Porus on the Hydaspes, where again he 
needed every man he had, there were seven, all named (App. 6); this 
is another fixed point. Battalions can be identified by their commanders’ 
names. Atlssus one phalanx-leader, Ptolemaeus, was killed, Polyperchon 
succeeding him (11, 12, 2), and at Gaugamela the six phalanx-leaders 
were Perdiccas, Craterus, Coenus, Amyntas, Meleager, and Poly- 
perclion (hi, 11, 9 jy.); Amyntas being absent recruiting, his brother 
Simmias deputised for him in the actual battle. Amyntas died in 
Drangiana (hi, 27, 3), and his brother Attalus got his battalion (iv, 
1 < 5 , 1). Meleager, Polyperchon, and Attalus all survived Alexander, 
and no change in the commands of their battalions, all named in the 
battle with Porus, comes in question; they are fixed points. But between 
Alexander’s attack on the Persian Gates and his return from India we 
have the names of six other phalanx-leaders, in alphabetical order 
Alcetas, Antigenes, Cleitus the White, Gorgias, Peithon, Philotas;* 
while the original leaders of the other three battalions, Perdiccas, 
Craterus, Coenus, all received promotion at various times, which meant 
new commanders for their battalions, and a seventh battalion fought 
on the Hydaspes. How is all this to be fitted together? Many writers 
have adopted the rough and ready conclusion that in India Alexander 
must have had far more than six battalions; a common guess has been 

1 vi, 28, 3, Alexander had already decided to make Peucestas satrap of 
Persis, but wished him irp6 tt)S acrrporrrslas pr|6£ rcahris 1% -npfjs carefporrov 
eTvai, where irpo shows that he would lose the title on becoming a satrap. 

2 Berve’s table, i, n<S, omits Antigenes and Peithon, but includes Philippus 
and Balacrus, iv, 24, ro. 
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ten, i.e. the three fixed names (Meleager, Polyperchon, Attalus) plus 
seven new names, Philippus being included; for this there is nothing to 
be said. Now Berve (i, n< 5 ), though he himself believed in either nine 
or ten battalions in India, pointed out very justly that, after 330 b.c., 
no reinforcements from Macedonia sufficient to form new battalions 
are heard of, and that, as opposition to Alexander came mainly from the 
phalanx, he was unlikely to increase it; 1 so I take it as another fixed 
point that the number of battalions in India must not be increased 
beyond the seven of the Porus battle without very clear evidence, as is 
indeed commonplace scientific procedure. Certain things must be 
borne in mind in any investigation. (1) The historical order of the 
mention of the several names must be carefully observed. (2) Simmias 
at Gaugamela shows that an isolated name may mean a temporary 
deputy. (3) Nearchus’ command of a battalion of the hypaspists 
between leaving his satrapy and becoming admiral (iv, 30, 5) shows that 
an isolated name may mean an interim command. (4) A battalion could 
be called for a time by the name of a commander who had left it on 
receiving promotion. This is proved by the mention of Coenus’ 
battalion at the battle with Porus (v, 12, 2), though Coenus himself was 
in command of a hipparchy. One reason for this, apart from the old 
commander’s repute, would have been that the battalion still retained 
his cxriuEiov, the badge or mascot which he had invented for it (vxi, 
14, 10). Alexander after Hephaestion’s death (ib.) decreed that his 
command should not be filled up, but should bear his name and his 
badge for ever; this implies that other commands sometimes bore the 
old name for a time. Had this fact been recognised, we might have been 
spared some strange theorising. 

I now take the separate battalions, omitting the three that are fixed. 
Perdiccas’ battalion. This is not mentioned again after Gaugamela, 
while Perdiccas had been promoted to the Staff before Sogdiana was 
reached (iv, 21, 4), doubtless after the battle; consequently this battalion 
must appear under another name, and when at the Persian Gates 
Philotas appears in command of a battalion it .can only be that of 

1 Berve (1, 116) tried to solve his dilemma by saying that the phalanx must 
have been diluted with native infantry or Greek mercenaries. There is no 
evidence for this anywhere; also Persia had no native infantry worth 
mentioning, and Alexander had been leaving Greek mercenaries in every 
province and new foundation and can have had but few in India; however, 
those he did have, horse and fopt, are mentioned separately both in the 
battle with Porus (v, ra, 1) and again among the Oreitae (vi, 22, 3), so 
they were not incorporated in the phalanx or in anything else. 
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Perdiccas. 1 It cannot be a new battalion, as Berve (x, 116) supposed; 
for the only place between Gaugamela and the Persian Gates where 
Alexander stayed long enough to do any reorganisation, and the only 
place where he received any reinforcements from Macedonia, was Susa, 
and these reinforcements are specifically stated to have been inserted 
into the existing (six) battalions kcctA I 9 vr| (hi, 16, n). 

When Ptolemy was sent to capture Bessus, he was given, beside 
other troops, Philotas’ battalion of the phalanx (iii, 29, 7), the only 
battalion of the phalanx he had; and this brings us to the difficulty in 
IV, 24, 10. Alexander is forming two columns beside his own, under 
Ptolemy and Leonnatus, for the attack on the Aspasii. Ptolemy is given 
much the same troops as he had for the pursuit of Bessus, 2 but instead 
of Philotas’ battalion he is said to have had tfiv dJiAhrrrou Kal QiAmto 
rd^iv. Grammatically, this could equally well mean one battalion or 
two; but this peculiar phrase, with the second definite article omitted, 
is used by Arrian a number of times and invariably means two battalions^ 
so it must mean two battalions here: Ptolemy had the tA£eis of Philotas 
and of Philippus. But Philippus’ command cannot have been yet 
another battalion of the phalanx, as Berve supposed; for seven battalions 
in the battle with Poms is a fixed point, and Arrian has already mentioned 
the seventh, Cleitus’, iv, 22, 7. The solution is Arrian’s already noticed 
use of td£is as a general utility word. Leonnatus and Ptolemy are each 
said to have got two tA^eis, those of Leonnatus being Attalus’ battalion 
of the phalanx and the tA£is of Balacrus, the latter being the well- 
known formation of javelin-men which Balacrus commanded;* in the 
same way, Ptolemy, like Leonnatus, only got one battalion of the 
phalanx (Philotas’) and the tA§is of Philippus, whatever it was-*— light- 
armed of some sort. It is useless to inquire who this unknown Philippus 
was; Berve lists sixteen of the name. By the time Massaga was reached, 

1 ill, 18, 6, ’Auuvtov 8e kccI OiAcotccv koI Koivov. Parmenion’s son Philotas 
has been suggested; but the great general of the Companions could not 
have been thus casually mentioned between two phalanx-leaders as though 
of equal rank. In fact, Philotas’ tA§i; is specifically mentioned soon after, 
before Alexander reached Bactra, in, 29, 7. 

2 Compare the details in iii, 29, 7 and iv, 24, 10. 

3 in, 24, 1, Tfjv Koivov Kal ’AuCjvtov tA§iv; 25, 6, Tfiv ’ApOvTOU ts kcxI Koivov 
tA§iv; iv, 22, 1, *rf)v noAuo-rripxovros xal 'AttAAov (tA£iv); 24, 1, -r^v 
Kofvou te Kal ’AttAAov t 4 §iv; 23, 6, -rfiv Koivou Kal TToAwrripxovros 
tA^iv; v, 12, 2, tt)v KAeItou te Kal Koivou tA£iv; vi, 17, 3, Tfiv MeAEAypou 
xal ’Av-riy£vou$ (tA^iv). So v, 12, 2, -rf)v TTspSlKKov te xal AT|PT|Tp(ou 
(l-mrapxiav). 

4 iii, 12, 3; 13, 3 (Gaugamela); iv, 4, 6 (Jaxartes). Berve made of Balacrus 
another phalanx-leader. 
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Perdiccas’ brother Alcctas is found in command of this battalion* in- 
stead of Philotas, who is not heard of again; he may have been dead, 
or he may have been the Philotas who was sent to Cilicia as satrap; the 
name is too common to say. On the analogy of Amyntas and his 
brother Attalus, one would have expected Alcetas to have got his 
brother’s battalion when Perdiccas vacated the command; there may 
be many reasons unknown to us why he did not,* such as absence or 
inexperience; he might even have still been in Macedonia. He survived 
Alexander. 

Craterus' battalion. There was no change of command here till 
Bactra. When Alexander invaded Sogdiana the second time, he left 
Craterus in supreme command in Bactria to safeguard it (iv, 17, 1), and 
thenceforth Craterus regularly acted as Alexander’s second-in-com- 
mand, often with an independent commission. He cannot have held 
this post and commanded a battalion of the phalanx at the same time; 
his battalion must have been given a new commander. Four battalions 
were left with him in Bactria (iv, 16, r), those of Polyperchon, Attalus, 
Meleager (the three that are fixed) and Gorgias, a new name; Gorgias 
must be the new commander of Craterus’ battalion, which would 
certainly be one of those left with him, and might for a time be called 
by his name. For when Alexander returned, he sent Craterus to reduce 
Catanes and Austanes and the hill country; he had still four battalions 
with him, which must have been the same four, but which are called 
those of Polyperchon, Attalus, Alcetas and ‘his own’ (iv, 22, 1). 
‘His own’ is obviously Gorgias’, but the third, as we know, was 
Meleager’s, not Alcetas’; and as Alcetas, we have seen, did not get a 
battalion till Gandhara, and then must have got his brother’s, not 
Craterus’, there can be no doubt that ‘Alcetas’ here is a mistake for 
‘Meleager’. This is the sole mistake we have found, or shall find, in 
Arrian on the phalanx; and it may be only a mistake in transmission. 1 2 3 

Coenus’ battalion. Coenus was still commanding his battalion in 
Gandhara , 4 and was not promoted till at Taxila Alexander reorganised 

1 xv, 27, 1; mentioned again iv, 27, 5; v, 11, 3. On iv, 22, 1 see post. 

2 There is a parallel in the case of Amyntas’ battalion; one would have 
expected it to have been given to his brother Simmias, who had com- 
manded it at Gaugamela; the reason why it was given to his brother 
Attalus instead is unknown. 

3 More probably it is connected somehow with the first of the two forged 
letters in Plut. Alex, lv; see App. 16, p. 301 n. 1. Of course, the sub- 
stitution of one name for another is common in many writers; see App. 17, 
p. 315 n. 2; §H, p. raj n. 2. 

4 iv, 24, 1; 25, 6; 28, 8. 
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his cavalry into hipparchies (see iv), when Coenus received the 
command of the hipparchy which he commanded in the battle with 
Porus, and his battalion received a new leader. There are still three 
names of phalanx-leaders to be accounted fdr — Cleitus the White, 
Antigenes, and Peithon. Coenus’ successor was certainly not Cleitus; 
for in Gandhara Alexander had Coenus’ battalion with him (iv, 24, 1), 
while Cleitus’ battalion was sent with Hephaestion and Perdiccas 
(iv, 22, 7); Cleitus, as will be seen, commanded the new (seventh) 
battalion. Peithon is not mentioned till very much later, and there is 
no doubt that the new commander of Coenus’ battalion was Antigenes. 
The seven battalions in the battle with Porus (see App. 6) are given 
by Arrian as those of Alcetas and Polyperchon (v, 11, 3), Meleager, 
Attalus, and Gorgias (12, 1), and Cleitus and Coenus (12, 2); but as 
Coenus was actually commanding his hipparchy, the battalion called 
Coenus’ was in fact commanded by his son Antigenes, though the old 
name was used. We know that Antigenes did command a battalion of 
the phalanx (vi, 17, 3) and commanded it in the battle; and there is no 
alternative to it having been Coenus’ battalion. 1 What Arrian says about 
the battle (v, 16, 3) is that the infantry line, t 5 v ttc^cov 9dtAocyya, 
was commanded by Seleucus, Antigenes, and Tauron; and as it is 
certain that Seleucus commanded the hypaspists (see 111) and Tauron 
the archers (v, 14, 1) — possibly on this occasion he commanded all the 
light-armed — it is equally certain that Antigenes’ command lay in the 
phalanx. As, however, there were five battalions of the phalanx in line 
against the elephants (see App. 6), what does Arrian exactly mean? He 
cannot mean that Antigenes’ battalion had the fiyEpovlcc, the right to 
lead, on that day (see App. 6, p, 192), for that (so far as is known) 
would not have given Antigenes the general command; he must mean 
that Alexander, unable (because of the elephants) to give orders to the 
infantry himself, had put Antigenes in temporary command of all five 
battalions. Doubdess he had already seen in Coenus’ son something 
of his father’s ability and steadfastness, the qualities for which later he 
was praised; 1 but as, later in life, Antigenes thwarted Ptolemy badly at 
Kyinda,3 Ptolemy would say no more about him than he could possibly 
help, exactly as he said little about any other of his subsequent enemies, 
e.g. Antigonus. Coenus’ battalion is mentioned twice again after the 

1 I had written this before I discovered that Antigenes must have been 
Coenus’ son (App. 17, p. 314), which makes it certain; but I have left the 
original deduction of Antigenes’ command unaltered. 

2 Diod. xvnr, 62, 6, of Antigenes, crwicrsi nod Ttiarecos pejJaiiTTiTt Sicuptpcov; 
cf. Arr. vi, 2, 1, of Coenus, hi ro\$ ttiotot&tois. 

3 Diod. xvin, 62, 1-63, 6. 
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battle with Porus ; as ‘ Coenus’ battalion’ it was left at the Acesines with 
Coenus 1 (v, 21, 1), already perhaps dying, and as ‘Antigenes’ battalion’ 
(vi, 17, 3) it is named on its homeward march with Craterus. 

Cleitus’ battalion. This, the seventh battalion, appears for the first 
time soon after Alexander crossed the Hindu Kush (iv, 22, 7) and 
therefore dates from Bactra. As Alexander took it with him when 
crossing the Hydaspes together with that formerly of Coenus, the 
crack battalion of the phalanx, 2 it was no formation of young recruits; 
it might have been composed of details from the other battalions, if 
they were sufficiently over strength, which seems most unlikely, but 
much more probably it was a seasoned battalion sent out as a unit by 
Antipater, 3 who could spare troops after his crushing defeat of Sparta. 
On Coenus’ death, which happened before Alexander started down the 
Indus, Cleitus was promoted to the command of his hipparchy (see 
xv), and Peithon, the last name on our list, took over the command of 
Cleitus’ battalion of the phalanx, which appears as Peithon’ s in the 
Malli campaign (vi, 6, 1). This Peithon was not the son of Agenor, the 
future satrap of Sind, who is first mentioned later (vi, 15, 4; 17, 1), in 
each case with his title of satrap, clearly to distinguish him from the 
Peithon of the Malli campaign. At the same time, the Peithon of the 
Malli, campaign was a sufficiently important person to be put in com- 
mand of two hipparchies as well as his own battalion (vi, 7, 2), an 
impossibility for a mere phalanx-leader, who ranked below a hipparch; 
he was therefore no unknown man, but the Bodyguard, the son of 
Crateuas, holding (like Nearchus) the interim command of a vacant 
battalion. I have already suggested that Alexander may have been 
running short of good officers in India. 

Everything then in Arrian, i.e. Ptolemy, works out quite well for 
six battalions of the phalanx up to, and seven after, Bactra, allowing for 

1 Arrian does in one place, vii, 8 , 2, use tA§is to mean hipparchy; but the 
instructions given to Coenus in v, 21, 1 forbid any supposition that his 

here means his hipparchy. 

2 It was picked for the attacks at Tyre and Aomos. 

3 This might explain Cleitus’ rapid promotion over the heads of veterans 
like Meleager and Polyperchon; though this, as I have suggested, might 
be due to a dearth of good officers. But it is certain that Alexander pro- 
moted men for ability, not seniority. This battalion, and perhaps rein- 
forcements for the other six, must be the ‘army from Macedonia' of 
iv, 18, 3, which Sopolis, Epodllus, and Menidas were sent to bring to 
Alexander when he was at Nautaka. They were not of course sent Is 
MockeSovIov, as the text says— that has merely been put in from 4k Mcsks- 
Bovlos; the dates show that they met it on the way, perhaps at no great 
distance. 
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the one certain mistake in Arrian’s text which I have noted (p. 145); and 
most certainly it will not work out at all for anything else. But this 
study may serve to exhibit the endless difficulties caused to the historian 
by there being so few proper names in use in Macedonia. 


III. The Hypaspists 

These were the infantry counterpart of the Companion cavalry; the 
full name was ‘the hypaspists of the Companions’ (i, 14, 2). They 
numbered 3,000 men (post), in three battalions of 1,000 each, called 
chiliarchies. 1 2 The development of the corps has been given; one of the 
battalions was Alexander’s foot-guard, agema ; a itis sometimes mentioned 
by Arrian as though it was separate from the other hypaspists, but the 
official list shows that it was part of the corps. 3 All the three principal 
divisions of the Macedonian army had thus come to bear the name 
Companions (of the king). But the Companion cavalry and the 
hypaspists were the king’s own troops, formed by himself, as has been 
seen, while the phalanx, though called ‘foot-companions’, was not the 
king’s own troops, but was, or represented, the territorial levy of the 
Macedonian people, and probably ante-dated the monarchy (p. 138); the 
difference between the hypaspists and the phalanx comes out clearly 
on more than one occasion in India. Consequently, both the Companion 
cavalry and the hypaspists bore the appellation ‘Royal’. 

Had writers on the subject considered the historical development of 
Alexander’s army, we might have been spared some unfortunate 
theories about the Royal hypaspists. For these it will suffice to refer 
to Berve’s long examination of the subject (1, 123 sqg .) ; a favourite one 
has been that they were the Royal pages, the lads training to be officers. 
Berve took the trouble to refute this absurdity; it might suffice to say 
that Alexander did not send young boys to face the dreaded elephants 

1 Chiliarchies: rv, 30, 6; v, 23, 7; probably 1, 22, 7. 

2 Usually called agema', but called the foot-guard, t 6 trejtKdv Syi^ia, v, 2, 5, 
and the agema of the hypaspists, in, 11, 9. At Tyre and Opis (post) Arrian 
calls them merely ‘the hypaspists’. 

3 Nicanor held the same command, the hypaspists, at Granicus, Issus, and 
Gaugamela. In the official list at Gaugamela, from the Journal through 
Ptolemy, his command is called (in, «, 9) t 6 fiyipjia t&v Orrao-mcrrffiv 
xal hrl Toiinp oi fiAtoi Cmacrmcrral, which is conclusive. At Issus (11, 8, 3) 
it is called briefly t6 fiynua ncd -roiis CrrraairicrTds, and at the Granicus 
(1, 14, 2) ol inTcwmoral tcov txafpcov. These passages show that when 
Arrian talks of the ‘agema and the hypaspists’, as he sometimes does, it 
means ‘the agema and the other hypaspists’, ot dXAot. 
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on the Hydaspes. But though Berve cleared away some rubbish, he 
himself took the untenable view that the hypaspists and tire Royal 
hypaspists (whom he rightly derived from the original awporrotpOAccKEs) 
were two different bodies of troops, the Royal hypaspists being the 
same as the agema ; and as he made the Argyraspids, whom I shall come 
to, a different body again, he managed to produce three formations out 
of one. There is no evidence that the agema alone was ever called the 
Royal hypaspists; but so much has been written about this corps that 
I shall have to go through all the mentions of the Royal hypaspists and 
give the formal proof that they are merely die hypaspists, just as the 
Royal acopocTocpOAocKes (hi, 17, 2) are the acopaToqwAaKES and the Royal 
!Aoct of the Companion cavalry are the lActi (see iv). 

1, 8, 3, at Thebes. Alexander sends the archers and Agrianians to 
help Perdiccas, but holds back t6c dcy^pcrra KOtl too; Crrrcccnncrras, that 
is, the two dyi'iuonrot (the cavalry Guard, iAtj pacnAiKi'i, and the foot- 
guard, one battalion of the hypaspists; there was never any other 
aynuoc) and the rest of the hypaspists. The archers are put to flight, and 
the survivors (1, 8, 4) fled for refuge, KaT£q>uyov, to ‘the agema of the 
Macedonians and the Royal hypaspists’; that is, they returned whence 
they came. That the hypaspists of the first sentence and the Royal 
hypaspists of the second sentence axe the same people is certain; to set 
up any theory to the contrary is about as hopeful as would be an 
attempt to prove that the Camerons and the Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders are different regiments. 

iv, 24, 1, in Gandhara. Alexander has with him a considerable 
number of specified formations, including ‘the hypaspists’. In 24, 10 
he divides these into three columns, to be commanded by Leonnatus, 
Ptolemy, and himself; the formations mentioned in 24, 10 can only be 
those mentioned in 24, r, and in 24, 10 Ptolemy, among other troops, 
is given tcov Orracmiarcov tcov fiaaiAiKoov to Tpfrov pgpos, ‘the third 
part of the Royal hypaspists’, i.e. one of the three battalions of ‘the 
hypaspists’ given in 24, 1. 

in, 13, 6, at Gaugamela. Alexander had the hypaspists in line next 
the Companion cavalry, with some light-armed thrown well forward 
before the Companions to break up the charge of the chariots; but in 
advancing he inclined to the right all the time (twice repeated), bringing 
the chariots opposite to, and the light-armed in front of, the hypaspists. 
The light-armed broke up the charge of the chariots; only a few reached 
the hypaspists, who (it is said) opened their ranks to let them pass 
through. Whether this were so, or whether the chariots broke through, 
cannot be said; anyhow, a few penetrated, or passed through, the line, 
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and were brought down by ‘the grooms’ (who would be behind the 
line somewhere) ‘and the Royal hypaspists’, which can only mean the 
troops they had charged, the hypaspists. Of course Arrian has the 
•order wrong; a modem writer would have said ‘the Royal hypaspists 
and the grooms’; but I think many parallels could be found if one 
sought for them. 

v, 13, 4 is the fourth and last mention of the Royal hypaspists. This 
much discussed passage, which is really a tolerably simple matter, is 
fully considered in App. 6 . 

It is certain then that the Royal hypaspists and the hypaspists are 
the same thing. It is equally certain that the number of the hypaspists 
was 3,000, that is, three battalions including the agema, and not three 
battalions plus the agema', the evidence — the figures in Diodorus, 1 2 * the 
arrangement at Issus, 4 the ‘third part’ put under the temporary com- 
mand of Ptolemy, as already mentioned, and the number of the 
Argyraspids — is clear that there can have been no higher number. 
But there is a passage in Arrian which is badly written and might be a 
source of confusion, and which may be noticed here, iv, 30, 6. It is 
before Alexander reached the Indus, that is, at the time when Nearchus 
was holding an interim command as chiliarch of a battalion of the 
hypaspists. Alexander sends out Nearchus and Antiochus, chiliarchs 
of the hypaspists; to Nearchus he gives the Agrianians and light-armed, 
to Antiochus his own chiliarchy Kal 50o £ni TctCmj oiAAas. This, as a 
matter of Greek, might imply a total of more than three chiliarchies. 
But as Alexander is said to have given to the chiliarch Antiochus the 
leadership (fiyeiv) of his own chiliarchy, but is not said to have given 
to the chiliarch Nearchus the leadership of his own chiliarchy but only 
that of other troops, it is clear enough what it means : Antiochus had 
all the hypaspists (three battalions) and Nearchus all the light-armed. 
It is just a piece of bad writing on Arrian’s part; instead of saying 
‘two others’, he ought to have said ‘the two others’; it is like the case 
we have already met (p. 148 n. 3) where he has altered the official and 
correct formula of Gaugamela, ‘the agema and the other hypaspists ’, 
to ‘the agema and the hypaspists’. 

There is one other matter to notice before coming to the name 

1 Diod. xva, 17, 3 (on which see further under iv). Alexander’s 12,000 
Macedonian foot in 334 was phalanx 9,000 (six battalions), hypaspists 
3,000. 

2 11, 8, 3-4, the agema and the rest of the hypaspists (Nicanor’s command) 

occupy the same space as two battalions of the phalanx, i.e. 3,000 men. 

The detection of this was due to Beloch, Gr, Gesch. ni a , ii, p. 330. 
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Argyraspids. It has been mentioned (p. 148 n. 2) that Arrian some- 
times calls the agema of the hypaspists, Alexander’s foot-guard, simply 
‘the hypaspists’. That ‘the hypaspists’ of vii, 8, 3 who stood by him 
in the mutiny at Opis were his Guard is obvious; and there is another 
instance in the siege of Tyre, n, 23, 2. In the final assault, the two ships 
which carried the bridges carried also, the one Coenus’ battalion of 
the phalanx, the other ‘the hypaspists’ under Admetus, together with 
Alexander himself. This cannot mean the whole 3,000 hypaspists, for 
one ship would not have taken them, and, if it had, Nicanor, and not the 
battalion-commander Admetus, must have been in command; it can 
only mean the battalion which was Alexander’s Guard, for he was with 
them himself and could not have given another battalion the honour 
over their heads. It shows once more, what is anyhow certain, that the 
agema was part of the hypaspists and not a separate body. In one 
passage here the agema is called £raTpoi, Companions; this is quite 
correct. 1 2 

The name Argyraspids, the 3,000 ‘Silver Shields’ who played such 
a part later in the war between Eumenes and Antigonus, is only 
Hieronymus’ name for Alexander’s hypaspists, as has often been 
recognised; indeed, but for Berve’s arguments to the contrary, I need 
hardly have noticed it. The origin of the name is unknown; it was not 
in use in Alexander’s lifetime, for Arrian still calls them hypaspists in 
the mutiny at Opis (vn, 8, 3), nor for some time after his death, for 
Hieronymus still calls them hypaspists when Perdiccas invaded Egypt;* 
Hieronymus does not use the name till Eumenes secured their services 
at Kyinda; he gives their number as 3,ooo. 3 I have shown elsewhere 
(§ G', pp. 1 16 sq.) that Diodorus xvn, 57, 2 furnishes complete proof 
that the Argyraspids were Alexander’s hypaspists, 4 and there is an 
equally certain identification in Arr. vii, 11, 3. During the mutiny at 
Opis Alexander began to form a Persian army, using all the Macedonian 
names for the several formations; Arrian lists Persian TrQfcrcxipoi (the 
phalanx), Persian Companion cavalry with a paoiAixov dcyquct, and a 

1 11, 23, 6: after Admetus falls, Alexander oiiv rots iTcrfpois captures the wall. 
They were ‘the hypaspists of the Companions’; see p. 148. 

2 Diod. xviii, 33, 6. 

3 Diod. xix, 28, 1. Fischer’s text gives ttAeIous TpioxtWcov, which Berve 
and others have followed; but the best MS. for this period of Diodorus, 
Florentinus, gives o <1 irAeiovs, which is certainly correct. 

4 In Diod. xix, 41, 1, they claim to have conquered the world with Philip 
and Alexander. I am not using this, as it belongs to the exaggerated story 
of their great age, 41, 2, which cannot be from Hieronymus; on this story 
see § H, p. 124. 
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Persian infantry <&yt)|jia, but he does not name any Persian hypaspists; 
he says instead dpyvpaorrlScov tA§is TTepcnKfi, that is, the Argy- 
raspids were the hypaspists. It does not of course mean that the name 
was then in use; the passages I have already quoted forbid that. What it 
means is that, just as the name Argyraspids slipped in once in Diodorus 
xvii through his familiarity with the word in Hieronymus (that is 
explained in § G'), so it has slipped in here in Arrian through his 
familiarity with the word in Hieronymus. 1 2 This is certain, because 
Arrian has done precisely the same thing in another passage where no 
doubt can even be hinted: after all the trouble he took to explain that 
Alexander’s decisive batde was fought at Gaugamela and not at Arbela, 
and that to call it the battle of Arbela is wrong, once, when he was 
writing in his own person, the too popular name Arbela slipped in.* 
Berve, however (i, 128), managed to misunderstand the passages in 
Diodorus and Arrian which mention the Argyraspids and advanced 
the view that the Argyraspids were a new corps formed by Alexander 
when he invaded India. There is no evidence for this, nor did he give 
any; but he quoted three passages which I will look at, though they 
have no bearing on the matter. Justin xil, 7, 5 says that, when Alexander 
invaded India, the whole army , horses and arms, shone with silver and 
were called Argyraspids; it may be noted that, when he comes to 
Eumenes, Justin uses the word correctly (xiv, 2, 6 ; 3, 7). Curtius 
viii, 5, 4 has the same story as Justin, but amplifies it considerably: 
Alexander had heard that Indian soldiers shone with gold and ivory, 
so he adorned his own army with gold and silver in rivalry. But 
Curtius follows this arrant piece of nonsense with his invaluable 
account of the poetasters who were with Alexander; 3 there is no 
apparent reason for his bringing them in where he does, and it must 
have been his gold and silver army which reminded him of them; the 
whole story therefore was presumably invented by one of these poets 
as ‘poetic colouring’, for which such stories as the golden armour of 
Glaucus in the Iliad might provide an excuse. Neither Justin nor 
Curtius refers to a corps called Argyraspids, and Curtius does not even 
use the word at all. Berve’s third passage is from Diodorus xix, 28, 1 
(battle of Paraetacene) ; he says it shows that Eumenes’ Argyraspids 
cannot be the hypaspists (i.e. Alexander’s), as both words occur there. 
So they do, but the hypaspists are those of Eumenes himself. Eumenes 
treated his army as that of the deified Alexander, present' in the 

1 Hieronymus is the main source of his Successors, t is prr’ ’AA^cevSpov. 

2 III, 22, 4, Darius kv ’ApP^oi; 5<puy£ -re iv Trpcb-rois. 

3 For these poets see § E\ 
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Alexander-tent, and copied his formations; he had Companion cavalry, 
a cavalry agema , phalanx, hypaspists, and a corps of Pages . 1 

Everything about the hypaspists is then perfectly clear, if one attends 
to the evidence. They were called indifferently the hypaspists or the 
Royal hypaspists, and at a later date were known as the Argyraspids. 
Their number under Alexander was 3,000, divided into three battalions 
(chiliarchies) each of 1,000 men; one of the three battalions was 
Alexander’s foot-guard. Their commander Nicanor died of illness 
not long after Gaugamela (hi, 25, 4), and no other commander is 
mentioned till Seleucus in the battle with Porus; whedier he directly 
succeeded Nicanor cannot be said. 

As regards armament, they were heavy infantry, as heavily armed as 
the phalanx; 2 the difference between the two bodies was one of history, 
recruitment, and standing, not of armament. The once common beliefs 
that they were armed as peltasts,3 or that their armament was inter- 
mediate between that of the phalangite and the peltast, have no evidence 
to support them and need not be noticed. The ‘mercenaries’ source’ 
used by Diodorus and Curtius (see § F and § G) treated them as part 
of the phalanx (§ G', p. 117); that is to say, the men who had to face 
Alexander’s line in the field could see no visible difference; if difference 
there was, it was in trifles, non-essential matters. They shared all the 
heavy infantry work; but the most important matter is that when 
Alexander had to mount some infantry to accompany his cavalry on 
his great forced march in pursuit of Darius, he took either phalangites 
or phalangites and hypaspists indiscriminately. When he started from 
Ecbatana he took both phalanx and hypaspists; many fell out before 
reaching Rhagae (hi, 10, 1). Here (21, 2) he picked out the strongest 
and most active 4 tcov ttejcov, which normally means the phalanx but 
could include both, to accompany the cavalry. At the last village, 

1 Diod. xix, 27, 28. 

2 On the much discussed question of the length of the spears of Alexander’s 
phalanx, see App. 2; there is a simple proof that they were 13-14 ft. long. 

3 The fact that Polybius calls the hypaspists of the later Antigonids peltasts, 
while as regards the Macedonia of their day he uses the term hypaspist 
for special officers only, has no bearing of any kind on Alexander. I am 
not discussing here what Polybius’ words mean. 

4 21, 2, t65v mjfibv toP; eupcocrroTcrrous Ked KoucpoT&Tou;. The latter word 
does not mean lighter-armed (had the hypaspists been lighter-armed he 
would presumably have taken them); it means the most active, see ill, 
23, 3, -rffe <pt 4 Aayya; roiis kov<pot<Sctous; iv, < 5 , 3, the same phrase; iv, 28, 8, 
Tfjs &AAt]S ip&Aayyo; SmAs^a; Tobs KoutpoTcrrou; te xal &pa euottAot&tov;, 
which is conclusive, as is hi, 18, 5, tSv -rogoTwv T0C/5 Koufo-rcnrous. 
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where he took a short cut and the infantry could do no more, he dis- 
mounted 500 horsemen and put on their horses toOj fiysiidvocs twv 
Trs3&v (file-leaders) 1 * and those of the rank and file who were holding 
out best, armed just as they were;* the rest were ordered to discard all 
impedimenta and follow by road. It is obvious that there was no dis- 
tinction between fully armed phalangites and hypaspists as regards the 
weight imposed on die weary horses. 

IV. The Companion Cavalry 

It has been mentioned (1, 1, p. 139) that the Royal squadron of the 
Companions, Alexander’s bodyguard, had, by the time he crossed the 
Dardanelles, grown to eight squadrons by the addition of seven others, 
the whole body forming the famous Companion cavalry and all the 
squadrons being officially called Royal (i.e. the King’s troops), though 
the original Royal squadron remained distinguished from the others 
as the Royal squadron par excellence , Alexander’s cavalry Guard, also 
known as the agema of the Companions. Before considering the 
numbers and development of the Companion cavalry, it has to be 
asked where the additional seven squadrons came from, assuming that 
the Royal squadron must still have been drawn from the smaller 
Macedonian landowners. Five of these seven squadrons are known to 
have been territorial, 3 so presumably all were; and we have to account 
for the fact that four of these squadrons were drawn from Chalcidice 
and the coastal districts, i.e. the lands recently conquered and added to 
Macedonia by Philip; the fifth bears the name of a district, Asuycdoc, 
which is unknown, and the districts of the other two are not recorded; 
but there is nothing to show that any came from old .Macedonia, and if 
the majority came from the newly conquered territory it is perhaps fair 
to assume, as is usually done, that all the seven did. 4 5 An explanation 
recently given, 3 which is certainly correct, is that these squadrons 

i Not ‘commanders’, who would have been mounted in any case; see Curt, 
vn, 1, 34 on the horses of the phalanx-leader Amyntas. 

1 21, 7, tffiv SKK cov hnAs^dpevos toiii KpcrncrrsCrovTcts oOtcos ottcos ol 

•rrejoi dmAxJiifvoi fjoav. 

3 A convenient table in Berve 1, p. 105. 

4 This would seem to be the natural meaning of Arr. in, 16, 11 (see p. 160). 

5 Fr. Hampl, Der Konig der Makedonen , 1934, pp. 66-77. His conclusion 
must be correct, in spite of the grave defects in its exposition. He imagines 
a Macedonian ‘State’ apart from Philip, who was the Macedonian state; 
there was no other. His attempt to distinguish between iratpoi and 
iroflpoi toO pamAfcos (or ’AXe^ivSpov or <J>iXhnrov) breaks down on 
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(always called Macedonian) were formed from the Macedonians whom 
Philip had settled in the conquered districts; and as the one grant of 
land which we possess from those districts 1 shows that the king had 
reserved the right of escheat for failure of heirs, it may be presumed 
that these grants entailed the obligation to serve, that is, that they were 
kleroi. This territorial recruitment would not have precluded some of 
those who served in the cavalry from being, or having been, landowners 
in Macedonia also, 1 nor would it have precluded the inclusion of a few 
Greek oligarchs, friends of Macedonia, from what cities survived; but 
the force must have been essentially Macedonian settlers, who owed their 
land in the conquered territories to the king personally, and who were 
thus ‘King’s men’ in a sense in which the Macedonian peasantry who 
served in the phalanx never were. There is nothing to be said for the 
view that there must have been an equal force of cavalry raised from 
old Macedonia and left with Antipater: 3 when the Lamian war broke 
out Antipater could only muster 600 horse, and it is not known what 
they were. 

Unlike that of the phalanx and the hypaspists, the strength of the 
Companion cavalry, when Alexander crossed the Dardanelles, is un- 
known. It is known, from the three battles, Granicus, Issus, and 
Gaugamela, that it consisted of eight squadrons, as already mentioned, 
and that each squadron had a separate commander, the Royal squadron 
being commanded by Cleitus the Black; the whole body was under the 
command of Parmenion’s son Philotas. Here, for the moment, certainty 
ends. The total strength of the force, and the strength of a squadron, 
are unknown and can only be ascertained by analysing backwards and 
taking into account the various reorganisations of the corps and such 
isolated figures as we possess. To give that analysis here would mean 
telling the story twice over, first backwards and then forwards; so 

numberless passages in Arrian, besides presupposing that Arrian and 
others used technical terms in the way we do. And he bases his study on 
frs. 224 and 22 J of Theopompus (Jacoby 11, no. 115), some of the most 
worthless stuff in the Greek language; I need add nothing to the well- 
merited castigation given it by Polybius (vm, 9 (n)-u (13)), who had 
no axe to grind in the matter and who said what was necessary about 
writing history from personal prepossessions (vm, 8 (10), 7 sq.). Mace- 
donian history cannot be written from Greek propaganda. 

1 Ditt. 3 332; see M. Rostowzew (Rostovtzeff), Gesch. d . rSmischen Kolomtes, 
1910, pp. 251 sqq.; Tam, Antigonos Gonatas , pp. 190 sqq. 

2 I imagine that one could use the Norman settlement of conquered England 

for the understanding of Philip’s settlement of these conquered Greek 
lands. 3 Berve 1, p. ioy. 
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I shall merely tell the story, with such digressions and explanations 
en route as are inevitable. Little help is to be got from Alexander’s 
recorded losses, which are usually just propaganda figures, and little 
from his recorded reinforcements, unless those given by Arrian, which 
may be from the Journal through Ptolemy; taking the recorded re- 
inforcements as a whole, they are certainly incomplete, often vague, 
and generally of dubious authority; in any case, there is very little 
which relates to the Companion cavalry. 

Certainly Diodorus xvn, 17, 4 gives a list of the cavalry and infantry 
which crossed the Dardanelles with Alexander, and it has been 
tremendously discussed; but as it has not been noticed that this list 
must come from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, on which Diodorus depends 
for his military material prior to Issus, the discussion has led to little 
result, for no distinction has been made between the things this source 
must have known and the things it could not be expected to know. It 
gives Alexander’s cavalry as 1,800 Macedonians under Philotas (i.e. the 
Companions), 1,800 Thessalians, 600 (Greek) allies, and 900 Thracian 
prodromoi (see p. 157) and Paeonians, while 1,500 horse were left in 
Macedonia with Antipater. The numbers of the Thessalians and of the 
Greek allies cannot well be wrong, for these would either be within 
the personal knowledge of the Greek author of the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’ or could be easily ascertained; but the same certainty would 
hardly apply to the Macedonian and the Balkan formations. For 
example, Alexander is said to have taken with him 12,000 Macedonian 
infantry and to have left 12,000 with Antipater; Alexander’s 12,000 — 
9,000 phalanx and 3,000 hypaspists — is certainly correct, being borne 
out by everything that follows, but Antipater’s 12,000 is certainly 
wrong, for he could have had no hypaspists in the nature of the case, 
and Alexander could not have given him more than half the phalanx, 
at best. Antipater’s figure is merely made up to balance Alexander’s 
figure; it is possible therefore that the figure of 1,800 Companion horse 
is merely made up to balance the 1,800 Thessalians by a writer who 
knew that the two did balance each other in the battle-line. The normal 
Thessalian cavalry levy was 2,000, the figure of the Lamian war; and 
as Alexander received a reinforcement of 200 Thessalian horse at 
Gordium (1, 29, 4), this means that he, as head of the Thessalian League, 
had naturally called out the full levy. But 1,800 for the Companions 
does not divide easily into eight squadrons. It will be shown later that 
the normal strength of a squadron of the Companions was 200; if so, 
what crossed may have been 1,600, or 1,700 if the pccaiAtK-f) tAr), 
Alexander’s Guard, numbered 300, as it certainly did at a later time; 
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even 1,800 might be possible, if the squadrons were over strength; we 
cannot say which figure is correct. At Gordium Alexander received, 
besides the 200 Thessalians already mentioned, 300 Macedonian horse 
(1, 29, 4), which means reinforcements for the Companions, as he had 
no other Macedonian horse; and as the Thessalian reinforcement 
meant that their number was being raised (nominally) to 2,000, so the 
reinforcement for the Companions may mean that their numbers were 
being raised to 2,000 also; Alexander could not have had a smaller 
body of horse under his own hand than Parmenion. 1 He may have 
received further reinforcements for the Companions before Gaugamela, 
but they were a specially recruited corps, and his power of reinforcing 
them was limited. It is not very important to know what their numbers 
were when he crossed; what matters is that he knew that cavalry was 
going to be all-important, and that by Gaugamela he had raised the 
strength of the Companions to 2,ooo. a 

I have said that Alexander had no Macedonian horse with him but 
the Companions. It is, however, in view of a theory which I shall come 
to, necessary to notice his corps of lancers, aapmaoqidpoi, who have 
often been supposed to be Macedonians, though they are never so 
called; 3 the idea arose solely from their lances being called, in our 
sources, crtipiacrai, probably on account of their length. They are often 
referred to as -rrpo6pouoi, i.e. scouts or advance troops, a term which some- 
times included the Paeonians also; 4 what matters is that Diodorus calls 
them Thracians, 3 and Thracian aapiacrotpdpoi are heard of elsewhere. 6 
They formed part, together with the Paeonians and the other Thracian 
cavalry, of Alexander’s Balkan horse; to get the numbers of the three 
different formations is impossible, and juggling Diodorus’ figures 
about does not get us anywhere; all that can be said is that while his 

1 Parmenion’s special relation to the Thessalians is shown by the fact that 
at Gaugamela one body of them, the Pharsalians, acted as an informal 
bodyguard for him, III, u, 10. 

2 I attach no importance to the number 2,000 for Alexander’s Macedonian 
horse in Ps.-Call. A', 1, 2 6, 1, the whole section being very confused. 
But it is curious. 

3 They cannot be the ‘Macedonians’ of n, 8, 9, -robs ts froctpovs kocI -robs 
0 EcraotXot/s xal -robs MaxeSbvas, for, as the Companions were Macedonians, 
the sentence as it stands is impossible, and Mo;ks56vccs has replaced some 
other word; there is a large choice. 

4 References in Berve 1, 129. 

5 ©pptKES 8£ trp68pouoi xal TTalovss. Beloch’s emendation, in 3 , ii, 325, 
obscures the sense. 

6 For Didymus’ mention of a mounted Thracian (Triballian) sarissophoros 
in Philip’s reign see Wilcken, S.B. Berlin , xvm, 1929, p. 298 n. 6. 
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figures for the Thessalian and Greek allied horse must be correct, those 
for the Macedonian and Balkan cavalry need not be so, but that the 
total reached by adding up his different formations, 5,100, cannot be 
far wrong. 1 The lancers at Gaugamela were a substantial body of 
horse;* later on, four squadrons of them, strength unknown, are 
mentioned on the Jaxartes (iv, 4, 6 ). As they are not heard of again, 
and as all the troops left by Alexander in Bactria were Greek mer- 
cenaries, they and the Paeonians must have been sent home from 
Bactria when Alexander started for India, 5 which shows once again 
that they cannot have been Macedonians. 

My reason for referring to the lancers is Berve’s theory that Diodorus’ 
1,800 Macedonian horse means 1,200 Companions and 600 lancers, 
based on a supposed proof that a squadron of the Companions numbered 
150. This cannot be right, for many reasons: the whole 1,800 are called 
Philotas* command and he did not command the lancers; the lancers 
were not Macedonians at all but Balkan troops; we shall come to proof 
of a squadron-number of 200 for the Companions; and Berve’s supposed 
proof of a squadron-number of 150, viz. that at Issus two named 
squadrons of the Companions are called 300 men, is a mere misunder- 
standing of Arrian 11, 9, 3 sq. I had better give what it says. Alexander’s 
main line, called <p6Aay£, was facing Darius. He weakened its extreme 
right by sending the Thessalians to Parmenion on the left, and remedied 
this by taking two squadrons out of the middle (he ukrou) of the 
Companions and sending them to the extreme right. To meet the 
Persians who were outflanking his right by stretching forward along 
the hill he formed another line which extended back from his right at 
an angle, Is knKautrqv, composed of light-armed troops and some 
horse, hnrlcov tivas, so getting his army into the shape of a right 
angle, thus : — 1 . As all his other cavalry formations have been mentioned, 
the horse in the line Is IniKopTrfiv could only be mercenaries; in this 
battle he had all the mercenaries in reserve and none in the main line. 
The light-armed troops of the line is imKccirrr^v drove the Persians 
on the hill out of action, whereon Alexander saw (iyvco) that it would 

1 There is a useful table of the totals of various writers in Berve 1, 177. 
Ptolemy’s cavalry total (1, ii, 3) was ‘over 5,000’, and we cannot go 
behind it; Plutarch’s total of 5,000 for Ptolemy (de Alex.f. 1, 327s) is only 
a round figure. The highest figure is Anaximenes’ 5,500; the lowest, that 
of Callisthenes, no authority on military matters, 4,500. Diodorus 
repeated this figure, though his own detailed figures add up to 5,100. 

2 hi, 14, 1 ; cf. Curt, iv, 15, 18, which, except the plundering of the baggage, 
is also from Ptolemy. 

3 The other Balkan horse was left in Media with Parmenion, p. 160 n. 1. 
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now suffice to leave 300 horse to watch them. These 300 are the hnrfcov 
Ttvas of the foregoing account, i.e. mercenaries; the two squadrons of 
the Companions, already posted at the end of the main line, had nothing 
to do with the line is imKapTri^v. Berve’s squadron number of 150 
vanishes if one just reads Arrian. 

I can now get on with what matters, viz. Alexander’s cavalry 
numbers at Gaugamela. Ptolemy says that Alexander had 7,000 horse 
in the battle (hi, 12, 5), much the highest number he is ever recorded to 
have had; probably that is the official figure, but in any case it is not 
likely to be too high (see p. 137). He had therefore received heavy 
reinforcements since landing with ‘over 5,000’ horse, especially as the 
losses at Issus and the loss by wear and tear had to be made good; but 
as a rule there is nothing to be made of the recorded reinforcements, 
except the very few given by Arrian; 1 2 beside those of the Thessalians 
and Companions, already noticed, he received 150 Greek allied horse 
(Eleans) at Gordium (1, 29, 4), and 500 Thracians at Memphis (in, 5, 1). 
Now if Alexander’s cavalry formations were ever going to be up to 
strength, they would have been so at the crucial battle, Gaugamela; 
the figure of 7,000 horse shows that, and it is not difficult to see how it 
was made up. The full Thessalian levy was 2,000, and it is therefore 
safe to take that number; and as Alexander’s personal command could 
not have been smaller than Parmenion’s that means 2,000 Companions 
also; I shall come to that later. He had two formations of mercenary 
horse, commanded by Menidas and Andromachus respectively; these 
were new since he crossed, though as shown above some 300 at least had 
been at Issus. Menidas’ command, when attacked by 1,000 Sacas and 
the Bactrians who acted with them, probably 2,000 horse altogether 
(App. 5, p. 184 n. 3), is called ‘a few men opposed to men far more 
numerous’;* and as Alexander subsequently always used 1,000 as the 
standard figure of a body of horse, whether recruited or rearranged, it 
cannot be far wrong to take his mercenary horse as 1,000, divided into 
two bodies of 500 each. That leaves 2,000 for the Greek allied horse and 
the Balkan horse. The numbers known for the former are 600+150 
less losses, which would leave some 1,300-1,400 for the four bodies of 

1 Useful tables of the recorded reinforcements, chiefly infantry, are given 
by Berve 1, pp. 179 sqq. Practically all come from Diodorus and Curtius; 
now and again one can be checked, but some are obviously very wild, and 
the sources are unknown. There is no way in which they can be used, 
except as illustrating the obvious fact that Alexander did receive large 
reinforcements, especially of mercenaries. 

2 in, 13, 3, 6Aiyov; fivras ttoAXco ttAsIovss. 
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Balkan horse at Gaugamela; 1 in the battle itself the lancers and Paeonians 
formed part of the right flanking column under Alexander, the Thracians 
(and Odrysians) part of the left one under Parmenion. This analysis of 
Alexander’s 7,000 horse at Gaugamela cannot be far wrong; and as 
regards the number 2,000 for the Companions, which is what matters, 
we shall find good reason to believe that at one time the Companions 
must have numbered 2,000, which could only be at Gaugamela. This 
would mean that the squadrons were much over strength, for the 
number of squadrons, as will appear, was never increased. 

The loss of Companions at Gaugamela was substantial; the Sacas 
and Bactrians got into their ranks from the flank, though the position 
was restored (in, 13, 4), and they had a desperate battle later with the 
Persian Guard; they lost over 500 horses in the battle and pursuit 
(in, 15, 6). At Susa Alexander received reinforcements for them, 
number unknown (hi, 16, 11), which he divided among the squadrons 
koct& ifivq; he also divided each squadron into two lochoi, each with a 
iockagos, which must mean that he thought that the enlarged squadrons 
at Gaugamela had been insufficiently flexible. The normal strength of 
a cavalry lochos can be ascertained. When Alexander reached Carmania 
after his march through Gedrosia, where large numbers of baggage 
animals perished, his satraps Stasanor and Phrataphernes sent him a 
fresh supply of mules (Crrrojuyia) and camels, which he distributed 
(a) to the commanders individually, (£) by squadrons, Ucn, and 
koTocrR/Es, (c) by lochoi .* The lochoi of (c) are obviously the well- 
known infantry A6xot, 3 and the division (h) is the distribution to the 
cavalry, as indeed the word lAat, squadrons, shows. The only cavalry 
with him were what remained of the Companions, the mercenary horse 
who had been with him in the land of the Oreitae having been left 
behind there with Leonnatus (vi, 22, 3); the distribution by squadrons 
and ekcctocttues must therefore correspond to the division of the 
Companions into squadrons and A 6x01, and the lochos was therefore a 

1 The four are the lancers, Paeonians, Thracians, and Odrysians; these last 
(ill, 12, 4) are not mentioned again either before or after the battle, but 
could have been included under ‘Thracians’, and were probably part of 
the 500 Thracian horse who came to Memphis. If Diodorus’ figure of 
900 Balkan horse at the crossing be approximately correct, 900+ 500= 1,400; 
that is about right. The Thracians, as the name of their commander 
Sitalces shows (and presumably the Odrysians also), were left in Media 
with Parmenion, in, 2 6, 3; vi, 27, 4. 

2 vi, 27, 6, T0I5 \ih) fiygpitn Kort’ &v8poc, Tots 8e Kerri !h«s koI kcrrocrpias, 
Tots Korrit X6yous. 

3 References, Berve 1, p. 119. 
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Jkoctoot^s, a company of ioo men; kccTo<mis may have been the 
regular term for the cavalry Adyos. 1 It does not, of course, mean that 
when the cavalry lochoi were first formed at Susa each contained exactly 
ioo men; the squadrons were possibly still over strength, and if so the 
lochoi were the same; what it does mean is that the basic organisation 
of the Companions had been the number 200 for a squadron. We shall 
meet this number again. 

Following upon the reorganisation of the Companions at Susa, there 
was a second reorganisation in Drangiana after their commander 
Philotas had been executed for treason. Alexander appointed no new 
commander, but divided them into two hipparchies, commanded 
respectively by Hephaestion and Cleitus the Black as hipparchs (in, 
27, 4); as Cleitus was commander of the Royal squadron, Alexander’s 
Guard, his hipparchy must have included that squadron and three 
others, Hephaestion getting the other four. There is plenty of evidence, 
which we shall come to (pp. 165 sq.), that a hipparchy meant 1,000 
men; the name therefore implies that at some period, which can only be 
Gaugamela, the Companions had numbered 2,000 or thereabouts, 
though it cannot be said what their exact strength was in Drangiana at 
the time; all we know is that, between the commencement of that battle 
and Alexander quitting Bactria, their strength was considerably re- 
duced. Amid all the mass of troops that came to Alexander in Bactria, 
no reinforcements for the Companions are mentioned, and it is certain 
from the subsequent story that those that came out to Susa were the 
last. 

After the murder of Cleitus the hipparch in Bactria Alexander 
appointed no new commander of his hipparchy, which means that he 
must have taken command himself; we shall see that he was commanding 
it in Gandhara. It was the beginning of the process which in India made 
the Royal squadron Alexander’s personal command. The name IAq 
ftetcnXiKi'j now vanishes from Arrian’s text, and from and after Bactra 
the former Royal squadron, Alexander’s cavalry Guard, is always 
called the agema, fuller forms being the agema of ‘the cavalry’ or ‘of 
the Companions’ or ‘of the Companion cavalry’.* Before Alexander 
quitted Bactria, the Companions had come back to the normal figure 
of 200 men to a squadron. Alexander gave Coenus 400 Companions 
for the force with which he finally defeated Spitamenes (iv, 17, 3), and 

1 vn, 24, 4, koct< 3< X6xous Kcd 4i«rrocrnias, presumably means infantry and 

cavalry subdivisions. 

2 t6 ayriya tcov hnricov, IV, 24, 1; V, 13, 4. t6 &. t&v Sraipcov, v, 12, 1. 

t6 A. Tfjs t-mrou Tfjs frraipiKfjs, VI, 21, 3. 
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gave Craterus 600 Companions for his operations against Catanes and 
Austanes (iv, 22, 1); there can be no doubt that this means that Coenus 
was given two, and Craterus all three, of the three squadrons of the 
Companions at Alexander’s disposal other than the agema, without his 
drawing on Hephaestion’s four squadrons. 

There is another figure which must relate to the Companions in 
Bactria. After the Malli campaign Alexander is said to have taken on 
board, for the voyage down the lower Indus, 1,700 Companion cavalry 
(vi, 14, 4), which would mean the agema of 300 (I shall come to that 
figure presently) and 1,400 men in the other seven squadrons, that is, 
200 to a squadron. This figure cannot belong where it is placed; for the 
Companions who ultimately got back from India to Susa, the agema 
apart, were only about 1,000 men, little more or less (p. 166), and they 
cannot have lost 400 men between the end of the Malli campaign and 
Susa; they are not recorded to have had any fighting, and as to Gedrosia, 
it is clear from Arrian’s account of the march that, except for loss of 
baggage, the army got through pretty well. It was the non-combatants 
and camp-followers — yuvaia, TtaiSdpia, merchants, and so forth — who 
lost so heavily; and while masses of baggage-animals perished or were 
killed for food, hardly any loss of cavalry horses is noted, 1 and the 
satraps who, at Alexander’s order, collected and sent baggage animals 
to Carmania, as already noticed, to replace the losses, did not send any 
cavalry remounts. There can be little doubt that this figure of 1,400 
Companions, 200 to a squadron, was the number in Bactria, where we 
have already seen two cases of squadrons being 200 strong. But the 
number 1,700 presupposes that the agema was 300 strong, and a word 
must now be said about this. 

For all we know to the contrary, the Royal squadron, Alexander’s 
Guard, may have been 300 strong from the start. If not, Bactra was the 
last place where it could have been reorganised and raised to that total; 
and we have been considering a figure (1,700) which suggests that it 
was 300 strong in Bactria. What is quite certain is that in the latter 
part of Alexander’s life, at the least, the number of his cavalry Guard 
was 300. The proof is simple, though I do not think it has ever been 
given. When Eumenes of Cardia was fighting Antigonus, his army, 
as already noticed, was a copy of Alexander’s formations, and he 
treated it, not as his own^ but as the army of the deified Alexander, 
present with them in spirit in the Alexander-tent. Eumenes had plenty 

x See especially vx, 25, j. The hrnroi of 25, 1 and elsewhere are baggage 

animals; just a few cavalry horses may have been lost, 26, 5, though this 

is not actually stated. 
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of cavalry, and in theory could have made his personal cavalry guard, 
his agema, any size he liked; but in fact, as it was really treated as 
Alexander’s agema and not as his own, it could only be the same size 
as Alexander’s had been, and it was 300. 1 In the same way, Antigonus, 
who was claiming, before his Friends, to stand in Alexander’s place 
and who already had Companion cavalry, made his agema 300;’ and the 
number was presently adopted by others. 3 Eumenes’ action is conclusive. 

The final, the third, reorganisation of the Companions did not take 
place at Bactra, or anywhere west of the Indus; 1 * the proofs of this are, 
that in Gandhara we meet the old division of the Companions into 
eight squadrons (including the agema ) still existing; that Coenus in 
Gandhara was still commanding his battalion of the phalanx and had 
not yet been promoted (p. 145 n. 4); and that the reorganisation 
included horse from the Paropamisadae, which shows that Alexander 
had already conquered that province. When after crossing, or rather 
rounding, the Hindu Kush he divided his army in the Paropamisadae, 
sending Hephaestion and Perdiccas by the direct route to the Indus, 
Hephaestion had half the Companions (iv, 22, 7), that is, his own 
four squadrons; Alexander had with himself all the Companions that 

1 Diod. xix, 28, 3. 2 lb. 29, 5. 

3 lb. 28, 3; and see Curtius X, 9, 18; Tam, Bactria and India, p. 200. 

4 Berve 1; p. 107, put the final reorganisation in 329, between Maracanda and 
the Oxus, citing Arr. in, 30, 6 , which says ’AWfjccvBpos 6& dtucorAripcbo-as t 6 
hrrriKiv £k t 5 Sv ocut68ev Tttttcov (iroAXol yip aCrrSS hnroi £v T6 Tfj CnreppoAfj 
tou KctuKitrou k.t.A. i^&nrov) ; he seems to have read hrrrtov for Irnrcov, 
which the context absolutely forbids, and said ‘dass das hnniciv mit 
einheimischen Reitem ausgefiillt wurde’; and he believed that Arrian’s 
description of the reorganisation in vii, < 5 , 3 sg. related to something at 
Susa in 324-3, instead of being (as Arrian shows) part of a catalogue of 
grievances extending far backwards in time. As, in addition, he did not 
know that Arrian uses hnrapxta in two senses, and did not understand the 
relations of Coenus .and Cleitus the White (explained pp. 146 sg., ante), 
his whole account in 1, 107 sg., with its six, seven, or eight hipparchies, is 
entirely misconceived. Arr. ill, 30, 6 is interesting as being our only 
mention of cavalry remounts for the army, though the need must have 
been perpetual; Alexander can hardly have trusted solely to getting horses 
as he went along, and must have had some system of reserves. He lost 
1,000 horses at Gaugamela alone, in, 15, 6; as they must have been replaced 
long before he reached Ecbatana, the sale in that town of their horses by 
the Thessalians before going home (in, 19, 6 ) would have given him a 
substantial reserve for the moment; otherwise no information about 
army reserves of horses remains. But a general might have as many as 
ten horses with him, and apparently a general who had lost his horses was 
by custom helped out from the stud of another (Curtius vii, 1, 32-34, 
who calls it a mos; he is good on Macedonian customs, § G, pp. 106 sg.).' 
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remained (iv, 23, 1), that is, the other four squadrons, including the 
agema? this shows, as I mentioned before, that he had himself taken 
command of the hipparchy (four squadrons) of Cleitus the Black. As 
the two divisions of the army did not again unite till the Indus was 
reached, it is clear that the reorganisation was not made in Gandhara; 
and as it was made before the battle with Porus, where it appears in 
full working order, it is quite certain that it was made at Taxila. As 
Coenus already had some Iranian horse when he defeated Spitamenes, 
it is strange that no Iranian horse except the horse-javelin men* is 
mentioned in Arrian’s detailed accounts of the campaigns in Gandhara; 
some, one supposes, may have been raised by Alexander’s satraps and 
sent direct to meet him at the Indus, but some must have accompanied 
him, or he would have been badly off for light horse, all his Balkan 
horse having been left in Media or sent home. 

This final reorganisation is fully described by Arrian, vn, 6, 3, not in 
its place but by reference backward on a later occasion. Alexander 
separated the agema altogether from the rest of the Companions as his 
own personal command, and divided the remainder of his cavalry 
(except the mercenaries and horse-archers) into five hipparchies, each 
of 1,000 men. 1 2 3 The first four hipparchies contained one Macedonian 
squadron apiece, formed from the Companions (vi, 2 1 , 3) ; each hipparchy 
was filled up with Eastern Iranian horse, whose contingents comprised 
Bactrians, Sogdians, Sacas, Arachosians, Zarangians, Arians, Parthians 
(i.e. Parthava), and horse from the Paropamisadae. 4 The Iranian cavalry 
was not included among the Companions, and its losses were reckoned 
separately, v, 18, 3; once Arrian uses the term ‘Companions’ instead 

1 iv, 24, x, called to &yr|pa kcci twv fiAAcov h-aipcov is Tfej-aapas u&Aicrra 
lTrrrocpx<ocs, a clumsy phrase which might suggest that the agema was not 
included in the four squadrons. Berve’s ‘nicht ganz vier Hipparchien’, 
1, 108 n. 5, is a very old mistake. For Arrian’s so common use of hnrapxta 
for TAri, see p. 136 n. 4. 

2 This corps, strength unknown, had been raised in Hyrcania, in, 24, 1, and 
was with Alexander in Swat, iv, 23, 1, but is not mentioned again, even 
in the Hydaspes battle; it must therefore have been taken up into the 
reorganised hipparchies at Taxila. 

3 For the number see pp. 165 sq. 

4 Combining for the nationalities v, 11, 3; v, 12, 2; vn, 6, 3. The ‘Scythians’ 
of v, 12, 2 are Sacas from the country between the mountains north of 
Samarcand and the Jaxartes, the ‘Saca-land beyond Sogd’ of the gold plate 
of Darius I. In vn, 6, 3 some Persians called Euakes are also mentioned; 
these were not Eastern Iranians, whatever they were, and cannot belong 
here; their place must be at Susa later, when Alexander began to raise forces 
from the Western Iranians. 
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of hipparchies, v, x6, 4, but, with this exception, all through the rest 
of the story the name Companions belongs to the Macedonian squadrons 
only, the remains of the original Companion cavalry. The Iranians 
were merely brigaded with the Companions under the same hipparchs; 
in Arrian’s phrase they were ‘distributed among the Companions’. 1 2 
The fifth hipparchy, says Arrian, differed somewhat from the others, 
but still was not 1 wholly barbarian’ ; a this must mean that it had a much 
smaller Macedonian squadron. The strength of the Macedonian 
squadrons is nowhere stated, but is not difficult to deduce. At some 
period in Bactria, as we saw, the Companions, exclusive of the agema, 
numbered 1,400. By the time they reached Taxila they must have had 
some losses, and certainly received no reinforcements; the first four 
hipparchies must then have had a Macedonian squadron of 300 each, 
leaving a few Macedonians over for the fifth hipparchy. It was easy 
to turn the old squadrons of 200 into 300; it only meant adding another 
lochos, making three in the squadron instead of two. The five hipparchs 
in the batde with Porus (see App. <S) were Hephaestion, Perdiccas, 
Craterus, Coenus, and Demetrius; as the first four were officers of the 
highest consequence, while Demetrius apparently was only a promoted 
squadron-leader (ilarch), 3 it was presumably he who commanded the 
fifth hipparchy; he was often put under the command of some one else, 
of Coenus, v, 16, 3, Hephaestion, V, 21, 5, and probably Peithon the 
Bodyguard, vi, 8, 2 sq. When Coenus, perhaps already dying, was left 
behind on the Acesines, his hipparchy was taken over by Cleitus the 
White (v, 22, 6), at first no doubt as his deputy, and after his death as 
hipparch, vi, 6 , 4. 

The number 1,000 for a hipparchy is certain. By the time of this 

1 vii, 6 , 3, KccrccAoxurS&Tas ds Tf|V hnrov -rf|v jTcapwf|v. The word had long 
ceased to have any connection with actual Adyoi; see Diod. xvm, 70, 1, 
Plut. Lycurgus VII, Sulla XVIII. Elsewhere, vii, 8, 2, Arrian calls it < 5 cvapi§is 
•kdv aAAoqiOAcov hrrrfcov fs t&s twv iTalpcov T&feij, \ 

2 VII, 6 , 4, Kod Trfpimi frrl toiItois Imrapxfo! Trpoaysvopfvn, 06 pappapucfi f| 
•rrfiaa. This makes it certain, apart from the battle with Porus (where 
Alexander needed every man he had), that there were five hipparchies and 
no more. Bern’s statement (1, 109 n. 3) that there is no evidence that the 
hipparchies only numbered five is quite wrong. 

3 Squadron-leader at Gaugamela, in, n, 8. In iv, 27, 5 (Gandhara) he is 
called hipparch; as there was then no hipparch but Hephaestion, it certainly 
means ilarch, squadron-leader, just as Arrian often uses bnrapxiot for 
!Xq, p. 136 n. 4 (most recently in iv, 24, r). Another certain case of the 
commander of an iTvr) being called commander of a imrapxfo! is the Callines 
of the mutiny at Opis, vn, 11, 6; Berve 11, no. 405, saw that he could not 
be a hipparch. 
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reorganisation, or perhaps as early as the division of the Companions 
into two hipparchies in Drangiana, Alexander had formed the opinion 
that x,ooo was the right figure for a large cavalry unit; this is shown by 
the fact that he recruited 1,000 horse-archers from the Dahae, 1 for as 
they were his subjects * he could have had any number he wished. For 
the battle against Porus he took across the Hydaspes the agema, four 
of the five hipparchies (the fifth was left with Craterus) and the 1,000 
Dahae, nominally 5,300 horse (see App. 6); Ptolemy (v, 14, x) gives 
it as a round figure, 5,000, and it is certain that he would level down, 
not up (p. 137), even if it be supposed that each formation was at 
paper strength. Thi3 makes it certain that the hipparchies numbered 
1,000 men apiece; this is confirmed later, for when after returning to 
Susa Alexander collected all the Companions who remained, except the 
agema , into one body undet Hephaestion’s command, Hieronymus 
called the formation a hipparchy, 3 while Ptolemy (vn, 14, 10) called 
it a chiliarchy, i.e. 1,000 men. 

When he quitted India, Alexander sent most of his Eastern Iranian 
horse back to their satrapies ; they reappear in the story of the Successors. 4 
He took with him the agema and the Macedonian squadron from each 
hipparchy, 5 and he took the 1,000 Dahae and what mercenary horse he 
had as far as the Oreitae (vi, 21, 3) where the Dahae must have been 
sent home also; the mercenary horse he left behind with Leonnatus 
(vi, 22, 3) 6 and only took the agema and the Companions for the march 
through the Makran; fighting was over, for western Gedrosia was his 
already, 111, 28, 1. The Companions who reached Susa must have been 
about 1,000 strong, as he formed them into one chiliarchy with Hephae- 

1 v, ia, 2; the number 1,000, v, 16, 4. 

2 The Dahae were included in the province-list of Xerxes (E. Herzfeld, 
Arch. Mitt, aus Iran, vm, 1936, pp. 56, 61, 1 . <S) and were still subject to 
Darius III, as at Gaugamela they were brigaded with the Bactrians and 
Arachosians, in, n, 3, and therefore were not allies. 

3 Diod. xvin, 3, 4, Z&svKov 8’ Etc(§sv (Perdiccas) Etrl Tf)v hrrrocpxlav t< 5 v 
Eratpuv, oOaav inifavEcrrdnTiv (therefore only one). toOttis y&p ‘Hqiaier- 
t(cou irpcotos p£v f|yi‘|CTOTO. 

4 Diod. xvm, 7, 3, where Peithon has 8,000 horse from the eastern satrapies 
to subdue the mutineers. 

j vi, 21, 3, t(\s Itirrov Tfjs J-ronpiKfis t6 te fiyrma xai Puiv dcp’ Jk&ottis Imrap- 
Xtas. 

<S Beside mercenary horse, Leonnatus had twv 1tttt£cov io-nv oOs. If there is 
any truth in Curtius’ statement, ix, 10, 7, that Alexandria in Makarene 
(Alexandria among the Oreitae) had some Arachosian settlers, Alexander 
may have kept the Arachosian contingent with him so far; if not, the 
phrase must refer to part of the Dahae. 
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stion as chiliarch (vizier), vn, 14, 10 ; the Achaemenid vizier bore a 
title which Greeks translated as chiliarch because he commanded the 
x,ooo horse of the Persian Guard. At Susa Alexander began to replace 
the Eastern Iranian horse, whom he had sent home, by Western Iranians 
(called Persians), but as a separate army; 1 what broke down the 
mutineers at Opis was his giving the Macedonian names to the Persian 
formations, and especially his giving to the cavalry the name Com- 
panions, vii, xi, 3, which the Eastern Iranian horse had never borne. 
Prior to the mutiny he had also attached a few Persians of the highest 
nobility to the agema> a further proof that it had become his personal 
command. After his death the agema is not again heard of ; Hephaestion’s 
vacant hipparchy of the Companions was given to Seleucus, but is then 
not heard of again either. Both bodies must have dissolved, probably 
into the ‘ Friends ’ who gathered round the leading satraps ; Macedonians 
of the upper and cleruch classes were too important in the new world 
that had arisen to act as mere troopers any longer. That was the end of 
the most famous cavalry force the ancient world ever saw. 

V. Some Conclusions 

The foregoing examination invites a few general remarks. In taking 
over J,ooo horse with him across the Dardanelles, Alexander had a 
cavalry force such as the Greek world had never even dreamt of; but 
though he knew beforehand that, against Persians, cavalry would be 
all-important, he soon saw that he would need more than he had, and 
despite losses he steadily raised the number till in the crucial battle, 
Gaugamela, he had 7,000 horse, though the great increase was partly 
due to the two bodies of mercenary horse, commanded by Menidas 
and Andromachus, which for once he used as first-line troops. The 
experiment failed; Menidas could not hold the Saca cataphracts, nor 
Andromachus Mazaeus* Cappadocians. But Alexander won his battle 
with the Companions and Thessalians, aided by the steadiness of his 
heavy infantry, and once it was won he felt secure; he sent home the 
Thessalians and allied horse, allowed the Companions’ numbers to 
fall again, and relied on recruiting mercenaries; he had not foreseen 
what the Bactrian-Sogdian horse could do in their own country. 
Spitamenes’ victory showed him his error; important work could not 
be left to mercenaries. His very typical reply to Spitamenes was, not 
to bring over more Macedonian cavalry, but to send home his foreign 

1 It never progressed far; after Alexander's death it is never again heard of 
as a separate army. 
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Balkan horse, to keep only the Companions, i.e. the personal cavalry 
of the new Great King, and, as Great King, to enlist the enemy horse- 
men. They served him well; probably his marriage to Roxane helped 
him. In one sense it was the beginning of that policy of nursing 
Macedonians at the expense of less important troops which, in a weakened 
Macedonia, was to be practised perforce by Antigonus Gonatas and 
his dynasty. In India he again had something over 6,000 horse (mer- 
cenary horse not included), but the greater part were no longer Euro- 
peans; they were Iranians. Though he expected, and got, some serious 
infantry fighting in India, he still mainly relied on his cavalry as king 
of the battlefield; he could, he thought, always outflank enemy infantry. 
Again he did not foresee that he might meet an arm which would 
paralyse his cavalry. Porus’ elephants were a worse shock than 
Spitamenes had been; for the first time, he could not help his men, and 
could only leave his infantry to a hammer-and-tongs fight while he 
prevented Porus’ cavalry from interfering. He won his battle, but at a 
price; it was the beginning of that change of feeling in the army which, 
aggravated by the rains and other causes, showed itself in the mutiny 
on the Beas and culminated in the great mutiny at Opis, where the 
Macedonians did not see that his Iranian troops, far from being an 
insult to them, were meant to spare them. But the two things that he 
did not and could not foresee cannot be treated as a reflection on his 
generalship; the point there is that, when they did happen, he never- 
theless overcame them successfully. 

The infantry numbers suggest one further reflection. He crossed the 
Dardanelles with something over 30,000 foot, and despite losses in 
battle and marching, and detachments left in conquered provinces, he 
had by Gaugamela raised the number to 40,000, a number which has 
to be accepted — for Ptolemy never puts Alexander’s figures too high — 
but which can only be made out by supposing a very large force of 
mercenaries, who were only second-line troops. For the invasion of 
India he raised the phalanx to seven battalions; but though he received 
enormous reinforcements, notably at Bactra — Arrian calls them three 
armies — we cannot as a rule check the details, and two of these ‘armies’ 
(iv, 7, 2) were mercenaries; 1 he needed masses of men both as occupation 
troops and new settlers, and is recorded to have left 13,500 mercenaries 
in Bactria alone. He took a few mercenaries to India with him, but 
they are scarcely mentioned and were finally left among the Oreitae 
with Leonnatus. If we add up his known infantry formations in India, 

1 For the third OTpcrni, tv, 18, 3, see p. 147 n. 3. 
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taking the highest possible figures, they do not make more than 
20,000-22,000, even taking paper totals; 1 2 and as he had much heavy 
fighting, many places to garrison, and received no more reinforcements 
after leaving Bactra, the numbers during his Indian campaign must have 
fallen steeply. His infantry figures show, what his Iranian cavalry 
shows, that by Bactra it had become impossible for him, with all the 
other calls on him, to keep his first-line European field army, both 
cavalry and infantry, up to strength; and while he could make good 
the cavalry, he could not make good the infantry, though it was said 
after his death that he had drained Macedonia of her native troops to 
fill up the gaps in his army,* a remark which, even if made by an 
enemy, throws some light on his real, as opposed to his propaganda, 
losses. But the important thing, clearly shown by the mere numbers 
alone, is that by the time he reached the Beas he must have practi- 
cally shot his bolt; even without the mutiny he could have gone little 
farther; the mutiny was really a blessing in disguise. No wonder that 
after returning to Susa he began to raise a Persian army. 3 


2 . THE SHORT MACEDONIAN CUBIT 

In Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments , 1930, p. xj, I gave 
reasons for supposing that, just as there was a short Macedonian stade 
(the bematists’ stade), so certain measurements which we possess seemed 
imperatively to demand a short Macedonian cubit, otherwise they made 
no sense. I should have known that there was proof of such a cubit; 
I now give the proof. 

Arrian (v, 4, 4) says that Indians were the tallest race in Asia, most of 
them being 5 cubits tall, or a little less; the exact source cannot be 
indicated, but his account of India is from ‘those with Alexander and 
Megasthenes’, i.e. from good sources (v, 5, 1). In v, 19, 1, Alexander 

1 Paper totals: phalanx 10,500, hypaspists 3,000, archers 2,000 (possibly 
3,000), Agrianians and javelin-men 2,000 (possibly 3,000), the Thracian 
foot, die slingers, and a few mercenaries. 

2 Diod. xviii, 12, 2, toirdvijs yip f| MoksBoWoi crrpcmcoTcov ttoAitikiSv 81A 
tA irAfj9os t&v dnreoraApfvcov sis t#|V ’Afflccv frrl BiaBoyfiv Tfjs crrpcrrelas. 
Usually supposed to be from Diyllus; the phrase ‘citizen troops’ for native 
troops as opposed to mercenaries clearly shows that it is from a Greek 
of some Greek city. 

3 The 30,000 Epigoni brought to him at Susa, vii, 6 , 1, were only boys, 
■traTBos f|P<kcK0VTas. 
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marvels at Poms’ height, he being over 5 cubits ; the source here is 
Ptolemy or Aristobulus. This is given also by Diodorus (xvn, 88, 4), 
who says Porus was 5 cubits in height; he does not use Ptolemy, but 
his basis for book xvn was Aristobulus (see § F). It is obvious that 
these statements cannot refer to the Greek (Attic) cubit of 18 J in.; 
‘most’ Indians were not 7 ft. 7 in. high, neither was Poms, who is 
represented as a very strong man and a great fighter. We get the proof, 
as regards Poms, in Plutarch (Alex, lx), who, from some different 
source, calls him 4 cubits (Greek cubits here) and a span, 6 ft. 8£ in. 
Now on Greeks, a Mediterranean people and therefore not tall, men 
of 6 ft., if met with in any quantity, would produce a very different 
impression from that which they would produce on tall races like the 
British, among whom 6 ft. is common enough and every one knows 
individuals of from 6 ft. 3 in. to 6 ft. 5 in.; so 5 cubits for ‘most* 
Indians ought to mean about 6 ft., and Poms would be something 
over this; 6 ft. 8^ in. is doubtless exaggerated, for Arrian only says 
frrrfp. We can, however, go a little further here. Diodorus makes 
Porus 5 cubits, and a fine figure of a man (xvn, 88, 4); he also makes 
another Indian king, Sopeithes, a fine figure of a man, conspicuous 
among his people for his beauty and in height exceeding (Crrrepdcywv) 
4 cubits (xvn, 91, 7), i.e. Greek cubits; that is, he was over 6 ft. 1 in. 
Five Macedonian cubits were therefore roughly the equivalent of 
4 Greek cubits or 6 ft. 1 in., which would make the Macedonian 
cubit about 14 in. long. But this equation of the two cubits is only a 
rough one; and as, roughly speaking, the bematists’ stade was three- 
quarters of the Attic stade, and as other Macedonian measures 
ought to correspond, 14 in. may be a little long for the Macedonian 
cubit; 13$ in. would be nearer die mark; probably it is safest to say 
that it was somewhere from 13 to 14 in., that being as near as one 
can get. 

This settles the question of the length of the spears of Alexander’s 
phalanx, as well as of the length of the rams used by Demetrius the 
Besieger and probably other measurements. Because the contemporary 
Theophrastus gave the length of the longest spears used by Alexander’s 
phalanx as 12 cubits, 1 a common assumption has been that they were 
some 18 ft. long, which makes nonsense of Alexander’s tactics; his 
phalanx was a very different body from the later Macedonian phalanx 
with 21 ft. spears described by Polybius. It can now be seen 
that the longest spears used by Alexander’s men were from 13 to 
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14 ft.; 1 this, of course, has been asserted before,* but is now 
proved. 

It is a perpetual trouble to the modem writer on Alexander that he 
often has no chance of knowing whether the stade of his sources 
means, in any particular place, the Attic or the Macedonian (bematists*) 
stade. Henceforth he will have the same trouble over the cubit. It 
follows, too, that there must have been a short Macedonian foot corre- 
sponding to the short cubit. I do not recall meeting with it, but that 
may only mean that I have been reading with my eyes shut. 


3 . ALEXANDER’S COMMUNICATIONS 

This subject has been rather neglected, though there is some informa- 
tion to be got. These communications ultimately grew to an enormous 
length, but they had the constant feature that Alexander was separated 
by the sea from his primary bases in Macedonia and Greece; and if it is 
self-evident that there must have been generals or other officials whose 
business was to keep the line of land communications open and organised, 
this must apply to the sea also, a matter which seems usually to have 
been overlooked. 

I will take the sea first, for on that everything else depended. At the 
beginning of the war it was the business of Antipater in Macedonia to 
see to the safety of the Aegean as regards Greece he was the deputy 
of Alexander, Hegemon of the League of Corinth; as regards Macedonia 
he was the governor appointed by Alexander, the Macedonian king. 
This arrangement proved inadequate, and Alexander had to raise a 
fleet of his own, commanded by Hegelochus, to take the Aegean in 
hand. By the time Tyre was taken the Persian fleet had broken up; 
nearly all its bases and much of the fleet were in Alexander’s hands or 
on his side. After the fall of Tyre the Aegean - was safe from any 
organised naval opposition, though piracy entailed constant supervision. 
How long Hegelochus and his fleet continued to operate is not known; 
but the Aegean could not again be a theatre of war — and it was war 
that Hegelochus’ appointment had envisaged — while the communica- 

x Theophrastus in the passage cited is using a Macedonian source; see 
Tam, op. cit. p. 16 n. 1, 

a D. G. Hogarth, J. PUlol. xvii, 1888, p. 5, was, I think, the first to question 
the traditional view of Alexander’s sarissae; he pointed out that the lancers 
must have used them with one hand, and made them 14 ft., a good guess. 
3 Arr. n, 2, 4. See App. 7, p. 202 n. 4. 
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tions across it, especially the transport of reinforcements, largely 
composed of Greek mercenaries, for the ever-growing needs of the 
army in Asia, required a standing organisation. This had become to 
some extent an administrative matter; and at some date unknown — it is 
hard to dissociate it from Alexander’s delegation to Harpalus of the 
general financial control everywhere — Alexander transferred Philo- 
xenus, his financial superintendent of Asia Minor north and west of 
Taurus, from his office and put him in control of the sea communica- 
tions between Asia Minor and the West. The Persian fleet had compelled 
Alexander himself to cross by the Dardanelles; but with that fleet 
removed, it was obviously much easier to ship troops and their im- 
pedimenta from Greece, and probably to some extent from Macedonia 
also, direct to Ephesus at the head of the Royal Road which they would 
have to follow, rather than to march them by the long overland route 
through Thrace to Sestos. Philoxenus* office was an entirely new kind 
of command, which is probably why only one modern writer has 
recognised it, 1 though our texts are plain enough; he was 6 tcov £rrl 
SotAdoTT] irpaypicScTCOv ’AAe^tivSpou orpcrrriyos, 2 or in abbreviated form 
6 tcov IttI 6ocA&ttij OTpcmyyds; 3 obviously ’AAe§dv6pov formed no part 
of the actual title, which must have been & tcov £rrl 0 aA 6 rm] irpccyp« 5 nrcov 
oTpcmyyds ‘General of the affairs at sea*. 4 The story in Plutarch’s Life 
of Alexander, in which the above abbreviation occurs, is told again, 
with some slight variants, in Plutarch’s youthful de Alexandri Fortuna , 
which he seemingly wrote straight off without much consultation of 
sources; 5 in this ( Mor . 333 a) he gives the title as 6 Trjs trapaAlas 
urrapyos, which merely gives the rough sense and is not the actual title, 6 

1 I gave it in 1926 ( C.A.H. vi, p. 285), but could not add references. Since 
then O. Leuze, Die Satrapieneititeilung in Syrien, 1935, p. 437, has also 
given it correctly though very briefly, to illustrate Menes’ position. 
Berve on Philoxenus (ji, no. 793) is quite inadequate and often wrong, as 
he omits the material evidence. H. Bengtson, in his long study ofPhiloxenus, 
Philol, xcii, 1937, p. 126, also fails to understand Philoxenus’ real office, 
though he sees that it was some new thing. See further p. 174 n. 1. 

2 Plut. Mor. 531 a. 3 Plut. Alex. xxn. 

4 For TTpayit&Tiav in this sense cf. the Seleucid office frrl t&v Trpayu&Tcov, 

minister for affairs. Philoxenus’ title may recall the old English phrase 
‘the sea-affair’. 

5 See Tam, A.J.P. lx, 1939, p. 56. 

6 It might be a reminiscence of the Persian office; Mentor had been occrpdTniS 
Tfis K0CTdc Tf)v ’Adeev uapaAlas, Diod. xvi, 52, 2, cf. 50, 7, and Memnon 
had commanded the fleet KalTiisiTapaAiov5viJ-Trdaris,Arr. 11, 1, 1. Bengtson 
op. cit. argues that -rrapaAlct meant the Ionian satrapy; but he does not 
make Philoxenus satrap of Ionia, or satrap at all. He says, p. 142, that in 
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as is shown by the use of the word Oiretpyos. There was no such office as 
‘hyparch’ in Alexander’s time, and the use of the word in the Alexander- 
historians has nothing to do with its meaning in the later Seleucid 
political organisation as the governor of a hyparchy; they used it as a 
vague term for one exercising any sort of command or control, when 
they did not know how, or did not wish, to specify it more accurately; 
in Arrian the word is often applied to native chiefs or rulers. 1 Philo- 
xenus’ real title can only have been orpcrrnyos; he supplies the earliest 
instance of the use of this word in a sense not entirely military, which 
in Ptolemaic Egypt developed into its use for the civil governor of a 
nome. Philoxenus must, however, have had warships at his disposal, 
if only for protecting transports and supply ships against pirates;* his 
squadron must have formed one of the nuclei of that Imperial Fleet (we 
shall meet another such nucleus in Phoenicia) which existed when 
Alexander died. That his personal headquarters must have been in or 
near Ephesus, probably at its port, seems obvious; 3 it was at Ephesus 
that the Royal Road, or rather the most important branch of it, came 
to the sea, and Ephesus must have been as much the natural port of 
entry for Asia Minor as it was later when under Roman rule. As 
regards ports, Alexander as Hegemon of the League of Corinth could 
use those on the Greek side of the Aegean; and the Greek cities on the 
Asiatic side, who were his free allies (see App. 7), must have given him 
the use of their harbours, or his expedition would shortly have come 


Alexander’s time UTtapyos meant Unterstatthalter. Arrian’s Anabasis shows 
that it did not mean that to Ptolemy, which is conclusive; his Diadachoi 
may show that Hieronymus knew of such a meaning later, but that is 
not in point. See next note. 

1 Arr. IV, 7, 2, (hrapyos contrasted with ocn-piinTTis; but Mazaeus and Arsites 
the satraps are each called urrapyos, iv, 18, 3; 1, 12, 8, just as two Indians 
are called satraps, V, 20, 7; vi, 16, 3. The following are called Oirap/ot: 
iv, 1, 5, the great Bactrian barons (so IV, 21, 1, the Sogdian barons and 
iv, 21, 9, Chorienes); in India, IV, 22, 7, chiefs or rulers generally (so 
iv, 28, 6); rv, 22, 8, Astes, thief of Peucelaitis; v, 20, 6, the ‘bad’ 
Porus; ib. 7, the chief of the ‘free’ Assaceni; v, 29, 4, Arsaces; vi, 17, 
3, 6 vSbv TTar&Awv Ottccpxos (Curtius’ Moeris). In Tot psrit ’AA^ovSpov 
fr. 1 (no. 156, p. 840, Jacoby) Arrian twice uses Oiropyos for a second-in- 
command or subordinate: § 3, Meleager of Perdiccas, § 3, Cleomenes of 
Ptolemy. 

2 Escorting merchantmen with warships was well known: I.G. 11, 808a, 37 
(326 B.C.). 

3 His troops, if any, would of course be quartered outside. Bengtson, op. ctt. 
made Sardis his seat; but it is too far inland, and is merely a deduction 
from the worthless story, Polyaen. vi, 49 (post). 
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to an end. Philoxenus must have had such control of the actual ports, 
and presumably of the shipping, as was necessary for the proper 
maintenance of the vital communications. 

But a quite unfounded legend has been built up round Philoxenus, 
which asserts that he had jurisdiction over free Greek cities. 1 Berve 
(x, p. 248; 11, no. 793) quotes Polyaenus vi, 49, which I shall come to. 
Ehrenberg (n. 1 below , p. 18), who follows him, states that it was ‘ charac- 
teristic of the position of Rhodes that men guilty of political misdeeds 
were taken as prisoners to Sardis by Philoxenus’, citing Plutarch, 
Phocion xvm=Aelian V.H. 1, 2f. There is no mention in Plutarch or 
Aelian of Philoxenus or political misdeeds, nor do they say or suggest 
that anyone was taken from Rhodes to Sardis by anybody; all they 
say (which may or may not be true) is that Phocion procured the 
release of four men who were in prison at Sardis ‘for something or 
other’, hr’ aMccis Ticri; one was a sophist from Methymna, one an 
Imbrian, and two Rhodians (brothers). To turn to Polyaenus Vi, 49. 
Three men murdered Hegesias, tyrant of Ephesus; Philoxenus, 
Alexander’s vnapyos ’Icovias, threw troops into Ephesus, caught the 
men, and sent them as prisoners to Sardis, i.e. to the satrap of Lydia 
whose seat Sardis was; they escaped, but one was caught by ‘the 
Lydians’ and sent to Alexander for punishment, but Alexander 
opportunely died. It is a silly story, for it presupposes that Alexander 
was supporting a tyrant in Ephesus and desired to avenge his murder, 
a thing quite impossible; and as it stands it has no chance of being 
true. It would, a priori, be conceivable that, while Alexander was in 
India, a man should seize power in Ephesus and that both Menander, 
satrap of Lydia, and Philoxenus should wink at it; but as Menander 
and Philoxenus were not among the numerous satraps and officers 
whom Alexander on his return removed or executed for oppression 

1 Started by Beloch, Gr. Gesch. * IV, 1, 14 n. 2; elaborated by Berve, 
I, p. 250, 11, no. 793, and by V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks, 
1938, pp. 10, 18. I have failed to understand exactly what Bengtson means 
in his article cited p. 172 n. 1. He says (p. 140) that Philoxenus ‘iiberwachte’ 
the Greek cities, and had ‘Aufsicht’ over them; but he also says (p. 141) 
that the Greek cities of Aeolis, Ionia, and Caria, with Rhodes, were in- 
cluded in Philoxenus’ ‘Amtsbezirk’, and compares his position with that of 
Cleomenes in Egypt, who was acting satrap. In his book, however (Die 
Strategie in der hellenistischen Zeit, I, 1937), which is later, he is quite 
definite: Philoxenus governed the Greek cities of Asia Minor as Alexander’s 
<rrpo(Triy6s (pp. 34 sqq., 21s), till Alexander in his ‘last years’ put them 
under satraps (p. 216), a statement apparently copied from Bickermann, see 
App. 7 . *» PP- 3.10 sqq. 
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of subjects or other misfeasance, the idea is untenable. 1 2 And there was 
of course no such office as hyparch of Ionia; there was no such official in 
Alexander’s reign as a vhrccpxos (pp. 172 sq. nn.), and no such political 
division as Ionia, the word being only a popular expression.* Even if 
anyone should desire to take the story at its face value, there is nothing 
in it even to suggest that Philoxenus had jurisdiction over Ephesus or 
any other Greek city, though the author of it was ignorant of Philo- 
xenus’ real office. But in fact the story is as valueless as many others in 
Polyaenus. That writer compiled his collection of ‘stratagems’ or 
tricks in a great hurry, to be an aid to Verus on his Parthian expedition, 
and took material, good or bad, wherever he could get it without any 
discrimination; 3 sometimes the setting of an item shows that it goes 
back to some known historian or other known work; more often it 
does not. For all this he cared nothing; his aim was to collect ‘strata- 
gems’, true or false, and the story in vi, 49 is given solely for the trick 
by which the murderers are said to have escaped from Sardis. 

There is no evidence therefore for the belief that Philoxenus had 
jurisdiction over free Greek cities; the idea would probably never have 
been put forward had his real position been understood. His only 
two genuine recorded acts are that, when Harpalus rebelled against 
Alexander, he sent men to Athens to demand, in Alexander’s name, 
Harpalus’ surrender 4 (or, as we should say, his extradition), and 
he sent others to Rhodes to demand the surrender of Harpalus’ 
confidential slave, 5 who had fled thither and was needed as a 

1 At some time there were tyrants in Ephesus, as Baton of Sinope wrote a 
book, of which little is known, irspl tcov kj ’Etpfcrcp Tup&ivcov, Athen. 
VII, 289 c. If Hegesias really existed, he might have seized power after 
Alexander’s death, as did Polemon at Mylasa (Inscr. of Theangela, 
Rostovtzeff, R.E.A. xxxm, 5), or he might have lived in that disturbed 
period of Lysimachus’ rule which saw other tyrants in Ionia, some sup- 
ported by Lysimachus himself. But the scanty fragments of Baton 
(Jacoby in a, no. 268) do not mention Hegesias. 

2 On the distinction between ’Icovfa and 'Iwves see App. ij, p. 292 n. 1. 

3 One cannot speak of Polyaenus’ ‘sources’, any more than one could have 
spoken of the ‘sources’ of Athenaeus’ vast collection of snippets if he had 
not (fortunately) given the reference for nearly every item; Polyaenus 
did not, but every item is a separate thing just like those in Athenaeus. 
He must have used (among other things) Alexandrian collections, his 
quickest way; but that has nothing to do with the ultimate origin of any 
story. 

4 Hypereides kot6c At|uoo6£vovs col. 8; Plut. Mor. 531 a; Paus. 11, 33, 4. 

5 Paus. ib. This shows that Alexander had no garrison in Rhodes at die time, 
or the slave could not have sought refuge there; see App. 7, p. 215 n. 4. 
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witness; as he controlled all the sea transport, he was the proper 
official to do this. 

After Alexander had occupied Syria, Babylon, and Susa, the sea 
communication between Phoenicia and the west became of importance 
alongside of the earlier line or lines between Asia Minor and die west, 
and Alexander sent Menes the Bodyguard to take control of the new 
line. 1 Arrian says he was sent to the sea, iitl QtiKaaoav, as mrapxos of 
Phoenicia, Syria, and Cilicia;* there was no such office, 3 and Arrian’s 
vague use of vhrotpxo; has already been noticed (p. 173 n. 1). His 
orders were to take with him to the sea, iirl S&Aacraotv, a sum of 3,000 
talents, and to remit to Antipater what he needed for the war against 
Agis. Subsequently, when Alexander sent home his Thessalian cavalry, 
who had sold their horses in Ecbatana, he wrote to Menes to provide 
warships for them when they reached the sea to take (or perhaps 
‘escort’) them as far as Euboea; 4 it is noteworthy that the Thessalians 
are sent by the long sea-route rather than marched on foot the length 
of Asia Minor, and the orders to Menes show that he had warships at 
command; he must, like Philoxenus, and for the same reason, have had 
a squadron under him which served as another nucleus of the later 
Imperial Fleet. Both these orders to Menes relate to sea transport, and 
both, together with some other passages, 5 show that Menes’ post was 
on the sea-coast, with his headquarters presumably in one of the 
Phoenician harbour towns; and if he was on the coast, possessed 
warships, and saw to naval transport, his office was the control of the 

1 I gave this correctly in 1926 {C.A.H. vi, p. 283), but could not add the 
evidence. Since then Leuze has seen it independently, op. eit. pp. 436 sg. 

2 Arr. in, id, 9, O-rrapyov Zvpfas te xal (PoivIktis Kcd KiAudas. 

3 Leuze, op. cit. pp. 435-44 had no difficulty in destroying the two modem 
views on the matter, (a) that Menes was a satrap (Beloch and others), 
(i b ) that he was a financial superintendent (the majority of writers, in- 
cluding Berve). The latter view is quite unfounded, and hardly merited 
so lengthy a discussion; it would have sufficed to say: (1) that there is no 
evidence; (2) that when Arrian means a financial superintendent he says 
so, ill, 5, 4; < 5 , 4; and (3) that a Bodyguard was much too important a 
person to be turned into a tax-collector. Leuze, p. 437, suggested that in 
Arr. in, 16, 9 some source really called Menes ihrotpxov Tfjs ■irocpaAias 
Zuplas k.t.A., Trjs TrapaMas (cf. Plut. Mor. 333 a) having fallen out. It is 
possible enough. 

4 Arr. in, 19, 6 , £TnueAn 0 fjvai 6ttws f-rrl vptripcov koukjOi'ioovtoci is EOfJoiav. 

5 Arr. IV, 7, 2, return dari 8aA6aaTis of the generals who had escorted ini 
0 < 5 tAaaaav Menes and the money and the Thessalians; ib. Menes comes 
< 5 ctt 6 6aA6aor|s to Bactra, bringing reinforcements, on which passage see 
the Note at the end of this Appendix. 
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sea communications with Phoenicia and the Gulf of Issus, just as 
Philoxenus controlled those with Asia Minor. The fact that Menes 
was called by the vague title frirapxos, just as Philoxenus (whose real 
title is known) is by some writers, there being in Alexander’s day no 
such official as an urrapxog, merely shows once again that some Greek 
writerS'did not know what to call this new kind of command. Menes 
was really, like Philoxenus, a general (arporrriyos) in charge of a very 
important sector of communications. 

I come to Alexander’s communications on land. We cannot envisage 
anything in the nature of a definite chain; rather we must think of 
occasional garrisons here and there along the route, with a general in 
control of a large section who occupied a central position and had a 
mobile field force. Only one organised attempt to cut his communica- 
tions is known {below), allowing that it is uncertain whether, when 
Darius did cut his communications before Issus, it was done by accident 
or design; but there was always the chance of a rising in his rear, like 
those of Satibarzanes in Aria and Spitamenes in Sogdiana. He had to 
think of the transmission of reinforcements, arms, and orders, but he 
had an advantage over a modern army in the matter of commissariat: 
his small force could and did live on the country, and supplies for the 
next advance were collected in each satrapy as it was conquered. His 
main line of communications of necessity followed the great trans- 
Asiatic through route which is so well known — the Royal Road across 
Asia Minor which joined the route from Phoenicia round the ‘fertile 
crescent’ to Babylon (later to Seleuceia); from Babylon it ran by 
Ecbatana and Bactra to Taxila, and so on to Pataliputra on the Ganges. 

Antigonus had charge of the important section across Asia Minor, 
with his headquarters at Celaenae in Phrygia on the Royal Road; this 
explains why Alexander left behind him the man who was to be, and 
perhaps already was, the best of his generals, and why Antigonus 
occupied the central position of satrap of Phrygia, whose capital 
Celaenae was. Alexander, in his haste to meet Darius, had neglected 
the northern part of Asia Minor, and must have known that he was 
leaving behind him a thoroughly bad bottle-neck where the road ran 
between Cappadocia and the Isaurians of the Taurus, both uncon- 
quered; he evidently trusted Antigonus to keep the road open. After 
Issus, that part of the Persian army which had retreated into Cappadocia 
attempted, with Cappadocian help', to cutthe bottle-neck, and Antigonus 
after a hard struggle defeated the attempt ; 1 he never-had force enough 

i Curt. IV, i, 34-5, from the ‘mercenaries’ source’; see § G, pp. no sq. 

and my text (Lydia in Curtius is a mere slip for Phrygia). Modem writers, 
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to remove die double threat from north and south, but he kept the 
road open till Alexander died, when Perdiccas at once got rid of the 
botde-neck by using the Imperial army to conquer both Cappadocia 
and Isauria. 

The section east of Asia Minor through the heart of the Persian 
empire was, as has always been known, in charge of Parmenion, till 
then Alexander’s second-in-command, who had his headquarters at 
Ecbatana, the old capital of Media; he had a strong force, for Media, 
populous and important, was subject to incursions by the unconquered 
tribes of the Elburz and the Zagros. One would suppose that, being 
so far north, he must have had a lieutenant in Damascus to keep in 
touch with Menes on the Phoenician coast; but Syria was a quiet sector, 
and the satrap of Syria may have done the work. There is, I am told, a 
modern belief (I have seen nothing published) that there was in 
Hellenistic times a direct route from Ecbatana through Asia Minor, 
cutting out the long detour southward to Babylon made by the Persian 
road, and I suppose that Parmenion’s position so far north might be 
quoted in support of this; but if any such route did exist it was later 
than Alexander, for the Thessalians from Ecbatana were not sent 
home through Asia Minor but were shipped from Phoenicia, showing 
that Ecbatana’s communications were still those of the Persian period. 
After Parmenion’s death, it seems that his second-in-command, 
Cleander, Coenus’ brother (V ol. I, pp. 48, 64), was put in charge of 
this section of Alexander’s communications; he was still in charge when 
Alexander returned from India and executed him. 1 

Here knowledge ends. It is not known who replaced Cleander, and 
nothing is known about the next sector of communications to the east, 
which must have been managed from Bactra; perhaps the satrap of 
Bactria-Sogdiana, who already had quite enough to do, was 'in charge. 
It is not known, either, how Alexander kept open his communications 
between Alexandria of the Caucasus and Taxila through the difficult 
countries of the Paropamisadae and of Gandhara; some garrisons and 
fortified points are heard of, but Alexander in India, as many things 
show, was really for a time lost to the west, and it may be that he had 
no organised communications at all after crossing the Hindu Kush. 
He used the large and friendly city of Taxila as an advanced base for 

myself included, have neglected this, and so cannot explain why Antigonus, 
almost unnoticed in Arrian’s Anabasis (for Ptolemy had no desire to praise 
his great opponent), should suddenly appear after Alexander’s death as a 
person of such importance. 

1 On Cleander and his position see App. 16, p. 305. 
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the invasion of the Punjab, and as he left Craterus, his second-in-com- 
mand, behind on the Jhelum, Craterus may have been intended to 
take charge of his communications "with Taxila; but Alexander soon 
reached the limits of possibility in that hostile and hard-fighting land, 
and any arrangements he made were only a sketch which was never 
completed. But, until he quitted Bactra to invade India, his com- 
munications obviously worked very well. 

NOTE 

As I have been writing on Menes, I must notice the much discussed corruption 
in Arrian iv, 7, 2. Among the reinforcements which Alexander received at 
Bactra there came to him (manuscript reading) Bfjovds re 6 Eupfocs crccTpricrr’ns 
Kal ’AoxAtyrndBcopos 6 urrapxos <4tt6 SaAdtatrris, sal oCrroi arpcm&v fiyov-res. 
This passage and the various views taken of it have been discussed at great 
length by Leuze, op. cit. pp. 444-56. It has been generally held to be corrupt, 
which seems certain enough, but Leuze argues that it is not; he accepts 
Bfjcrcros, 1 and refuses to identify Asclepiodorus with the known satrap of 
Syria. I do not myself like emending a text if any sense can be made of it; 
but this one as it stands is mere nonsense. I am not going through Leuze’s 
tremendous examination, for certain things are quite clear. In Arr. 111, 6, 4, 
and again in iv, 13, 4, that is, both before and after the date of the events given 
in iv, 7, 2, Asdepiodorus is mentioned as satrap of Syria; it is therefore im- 
possible that in iv, 7, 2 that satrap can have been any one but Asclepiodorus, 
and therefore the unknown name Bfjocros falls out (as it ought to do, for it 
has only got in from the mention of the real Bessus just before and just after 
the passage in question) and the name Asclepiodorus replaces it, anything 
else being impossible. Leuze has two objections to this. One is that in 
hi, 6, 4 Asclepiodorus has a patronymic and in iv, 7, 2 he has not, so the 
one in iv, 7, 2 might be another man. This argument is misconceived, for 
there is no patronymic in iv, 13, 4 either. Arrian has no rule about patrony- 
mics, and many characters who are often mentioned sometimes have the 
patronymic and sometimes not, just as occurs to him; he has, however, a 
tendency to give the patronymic the first time, as here. The second objection 
is that in iv, 13, 4 Asclepiodorus is called, not o-on-p&rrqs, but ’AcncXiimoScbpou 
tou Xvplas CTOTponreiiaavTOS ; he had therefore died, or possibly been dismissed, 
before iv, 7, 2, because (says Leuze) o-oTpcnraicras means ex-satrap (pp. 449, 
454), (i.e. one who had once held the office but had finished doing so). I 
cannot throw such weight on an aorist participle; had Arrian meant ex- 
satrap, he would have said toO np6oSev CTcrrponrEOaav-ros or something of the 
sort, as he does elsewhere, e.g. VI, 15, 3, Tipudcnniv t6v npdoSEv occTp&iniv. 
Asclepiodorus then replaces Bessus, leaving a blank for a name, which 
must be the name of some one called a frvapxos who brought an armed 
force ‘from the sea’, i.e. from overseas, and who joined the satrap of Syria 
(whose troops would not have come from overseas) for the march to Bactra. 
That the name must be Menes, who is called Orrapyos and who (after he was 

1 Berve has now followed him, Klio, xxxi, 1938, p. 138 n. 4. 
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sent to the coast) is never mentioned except in connection with the sea, is 
obvious; no one else is known who would fit. The passage in iv, 7, 2 then 
should read ’AakATym68wp6s tb 6 Supias aoTpdrrrris xal Mhrcis 6 frirap/os 
&trd floAdaoris. This is the emendation made by Schmieder in 1798 and 
adopted in Abicht’s edition of the Anabasis', ; it seems to me so necessarily 
right that I cannot help wondering what all the discussion has been about 


4 . THE CARDACES 

Arrian in his account of the battle of Issus says that on each side of the 
Greek mercenaries who formed the centre of Darius* line was posted a 
force called Cardaces; 1 they are never mentioned again in the Alexander- 
story. What were they? It was once supposed that they represented an 
attempt by the Persians to form a professional heavy infantry, since 
Arrian calls them hoplites; but there is no evidence for this, and there is 
no reason for rejecting the explanation of the name given in the text of 
Strabo.® According to this, Cardaces was the name given to the young 
Persians who were doing their training in the use of arms, in hunting, 
and in other open-air pursuits designed to make them physically fit; it 
corresponds therefore more or less to the Greek ‘ephebes’, though the 
training was different. The Cardaces were trained together at a centre 
(sis 2voc t6ttov), of which there were doubtless a number; their regular 
military service began at 20, but that service, like their training, was as 
cavalry or archers, not as spearmen serving on foot. What then had 
happened was that the Persian command, with no passable infantry 

1 Arr. 11, 8, < 5 , -rfiSv Kap8AKCov> KccAoupfivMV, It was therefore a name for some 
special body. 

2 Strabo XV, 3, 18 (734), KctAoOvrai 8’ oCtoi K<icp8«Kes, Atto KAoiTefos Tpsipo- 
Uevou xtipBa yfcp -r6 &\> 6 p« 5 ss *al ■noAspwbv Alysrat. Meineke in bis 
edition rejected the whole passage as an interpolation in the text, but I 
cannot follow this sweeping excision. There is no reason for rejecting the 
name Cardaces, which, as will be seen, fits the circumstances of its mention 
by Arrian, or the words xApBct yap k.t.A. These words, however, must 
clearly follow directly after KApBaxss, which they explain, and what must 
therefore be rejected as an interpolation are the words ormb kAottsIos 
TpeipApsvoi, which not only do not belong here but which make nonsense; 
no one would ever say that certain people were called ‘manly warriors’ 
because they lived by thieving, and Strabo’s account of the boys’ training 
shows that they did not live by thieving, but very much the reverse; they 
were well fed by the State, and each had to bring any game he killed into 
the common stock. Whether Strabo’s interpretation of xipSa be right or 
wrong seems immaterial for my purpose; it was doubtless what was 
believed. Corn. Nepos XIV, 8, 2, calls the Persian Cardaces a tribe, genus; 
this is a mere misunderstanding. 
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but the Greek mercenaries and Darius’ foot-guard, the priAo96poi, had 
armed a body of youths under 20 as infantry and had put them in line. 
It shows how hard up for men the Persians at Issus were; Darius’ army 
in that battle, the Greeks apart, was only his home and household 
troops, i.e. the Persians proper, and it is quite possible that, as Curtius 
says, he was actually outnumbered. 1 The Cardaces on the Persian left 
had to prolong the Persian line to the hills, all the Persian horse being 
massed on the right; they thus had to face Alexander himself, who with 
the Companion cavalry was as usual on his own extreme right. It was 
unavoidable, for the Greeks had to be opposite the phalanx, and there 
were none to spare for anything else. The Persian command did what 
it could: a column of light-armed troops was thrown out along the 
foothills past Alexander’s right in the hope that this threat to his flank 
and rear might prevent him charging (but he drove them off before the 
battle began); and the Persian archers were posted in front of the 
Cardaces in the hope that they might break up a possible charge.* It 
was an axiom that cavalry could not make a frontal attack on an unbroken 
line of heavy-armed spearmen, as the Persians had learnt to their cost 
at Plataea; if Arrian be right, Alexander did perform the feat of riding 
through hoplites, but their line may have been disordered by the flying 
archers. It seems likely, however, that Callisthenes was for once right 
in calling the Cardaces peltasts, 3 a very different matter; his account of 
the Persian line is very clear. In any case, Alexander’s charge took him 
right through both archers and Cardaces, and the youths naturally 
were not used as infantry again. The real problem of Issus is why the 
Persians, with their insufficient infantry, ever fought an infantry batde 
which depended on holding a line from the hills to the sea; but the 
temptation was great, for they were across Alexander's communica- 
tions, and if they could have held the line his chance of conquering Asia 
would have been ended. 

The name Cardaces reappears a century later. At Raphia in 217 
Antiochus III had a corps of 1,000 men called Cardaces, commanded 
by a Galatian and brigaded with formations of archers and javelin-men, 4 
but these had nothing to do with the Cardaces of Issus; they were 

1 For references see § G, p. io< 5 , from the ‘mercenaries’ source’. Curtius’ 
own figures are as ridiculous as Arrian’s. 

2 Arr. n, 10, 3, Svt6s pfAou; and cos - • • 6 A(ya -rrpis twv to§otwv pAAirTEoflcu, 
shows that the archers were opposite Alexander, though there is no formal 
statement. 

3 Fr.35 (Jacoby n, no. i24)=Polyb.xn, 17, 7, Ixopivovs toOtcov (the Greeks) 
Toi»s TrsATaor&s ffwdnrrovras toIs 6petnv. 

4 Polyb. v, 79, 11 ; 82, 11. 
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certainly barbarian mercenaries of some sort, for Antiochus settled 
them in a military settlement. 1 * * Why they were called Cardaces is un- 
explained; but if that word did mean, or at any rate was supposed to 
mean, ‘manly warriors’, as Strabo says, the men might have adopted 
it themselves as a fancy designation. 


5 . THE BATTLE OF GAUGAMELA* 

This Appendix considers the evidence for the battle as described in my 
text. Arrian’s account is not always clear as to details or as to the exact 
sequence of events. He is following Ptolemy’s account, but may not 
always have understood it; and some valuable help can be got from 
Curtius (§ G,pp. 109 sq.\ who used both Ptolemy and the* mercenaries’ 
source’. As a battle, Curtius’ description is an impossible confusion, 
and he contradicts himself too often for it to be worth notice; but he 
has preserved some true items, wherever he may put them, and without 
him certain things in Arrian would hardly be intelligible. Diodorus’ 
account is mostly useless rhetoric; he does not use Ptolemy, but has 
preserved an occasional item from the ‘mercenaries’ source’. There is, 
however, apart from mere nonsense, a definite element in Curtius, 
Diodorus, and Plutarch which has nothing to do with either of our 
good sources, Ptolemy or the ‘ mercenaries’ source’, and which points 
to some well-known but thoroughly incompetent account in circulation. 
In this account Darius is on his own left , 3 so as to stage a duel between 
him and Alexander, given by Diodorus; there is much confusion 
between the two wings; 4 5 Mazaeus at the very start sends 1,000 horse to 
plunder Alexander’s camp 5 (taken from the charge of the Persian Guard 
later); in Diodorus the plundering is done by the ‘Scythians’ and 
Cadusians, 6 in Curtius by ‘Scythians’ in one place (iv, 15, 18) and by 

i Letter of Eumenes II (published by M. Segre, Clara Rhados, xx, 1938, 
pp. 190 sqq.), ol KcrroiKouvTSS Sv Kap 5 <Sn«ov KC&U9; see M. Rostovtzeff, 

Soc. andEcon. Hist. pp. 64;, 648, and p. 1477 nn. 59-61. Segre suggested 
that they were Galatians. There is no reason why Antiochus should not 
have settled Galatians in his kingdom, for some Macedonian king settled 
Galatians, ‘impigros cultoies’, in Macedonia, Livy xlv, 30, 5 ; but Galatians 
must have been swordsmen, and could hardly have been brigaded with 
light-armed troops. 

a See Addenda. 3 Diod. xvn, 59, a; Curt, tv, 14, 8. 

4 Curt, rv, 15, 2; Plut. Alex, xxxii sq. throughout, see App. 22, p. 352. 

5 Curt. IV, 15, 5; Diod. xvil, 59, 5; Plut. Alex. xxxn. 

6 xvn, 59, $. 
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Bactrians in another (15, 20); but in 15, 12, where he has the ‘Scythians’ 
in their right context, he has tacked Cadusians on to them, showing the 
same source as Diodorus. 1 Finally, Parmenion calls on Alexander for 
help twice. 2 It is not worth speculating what this source was; Plutarch 
twice names Callisthenes, but he may not be entirely responsible. What 
matters is to see what the two good sources have to say. 

The Persians had tried an infantry battle at Issus, and failed. They 
could not have fought another had they wished, not having the in- 
fantry; at Gaugamela they relied solely on cavalry (and chariots). 
Arrian says they were drawn up in depths but their line must have 
been somewhat longer than Alexander’s, for when in his advance he 
inclined to the right to avoid being outflanked he became outflanked on 
his left, as is shown by the charge of the Persian Guard; they started 
from Darius’ centre, but hit Alexander’s line well to the left of his 
centre. Arrian’s reference to the Persians’ first line 4 shows that there 
were two; one can see what they were. Darius was in the centre, as 
the Great King always was, and all the troops who can be identified as 
infantry, except the Persian archers (who were stationed between the 
squadrons of the Persian cavalry proper), 5 were with him; the only 
effective foot he had were 2,000 Greek mercenaries and his bodyguard 
of spearmen, the ur|Aotpt 5 poi, 6 whom Arrian (in, 11, 7) calls the only 
troops who could stand up to the phalanx. It cannot be made out from 
the captured battle-order (Arr. hi, n, 3 sqq.) what other infantry 
there was, for it often only gives nationalities; but what was in the 
centre is given as some Carian setders; Mardians and Uxians, who were 
hillmen; Babylonians, who were unwarlike, and Sitaceni (? Sittaceni); 
doubtless this is typical. As the Persian cavalry Guard? and the Indian 
horse were also in the centre, but were free to charge, and as the course 
of the battle shows that the Parthian and Persian horse in the line were 
also free to act, it is clear that Darius’ army was composed of a first line 
of cavalry alone with a second line of infantry behind them, most of 
tli pm untrained formations, largely hillmen, who were of doubtful use 

1 Taken from some real connection between the two, Arr. ill, 19, 3. 

2 Curt, iv, 15, < 5 ; 16, 2; Plut. Alex, xxxn •sq. 3 in, «, Si P<Mos. 

4 ill, 14, 2, Tfis -npcbiTis cp&Aayyos. 

5 ill, 11, 3, repeat, ImreTs ts 4po0 xal tt^o! Avauetnyuwoi. 

6 In ill, 11, 7, Arrian calls them toils dpa ccOrqS TTIpcras, but in 13, 1 correctly 
oi unAoqxipoi repeat; so Diod. xvn, 59, 3. Their number is nowhere given; 
on the analogy of the cavalry Guard one would naturally think of 1,000. 

7 Arr. in, 11, < 3 , Ti)v Aapelou 1Kr\\> t#iv paetAwfiv; so Curt, iv, 14, 8, 'delecds 
equitum’. The number 1,000, Diod. xvn, 59, 2, from the ‘mercenaries’ 
source’; also their commander was called (the Persian equivalent of) 
chiliarch. 
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in a pitched battle. When Alexander’s charge broke the line, the trained 
men did their best, and held up the phalanx long enough for Darius to 
escape; the Greeks lost a quarter of their force, 1 and few of the PTiXo<p6poi 
survived.® But, except for this,' we shall be concerned only with the 
Persian cavalry line. The two ends of that line were made as strong as 
possible by extra bodies of horse being stationed in front of them; on 
their left, facing Alexander, the number was 2,000 — 1,000 mailed Saca 
cataphracts and 1,000 Bactrians with them 3 in front of the Bactrian 
horse who formed the end of the line; on their right, before the Syrian 
horse at the end of the line, were Cappadocians and Armenians, pro- 
bably 2,000 also, though the number is not given. Certainly Alexander 
thought he might be surrounded; this is shown by his order to the 
mercenaries who formed his second line. He had formed two flanking 
columns ( 4 s 4 mKapiTf|v) extending backward from each end of his 
first line; and he ordered the mercenaries, if the army was surrounded, 
to form front to the rear (in, 12, x), thus, with the two flanking columns, 
completing a square. 4 We may suppose that this order was given before 
he drew out his army, when he would see from the Persian dispositions 
that they had no intention of trying to surround him; what in fact they 
meant to do was to try to turn both his flanks. He had made the 
flanking column on his right very much stronger than that on his left; 
it is natural to think of an offensive and a defensive wing, but in fact at 
the start the Persians seized the offensive on both wings, and his 
flanking columns may show that he expected this. He may have 
expected too that the main attack would be made against his own 
person, as at the Granicus; whether he understood the power of the 
mailed Saca cataphracts, or even knew of them, cannot be said. As it 
turned out, the column on the right was only just strong enough, while 
the weaker column on the left was a danger ; but he had not men enough 
to be strong everywhere, just as the Persian command could only use 
what it had got. Time was vital to both sides, as doubtless both com- 

1 Arr. in, 23, 9, those who finally surrendered in Hyrcania were some 1,500. 
The 2,000 of in, 16, 2, merely repeats their number before the batde. 

2 Id. in, 16, 1, t«v liriAotpipoiv KccAovutvcov oO iroAXof (survivors). 

3 Id. in, 11, 6 , has the Sacas (no number) and r,ooo Bactrians brigaded 
with them (owrerayptvoi, m, 13, 3). Curtius iv, 12, 7 gives 2,000 Sacas 
but mentions no Bactrians. His 2,000 is obviously meant for the whole 
brigade, which makes 1,000 Sacas and 1,000 Bactrians. Diodorus xvn, 
59, 5 does give the number of the Sacas as 1,000, presumably from the 
‘mercenaries’ source’. 

4 This order is also given by Curtius iv, 13, 32. As it does not come in 
Diodorus, who did not use Ptolemy, it comes from Ptolemy. 
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mands understood: the Persians had to win with their powerful 
cavalry wings before Alexander broke their line, and Alexander had to 
break their line before his left gave way. 

One of Curtius’ principal contributions (see also § G, pp. 109 sq.) 
is that he shows that Mazaeus commanded the Persian right wing 
(iv, 16, 1, 4) and Bessus the left (iv, 15,2); without this, the battle and 
what followed it can hardly be understood, but it is not given by Arrian, 
which may mean that it was not given by Ptolemy, though he must have 
known. Curtius got it from the ‘mercenaries’ source’; this is certain, 
for Diodorus, who used that source but not Ptolemy, gives Mazae us’ 
command also. 1 Arrian, i.e. Ptolemy, also omits the honour with 
which Alexander at Babylon received Mazaeus,* the man who had come 
near defeating him. It is one of the worst lacunas in Arrian’s book; his 
narrative supplies no reason for Alexander’s attitude to Mazaeus later 
or for Bessus* revolt, and our debt to Curtius is considerable. 

Curtius also helps to explain the fight on Alexander’s right flank 
(Arr. ill, 13, 2 sqq.). In Arrian the battle opens with toOs Trpo-reray- 
ufvous toO eOcovOpou, that is, the Saca horse and the 1,000 Bactrians 
brigaded with them, riding round Alexander’s right flank and attacking 
the flanking column; Menidas with his mercenary horse meets but 
cannot hold them; Alexander sends in the Paeonians and Oleander’s 
mercenaries (infantry), who check them for the moment; Bessus in 
reply sends in all the rest of the Bactrians. 3 The Sacas, thus reinforced, 
break through into Alexander’s (in, 13, 4); Alexander suffers 

heavy loss (ttAe(oves) but finally ‘the Macedonians’ drive them out of 
the t&§is; 4 Curtius, who has an abbreviated version of Ptolemy here, 
may be right in saying that Alexander felt nervous (iv, 15, 13). At 
this point both Arrian and Curtius break off to describe the abortive 
charge of the chariots; this must therefore be Ptolemy’s order, and it 
shows that the charge of the chariots was timed to take advantage of 
the temporary success of the Sacas and Bactrians and to drive it home. 
The question here is the meaning of ‘the t&§is’; it could mean 
Alexander’s formation generally, i.e. that the Sacas broke through the 
flanking column and got in on the rear of the Companions, or it could 
mean that they broke into the ranks of the Companions. The second 
meaning is die correct one; had they broken through the flanking 
column further to the rear, they must have encountered the lancers, 

1 xvii, 59, 5; 60, 5, 6 toO Ssfiou KEpccros f|youpevo;. 

2 Given by Curtius alone, v, 1, 17. Not in Diodorus. 

3 Arr. Ill, 13, 4, Biiocrpioi oi SKKo\. 

4 Id. ill, 13, 4, ^thSouv k -rfis Ti?6ws. Therefore they had got in. 
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•while just afterwards the lancers appear as an intact force; also ‘the 
Macedonians’ who drove the Sacas out of the Tdfjis were die Com- 
panions, there being no other Macedonians at all on that flank. 1 There 
is also a discrepancy between Arrian and Curtius about the Bactrians; 
after the check to the Sacas administered by the Paeonians and Cleander’s 
force, Arrian says that Bessus sent in all the rest of the Bactrians, ol 
aAAot, as we have seen, while Curtius’ narrative implies that it was only 
part. Both writers agree that, following on the charge of the chariots, 
Alexander sent Aretes and the lancers against the Sacas, and both agree 
that the Saca-Bactrian column was ‘frightened’ of them,* which means 
that the lancers gained a good deal of ground; it is clear from Arrian’s 
fuller narrative (Curtius does not give the Saca break-in) that the 
lancers were sent against them after the Companions had driven them 
out of the t&§is and while they were still in confusion. Aretes in turn 
was driven back, says Curtius, by the Bactrians (iv, 15, 20); this is a 
mistake, for it implies that Bessus had still some Bactrians under his 
hand, while in fact all had been sent in previously. Curtius’ various 
confusions about the Bactrians in his account are not worth unravelling; 
but the point is that a few lines on (iv, 15, 19 and 21) he calls the men 
who checked Aretes Persians, and that is certainly correct; the Persians 
were on the right of the Bactrians in the line, Arr. in, 11, 3. Arrian 
omits the checking of Aretes, but shows that something has been 
omitted by his statement (hi, 14, 2) that those horsemen who went to 
the help of the force which was encircling Alexander’s right wing left 
a gap (t6 Sifyov) in Darius’ line; the horsemen he alludes to are 
Curtius’ Persians, who also left a gap in the line ( rarior acies). What 
happened, then, was that, the Bactrians being all in, Aretes was checked 
and driven back by an attack from the next force in the line, the Persian 
horse. Arrian’s allusion is correct, but would not be comprehensible 
without Curtius, garbled as he is. 

Curtius supplies one more omission in Arrian about the fight on the 
flank. There was still in Alexander’s flanking column one very im- 
portant force whom Arrian does not mention again, the Agrianians. 
Curtius iv, 15, 21 shows that it was the Agrianians who in turn checked 
the successful Persian horse.3 The battle on the flank then was an 

1 The lancers were not Macedonians (App. 1, iv, p. 157). And in any case 
they were not yet engaged. 

2 Arr. in, 14, 3, Icpoptf&nCTav; Curt, iv, 15, 18, ‘territis’. It presumably 
means that they were more or less in confusion. 

3 Curtius here makes the Agrianians cavalry. He knew well enough they 
were light-armed infantry, vm, 14, 24, and often; so he must have mis- 
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indeterminate affair, swaying to and fro, and still undecided when the 
decision had fallen elsewhere; hence the Bactrian cavalry, when the 
batde was over, were able to get away as a unit in good order (Arr. hi, 
i <5, i, &>s t6te tv tQ n&xia §uvsTdxeriactv), and Bessus could claim that 
he personally had not been defeated. 

The rest is plain sailing. On the left, Mazaeus’ cavalry drove in or 
broke through the weak flanking column, had the Thessalians in bad 
trouble, and was able to attack from the flank and immobilise the two 
nearest battalions of the phalanx, whereon the Persian Guard, followed 
by the Parthians and Indians, charged through the phalanx from front 
to rear, cutting those two battalions off from the rest; but the steadiness 
of the phalanx and Darius’ foolish order to his Guard (post) prevented 
Mazaeus from developing his success quickly enough. For Alexander 
had got the Companions free of the milde on the right flank in time, 
though possibly only just in time; and his charge, which must have 
been beautifully calculated, broke the Persian line in time, though 
again perhaps only just in time. He had taken a chance on his left 
flank, believing that he could decide the battle before it gave way; 
and he had done so. But the honours he paid to Mazaeus suggest 
that it was a nqar-run thing, much nearer than the Ptolemy-Arrian 
account lets us see. What one does not know is how the charge of 
the Persian Guard was so well synchronised with Mazaeus’ success on 
the flank. 

As to that charge, Arrian nowhere says that it was the Guard; he 
only says, in, 14, 5, ‘some of the Persian horse’. But as all the rest of 
the Persian horse proper were on Darius’ left next the Bactrians and 
were otherwise engaged, and as the Guard was with Darius (Arr. in, 
11,6), and as of the troops who followed them in this charge the Indians 
were with Darius and the Parthians (Parthava) were further to his 
right (m, 1 1 4), and as the charge hit Alexander’s left wing pretty far 
to his left, no other body of horse but the Guard is possible. 1 Arrian 
does not say why the Guard, after cutting the phalanx in half, did not 
take it in rear, as Hannibal’s heavy cavalry was to take the legions in 
rear at Cannae, but just rode on to the camp. Again Curtius explains 
(see further § G, p. no): the ‘mercenaries’ source’ knew that Darius 

understood something in Ptolemy’s text, and put it down in the careless 
way he had with things he considered unessential. Now Arrian, in, 12, a, 
describing Alexander’s flanking column, says Sx<Woi "ms P«mXiKfjs tAris 
tgSv ’Aypidvcov £ti4x6t)ctccv ol fiuioaes; and if this be what Ptolemy wrote, 
Curtius may have read it as ‘the Royal squadron of the Agrianians’. 
I do not say he did so read it. 1 in, 15, 1 also implies this. 
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had ordered the Guard to rescue his family, 1 and they threw away the 
best chance of the day from a mistaken sense of loyalty to their worthless 
king. One hopes that the story of Sisygambis refusing to return to 
Darius may be true. 

How Alexander, when Parmenion’s appeal for help reached him, cut 
the Persian Guard off from retreat is in Arrian left obscure; but as he 
could not ride across the front of the charging phalanx, he must have 
ridden right round the rear of his own army. Ptolemy-Arrian’s 
description (m, 15, 2) of the desperate fight between the Companions 
and the Guard could not be bettered (Ptolemy presumably was in it); 
it is the more notable that he says that the Persians, who may have been 
outnumbered,* broke through die Companions^ not away from them; 
for the second time in the battle the Companions had substantial losses. 1 * 
No wonder Alexander rated Persians highly. 

Whether Alexander was actually outnumbered in this battle cannot 
possibly be determined. The figures for Persian armies in the Alexander- 
historians, except some of those for particular formations, are worthless; 
analogies from Parthian armies contain far too many unknown factors 
to be of any use. Our certainties are, that the Saca-Bactrian column on 
the Persian left, on which so much depended, only numbered 2,000 
men; that Alexander decided the battle by the charge of some 2,000 
horse; and that the other great charge of the day, that of the Persian 
Guard, was made by 1,000 horse, with perhaps a similar number 
following them. These things do not agree with any very great 
numbers for the Persian cavalry, though they must have out- 
numbered Alexanders 7,000 horse. But Alexander had, all told, 
47,000 fighting men, all useful; it is not very likely that the Persians 
had so many. They probably outnumbered Alexander on a count 
of heads, as Diodorus and Curtius assume; but many of the heads 
belonged to undisciplined hill tribesmen, brave and efficient, no 

1 Curt, iv, 14, 22 gives Darius’ order, in a speech; I have noticed elsewhere 
(§ G, p. 94) Curtius’ habit of inserting into speeches bits of real informa- 
tion which should normally have come in die narrative. Darius’ order 
must be from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, for Diodorus xvii, 59, 7, though 
he attributes the capture of Alexander’s camp to the Sacas, says that the 
aim of the capture was to free the female prisoners (see § F, p. 74). 

2 The Guard alone were heavily outnumbered; but the strength of the 
Parthian and Indian horse who followed them is unknown. 

3 Arr. ill, 15, 3, Bts^hrsoov Bid Tdov ctmp’ ’AAt^avBpov. 

4 What they were may depend on the number of reinforcements sub- 
sequently received at Susa, which is unknown; one cannot trust Diodorus’ 
yoo (xvii, < 5 5, 1). See generally App. 1, iv, p. 1519 n. 1. 
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doubt, in their own mountain warfare, but of little use against trained 
troops on the flat. 

The latest examination of the greund 1 follows Herzfeld’s suggestion 
in identifying Gaugamela, where Darius’ camp was, with the mound 
Tel Gomel on the Khazir river, and puts the battle near Keramlais on 
the plain between the Tigris and the Khazir south of the old route from 
Nineveh to Arbela (Erbil), where Droysen put it, though he thought 
that Keramlais was Gaugamela. This cannot be wrong; consequently 
the distances in Arrian between the batdefield and Arbela must be 
discarded. The real distance from Erbil to Tel Gomel is barely 30 miles, 
with perhaps another 6 to Keramlais; but Arrian gives the distance, in 
one place to the Khazir (hi, 8, 7) and in another for Alexander’s pursuit 
from the battlefield to Arbela (in, 15, 5), as 600 stades (either 75 or 
56 miles). Elsewhere he does give a variant for Alexander’s pursuit, 
500 stades (vi, it, 5), which if the bematists’ stade be taken would 
reduce it to slightly under 47 miles ; but that is still too great a variation 
from the real distance, some 35 miles, to be upheld, even if large 
allowance be made for deviations. It is evident that we do not possess 
the bematists’ figures; and as neither Ptolemy nor Aristobulus gave the 
distance (vi, n, 5), Arrian has fallen back on quite inaccurate stories. 1 
A pursuit of 35 miles, after such a battle, would be strenuous enough 
for the horses; and in fact, between battle and pursuit, the Companions 
alone lost 500 horses (m, ij, 6). 

One point emerges from the two cavalry charges at Gaugamela. 
Both were successful in cutting through the enemy line by taking 
advantage of gaps; and the charge of the Persian Guard, looking at the 
nature of the opposition, may have been the greater feat of arms of the 
two. But whereas the Persian line broke, Alexander’s did not, which 
illustrates the enormous advantage to cavalry in ancient warfare of 
having a background of perfectly steady infantry. 3 Alexander of course 
was helped by Darius’ flight, and those who will may call it part of his 
luck that his opposite number was an inefficient coward. But it may be 
doubted whether even the most efficient and determined of generals, 
in Darius’ place, though he might have broken Alexander’s personal 
charge with his 15 elephants, could, with his scarcity of good infantry, 
have held up the battalions of the phalanx who followed him long 

1 Sir A. Stein, Geog. Journal, c, 1942, p. 155, with map. 

2 The figure of < 5 oo stades may belong to the incompetent but widely 
circulated account (p. 182 ante) which can be traced in Diodorus, Curtius, 
and Plutarch. 

3 Cf. Tam, Hellenistic Military Developments, p. 64. 
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enough to enable Mazaeus to develop his success, unless, like Cyrus at 
Cunaxa, Alexander had been killed. But then an efficient general, •with 
the' warning of Issus before him, would never have fought a pitched 
battle like Gaugamela; he could have found a better use for his splendid 
cavalry. 


6. THE BATTLE OF THE HYDASPES 

(All references are to Arrian unless otherwise stated) 

There are certain difficulties in Arrian's text relating to this battle; 
evidently he himself did not always understand it clearly. 

(i) How many battalions of the phalanx actually fought against the 
elephants? This battle gives the, conclusive proof that after Bactra the 
phalanx was raised to seven battalions (see App. i, n, pp. 142, 147) and 
all were present at the batde. Four offer no difficulty. Two, those of 
Cleitus die White and (formerly) of Coenus, the latter now com- 
manded by Antigenes, crossed with Alexander 1 2 150 stades upstream 
above his and Porus’ camps, 1 and were in the battle. Two others, those 
of Polyperchon and Alcetas, were left with Craterus in the camp and 
under his command, facing Porus’ camp (v, 1 x, 3), and were not in the 
battle. The other three, those of Meleager, Attains, and Gorgias, were 
left on the bank tv pfucp, between the camp (Craterus) and Alexander’s 
crossing-place (v, 12, 1); and it is these three which require explanation. 
A casual reading of Arrian would lead any one to suppose that these 
three took no part in the hardest batde Alexander’s infantry ever had, 
and that two battalions only, Cleitus’ and Antigenes’, fought against 
the elephants; this cannot be right. The order given to these three 
commanders in Arrian 3 was to cross in turn, kottcX p£pos, with their 
forces divided, SieAovras tov orpcrrdv, whenever — I will leave what 
follows for a moment. The order, so far, shows that the three battalions 
were not together, but were strung out along- the bank in different 
places, obviously to meet Porus if he tried to slip a force across the 
river between the camp and Alexander’s crossing-place, and that they 

1 Arr. v, 12, 2; on Antigenes see App. 1, 11, p. 146. 

2 1 jo stades, v, xi, 2, could be some i8| or 13! miles, according to whether 
the Attic or the bematists’ stade be used. There is no doubt that he crossed 
upstream, though only Frontinus, 1, 4, 9, actually says so. 

3 v, 12, 1: toCttois (the three commanders) SiafJcdveiv Trapnyy&Arro Kerri 
ulpos, SisTvdvras t£>v crrpardv, 6tt6te ^WEyoptvaus f|Sri £v -xi) udytl foOs 
MvSoC/; tSoisv. 
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were to cross one by one, whenever (I now complete the order) — 
whenever they should see the Indian army fully engaged. This is a flat 
contradiction of Kcrroc pfpo;, and cannot be right; they were to cross 
one after the other, not all at a given moment; the last part of the order 
was never given, and is due to some confusion with the real orders 
given to Craterus, set out by Arrian in minute detail just before it. 
Whether the mistake be that of Arrian or another (it cannot be 
Ptolemy’s, but could be Aristobulus’) Arrian’s narrative follows it up; 
he does not mention these three commanders again, and leaves the 
reader to suppose that they and their battalions were among the forces 
which crossed with Craterus when the battle was practically over. 1 
Yet in Arrian’s account of the end of the battle, v, 17, 7, before Craterus 
crossed Alexander had a large force of heavy infantry, enough to 
surround, or help to surround, the Indian cavalry and at the same time 
(the elephants having retreated) attack the Indian infantry from all 
sides; the three battalions in question must therefore have been with 
him. 

One can see what happened. After Alexander crossed, he turned 
downstream toward Porus’ position; he would thus pass in turn the 
three battalions strung out on the other bank. Each of them, as he came 
level, became useless where it was, as Porus could no longer attempt to 
cross there even if he wished to, and would cross in its turn, Kcnrcc ufpo;, 
and join Alexander; he had more than ample transport and would have 
sent some of his boats back for them. The f|yEp6ves who crossed at 
the end with Craterus were only Polyperchon and Alcetas. This is 
what must have happened, but how Arrian’s mistake in Alexander’s 
order came about is obscure. Alexander then, as V, 17, 7 requires, had 
five battalions of the phalanx in action against the elephants, not two. 
This also happens to be common sense. 

(2) The next difficulty is the famous crux connected with Alexander’s 
battle-line as drawn up after he crossed the river for his advance towards 
Porus’ position; I give the text in a note. 4 It has led to some absurd 
theories about the ‘ Royal hypaspists ’, who were simply the hypaspists; 
I have gone through the evidence in detail in App. 1, hi. What has 

1 V, 1 8, i, Kp6tTSp6s ts koI ol &AA01 Scroi rris trrpcrn&s T~ns ’AAf^dcvSpou hrl 
T ti T0 ® troTceuou CrrroAsAeippfvot fiyEpdve; fjcccv . . . frrrfpcov xal oojrroi 
t6v wrauiv. ‘The other commanders’ were really only Polyperchon 
and Alcetas. 

2 V, 13, 4, t<Sv 54 ttsjcou TTpcbtovs u 4 v toi/s irnwrrKJT&S toils (JaaiXiKou;, 
5>v fjyelTO Z 4 Aeuko;, ltrfTa§s Tfj frrrr&v 4 ttI 84 -ro\!rrois t6 aynuot t 6 
Pa<nAw6v • tyotievous 84 toOtcov toO; SKKo\js inracnnorAs, d>s 4 k6otois al 
fiyeuoviai 4 v -rep t6tb §uv 4 paivov. 
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happened to Arrian’s text is simple enough (how it happened is another 
matter): the hypaspists are given twice over and the phalanx has fallen 
out. The battle-line was very much that of Issus and Gaugamela: from 
right to left, first Alexander’s own cavalry, then the hypaspists, then 
the phalanx, with the light-armed on either flank; the only difference 
is that this time, having for tactical reasons massed all his cavalry on the 
right, he had no cavalry on the left of the phalanx. In our text as it 
stands, £x°u£vou<; toOtwv is ungrammatical; it should be the singular, 
toOtou, as in hi, n, 9. Again, fiyepovfcn (the plural) has no meaning; 
for only one corps has been mentioned, the hypaspists, in which the 
battalions could rotate, 5 so either it should be fiyspovla (singular) or 
something has been left out. The word Sk&otois shows that some- 
thing has been left out; and that what has been left out is the phalanx 
is obvious. If we compare the official description of Alexander’s line 
at Gaugamela (hi, 11, 9),* and also the description at Issus (n, 8, 3), 
there can be no doubt what Ptolemy wrote: tcov S£ tt^cov irptoTOv 
piv trrfcrcx^e Trj Iu-itco to fiyppa t6 [JacnAiKdv Kal tous SAAous 
Crrraorocrr&s, cov fiyefro S&eukoj, Jyouevas 6£ toutcov the battalions 
of the phalanx, dbs IkAotois cd fjyEpovlai h> t£> t6te Ejuvtpoavov, 
die word 4k<5cotois referring to the hypaspists and the phalanx, which 
explains the plural qysuovlai — in each formation the battalion whose 
day it was had the post of honour on the right. How the double 
description of the hypaspists got in, and how the second description 
T0O5 Cnrocairiaras tous {JcKnAiKaOs, which is complete in itself, came 
to oust the phalanx, I do not know; it does not seem likely to have 
arisen from Arrian having inserted both of two different sources. But 
the confusion is plain enough, and so is the meaning. 

(3) In v, 14, 1 the forces which crossed the river with Alexander are 
given as: infantry, not much short of 6,000, cavalry 5,000. The cavalry 
is correct enough for a round figure; he had four hipparchies of 1,000 
each, 1 2 3 1,000 Dahae, horse-archers, and the cavalry agema, 300 (taking 
the paper totals). The actual enumeration in v, 12, 2 gives only three 
hipparchies, that of Coenus, which played such a prominent part in the 
battle (v, x6, 3; 17, 1), being omitted, doubtless through some con- 

1 The squadrons of the Companion cavalry held the fiyepovicc in turn, 
b i 4 i < 5 j this passage, v, 13, 4, shows that the battalions of the phalanx and 
the hypaspists did the same. It meant the post on the right, 1, 14, 1. 

2 III, XI, 9, lydpEVov twv hrrriwv upco-rov t6 &yr)U« 4 t£to(kto t< 5 v irrrcca- 
•tnorfibv xcd rirl Tovi-rtp ol 6AA01 irrrcKnnorai • ^ysixo 8J aOrcov Ntxdvcop 
(ll, 8, 3, &v fiyslTo NwAveop). 

3 See App. x, iv, for these various numbers. 
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fusion with the battalion of the phalanx (Antigenes’) still called by 
Coenus’ name ; but the total agrees well enough with the facts. But by 
no possibility can the infantry be reduced to 6,000. Taking paper totals, 
Alexander had the hypaspists, 3,000; two battalions of the phalanx, 
Cleitus’ and Antigenes’ (once Coenus’), 3,000; Agrianians, probably 
1,000;* archers, at least 2,000;* and the enumeration in v, 13, 4 adds 
javelin-men, who like Coenus’ hipparchy are omitted from the enumera- 
tion in v, 12, 2; if Balacrus’ Td§is be meant, and it does not appear 
what else it could be, that is another 1,000. That makes a paper total 
of 10,000, even neglecting the possibility of a third chiliarchy of archers; 
the various formations must, looking at the enormous reinforcements 
receivedby Alexander at Bactra, have been at least broughtup to strength, 
or thereabouts, for the invasion of India, and they cannot have been 
reduced to 6,000 in Gandhara; if he had had losses on that scale before 
reaching Taxila, he could never have reached the Beas, let alone have 
desired to go farther. No reason is apparent for Ptolemy writing down 
the figure in this way; unless it be, not Ptolemy, but some very old 
mistake in the text, no longer traceable. 3 He consistently used propa- 
ganda figures over losses, writing down Alexander’s and writing up 
those of the Persians for the honour and glory of Alexander; but this 
cannot be propaganda, for it would merely have increased the honour 
and glory of his rival Seleucus by making him help to vanquish the 
elephants with far fewer men than there really were. The figure seems 
to me inexplicable. 

I have now given three mistakes, textual or substantial, in Arrian’s 
account of the preliminaries of the battle with Porus, all relating to the 
infantry. The errors are plain enough; I do not know the explanation 
of any of them. 

(4) I must now turn to the cavalry battle, of which there have been 
so- many fanciful reconstructions; I gave the correct translation of 

1 Originally 1,000, Arr. 1, 6 , 6 . Berve 1, p. 138, cuts them down to 500, 
depending on Diodorus’ list; but this list (see App. 1, iv, pp. 156 rjj.) 
comes from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, which, outside the Greek troops, 
often did not know Alexander’s real numbers. They cannot have been 
less than a chiliarchy, from the work they did. Berve admits that in 327 
they were 1,000 again, for the MSS. of Arr. iv, 25, 6 give tou; ’Aypiavas 
■roils x'Movs. This is, however, an impossible expression; read ovtocs Is 
ytMous, as in Arr. v, 16, 4 (of the 1,000 Dahae). Geier read Is X'Mov;. 

2 Two chiliarchies ‘of the archers’, iv, 14, to, might perhaps be held to 
imply three altogether. 

3 As, for example, if some one else’s figure for the cavalry has replaced 
Ptolemy’s figure for the infantry in our text. 
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Alexander’s orders to Coenus in C.A.H. vi, p. 408, but could not add 
the necessary notes. Of older writers, the only one who took the 
trouble to translate these orders correcdy was that careful scholar 
Adolf Bauer in 1898; 1 since I wrote, U. Wilcken has also given them 
correctly; 2 but that did not prevent the subsequent appearance at other 
hands of the wildest of all reconstructions. I shall have to go through 
Arrian’s text. 

Porus’ battle-line was infantry covered by elephants, but only in the 
centre part; on his left his infantry extended far enough beyond the 
elephants for horse-archers to be able to attack them; he had part of 
his cavalry on either flank. Alexander’s primary problem was that he 
and his cavalry could not go near the elephants; 3 4 he could not help his 
infantry, save by defeating Porus’ cavalry, and to do this he had to 
draw them away from the elephants. He had all his own cavalry massed 
on his own right. In Arrian, the time-sequence of what happened is 
arranged thus. (1) v, 16, 3, Alexander sends off Coenus with orders, 
when the Indian cavalry shall charge him (Alexander), to take them in 
rear; I shall come back to this. (2) i< 5 , 4, he sends the horse-archers lo 
attack the infantry of Porus’ left, outside the elephants, presumably 
with long-range fire. (3) 16, 4, he himself begins to ride toward Porus’ 
left wing, i.e. the cavalry on Porus’ left, hoping that if he hurries he 
will catch them still in column, kcctA tdpcts, before they shall have 
deployed into line." 1 (4) 17, 1, meanwhile (£v To\!rrco, a vague expression) 

1 Festgabe fur Max Budinger, Innsbruck, 1898, p. 71. 

1 Alexander der Grosse, 1931, p. 171. 

3 Arrian has stressed the fact throughout that horses will not approach 
elephants unless trained to them: v, 10, 2; n, 4; ij, 6; 16, 2. 

4 Arr. v, i<$, 4 (latter half), xal ad-ris 8£ toOs tTaipou; £x cov "rods lirrrtct; 
TTapj'iXauvev 6££cos £trl t6 sicbvupov tGv (3ap(36pcov, Kcrrtc idpas 6n TSTcepay- 
pfvots {ppaAelv ctttovS^v ttoioOpevos, uplv M (pdXayyos £KTcc8rjvai aCrroTs 
t Av hrrrov. The imperfect TrapfiAcwvEv must have its full force, irccp- 
tXcwvew hrl in the sense of ‘ ride toward ’ is a common usage of Xenophon’s 
(see Liddell and Scott, r.v.); this, apart from the mistake of fact in applying 
Korrit Ktpas to Porus’ left wing, shows that Arrian is not here transcribing 
Ptolemy but is writing in his own person. Another thing which shows this 
is that this is the only passage in which Arrian, instead of talking of the 
hipparchies, includes the Iranian cavalry under the term 'Companion 
cavalry ; elsewhere they are distinguished, obviously because Ptolemy 
did so. I see no reason to suppose that those parts of Arrian’s description 
which are not from Ptolemy are from Aristobulus; it cannot be shown that 
Arrian used Aristobulus in his battle pieces. An attempt was made long 
ago by R, Schubert, Rh . Mus. lvi, 1901, p. 543, to separate what he 
believed to be the Ptolemy and Aristobulus strata in the account of this 
battle; it was not a success. 
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the Indians have collected all their cavalry from everywhere (tt&vto&v) 
into one body (which means that Porus had brought the cavalry from 
his right wing round to his left) and the whole body charges Alexander's 
advancing cavalry. (5) 17, 1, Coenus, as ordered, takes the In dian 
horse in rear. 

Arrian’s arrangement will not do. The horse-archers (2) were sent 
off before Coenus (1), or he would have blocked them. 1 2 (3) is demon- 
strably wrong. The words from Kcrnht tdpa; to the end of the sentence 
(p. 194 n. 4) are no part of Ptolemy’s description; the left wing was never 
in column, as here assumed, though the right wing was, on its Way 
round to the left. The words before Kcrrdc ldpas are correct, but they 
do not mean that Alexander charged the Indian cavalry,* for his orders 
to Coenus show that he was not going to charge, but was going to make 
the Indian cavalry charge him, to get them well away from the elephants 
and give Coenus the opportunity of taking them in rear. But if he was 
going to make the Indian cavalry, a weaker force than his own, charge 
him, they had at any rate, as we shall see, to be all massed opposite 
him before he gave Coenus his orders. The word irap^Xcwvevthen does 
not refer to charging; 3 4 to take it in that sense would make it impossible 
to explain how Coenus, with 2,000 horse, had room to get round and 
take the Indian cavalry in rear. As to (4), one can hardly say that 
Arrian is wrong, for tv TOiiTcp might mean anything; but it hardly 
suggests, as must have been the case, that Porus had already massed all 
his cavalry on his left before Alexander gave Coenus his orders.* 

Those orders 5 have been much misunderstood. 6 Alexander had four 


1 U. Wilcken, op. cit. p. 171, said correctly that Alexander held Coenus 
back; but he makes him held back too long. 

2 As it has often been taken to mean, from the author of the forged letter 
in Pint. Alex, lx to Wilcken, loc. cit. 

3 This is certain, because the word and the phrase in 16, 4 merely repeat the 
same word and phrase in 16, 2, before the orders to Coenus: firl t 6 
eircbwuov K^pccs tov TToAeplcov trapi‘|Aowvsv, is Twlmj hn6rio6usvos, ‘he 
began to ride towards the Indian left, as if he was going to charge it (but 
he was not)’. <b$ is common enough in Arrian in this sense. 

4 Wilcken, loc. cit. makes Alexander’s charge the reason why Porus brought 
his cavalry round from the right. This cannot be correct. 

j 16, 2 sq. SttI Tib Eucbwpov Kipas Tfiiv TroAeuicov irapityauvev, cbs Tav/rfl 
tiriOtyrduevos. Koluov 54 -nip-irst dj; £rrl t 6 6sfi6v, fty AT|UTyrpiov Keel Tf\v 
airrou iyovTa hnrapxlocv, KsAetiaas, JtteiS&v t6 kcct& wp 3 s orTfos t&v 
hrnieav 166vres ol (Jdppapoi AvTinapimrEiicoaiv, airriv KctTdrnv IxsoOai 
a&Ti&v. 

6 See ante, p. 194. Mistranslation and the forged letter have played their 
part in some modem versions; even- Alexander’s main problem, that 
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hipparchies in the battle, those of Hephaestion, Perdiccas, Coenus, and 
Demetrius, besides the agema. He sent Coenus with two hipparchies, 
his own and Demetrius’, d>s hrl to Ssftov, which is not ‘to Porus’ 
right’, as given in the forged letter of Alexander’s in Plut. Alex, lx, but 
‘as if (he were going) towards Porus’ right’; 1 that is to say, he was to 
move away from Alexander leftward; the Indians might suppose that 
he was going to support the horse-archers. The order continues that, 
when the Indian cavalry should see the body of cavalry facing themselves, 
kotA af as (090:5 is the Indian cavalry), and should attack it, Coenus 
was to swing round (to his own right) and take them in rear; this he 
did (fully described in 17, 1 sq.). The point of the order is the word 
I66vts$; why does Alexander say ‘when the Indian cavalry shall see 
the body of my cavalry facing them’, t 6 Kccrdt 0905 011905, 2 when they 
had been watching him the whole time? ISovtss goes closely with 
011905, and means ‘when the Indians see how small my own 01-1905 is 
after you (Coenus) have gone’. The orders show that Alexander was 
certain that die Indian cavalry, a weaker force than his own, would 
attack him. The only way he could be certain was if he knew that he 
could make them do so. And he made them do so by showing them 
that all he had with him after sending off Coenus was the agema and 
two hipparchies, a weaker force than their own. 3 

I have alluded more than once to Alexander’s letter on the Hydaspes 
battle in Plutarch Alex, lx as being a forgery. Kaerst long ago laid 
down the right principle, that we cannot just take the Alexander-letters 
on trust as authentic sources; 4 every letter has to be examined separately 
and has to prove its claim to be genuine. This principle has sometimes 
been neglected or challenged, 3 but has never been shaken; and though 
many have accepted the Plutarch letter, it has only led them to wrong 

horses will not approach elephants unless trained to them, has some- 
times been neglected, in spite of the trouble Arrian took to rub it in 
(p. 194 n. 3). 

1 Porus’ right, not Alexander’s; proved by the reference iust before to 
Porus’ left. 

z cTtipos has already been used to mean the body of cavalry with Alexander, 

V 5 » 2 - 

j Wilcken, loc. cit. understood Coenus’ orders, but has neglected the words 
irfimt tbs hrl 8e§i6v. His arrangement provides no inducement for the 
Indian cavalry to charge Alexander. 

4 J. Kaerst, Pkilologus, u, 189a, p. 602; lvi, 1897, p. 406; so Gesch. d. 

Hellenismus , p. 545-6. 

5 E.g. E. Pridik, De Alexandri Magni epistularum commercio, 1893; Th. Birt, 
Alexander der Grosse, 1924, pp. 267, 449 n. 28, 458 n. 20; Berve 1, p. 44 n. 2. 
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reconstructions. For though Kaerst himself only said that this letter 
was probably ( wahrscheinlich ) not genuine, 1 2 the matter is certain. The 
earlier part of the letter, Alexander’s preparations for crossing the river, 
has been carefully done from good sources and would pass muster; but 
the statement about the actual battle shows that the writer had before 
him Alexander’s order to Coenus exactly as Arrian gives it, and mis- 
understood it exactly as so many modem scholars have done, making 
Coenus attack Porus’ right wing. Arrian’s words are KoTvov 6e 
Trinirsi ws £rri t6 6s?i6v, keAsOctos k.t.A. The words of the letter are 
Koivov 6£ tu Semico TTpoafldAetv xsAEuaai. Only a trifling discrepancy, 
says Berve,* defending the letter. Only a wretched little Greek particle 
of two letters ; but it happens to make the whole difference between sense 
and nonsense, 3 just as an iota once made the whole difference between 
God and man. The letter, however, has its uses. The writer was earlier, 
probably far earlier, than Arrian, and could not have read him; but he 
did read the words cbs IttI to 6e§i6v, and must therefore have read 
them in Ptolemy. We thus have a valuable proof that Arrian here 
copied Ptolemy verbatim; very probably we have Alexander’s own 
words. What puzzles me, however, about this letter is why the forger 
wrote it. The forged letters of Alexander all serve some purpose, 
usually propaganda; but, so far as can be seen, this letter can never 
have been any good to anybody as propaganda for anything. 

The only other point to mention about the battle is the century-old 
controversy as to whether Alexander’s camp was at Jhelum or Jalalpur; 
the best and most recent exposition of the Jhelum theory is that of 
B. Breloer, 4 while more recendy the late Sir A. Stein has made a strong 
case for Jalalpur. 5 No one who has not studied the ground at first hand 
can presume to offer an opinion, save on one point. Arrian refers to a 
‘notable’ bend in the river 6 at the promontory from which Alexander 
started to cross, several miles upstream from his camp; this suits 

1 Gesch. d. Hellenismus, I 3 , p. 458 n. 1. 

2 Berve 1, p. 44 n. 2, ‘nur ganz geringe Diskrepanzen’. So Birt, op. cic. 
p. 449 n. 28, ‘geringfiigig’. 

3 Because (a) there was no cavalry on Porus’ right to attack, and (A) Loenus 
could neither ride along the front of the elephant line nor attack it. 

4 B. Breloer, Alexander’s Kampf gegen Poros , 1933, who also criticises 
Stein’s article in the Geographical Journal (see n. 5). 

5 Sir A. Stein, Geog. J. lxxx, 1932, p. 32; amplified in Archaeolog. Recon- 
naissances in North-Western India and South-Eastern Iran, 1937* in which 
he in turn criticises Breloer. 

6 V, 11, 1, &Kpa fjv dvAyoucra t^; Sx® 4 ^ ‘YSccottov, tvac brti<apii rev 6 
TroTapa; A6you Alices. 
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Jhelum, but will not suit Jalalpur; on Stein’s map the bend is very slight 
and certainly not 'notable’. I asked him if there was any chance, from 
the nature of the ground, of the river having radically altered its course 
at this point; he said ‘No’. The question, however, will never be settled 
till the site of Bucephala be located and identified by excavation; 1 the 
chances of this being done are probably small. 

i The evidence is conclusive that Bucephala stood on the east side of the 
river, and not, as so often stated, on the west side; see App. 8, i, pp. 236 sq. 
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Appendices 7 - 8 : CITIES 

7 . ALEXANDER AND THE GREEK CITIES 
OF ASIA MINOR 

H istorians -were once practically unanimous in believing that 
Alexander did restore freedom to the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
and that they became his free allies; and the dominant opinion 
■was that he united them to the League of Corinth. Of recent years both 
these beliefs have been strongly attacked. The two questions must not 
be mixed up; the first one is far the more important, for it involves one 
of the great principles affecting Alexander’s career, while the second is 
merely a matter of machinery. I must first, therefore, consider the main 
question: did Alexander restore their original freedom to these cities, 
or did he treat them, not as free allies, but as conquered territory, 
giving autonomy to this one or that one arbitrarily and as an act of 
grace on his part? It is the vital distinction between giving them back 
something to which they were entitled, and giving them something to 
which they had no claim but which he might sometimes give if he felt 
benevolent. I may say at once that, to me, the latter view (the new 
view) is misconceived and unsupported by evidence. 


I. The Political Position of the Cities 

For practical purposes the new view took shape in Dr Bickermann’s 
article of 1934; 1 some subsequent writers seem to suppose that it settled 
the matter, and little has since been added. The article was one eminently 
fitted to attract those who did not consider it carefully; what it sought 
to prove was that Alexander treated the Greeks of Asia exactly as he 
treated conquered Asiatics and that they merely became part of his 
Empire of Asia. For were it otherwise, says the writer (pp. 351 sq.), 
there must have been a contract between Alexander and the cities; and 
he does not find one. I have found it very hard to make out when 
Bickermann is talking of the position de jure and when of the position 
de facto ; but it seems to boil down to this, that actions on Alexander’s 
part which were in reality the removal of de facto hindrances to the 

1 E. Bickermann (now Bikerman), ‘Alexandre le Grand et les villes d’Asie’, 
R . E . G . xlvii, 1934, p. 346. 
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de facto enjoyment by these cities of a pre-existing freedom are repre- 
sented by Bickermann as arbitrary gifts or grants of freedom. This is die 
dieory that has to be examined; but first there are some preliminary 
matters to be considered. 

The first is, that all our information comes from the years 334 and 
333 B.c., prior to the battle of Issus; and the dominant fact of these 
years, which must never be lost sight of, was simply that there was a 
war on. Alexander was attacking die Persian empire; we know that he 
conquered that empire, but he did not know it at the time; he believed 
drat he could defeat the Persians, but all he knew was that he was going 
to attack superior forces and diat he could not afford to give anything 
away. All his measures of this period, dierefore, were primarily war 
measures; they were taken with one eye on the war, and with regard to 
their effect on the war; they cannot be used to construct far-reaching 
dieories. He himself had not as yet any definite intention of conquering 
the whole Persian empire; that came later. He crossed the Dardanelles 
as leader of the Panhellenic war against Persia which Isocrates had 
preached and Philip II had planned; two years later, after Issus, he 
stated that his reason was to punish Persia for all the wrong she had 
done to Greece, from Xerxes to Ochus; 1 * whether he had this in mind 
at the start does not appear. But, whatever his reason, it was a necessary 
consequence of the mere fact of war that any enemies of Persia, like 
the democracies in die Greek cities of Asia Minor, must ipso facto 
become his friends. 

Now what was a Greek city? It was, from its beginning, a State, 
a State free and independent, the cities in Asia or elsewhere no less than 
those in old Greece. (I will consider presently what ‘freedom’ means.) 
How, juridically, could it lose its freedom? In no way except by its 
own act.* Certainly not by destruction by a conqueror; still less by 
occupation, physically or notionally, by a conqueror. 3 Three instances 
will suffice as proof — Thebes, Man tinea, Mitylene. Alexander destroyed 
Thebes, and physically the city vanished from the earth; but when 
Cassander rebuilt it and collected into it again the scattered Thebans, 

1 His letter to Darius, Arr. n, 14, 4 sqq. 

1 That is, if it was still a city-state. A city could be swamped by pene- 
tration by ‘barbarians’ till it ceased to be a trdXis at all and became 
an Asiatic town with perhaps a few Greeks still living in it; there are 
instances. 

3 A. Heuss, Stadt und Herrscher its Hellenismus, 1937, p. 223 n. x, I think 
saw this, though he expressed it rather differently. This book, though it 
does not deal with Alexander, contains in Part 2, chap. 2, a good deal 
that is useful for my subject. 
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its liberty revived, and nobody had any doubt that Thebes was (except 
for being weaker) exactly in the same position as before, a free and 
independent Greek city, as its subsequent history showed. Bickermann, 
who believed that a city could lose its freedom by conquest, says that 
the freedom of the old Thebes was extinguished by Alexander ; 1 2 where 
then did the freedom of the revived Thebes come from? He did not 
consider that question. It was not a gift from Cassander, as on his 
reasoning it should have been. Cassander had no power in the matter 
at all, and could not ‘give’ anything; he was not master of Boeotia or 
of any part of it; there is no evidence that it was even his ally. He merely 
persuaded the Boeotians to let him rebuild Thebes,* which involved 
their surrendering the Theban territory which they had occupied. No 
alternative explanation is possible; the freedom of the old Thebes had 
never been extinguished, but juridically still existed in its people; once 
the obstacle to the actual revival of that freedom was removed, it 
revived automatically . 3 

Mantinea was conquered and broken up into villages by the 
Spartans 14 years before Leuctra, each village being under Spartan 
domination. After Leuctra, with Sparta temporarily helpless, the 
villages threw off the Spartan yoke and came together into a city 
again. The freedom of the new Mantinea was juridically that of the old 
city revived. 

Mitylene, when Alexander appeared in Asia, had exiled its oligarchs , 4 
joined Alexander , 5 become a member of the League of Corinth , 6 and, 
like some other coastal towns, had accepted a temporary garrison from 

1 P. 370: ‘La liberty ne s’dteint id (cities of old Greece) que quand la cite 
cesse d’exister. Tel fut le cas des Thdbains.’ 

2 Diod. xix, 54, 1, Trsto'ccs tods Boico-roiis. 

3 Diodorus xix, 54, 1 (Hieronymus) says Cassander Av&rnias -rf)v irdAiv; 
there was continuity. 

4 Arr. 11, 1, 4, toC/s cpvydSas Kccnsvat. There had, therefore, been banish- 
ments. 

5 Arr. ib. avpuaxta with Alexander and crrfiAai. 

<5 The a-rhAai, and O.G.I.S. 2 . A summary of this, the usual, view in Berve 1, 
pp. 245 sq. Doubts have been expressed by V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and 
the Greeks, 1938, pp. 19 sq. on the ground that the cnwocxla is (stated to 
be) an alliance with Alexander only and not with the League; he believes 
that the formula for joining the League was that of the erriiAai at Tenedos, 
Arr. 11, 2, 2, trpis ’AA£§av8pov koI toO; 'EAAqvas. But it is not known 
whether the f|ysti6v may not have had power to make treaties in his own 
name, and it is not known if the Tenedos formula was die rule or the 
exception, or if Arrian was merely abbreviating. In any case, O.G.I.S. 2 
seems to me conclusive. 
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Alexander as a protection against the Persian fleet. 1 In 333 the Persian 
admiral Phaniabazus besieged it and compelled it to surrender on terms 
which provided that it should renounce its treaty with Alexander, 
become Darius’ ally according to the Peace of Antalcidas (merely a 
fine phrase for subjection), and recall the exiled oligarchs, the pro- 
Persian faction; he made one of these exiles, Diogenes, tyrant and re- 
imposed die tribute to Persia, 2 and Mitylene was no longer free de facto. 
Subsequently, how is unknown, the Athenian soldier of fortune, Chares, 
got possession of the city; Alexander’s admiral Hegelochus ‘took it 
away’ from him, and brought the city over to Alexander by agreement, 
6poAoyiqt, 5 that is, an agreement made with the restored democracy; 
whereupon not only did the city’s freedom automatically revive, but 
also — proof of this — its membership of the League of Corinth; this is 
shown by the fact that when in 324 Alexander promulgated his decree 
for the return of the exiles, which only applied to the cities of the 
League, 4 it applied, as O.G.I.S. 2 shows, to Mitylene. 

The general principle proved by these instances, though it was 
known to Alexander, is hardly noticed by Bickermann, except in the 
already quoted remark (p. 370) that Thebes’ liberty was ‘extinguished’ 
by its physical destruction; he gives no reason for this, except to quote 
(p. 370, cf. p. 337) a remark of Cyrus in Xenophon’s romance the Cyro- 
paedia that when a city was taken by force the persons (crcbporrcc) and 
property (xpf|pcrra) of the inhabitants belonged by universal custom to 
the victor, which, even if true, is not in point. 5 What Bickermann really 

1 Arr. n, 1, 4, TOii; jjfoous to <1% wap’ ’AAe^dtvSpou tnpltn Kerri cruppaxiav 
fiKomras. All Alexander’s garrisons in seaports at this period, while the 
Persian fleet was in being, were protective only, except at Chios, where 
someone had to stop the slaughter somehow. See p. 216. 

1 Arr. n, 1, 4 sq. 3 Arr. hi, 2, 6. 

4 Because Antipater was to be executant, Diod. xvm, 8, 4. Alexander’s 
orders to Craterus when sent to take Antipater’s place, Arr. vn, 12, 4, 
which must correspond to the functions Antipater had been exercising, 
show that one of Antipater’s duties had been to ‘supervise (or “lead”, 
{§nyeT<ti)at) the freedom of the Hellenes’, i.e, to manage the League; he 
had no authority in Asia, but he was concerned with the islands in the 
League equally with the cities of the Greek mainland; thus during Phama- 
bazus’ activity it was Antipater’s admiral who was sent to protect the 
islands, Arr. n, 2, 4, <hs slval Ttva Torts ts vijaots <puAoKfjv k.t.A. 
j Xen. Cyr. vii, 3, 73. vdpos here plainly means ‘custom’, not ‘law’, and 
'une loi dtemelle’ is not a translation of v6pos. . . & 18 t 6 s Jam; when 
Bickermann (p. 360) talks of ‘les regies du droit grec de la guerre’, he is 
talking of a thing which never existed; ‘law’ implies a body or a person 
to legislate. I take it that aebperrat t&v iv t$ wiAei must here mean the' 
inhabitants, though crcbpara usually means slaves. 
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doeS is to attempt to draw a distinction, which does not exist, between 
the Greek cities in Greece and in Asia Minor. When Alexander arrived, 
the Greek cities of Asia, unlike those of Greece, were, he says (p. 353), 
not free, but were subjects of Darius III by virtue (not of conquest 
but) of a pact, the Peace of Antalcidas. He means that they were not 
free de jure ; for the Peace of Antalcidas, he continues, was their ‘loi 
constitutive du droit’, which regulated ‘le statut international des 
cit& grecques’. It was nothing of the kind. The Greek cities of Asia 
had never renounced their freedom, the only method by which, 
juridically, they could lose it; they were not parties, let alone consenting 
parties, to the Peace of Antalcidas. Indeed, strictly speaking, there were 
no parties to that peace; the Great King dictated terms, and Sparta 
accepted them, as did her opponents, and abandoned the Greek cities 
of Asia to Persia. Those cities did not fight, for the disparity of strength 
was too great; but the mere fact that they submitted to force majeure 
as the only alternative to ruin did noihing to alter their juridical position. 
Sparta had purported to give them away; but they were not hers to 
give. 

I turn now to the Greek conception of freedom. Freedom, to a city 
in old Greece, had meant that the city was a Sovereign State; that it was 
not subject to a foreign master, and that it had the right to manage its 
own affairs, not only internal but also external (foreign policy and war) , 
without interference from anybody ; and such, in theory, the conception 
of freedom remained throughout. Persian rule over a city had been an 
obstacle to a city exercising its rights, but had not impaired those 
rights de jure', consequently, when Alexander removed the obstacle, 
i.e. Persian rule (which was a physical act, the expulsion of a garrison 
or what not, and was expressed as Alexander restoring the city’s 
freedom), all the free rights were still there and, with the removal of 
the obstacle, became exercisable again by the city, including the right 
to a foreign policy. A distinction was once attempted by Bruno Keil 1 * 
between fAsuQspla and auTOvopia; he argued that the former meant 
external freedom and the latter internal freedom, and that both words 
were necessary to express complete freedom and sovereignty; and that 
this was why, in formal documents like the King’s Peace, both SXEu0spla 
and aOrovopla are mentioned. Wilcken strongly supported this view; 
all his instances are earlier than Alexander, and he got rid of literary 
texts which mention aOrovoplct alone by saying that the writers wrote 


1 Bruno Keil, Gercke-Norden, in 3 , p. 318; see U. Wilcken, S.B. Berlin, 

xvni, 1929, pp. 4 sq., esp. p. 4 n. 2. 
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like that aus Bequemlichkeit (for convenience). 1 But after Alexander 
there are so many cases of the two words, £AEu0Epfa and ctuTOvo|i(ot, 
being used as equivalent to one another and interchangeable that 
Wilcken’s view, even had it been valid for the earlier period, 2 was 
certainly so no longer; there are cases in city decrees, 3 where Bequem- 
(ichkeit can have no place, and there are so many instances from those 
books of Diodorus which depend on Hieronymus of Cardia 4 that we 
can only suppose that to Hieronymus, whose authority will not be 
questioned, both words meant the same thing. Did then Alexander’s 
reign mark a change? Was there, let us ask, a change in the idea of 
Greek freedom, so that henceforth it meant internal freedom (rendered 
as avTovopla) alone? And could tliis be supported by the fact that the 
Wo words are still, very occasionally, used together in formal docu- 
ments? 5 We shall see diat both die actual happenings and the meaning 
of cnrrovoplcc negative any such supposition; it will follow, therefore, 
that the view of Bruno Keil and Wilcken, that lAeuOspfcc and ocCrro- 
voula meant different things and that, to express complete freedom, the 
two must be conjoined, cannot be maintained ; 6 and it will follow further 

1 Wilcken, loc. cit. 

2 I have not investigated the earlier period, but there is certainly a case in 
Thucydides (in, 46, 5, the debate on Mitylene) of the two words being 
interchangeable. Diodotus says fjvnvct (a city) £AEu0Epov ko! ply Apxdnevov 
s 1 k 6 tcos irpos avrrovoplav dnroar&VTa xop“o6pE0a— ; a city once free but 
subsequently ruled by force, which revolts to get freedom. He is meaning 
Mitylene, and to call avrrovoplctv here ‘the right to manage its internal 
affairs’ makes no sense; the word is used merely by variatio to avoid the 
jingle iXsu0Epov — £Asu0Eplav in the same clause. 

3 Instances are O.G.I.S. 228, 1. 8, &&&£?<&= O.G.I.S. 229, 1. 10, ocCrrovo- 
ntau (Smyrna, same transaction) ; O.G.I.S. 223, 11. 22, 26, aurovonla= Ditt. 3 
442, 1. 14, £Apj0£pocv (Erythrae, near to it in time). 

4 B.g. Diod. xix, 74, 1, JAsu0epoOv=:airTovoti(«; 75, 4, £Aau0ep(av = txvrovo- 
picrv; xx, 102, i,IAEu0EpoOv=airrovo|jia,in each case in the same sentence and 
about the same transaction; xx, 45, 1, 4, 5, fAeuOepia twice and aCrrovoploc 
twice, all relating to the same transaction. See also Plut. Demetrius vm 
(from Hieronymus), where £Aeu0spccctovtc( = toO; vopou; aOrots xal Tf)v 
•tr&rpiov <3nTo5wcouTa iroAmlav, i.e. iA8u0spla= carrovopla and StipoKpocrla. 
Cf. Polyb. xviii, 51, 9, oniTov(i(jiovs=Tfjs £\ev0ep(as. 

5 Milet 123, 1. i (official list of stephanephoroi), IAev0spct kccI o0t6vo|1os; 
App. Samn. 10 (proposal for treaty between Pyrrhus and Rome), &EV0fpovs 
Kal aCrrovdpovs. See p. 205 n. 1. 

6 This view has already been rejected by Berve 1, p. 229 n. 2, and by Heuss, 
op. cit. p. 221, both following a Frankfurt dissertation by F. Nolte, 1923, 
which I have not seen and only know from Wilcken’s criticism, loc. cit .; 
I do not know therefore what arguments Nolte used to support his view, 
which accords with my own conclusion, ‘dass Autonomie allein schon 
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that, when the two words are found together in a treaty or other formal 
document, it is merely a case of the kind of tautology, 1 only too well 
known to every lawyer, where expressions are duplicated or triplicated 
ex abmdanti cautela. And this is common sense. 

For what does auTovopia mean ? We sometimes get a fuller expression 
in its place. In Alexander’s order to Alcimachus (post) it is toO; v6pous 
toO; crcpcov (£k&otoi; dnroSoOvca); in the treaty between Rome and 
Philip V* it is vdpois yp-fjoflai tol; tSiot;; it can be represented by 
vopois xP^^ous toTs trcnrpfois.3 These phrases mean all the laws 
of the city, not only some of them; a city whose ocOrovopicx was restored 
had the right to all its laws, as aforetime. But in many cities, probably 
in all, the laws provided for the conduct of foreign policy; they pro- 
vided who was the treaty-making organ, who could declare war, and 
so on; auTouopfa then, juridically, included external freedom, the right 
to a foreign policy; that is, IAeu6spia and aurovopia are the same thing. 
Besides the cases given in p. 204 nn. 4, 5, there is a passage in Polybius 
which practically identifies them; 1 * and in the well-known formula 
atrrdvopos dccppoupirros AfopoMyiyros, SAeviOepos could be substituted 
for otur6vopo5.5 It is worth noting, too, that Strabo xiv, 2, 5 (652) 
calls Hellenistic Rhodes ocCrrdvogos, not SAsudEpos, and the reference to 
the Colossus shows that he is referring to a time when Rhodes was as 
independent as any monarchy. 

But the restoration by Alexander of complete freedom to a city, 
juridically speaking, might not necessarily mean that it became possible, 
in actual feet, for that city to exercise all its rights — for example, to 
make war on its neighbour, which was what foreign policy had too 
often meant to Greek cities. Even before Philip’s League of Corinth 
there had been cases of cities, certainly free — for instance some of 

den ganzen Freiheitsbegriff ausdrUckt’. I do not, however, agree with his 
further conclusion that fAeuSepla was only a Schlagwort (catchword, 
propaganda word). 

1 A passage like the proclamation of Philip V to the Eleans (Polyb. iv, 84, j) 
is one long tautology ; so is O.G.I.S. 228, 1 . 5 , fAsvQfpav eTpev xa! &q>opoA6yr|- 
tov, where the former term, on any view, includes the latter. A good 
instance is Polyb. xxi, 19, 8-9, Eumenes II before the Senate after 
Magnesia says: ‘Rhodes demands the freedom, IAeu8epioc$, of the Greek 
cities of Asia; but if they are to be freed, {AEu 8 epco 6 Eio' 5 iv, it will increase 
her power and diminish mine; for the words 4 Asv 6 epta and cxOrovopia will 
tear all (Greeks) away from me, not only toCi; lAsuQepwSTiaonfvous but also 
those formerly my subjects.’ Here co/Tovopia is quite superfluous. 

2 Polyb. xvni, 44, 2; xv, 24, 2 sq. 3 Id. iv, 25, 7. 

4 Id. XXI, 19, 8 sq.; see n. r, above. 

5 Id. iv, 84, 5, edict of Philip V. 
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those in Sparta’s Peloponnesian confederacy, or some of those in the 
Boeotian confederacy — who in practice were unable to conduct a 
foreign policy of their own and had to follow that of Sparta or Thebes ; 
and in Philip’s League the Greek cities had surrendered their foreign 
policy, nominally to the League, actually to Philip. In the same way, 
though Alexander restored to the Greek cities of Asia the old right 
(among other things) to a foreign policy, his mere existence and 
enormous power made it impossible in practice for cities in his sphere 
to exercise it. Cities outside his sphere, like Byzantium, Heracleia in 
Bithynia, Callatis, continued steadily to exercise theirs, and Byzan- 
tium was ultimately to destroy Callatis in the bad old way; dties in old 
Greece, once they had torn up the Covenant of the League of Corinth, 
again exercised theirs when they could, with various vicissitudes; but 
for some time no city in what had been Alexander’s sphere, except 
Rhodes, ever managed to do so. Things that lie dormant have a habit 
of looking dead; and doubtless in many cases, as regards the smaller 
cities, what came to matter to the city was not its juridical rights, but 
absence of interference with its daily life, the absence of a garrison and 
of the hated <p6pos. But a thing that is only dormant is not dead, and 
die dormant juridical right to a foreign policy was kept alive by many 
things — the habit of communicating with kings by means of the city’s 
own ambassadors, everlasting boundary disputes and arbitrations with 
other cities, the examples of their kin elsewhere, in Sparta, Achaea, 
Aetolia and above all Rhodes; and after the first two or three genera- 
tions of the royal houses of Alexander’s Successors had come and gone, 
the dormant right began to come to life again in the old cities of Asia. 

Two instances may suffice. When in 246-245 b.c. Seleucus II was 
fighting for his life and crown against Ptolemy IE, and the Greek cities 
of Asia were divided as to who was the rightful heir, Smyrna exercised 
as much foreign policy as any one could desire; she was much more 
than Seleucus’ ally, she was pretty nearly his Viceroy in Asia Minor, 
confirming grants of land made by his father, engaging him to make 
new grants, and making promises in his name which involved expendi- 
ture by his Treasury. 1 And in 196 b.c., in the hey-day of the reign of 
Antiochus III, Miletus and Magnesia on the Maeander, instead of 
arbitrating a boundary dispute, went to war about it in the old way and 
were finally reconciled by a number of Greek cities, including several 

1 O.G.I.S. 229, in, decree of Smyrna; apart from ovupaxia ( 1 . 93), note the 
regular occurrence of verbs compounded with ow-: awcnifcov, cwSioc- 
Tnpfiom (twice), ow 4 x«v, cwreSel-ren; the decree might almost be a letter 
of one king to another. Expenditure by Seleucus’ Treasury: 11 . 106, 107, 
4k PaofiXiKou, 
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of the sjnaller cities of Asia, all just as if Antiochus III did not exist. 1 
What might have happened had Rome not appeared on the scene can 
only be guessed. 

One more preliminary point. Nearly all Greek cities of the rime 
were, as Aristotle said of Plato’s Ideal State,* two cities, oligarchs and 
democrats, who normally lived in a state of tension; Rhodes again, 
owing to the wisdom of her oligarchic (or rather perhaps aristocratic) 
rulers — their measures to care for the people and to alleviate poverty 3 — 
was an exception, as came out clearly in the great siege of 304. Normally 
the bulk of a city’s population were democrats. But in Asia the 
Persians had kept oligarchies (or sometimes tyrants) in power in the 
cities, and to the people these men had become something more than 
mere oligarchs; they were quislings, pro-Persians, the friends of the 
enemy. Persian rule itself was not oppressive, but doubtless that of 
the quislings was, for they were living above a volcano; they were in 
fact Persian garrisons, and were not likely to pay any very scrupulous 
attention to the city’s laws. Freedom and oligarchy could be perfectly 
compatible, witness Rhodes again; but to the ordinary man in the 
Greek cities of Asia freedom from Persia without the abolition of the 
oligarchies would have been a mockery. 

The stage is now set, and we can turn to what Alexander did do; and 
we fortunately possess clear evidence in his own orders to Alcimachus. 
When he sent Alcimachus to take over the Greek cities of Aeolis and 
Ionia which were still under * the barbarians ’, he ordered him to abolish 
the oligarchies, put the democrats in power, give back (dnroBoOvai) to 
each city its own laws, and abolish the tribute paid to Persia. 4 In fact, 
everything else would have followed automatically upon the abolition 
of the quisling governments, d simple and obvious war measure, for 
they acted in effect as Persian garrisons. We have here therefore the 
genesis of the later stock phrase ocCrrivopos, &9po0pT)Tos, cBpopoAdyq- 
tos, ‘own laws; no garrison; no tribute’. I have already explained that 
'own laws’ implied full freedom, external as well as internal; and 
t Ditt. 3 588. 

2 Arist. Pol. 11, 5, 1264a, 24; cf. via (v), 11, 1315a, 31, a city generally con- 
sists of two parts. 

3 Strabo xiv, 652 sq. Perhaps Rhodes should be called an aristocracy rather 
than an oligarchy; Strabo says 6riiioKT|8ets xahrsp o 0 SnuoKpcrrotyisvot. 
But Rhodes was an exception to most rules. See RostovtzefF in C.A.H. 
vni, p. 634, who calls her ‘an aristocracy disguised as a democracy’. 

4 Arr. 1, 18, 2, t&s pfcv 6Atyapxfas -rravTaxov kotccAiIeiv iidAft/aa SripoKpaTtes 84 
tyxotfiordvai Kal toOs vipovs toils kitrrots drrroSoOven k« 1 toils pdpou; 
dvelvai oaou; toTs pappipois drrfepepov. This is the crucial passage on the 
question here being examined. 
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‘freedom’ in these cities meant to them democratic government. 1 This 
suited Alexander very well; he knew that the democracies in every city 
were Persia’s enemies and therefore his friends, whether of choice or of 
necessity. But this order was not meant only for Alcimachus* private 
ear; Alexander was laying down his policy, and consequently he must 
have issued a general proclamation in the same sense, so that in every 
city where the democrats took to self-help they would know just 
where they stood; any other course is unthinkable. It follows, at any 
rate as regards Aeolis and Ionia, that when Bickermann says (p. 359) that 
what he calls the ‘capitulation’ of the Greek cities ‘s’effectuait gdn£rale- 
ment a la merci du vainqueur’, and (p. 364) that Alexander treated the 
cities ‘nonen “hegemon" hellenique mais en“ Seigneur de l’Asie”’he 
is entirely mistaken; lie does not appear to understand the position of 
the oligarchs in the cities, and it is hardly worth remarking that in 334 
and 333 Alexander was not Seigneur de 1 ’Asie and did not claim to be.* 

I shall come back to this, but first I must emphasise the word 
drroboOvai in Alexander’s order to Alcimachus, for it is conclusive 
against Bickermann’s thesis that Alexander gave the Greek cities of Asia 
liberty as a gift , a thesis for which, as we are going to see, he produces 
no relevant evidence save a mistranslation of this word. ’AtroSouvai 
means to give back, or restore, to some one something to which he has 
a just claim, something he has once had and has lost. Greeks dis- 
tinguished it most carefully from SoOvai, to give; 3 but Bickermann does 

1 JAeuQepla and StiUOKpcrrla are sometimes even linked together as two facets 
of one thing: O.G.I.S. 222, 1 . 15; 226, 1 . 8; Ditt. 3 409, 1 . 38; cf. Plut. Dem. 
vin, cited p. 204 n. 4. 

2 He only claimed to be after Darius’ death; see Vol. 1, p. 37. The claim 
in his answer to Darius' first letter, after Issus, Arr. n, 14, 8, if it be a claim— 
ws oOv IpoO *rfjs ’Aolas Arr6:ar|S Kupfou 6 vtos— was only put in to ensure 
that Darius would fight; but there is the usual ambiguity in Arrian’s use 
of cbs, which could equally well mean ‘as being’ or ‘as if I were’. 

3 For official documents see the use of the two words in Ditt. 3 292-5. But 
there is a famous instance in history, when Philip H offered to give 
Halonnesos to Athens and Athens refused to receive it unless he gave it 
back : [Demosth.] (vu) rrepl ‘AAovvViaov, 2, Philip proposes to give it, 
BISmoiv; he sees (5) that you will have the island just the same &v te 
kapfivs &v r’ ArroAapfiTE, and (fi) what does it matter to that unjust man 
ufi Tcp SiKodcp dvducrn yprioAuevov <5nro5oOvai Aptv AAAa Scope&v 5e5(ok£vcci ? 
But to Athens the distinction was vital, as it was in Alexander’s case. 
Heuss, op. eit. pp. 217-18, collected, for another purpose, a great number of 
instances of liberation from the generation after Alexander, i.e. that of 
Ptolemyl; the verbs used— AttoBIScoui, diroKoeiorriui — all mean ‘ restoring’; 
there is not a single instance of ‘giving’. Ptolemy-Arrian once has ‘give’ 
in connection with Greeks: 1, 19, 6, Alexander released the Milesians 
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not distinguish; he treats both words as meaning ‘to give’. On p. 363 
he puts side by side two passages in Arrian (Ptolemy), Alexander’s 
orders to Aldmachus, where the verb is arroSouvoti, and the gift (to be 
presently considered) to the Lydians of the use of their own laws, 
where the verb is IScoke, 1 and translates both verbs by ‘rendit’. 
‘Rendre’ could be an ambiguous word, but its use in two consecutive 
sentences to translate two very different Greek words shows that 
Bickermann observed no distinction between them; and that he treated 
both as meaning ‘ to give’ is shown, not only by the whole argument 
of his paper, but more precisely on p. 370, where (n. 4) he translates 
dniSoCTov by ‘donner’. It is to be noted that Ehrenberg (op. cit.), who 
follows Bickermann throughout on the question here discussed and 
speaks of his 'important discovery’,* on p. 19 renders <5crro8i8oi by 
’given’ and on p. 11 translates 18 coke by ‘gave back’. 

I might really stop here, for with this simple mistranslation the whole 
basis of Bickermann’s study has gone; but, looking at the support this 
article has attracted, it will be better to go through his other arguments 
seriatim. 

Bickermann claims (pp. 371-2) that the cities themselves acknow- 
ledged that their liberty was merely a favour of their ruler (Alexander); 
as evidence for this he adduces two inscriptions, which must be carefully 
considered. The first is a decree of Colophon, unpublished when he 
wrote in 1934; 3 it was found in the American excavations of 1922 and 

Kal 4Asu04pous elwai Kookev; this is correct, for it refers only to the men who 
had fought against him and were prisoners of war, liable to be sold as 
slaves; it has nothing to do with the position of the city-state of Miletus. 
Arrian himself (and not only Ptolemy) is correct in his use of <5nro6(Sa>ui, 
see -ra ps-rdt ’AA^avSpov, Jacoby 11, no. i;6 fr. 5, Oplv 84 toi>s ircrrpious 
vdpous AtroSoOs tv 4AEi/0epiqc ttoAiteOeiv drrrfScoKEV. (Who uptv were is 
unknown; Rhodes was a conjecture of Koehler’s.) 

1 Arr. 1, 17, 4, ZapSiovoOs 84 Kal Toils dAAous AvSoOs toI; vdpoij te toTs 
TrdXai AuBmv xpfivSai JScoks Kal 4Aeu04pous elvat AftjKsv. 

2 V. Ehrenberg, op. cit. (English translation of an unpublished German 
original), p. 13: ‘'What Alexander was giving was a privilege. . .granted 
to each city separately according to his own arbitration (read “arbitrarily” 
as on p. 51) as a favour and a gift’; so pp. 15, 34, 51. Bickermann’s ‘Im- 
portant discovery’ is pp. 13 n. 1, 34 n. 3. 

3 Bickermann (p. 371 n. 7) only said of this decree ‘signalee par Ch. Picard, 
Ephise et Claras (1923), p. 635’, where Picard refers to it as showing 
that the two cities of Colophon ‘songerent 4 s’entourer d’un nouveau 
rempart les unissant l’une & l’autre’. Ehrenberg, op. cit. p. 14 n. 1, Heuss, 
op. cit. (p. 200 n. 3) p, 219 n. 3, and Bengtson, Die Strategie in der 
hellentstischen Zeit, 1, p. 35 n. 3, only repeated Bickermann’s reference; on 
their dates of publication, they could probably do nothing else. 
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1925 with other inscriptions, and was published in 1935. 1 It is a long 
document authorising the building of a wall; I give the preamble, 
lines < 5 - 8 , other than formal parts, in a note.® Bickermann cited part of 
this (p. 371 n. 7), from trapfScoKev to ’Avrlyovos, and said, without 
discussion, that it showed that the Colophonians ‘s’apergoivent par- 
faitement que leur “ autonomie" sous Alexandre . . . se fondait exclusive- 
ment sur la faveur du prince’; in other words, though he translates 
trap68coKEv correctly as ‘concede’, he treats it as though it were eBcokev, 
a grant, as he had treated dnriSuKev. It needs a little more care than 
that. The preamble runs ‘in order that it may be clear that the people, 
since King Alexander and (subsequently) Antigonus conceded to it 
its freedom, is jealous to safeguard in every way its ancestral repute 
(or honour), be it enacted’, etc. What were the circumstances? 
L. Robert has shown, 3 past any question, that the date of the decree 
must lie between Antigonus’ proclamation of freedom in 314 and his 
assumption of the crown in 307/6, probably therefore after the peace 
of 3 1 1. That means that the draftsman of the decree had his mind 
very full of Antigonus, while Alexander in 334 was rather ancient 
history. We have not the exact wording of Antigonus’ famous pro- 
clamation, 4 but it applied to all Greek cities, both those who had lost 
their freedom de facto and whom he was liberating and those who had 
not; it could not therefore have talked of restoring freedom, but must 
have been so framed as to suit both classes; the Colophonian drafts- 
man in turn had to find some word to represent this and used irocpfSco- 
K6V, ‘conceded’, and though it was hardly the right word for 
Alexander, Alexander was so to speak thrown in, for at any rate 
iropfStoKeu was not §6cokev. There is nothing here at all about an 
arbitrary grant by Alexander; the Colophonians understood well 
enough that they were in the enjoyment of their ancestral freedom , 5 
which (as I have already shown by other instances) had never been 
juridically lost. 

1 B. D. Meritt, A.J.P, lvi, 1935, p. 358. 

l L. <5, 6ir«s 6 Squo; <pocfvr|TC(i, 4rrei5?| Trap45«Kev cxirrSn ’AA4§ocvSpos 6 
PootiAevs I -rf)V &Eu06p(av xal 'Avrlyovos, Kcrrdt ttAvtcx Tpduov (piAo-ripoCi- 
Uevoj 8ia|<j>uMrreiv t^v t&v -rcpoyAvuv 86§ecv, AyaSfii TOym k.t.A. 

3 Rev, Phil, lxii, 1936, p. 158. He had not to consider the question I am 
considering. 

4 All we know is the summary of this part of the proclamation in Diod. xix, 
61, 3: eivon 84 k «1 toOs *EAAr|vas Attovtos 4 Asu 84 pous, Appoupi^rous, 
aArovApovs. 

J This is the ancestral 86§« the people were jealous to safeguard; references 
in city decrees to fathers or ancestors always imply the idea of freedom, 
the Tr&Tptos TroArnfa. 
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The other inscription is the well-known letter of some Antiochus to 
Erythrae. 1 (Whether it be Antiochus I or II has been much disputed; 

I incline to Antiochus I, but it is not material here.) I give the relevant 
part of the text below* for easy reference; the correct translation is this 
(Antiochus speaking): ‘Since (your envoys) have shown that, in the 
reigns of Alexander and Antigonus, your city was autonomous 3 and 
untaxed. . .and since We see that these (i.e. Alexander and Antigonus) 
decided (or “judged”) rightly (i.e. that Erythrae was free), and since 
We ourselves wish not to be behind-hand in welt-doing (towards you), 
We will help you to maintain your autonomy and We agree that you 
shall be (or “shall remain”) free of all taxes, including the Galatica.’ 
The meaning is perfectly clear throughout, except for the words 
A<popoAoyf|Tous elvat cruyxcopouiisv; if Erythrae was actually being 
taxed at die time of the appeal to Antiochus, they mean ‘We agree 
that you shall be tax-free’ (in future); if the city was not being taxed 
at that time, they mean ‘We agree that you shall remain tax-free’; 4 and 
it is not known whether Erythrae was, or was not, being taxed at the 
time. The crucial word of course is Kplvotvras, for KplvEiv was the 
regular word for a king’s decision; 5 it means that, on some occasion, 
Alexander gave judgement that Erythrae was free, a very different thing 
from Bickermann’s theory that he granted freedom to this or that city 
at his own whim. It is a pity that Welles, having correctly given the 

1 O.G.l.S. 223 ; C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence in the Hellenistic Period, 
1934, p. 78, no. 15, who gives all the editors and literature. 

2 LI. 21-8 : Kal frireiSf) oi mpl ©apmJvovra kccI TTu0fjv Kal Borrav onrkpatvou 
6 i6ti frirl -re ’AXc^AvSpou Kal ’Av-nyovov cc 0 t 6 [v]ouos fjv Kal <4q>opoA6yiyros 
f) irdAts irpfiSv . . . 0E£opou[v]TSS toOtou; ts Kp[[vav]Tas SiKcdco; Kal carrol 
pouAdusvoi uf) Aehreaflai Tods EUEp[yE<j]fais, Tt'iv -re aOnovouiav Oplv auv- 
SiaTTipi'iarouEV Kal d(popo[Aoy]i‘|Tovs elvat auyxcopoOiiev twv re fiAAcov 
ArrAvroov Kal to 5 v els FaAanKi awayoufvwv. 

3 I am translating aCrrdvopos as ‘autonomous’ and not as ‘free’ lest I should 
seem to be pressing the translation in my own favour; but ‘in fact at this 
time (whatever happened later) the word, as I see it, was indistinguishable 
from lAsOOepos, ‘ free’ ; see ante, pp. 204 sq. and nn. 

4 An excellent case of ouyxwpelv, followed by the present infinitive, meaning 
‘we agree that you shall remain', ‘shall be as before’, is Polyb. xv, 24, 2 sq. 
The Thasians agree to hand over (ttapaSoOvat) their city to Philip el 
GionripV 01 cofrroOs <S<ppoupi l |Tous, dcpopoAoyiVrous, &vamoTa0MsOrovs, 
v6|iot; xpricrilai toTs ISIois, i.e. if they can remain in their present position; 
his general replies ovyxoopetv t6v paaiTvfa ©aalovs d<ppoupf|Tovs, AtpopoAo- 
yfjTous, dvfftrKrraQpsO-rouy, vdpois ypnaQai toTs ISIois, using the identical 
words. 

5 Welles, op. cit. p. 83, note to 24-5, Kplv6iv is ‘technical in the sense of a 
royal “decision’”, with some references. 
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meaning of Kpiveiv, should then have translated 0ecopoOvrss toOtouj 
ts xplvavTots SiKatco? as ‘since we see that their policy was just’, for 
there is much difference between a policy and a decision or judgement; 
and it is an even worse pity (for every one naturally turns to his book) 
that he should have headed this letter (p. 78) ‘Letter of Antiochus II 
to Erythrae granting the city autonomy’ when even his own translation 
shows that there is not one word from beginning to end about a grant 
of autonomy by anybody.* 

How now does Bickermann treat this letter, which he adduces in 
support of his dieory that the Greek cities acknowledged that their 
liberty was merely a favour of their ruler? The Erythraean ambassadors, 
he begins (p. 372), have told Antiochus that ‘leur ville fut autonome 
sous Alexandre et Antigone’; he omits dtpopoXoyiYrous, and omits the 
crucial Kplvcnn-ocs passage altogether, and goes straight on ‘comme 
nous ddsirons n’fitre pas surpasses en bienfaits, nous maintenons votre 
autonomie et vous accordons l’exemption des impdts’; this last phrase 
takes on a very different colour from the previous omission of &<popo- 
Aoyt'irous, and ‘ nous maintenons ’, ‘ we maintain ’, is a very different thing 
from owSiocTTipi’iaouEv, ‘we will help you to maintain’. Then follows 
his conclusion: one sees that the Erythraeans perceived perfecdy, like 
the Colophonians, that their ‘ autonomie ’, under Alexander no less than 
Antiochus, ‘se fondait exclusivement sur la faveur du prince*. There 
is not a word in the Greek text, or even in Bickermann’s version of it, to 
bear this conclusion out; the Greek text of the whole letter contradicts 
it flatly. 

I must return here for a moment to Bickermann’s * merci du vainqueur ’ 
(p. 208 ante). He argues (p. 361) that, were it otherwise, we ought to 
hear of treaties of ovunayla made with separate cities, and we never 
do. It is true that we never do, though we hear of agreements, 6poAoy (at 
or owOfjKca ;* and Bickermann is entitled to say that the juridical position 
between Alexander and the old Greek cities of Asia was never formally 
regulated (assuming always that they did not become members of the 

1 Welles, op, cit. p. 83, note to 2 6, says of cwSicrntpsIv: ‘In 1, 54-5 and 62, 
the verb is used of a new grant, and that must be the sense here.’ 1 is 
O.G.I.S. y, Antigonus’ letter to Scepsis; the word owStcmipsIv does not 
occur in it, and there is nothing in it about a new grant; some word 
(? awSiwpvA&oativ) may have fallen out after ‘verb’. auvStarripelv is common 
enough and its meaning is not in doubt; Welles translates it correctly, in 
spite of his note. He concludes that note by saying: ‘It is as if Antiochus 
preferred to assume that autonomy had always been in the city’s possession.’ 
Antiochus did not assume; he knew it was so, and wrote accordingly. 

2 Arr. in, 2, 6 , 6uoAoy(a; 1, 2 6 , 3, guvOfpevoi. 
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League of Corinth, see post). I agree that it was not; but why should it 
have been? Alexander did not need it; provided there were democratic 
governments in the cities they had to help him if he so desired, cuppaxla 
or no avirpocxla. The cities did not need it; Alexander had given them back 
their freedom, and for his own sake he would have to take order with 
any quislings who returned, as he did. The question is immaterial to 
the main issue, whether the liberty of the cities was a gift from 
Alexander or not. I must repeat that all our information comes from 
the war years 334 and 333 ; die Exiles Decree of 324, an entirely new 
development, has nothing to do with the matter, and indeed no one 
has ever claimed that it had or could have; 1 besides, it only concerned 
the League cities. In the years 334 and 333 Alexander was not thinking 
about the juridical position but about the practical one. A state of 
things was coming into being in Asia Minor which was entirely without 
precedent; the position was fluid, and outside the known constitutional 
forms. Alexander on the one hand was feeling his way, as he always did, 
taking each question as it arose, and on the other was occupied with 
two overriding military problems: he wanted to get on as quickly as 
possible to meet Darius, and he had to deal with a quite active Persian 
fleet operating on his communications, a fleet which he could not meet 
at sea. Both these problems would be solved if the Greek cities became 
free, that is, if his friends the democrats came into power; it would start 
the break-up of the Persian fleet,* as it did, and would safeguard his 
rear against the quislings who depended on that fleet. (He had some 
luck, for he could not guess that Darius would help to hamstring his 
own fleet by recalling the troops on board; at the same time it was the 
speed of his advance which compelled Darius to take that step.) Many 
cities freed themselves from their oligarchs or garrisons, 3 though 
Alexander sometimes put the democrats in power by force, or a show 
of force, as at Mitylene and Chios; but it is clear that where force was 
used it was to turn out the oligarchs, virtually Persian garrisons, where 
the democrats could not do it themselves; the one exception is Miletus, 
held by Darius’ mercenaries, who made the citizens fight. 4 But this 
was not treating the cities ‘en Seigneur de l’Asie’. 

It is not known what the powers of the Hegemon of the League 

1 Discussed at length by A. Heuss, Hermes , lxxiii, 1938, pp. 134-41. 

2 Arr. I, 20, 1; see further Vol. 1, p. 19. 

3 Ehrenberg, op. cit. p. 11, says that ‘most of the Greek cities surrendered 
to Alexander only when no other chance was left’. What this statement 
means I do not know. 

4 Perhaps unwillingly: Glaucippus attempted a compromise, Arr. I, 19, 1. 
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of Corinth were in wartime; but (quite apart from any question 
whether Alexander was crrporrriyo; aOroKp&Tcop or not) they must have 
included every power necessary for the successful prosecution. of a 
war — Philip could be trusted to see to that — and if Alexander had to 
use force, which could only happen where the oligarchs were still, or were 
again, in control, he could undoubtedly do so as Hegemon of the League; 
for it cannot be supposed that either Philip or Alexander would have 
sanctioned in the League Covenant any such restriction on the military 
powers of the Hegemon (i.e. himself) as would compel him to leave 
in his rear a walled city, probably with a harbour, controlled by partisans 
of Persia. We have seen that the absence of separate treaties of alliance 
between Alexander and the democracies in die Greek cities of Asia 
made no difference to the actual position, which was all that Alexander 
cared about; what is not known is whether he himself personally 
desired that the Greek cities should be free. It is possible enough, 1 2 
and he would certainly regard their freedom as good propaganda for 
Greece itself; but his primary reason can only have been the war 
motive which I have outlined above. It cannot be supposed that, as 
yet, he had in mind any of those ideas of human brotherhood which 
distinguished his last years; these can only have grown gradually as he 
matured and gained greater knowledge and experience of his world. 

I have said that the cities, when free, had to aid him. A city which, 
by its geographical position, was involved in a war between Macedonia 
and Persia could only remain neutral if it were strong enough to with- 
stand the inevitable attack from one side or the other;* and that no city 
was strong enough to do, not even Rhodes. Rhodes enforced her 
neutrality against Antigonus in 304; it is very doubtful if she could have 
done so against Alexander. But it is worth considering the confused 
story of what did happen to Rhodes, the key to the Aegean, the vital 
station which mightkeep asunder the Greek and the Phoenician-Cyprian 
halves of the Persian fleet. It has been supposed that she remained anti- 

1 Diodorus (xvn, 24, 1), after praising Alexander’s <piAav0pcon-(a and 
pjipyeafa towards the Greek cities of Asia, says that he had begun the war 
against Persia in order to free the Greeks, TTpocernWycw 6 ti -rife tOv 
'EXM|vcov &EV 0 epclwacos BveKct r 6 v trp6s TTipaas wSAsuov iirotviJpnTai. The 
statement is Diodorus’ own, taken from xvi, 91, 2, where Philip, after 
sending Attalus and Parmenion on in advance to Asia Minor, orders them 
to free the Greek cities. This might be true of Philip, as the business of his 
advance force was to secure bridgeheads; but Diodorus’ statement cannot 
be true of Alexander. 

2 One Greek phrase for neutrality, ol Bide pfeou or k toO uieov, well ex- 
presses the idea of being liable to be shot at by both sides. 
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Macedonian till after Issus, 1 which is impossible (post). Certainly the 
island is not mentioned in the tradition till after Issus: when the Persian 
fleet broke up, she sent ten ships to aid Alexander against Tyre. 1 But 
she had accepted Alexander’s garrison; I say ‘accepted’, for had there 
been fighting, some trace of it must have survived in the tradition, 
owing to the great importance of the island. But the garrisons Alexander 
left in the maritime towns were only for protection against the Persian 
fleet, and so Rhodes must have received her garrison when the other 
maritime cities did, that is, while the Persian fleet was still in being and 
active, though there is no information on the point. But the extra- 
ordinary thing is that, so far as is known, Rhodes retained her oligarchic 
government, the only oligarchy left; it differed greatly from other 
oligarchies, as I have mentioned, and Alexander must have recognised 
the fact. It means that Rhodes can never have been anti-Macedonian 
or assisted Persia; and though Curtius is doubtless right in saying that 
Rhodes did not actively join Alexander and give him the use of her 
harbour till the Persian fleet had broken up, 3 she must in the earlier 
period have acted with sufficient correctness to convince Alexander 
that there was no question of any hostility to him. In 331, after the 
Persian fleet had broken up, Alexander withdrew the garrison from 
Rhodes at the same time as that from Chios; 4 and the later story, already 
known to Diodorus (xx, 81, 3), that he deposited his (supposed) will 
at Rhodes for safe custody, though untrue, points to known good 
relations between Alexander and the city such as Diodorus describes, 
for otherwise the legend could not have selected Rhodes. The same 
thing is shown by Plutarch’s story 3 that the cloak which Alexander 
wore at Gaugamela over his armour, and which he always did wear in 

1 Berve x, 247 sq., followed by Ehrenberg, op. ctt. p. 18. 

2 Arr. 11, 20, 2. 3 Curt, iv, 5, 9, after the fall of Tyre. 

4 Curt, iv, j, 9. Curtius’ detailed statement, iv, 8, 12, that the garrisons of 
Chios and Rhodes were withdrawn in 331 must be correct; it presumably 
comes from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, and, in fact, they were no longer 
needed. Some, however, have followed Diodorus, xvm, 8,1, who says the 
Rhodians expelled their garrison soon after Alexander’s death. He, how- 
ever, only has a one-line statement, sandwiched in between the connected 
events of Peithon’s victory over the mutineers in the Farther East and the 
Lamian war; it is brought in b propos of nothing at all, and may well be a 
later insertion; if it be Diodorus’ own statement, it may suggest that book 
xvm, like xvii (§ F, p. 80 n. 1), never had a final revision. The statement 
cannot be true, because Harpalus’ confidential slave fled to Rhodes 
(Paus. 11, 33, 4), which shows that, towards the end of Alexander’s life, 
Rhodes was not in his hands, despite die mention of Philoxenus (post). 

5 Alex, xxxii, cropapdmpov ipyexcrfqc. 
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battle, was a gift from the city of Rhodes; it was of very special 
workmanship, the maker being named. The belief of some writers that 
Rhodes was subject to an official of Alexander’s, Philoxenus, is a mere 
mistake, unsupported by evidence and due to their misunderstanding 
of Philoxenus’ position (see App. 3). 

Rhodes then, as so often, seems to have occupied a somewhat 
special position. As to Alexander’s relations with another city, Chios, 
on which so much has been written, there is no need for me to examine 
them here, for (he central fact is simple: Chios was almost in a state of 
anarchy, with the two factions slaughtering each other, and Alexander, 
as any other decent man would have done, intervened to stop the horror 
without waiting to inquire if he was legally entitled to do so. It has no 
bearing at all on Alexander’s position with regard to the Greek cities 
generally, any more than has his action at Ephesus, where he had 
stopped his friends from murdering their opponents. 1 

I must now consider that part of Bickermann’s theory on which he lays 
go much stress, that Alexander treated the Greek cities like conquered 
Asiatics; and here I must first return for a moment to Sardis and the 
Lydians. Arrian (Ptolemy) says that Alexander gave, 68wke, to 
Sardis and the Lydians generally the right to use the ancient vouoi of 
the Lydians, and set them free (i.e. from Persian rule).* Lydians had 
never been ‘free’, in the Greek sense; so far as Greeks knew, they had 
always been under the despotic rule of some king, most recently that of 
the kings of Persia, and with Persia’s rule removed they automatically 
became subject to Persia's conqueror; their position was entirely 
different from that of a Greek city-state. Consequently, anything that 
Alexander did for them, or for any Asiatics, really was a gift, an act of 
grace, as Ptolemy quite correctly says, and whatever he gave them he 
could give on his own terms; he -did in fact garrison the all-but-im- 
pregnable Sardis and appointed a satrap of Lydia, though that satrap 
had to take account of native v6pou (In fact, every satrap who desired to 
govern decently must have done the same thing.) Bickermann (p. 363) 
put together this passage and Alexander’s order to Alcimachus, already 
considered, and by means of the mistranslation which I have examined 
made these two totally different statements mean the same thing; and 
on this fundamentally wrong foundation he built up the theory, not 
merely that any liberty which the Greek cities had was a gift, an act of 

t Arr. 1, 17, 11 sqq. One may agree with Arrian that Alexander £v itp t6tb 
sM!ok((ui. 

a Arr. 1, 17, 4, set out p. 209 n. 1. I suppose v6(joi does mean ‘laws’ here 
(king’s rescripts); but it would probably include ‘customs’. 
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grace, from Alexander (this has already been examined), but that 
Alexander treated Greeks and Asiatics alike, that is, that he treated 
Greeks like conquered Asiatics, as part of his Asiatic empire. To him, 
every city that joined Alexander was ‘conquered’. Of this I have said 
enough already; it remains to look at the reasons adduced for saying 
that Alexander treated Greeks like Asiatics. 

The first is that, in Asia, Alexander destroyed some Greek cities. 
Before looking at the three alleged cases, it may be well to ask, supposing 
this were true, how would it show that Alexander treated Greeks like 
Asiatics? Greek cities had often enough destroyed other Greek cities: 
Thebes had destroyed Plataea and Orchomenus, Sparta had destroyed 
Mantinea as a city, Croton had wiped out Sybaris; were they treating 
the cities they destroyed as part of their ‘empire’? What they were 
really doing was carrying the barbarous customs of Greek warfare one 
step further, a step which always aroused popular feeling. If Alexander’s 
destruction of Thebes was not treating Greeks like Asiatics, how could 
the (supposed) destruction of Halicarnassus be that, seeing that both 
were due to the same cause, very desperate resistance? But I had better 
look now at Bickermann’s three instances (p. 360), Halicarnassus, 
Gryneion, Lampsacus. 

Two questions can be asked about Halicarnassus: what does its 
‘destruction’ mean, and what sort of a city was it? I have shown else- 
where (§ F, p. 73) that we possess two authoritative accounts of the 
siege, that of Arrian (Ptolemy) from the point of view of the besiegers 
and that of Diodorus (the ' mercenaries’ source ’) from the point of view of 
the besieged, which supplement each other; the ‘besieged’ were Darius’ 
garrison, i.e. the Persian satrap Orontobates with his troops and Memnon 
with some of Darius’ Greek mercenaries; it does not appear that the 
townspeople, Greek or Carian, were resisting Alexander. Arrian says 
that the besieged fired the town; Alexander extinguished or tried to 
extinguish the fire, 1 and then destroyed the town himself, 4 which as it 
stands is nonsense. Diodorus naturally omits the firing of the town by 
the besieged, and merely says that Alexander destroyed it;3 he adds that 
Alexander surrounded the citadel of Salmacis, which the Persians still 
held, with a wall and ditch, while Ptolemy adds that he left a garrison 
in the town, 4 presumably to besiege Salmacis, which he could not have 
done had the town been destroyed. Clearly what happened was that 
the garrison tried to destroy the town and Alexander prevented it, but 
cleared a space round Salmacis for his siege works. The ‘destruction’ 

i Arr. I, 23, 3 sqq. 2 lb. 23, < 5 , I; 48 a<pos KcrraaKd^a;. 

3 Diod. xvii, 27, < 5 . 4 Arr. 1, 23, <S, 91/AaKfiv tyKorraAnrcbv. 
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of Halicarnassus was then at most a very partial affair, largely due to the 
Persian garrison; Alexander did not sell any of the inhabitants, who had 
not been fighting against him, and the Mausoleum remained to be one 
of the seven wonders of the Hellenistic world. 

But what sort of a ‘ Greek’ city was this Halicarnassus, in any case? 
Its Anatolian name shows that, when Greeks first settled there, they 
settled in what was already an Anatolian (in this case Carian) town, as 
they did in Miletus, Ephesus, and many other places on the seaboard of 
Asia Minor. At first the Greeks got the upper hand, and the city ranked 
as one of the six cities of the Dorian Hexapolis, from which, however, it 
was expelled before Herodotus’ time; 1 but his story that this was due 
to one man’s peculation is most improbable, and the supposition, first 
voiced by Grote, that it happened because the place was ceasing to be 
Greek and becoming Carian is certainly correct; Herodotus himself, 
though half a Carian, never lived or worked there. For by the fifth 
century, though the Greeks may have retained Greek organisation in 
their own community,* the town was really in the hands of a family of 
Carian dynasts, that of Mausolus, one of whom, the famous Artemisia, 
commanded its contingent at Salamis; if it be true that the Greek and 
Carian organisations were working side by side, the phenomenon seems 
unique, 3 but the Greeks were losing ground, for in 460 they revolted to 
try to recover their autonomy. 4 In the fourth century the Persian 
king made a member of the Carian dynasty, Hecatomnus, satrap of the 
new Carian satrapy, and he set up his pccoiXsiov in Halicarnassus, 
though he subsequently transferred it to the religious centre of Caria, 
Mylasa; 3 his son Mausolus II brought the fJaalAeiov back to Hali- 
carnassus 6 and enlarged the town greatly by synoedsing into it six 
very populous towns of the Leleges,? who reinforced the already 
dominant Carian element, and it became the satrapal seat of Mausolus’ 
dynasty. 8 There is, I think, no certain case, and only one possible one , 9 
of a native paaiXstov being set up in a Greek or Greek-controlled dty; 
and though Halicarnassus in Alexander’s time probably still contained 

r Herod. 1, 144. 

a This depends on Michel 451. It seems a curious sort of organisation. 

3 See Swoboda, Staatsaltertiimer, p. 90 (in Hermann’s Lehrbuch *), again from 
Michel 451. 

4 Biirchner, 'Halikamassos’ in PW. 5 Strabo xiv, 7, 23 (659). 

6 Diod. xv, 90; Vitruv. 11, 8, rr. 

7 Strabo xui, 1, 59 (611), eOavBpiioicvTwv, 8 Strabo ib. 

9 The earlier Parthian kings seem for a time to have made Hecatompylos 
their capital, but whether it was Seleucus’ foundation or the older Median 
town seems uncertain. 
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a Greek element, it was essentially a Carian town. What happened 
after him is not material here. 

Halicarnassus then does nothing to prove Bickermann’s case. His 
second instance, Gryneion (p. 360), does even less. He says that the 
people of Gryneion, ‘ville eolienne’, were sold as slaves like the 
Tyrians. So they apparently were; but it was done by Philip’s general 
Parmenion in his capacity as commander of Philip’s expeditionary 
force, and has nothing to do with Alexander, whether at the moment 
(we do not know) Philip was still alive or not; 1 * Parmenion was still 
exercising his independent command, for as soon as Alexander was in 
the saddle he recalled him, for other reasons. That is decisive, and it is 
hardly necessary to consider what sort of a place Gryneion was. It had 
been a Greek irdAis once, one of the eleven Aeolian cities of Herodotus;* 
but it is known that many Greek settlements in Aeolis failed, 3 and 
Gryneion was one of the places which after Salamis Xerxes presented 
to Gongylus of Eretria. 4 He must have lost it, for it subsequently 
appears as one of the numerous little places which in the Athenian 
tribute-lists of the Confederacy of Delos were assessed at 1,000 
drachmae, practically the lowest assessment known. 5 At the end of the 
century, when Athens’ arm weakened, Gongylus’ younger son re- 
covered it, and Xenophon found him in possession of both Myrina 
and Gryneion. 6 The Athenian assessment shows that in the fifth century 
Gryneion had lost whatever importance it may have had, except for its 
temple; Strabo calls it a itoAlxviov of Myrina, 7 and Pliny refers to it as 
a ‘has-been’; 8 it is difficult to suppose that, when Parmenion took it, it 
had more than a Greek nucleus. The fact that it had a famous temple of a 
pre-Helletlic Anatolian god, Graedsed as Apollo, with an old (dpyalov) 


1 Diod. xvii, 7, 9. He leaves it uncertain whether Philip was actually still 
alive or not, and there is no other evidence. 

a Herod. I, 149. 

3 Strabo xiii, 3, 6 (622). See Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hellenen, 1, p. 81. 

4 Xen. Hell, in, 1, 6. 

j These lists were conveniently collected in S.E.G. v; see now B. D. Meritt, 
H. T. Wade-Gery, and M. F. Macgregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, 1 
(1939). The lists give no help as to whether a place was Greek, semi-Greek, 
or native; but they are conclusive for its relative importance or unimport- 
ance at the time. 

6 Xen. Hell in, 1, 6, cf. Anab. vii , 8, 8. Unfortunately in Hell, in, 1, 
Xenophon gives little indication of what towns in Aeolis were Greek and 
what native; he calls every inhabited place a irdAis indiscriminately. 

7 Strabo an, 3, 5 (622). 

8 Pliny V, 121, ‘Fuit et Grynia’. 
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oracle, 1 has no bearing on the matter, for the temple must have had its 
own separate organisation. 

Bickermann’s third instance is merely that Alexander meant to destroy 
Lampsacus, for which he cites Pausanias’ story,* there being no other 
evidence. The story is that the people of Lampsacus sent their fellow- 
citizen Anaximenes, the historian, to plead for them ; Alexander meant to 
destroy Lampsacus and, when he found out why Anaximenes had come, 
swore that he would refuse whatever he asked, whereon Anaximenes 
said ‘Destroy Lampsacus*. Did Alexander cross the Hellespont to 
play at children’s games? The story is only one of the many fables so 
common in the Alexander-story. The form of Pausanias* previous 
sentence implies that Lampsacus set up Anaximenes’ statue at Olympia 
in his honour as an historian ; it is clear that there was nothing on the 
statue-base to say that he had once saved Lampsacus, for Pausanias 
disconnects that story from the statue. 

There is then no evidence for the statement that in Asia Alexander 
destroyed some Greek cities. Ehrenberg, however (op. cit. p. 15), who 
has adopted these stories from Bickermann to illustrate Alexander’s way 
of dealing with ‘refractory’ cities, has added a fourth case, Tralles, 
merely because, after Halicarnassus fell, Alexander is said to have sent 
his siege-train to Tralles (which had in fact joined him of itself). 5 He 
was bound to send his siege-train to Tralles; it was the nearest station 
to Halicarnassus on the Royal Road which Parmenion was to follow 
with the siege- and baggage-trains while he himself with a flying column 
went southward. 

Bickermann’s second argument (p. 349) for his thesis that Alexander 
treated Greeks like Asiatics is that Greek cities were subject to Alex- 
ander’s satraps. There is no mention anywhere of such a thing, and it 
has always been supposed that they were not; and there is a piece of 
evidence which is conclusive that they were not, the case of Aspendus. 4 
Aspendus was traditionally a foundation of Argos, 5 a strong and populous 
place; it was a Greek city, and Alexander treated it as such, but, like 
most places in Pamphylia, it must have contained a native element; even 
in the third century it easily admitted aliens to citizenship. 6 It also 

x Strabo xm, 3, j (622); for the temple see also O.G.I.S. 229, 1 . 85, 266, 1 . 18; 

Welles, Royal Correspondence , no. 57, 1 . 32; Jessen, ‘Gryneios’ in PW. 

2 Pans, vi, 18, 2= Jacoby 11, no. 72 (Anaximenes), T. 6. The words CnrtXslirero 

Si ’Avogiuivns ToadSe is do not mean that the story was Anaxi- 

menes’ own, and Jacoby does not include it among the fragments. 

3 Arr. 1, 18, 1. 4 Arr. 1, 26, 2-27, 4. 5 Strabo xiv, 4, 2 (667). 

6 For this inscription see A. Wilhelm, Neue Beitrage , iv, p. 61 ; M. Segre, 

Atgyptus, xiv, 1934, p. 253. 
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contained a pro-Persian element, and was rearing a stud of horses for 
Darius. The people made an agreement with Alexander (§uv0£|jievoi), 
which they broke after he passed on; he returned, they submitted to 
mercy, and he punished them by putting them back into the position 
they had occupied under Persian rule: they were subjected to his satrap 
and the <p6pos was reimposed. If Greek cities generally had been subject 
to his satraps, this would not have been a punishment; it would have 
been the normal course, 1 and would have been done on his first visit; 
also he could not have made a cvv0i l |Kr| with a subject city. 

Bickermann, however (p. 350), claims to find express evidence of a 
Greek city being subject to a satrap of Alexander’s in a well-known 
inscription; 1 he does not consider the inscription, but merely states as a 
fact that in 326/5 the Greek city of Gambreion formed part of the 
Lydian satrapy, though the most certain thing about this inscription is 
that it does not mention Gambreion, which moreover is not in Herodotus’ 
list of the Greek cities of Aeolis. As, however, the stone was found at 
Gambrei, Gambreion is probably the city in question, though there is 
no certainty; and though the Caicus valley, in which Gambreion stood, 
was more usually reckoned to the Mysian satrapy, it could have been 
at this time in the Lydian, of which Menander was satrap, for the 
boundary between the two satrapies is known to have varied at different 
times. 3 Xenophon says that in his day Gambreion was under the rule 
of a renegade Greek, to whose father Xerxes had presented it; 4 but as 
Xenophon calls every place in Aeolis, Greek or native, a ttAXis, this 
throws no light on its quality. But if it be the town of the inscription 
in question, we must suppose that by Alexander’s day it ranked as a 
Greek iroAis, as it did a century later; 5 for it seems certain that the 
inscription does refer to some Greek ttAAis, whatever it was. It is a 
lease by one private person to another of a piece of land, locality un- 
known, dated in the eleventh year of Alexander, Menander being 

1 Heuss, op. cit. p. 20 n. 2, saw this obvious fact, as did Bengtson, Philol. 92, 
1937, p. 140 n. 56. It is not answered by Ehrenberg, op. cit. p. 15 n. 1. 
Subsequently, however, Bengtson in Die Strategic in tier hellenistischen Zeit, 
I, 1937, p* 216, said that Alexander in his ‘last years’ put the Greek cities 
of Asia Minor under satraps, a statement copied from Bickermann. 

2 Ditt. 3 302. There is a misprint in Bickermann’s references, p. 349 n. 1. 

3 See Ernst Meyer, Die Gren^en der hellenistischen Staaten in Kleinasien, 1925 , 
pp. 2 sq., 8 sq. There may be confirmation of an extended Lydia at this 
lime in Arrian 1, 17, 7: Menander’s predecessor Asander was satrap 
AvSias xal Tij; fiAAqs Tfjs XTn0pi5&Tov Apxns; for if Trjs SAAriS meant only 
Ionia, one would have expected the formula already used in 1, 12, 8, 
2 rn 9 pt 84 cTriS 6 AuSfas xal Meovlas crarpcirrrr|S. 

4 Xen. Hell, ill, 1, 6 . 
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satrap and Isagoras prytanis. 1 Prof. Rostovtzeff showed long ago that 
it was a lease of King’s Land; 1 and as all King’s Land belonged to 
Alexander and was under his satrap, the transaction was properly and 
completely dated by Alexander’s regnal year. But why the dating by 
Isagoras also? At a later time, the eponymous magistrate of many 
Greek cities in Asia was called prytanis, and there are at least two cases 
of this in Aeolian Greek cities just after Alexander’s death; 3 Isagoras 
then was eponymous magistrate of some Greek city, whether Gambreion 
or another. What could a Greek city have had to do with a transaction 
in King’s Land? Only one answer is possible: Gambreion must have 
been the registration centre for the district in which lay the piece of 
land leased. There is no direct evidence that the Persian empire had a 
system of land registration, though it must have had, for it could never 
have been managed without one; 4 and Alexander must have retained in 
substance the Persian system, as he did the Persian satraps, for he can 
have had no time in his brief life to setup a new system; that was left for 
the Seleucids to do, though there is no need to discuss here how far their 
system 3 was the Persian system and how far modified by themselves. 

This lease, therefore, does not show that a Greek city was subject to 
Alexander’s satrap. 

Bickermann’s last reason (p. 349) is that Alexander dealt with Greek 
cities in Asia as his personal possession; the sole evidence adduced for 
this statement is the story, 6 given by Plutarch and Aelian, that Alexander 
offered to give to Phocion one of four cities in Asia, whichever he 
might choose. Neither writer calls them Greek cities; this addition, 

‘ ces villes grecques’, is Bickermann’s own. Whether or no this story be 
an echo of Artaxerxes’ alleged gift of the revenues of certain towns to 
Themistodes (which does at least make sense, Themistocles being on 
the spot), or an echo of Xerxes’ gifts of land and towns to Demaratus 

x BowiXaioirros ’Ms§<£v6pov, Sret EvSek&tcoi, MevdvSpou aonponroiovTos, tirl 
Trpvrrdwios ’lowydpov. 

a M. Rostowzew, Studien %ur Gesch. des romischen Kolonats , 19x0, p. 267. 

3 O.G.I.S. 2, 1 . 37 (Mitylene), 8, 1 . 103 (Eresus); later in Ephesus, Colophon, 
Methymna, Teos, Temnos, Pergamum, Phocaea. Note how in the case of 
the letter of Antigonus I to the Eresians (O.G.I.S. 8, 1 . 103) the Eresians, 
who were not his subjects, put on their official copy their own dating, 
Updravts MeMSupoj, for convenience of reference. 

4 See Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. p. 1033. 

5 W. L. Westermann, Class. Phil, xvi, 1921, p. 12; Rostovtzeff in C.A.H. 
VII, p. 167, and Seleucid Bothnia, p. 71; Tam, Hell. Civ .% p. 121. See 
O.G.I.S. 225. 

<5 Plut. Phocion, xvm; Aelian, V.H. 1, 25. 
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of Sparta and Gongylus of Eretria, 1 * it is certainly both untrue and 
foolish, for to give a town in Asia to a citizen of Athens resident in 
Athens has not, and cannot have, any meaning; and quite apart from 
that, Alexander is never recorded to have given so much as an estate 
in Asia, however small, to any of his Macedonian friends or generals, 
let alone to a Greek, though this was done by later rulers. I propose, 
however, to examine this story; this will show that it is a demonstrably 
late invention, and will, I hope, throw even more light on Bickermann’s 
‘Greek’ cities than has already been done. 

The four towns in Plutarch’s list are Elaia, Gergithos, Kios, and 
Mylasa; Aelian substitutes Patara for Gergithos. It will be seen that 
the first three in Plutarch’s list (I have rearranged his order) belong to 
what in Achaemenid times was Mysia, while Mylasa was far away in 
Caria, and conditions in the two countries differed considerably; Carians 
easily became hellenised and intermarried with Greeks — Herodotus, 
and perhaps Themistocles, 4 had Carian mothers and there was plenty 
of Carian blood in Miletus — while Mysians apparendy did not; the 
numerous small Greek settlements in Mysia often came to little on 
account of native pressure (Strabo xiix, 622 says there were once about 
thirty, but ‘not a few’ had died out), and after the destruction of 
Smyrna Cyme was the only one of importance. There was evidently 
more than one version of the Phodon story, and the original pre- 
sumably gave four places all together and therefore in Mysia, die name 
Mylasa having become substituted later for some other name, as e.g. 
Myrleia; but I will take Plutarch’s story as it stands. 

Elaia was not Greek at all; it is not, as from its position if a Greek 
settlement it must have been, in Herodotus’ list (1, 149) of the Greek 
dties of Aeolis, and in the Athenian tribute-lists of the Confederacy of 
Delos already noticed it is more usually, though not always, referred 
to as ’EAccfoc irotpdt MOpivccv, which shows its unimportance; it was one 
of a number of little places, some unknown, which were assessed for 
tribute at (practically) the lowest figure, 1,000 drachmae; many of the 
towns and places, like the tribes, in these lists are not Greek, but die 
lists do not distinguish. It was practically unknown till the Attalids 
made it the port of Pergamum and began to hellenise it; their acquisition 
of the place cannot be earlier than Eumenes I (263-241), 3 and its enlarge- 
ment 4 must, like that of Pergamum, be essentially due to Attalus I. 

1 Xen. Hell, m, 1,6. 2 The famous epitaph, however, calls her Thradan. 

3 Ernst Meyer, op. cit. p. 97. 

4 Strabo xm, 3, j (622), Aiy 4 va Syovaav *al vaua-raSuov tSSv ’AttoAikcov 

paoiAtuv. 
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Like many other places when they began to become hellenised, it took 
to itself a foundation legend from the heroic world: it was founded by 
Menestheus, who led the Athenian contingent against Troy, 1 and whose 
name, in compliment to Athens, thus appears at both ends of the 
Mediterranean.® 

No polls named Gergithos ever existed. Herodotus (v, 22) knew 
of an Anatolian people or tribe called Gergithes, who lived in Aeolis; 
Strabo amplifies this by saying that their town, called after the Persian 
fashion al npytSes, ‘the Gergithes ’, was in the territory of Cyme, where 
in his day there was still a place (t6tto;) called Gergithion. 3 Prior to 
Xerxes’ reign the Gergithes went northward 4 and occupied a stretch of 
country between Ilium and Lampsacus, part of the tribe being ultimately 
in the territory of each city; 5 when Xerxes went from Ilium to Abydos 
he passed on his left Rhoeteum and Dardanus and on his right the 
Gergithes. 6 Here they built a town, which they fortified; Xenophon 
calls it indifferently ti’iv npyi6ot or rf|V tSv TepyiSfcov iroAtv {Hell. 
Ill, 1, 15, 19, 22); Strabo shows it was not a ttoAis, a term used indis- 
criminately by Xenophon for every inhabited place. This is where the 
tribe was in Alexander’s day; but Attalus I destroyed their town there 
(Strabo calls it a ymplov) and moved the people to the head of the 
Calais valley, where he settled them in a village or native town (kcouti) 
which became known as Gergitha. 7 

Kios probably was a Greek settlement at the start, for Pliny (v, 144) 
says that Miletus founded it as an outlet for the Phrygian trade. But it 
disappointed expectations, and in the fifth century was both small and 
barbarised (which does not mean that no Greeks remained there, but 
that they had been swamped by the natives); in the Athenian tribute- 
lists it is one of the many insignificant places assessed at 1,000 drachmae, 

1 Strabo xm, 3, j (622). 

2 In Spain, Strabo in, 1, 9 (140); in South Italy, vi, 1, 10 (261). 

3 Strabo xm, 1, 19 (589). 

4 'Went northward’: this follows from the subsequent notes and from 
Strabo xm, 1, 19 (589), who says they came from the Gergithes of Cyme. 
As the name remained in Cyme’s territory, some part of the tribe may 
have remained behind. 

5 Ilium: rspyi8(a (yckpa) in Ilium’s territory, O.G.I.S. 221, 11, 1 . 24 (with 
Dittenberger’s note 7, which must be right) = Welles, op. cit. no. 10, 1 . 6. 
Lampsacus : in Strabo’s day, xm, r, 19 (389), there was still a place, tAttos, 
called TepyKhov in Lampsacus’ territory. Of course city territories might 
vary at different times. 

6 Herod, vu, 43. The map to ch. 11 in A. H. M. Jones, Cities of the Eastern 
Roman Provinces , 1937, puts them south of Ilium, which must be a slip. 

7 Strabo xni, 1, 70 (<Si<S). 
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and Herodotus calls it ‘Mysian Kios’, 1 2 which, as no other Kios is 
known, means that it had become a Mysian town. All through 
Alexander’s reign it was in the hands of a Persian dynast, Mithridates, 
uncle of the founder of the kingdom of Pontus, who ruled there from 
337 to 302.* While he lived, the place was never in the Hellespontine 
(formerly Mysian) satrapy; this is shown by the fact that when in 318 
Antigonus drove out the satrap of that satrapy, Arrhidaeus, he fled 
for refuge to Kios, i.e. to Mithridates. 3 Subsequently, Mithridates 
became Antigonus’ vassal, 4 * and the town, which he had presumably 
enlarged, in due course became hellenised and of more consequence, and 
in the usual way adopted as its founder either Heracles 3 or his com- 
panion Elios; 6 * but Alexander never had anything to do with Kios, and 
it was never his to give away, had he so wished. 

Mylasa in Caria was in the fifth century b.c. a purely Carian village, 
distinguished as a centre of the Carian religion; it had an old shrine of 
the Carian Zeus common to three tribes, Carians, Lydians, and 
Mysians, in which no other peoples participated.? In the troubles of 
the Ionian revolt, the Carians, hearing that a Persian column meant to 
attack ‘their cities’, ambushed and destroyed it under the lead of a man 
of Mylasa, showing again that Mylasa was a Carian community. 8 * It 
never in fact even acquired a Greek foundation legend of the usual type. 
As regards the fourth century, Strabo has a good deal to say about the 
place; he calls it a K»uq,9 a word he correctly uses to mean, not only a 
village, but a native town which had no polls organisation; it was the 
birthplace and seat (pacriAsiov) of the Carian satrap Hecatomnus, 10 
father of the Mausolus who transferred the fJccctiteiov to Halicarnassus. 11 
It has been claimed that in Mausolus’ time the larger Carian towns, at 
any rate, were ‘completely hellenised’, and in .support of this a well- 
known inscription from Mylasa , 11 containing three decrees ranging from 
367-366 to 353-352, has been cited as having been ‘passed in full 
constitutional form and recorded in Greek’. 13 I am afraid that in fact 
these documents show the exact opposite. They reveal no trace of a 

1 Herod, v, 122, Kto; f| MuctIt], 

2 Diod. xx, xn, 4; see Ernst Meyer, op. cit. pp. 157 sqq. and Beloch, Gr . 
Gesch. 1 IV, 2, pp. 214 sq, 

3 Diod. xviii, 72, 2. 4 Diod. xx, in, 4. 

5 Heracles Kriarris on coins. 6 Strabo xn, 4, '3 (564). 

7 Herod. 1, 171; Strabo xiv, 2, 23 (659). It had not even a town-name; it 

was t& MCrActacc. 

8 Herod, v, 121. 9 Strabo lb. 10 Strabo ib. 

11 See p. 218 ante on the incompatibility of paotAsiov and irdXis. 

12 Ditt. 3 167. 13 A. H. M. Jones, op. cit. p. 30. 
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polls organisation; they record decrees, but these are dated, not by any 
city magistrate, but by the year of Artaxerxes the king, ‘ Mausolus being 
satrap'; the decrees are passed by the Mylaseans in ecclesia, but no 
proposer is named, as he must have been in a Greek decree; all the 
proper names are Carian, and, above all, a decree of the ecclesia is not 
valid until ratified by ‘the three tribes’, presumably the Carians, 
Lydians, and Mysians who shared the temple. What we really have here 
is an interesting glimpse of the developing native organisation of a 
Carian town; it is known from the case of Sardis 1 that a large native 
Anatolian town had some method of holding meetings and passing 
resolutions or ‘decrees’, but the method by which such an ecclesia was 
constituted is unknown. Any one who doubts that these decrees of 
Mylasa belong to a Carian town should compare widi them a decree of 
the neighbouring Greek city of Iasos,* evoked by the same occurrence 
and passed about the same time in similar circumstances. Iasos, too, 
was subject to Artaxerxes and to the satrap Mausolus, but its decree is 
totally different; it is passed by pouAi*| and Srjuos in the usual form and 
dated not by the king but by the eponymous Greek magistrate of the 
city; it names all the usual Greek magistracies and their holders, and 
there are tribes and prytanies with long lists of Greek names. Of course 
there is the fact that the Mylasa documents are written in Greek; but 
what this shows is, not that Mylasa was a Greek iroAis, but that hel- 
lenisation was (as is known) beginning in Mausolus’ satrapy. Mausolus 
has often been treated as a helleniser before Alexander, and we may here 
have an instance, but no one who is familiar with the fortunes of the 
Greeks in inner Asia later will attach too much importance to the use of 
Greek in official documents; it was the first thing any native town did 
when it started to hellenise itself or to be hellenised by some ruler, 3 and 
there are cases enough of the use of Greek, which was a conquering 
tongue, in places where there can have been no Greeks to speak of. 4 In 

i Ditt.’ 273. 2 Ditt.3 169. 

3 A good instance is the decree of Anisa in Cappadocia, Michel 546, on which 
see Fr. Cumont, Rev, E.A. xxxiv, 1932, p. 135 and C.A.H. xi, p. 608; 
Tam, Bactria and India, p. 19; M. Rostovtzeff, Soc, and Econ. Hist, pp. 840, 
1533 n - 110 (with further literature). 

4 Beside the well-known phenomena from Parthia— the Avroman leases, 
coin legends, and other documents— I will cite here two Greek documents 
from Georgia, which was quite outside the Greek sphere. One, C.I.L. in, 
6051, from Mexeta (Tiflis), of Vespasian’s time, has long been known; the 
other is a substantial funerary inscription in Greek and Georgian from 
Armazi near Tiflis, third quarter of the second century a.d.: G. Tseretheli, 
A bilingual inscription from Armani, Bulletin of the Marr Institute of 
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the reign of Anriochus I or II a synoecism took place at Mylasa 1 (it was 
probably then that it became a Greek polis), and in due course we reach 
the marble-built toSAis d^ioAoyp; known to Strabo; 5 but all this has 
nothing to do with Alexander. 

I need not pause over Aelian's Pataka. It was a Lydan town of the 
Lycian League, first hellenised, how far is not known, by Ptolemy II. 3 

It is now self-evident that the date of the Phodon story is much later 
than Alexander’s time; for that story presupposes, first that the name 
Elaia was, at the least, generally known, which ; show9 that it cannot 
have originated earlier than the reign of Attalus I, and secondly that 
the position of Kios in Alexander’s reign had been completely for- 
gotten, which might make it even later. It was pure invention; there 
may once have been more versions than the two now extant. 

Such are the four ‘Greek’ dries which, according to Bickermann, 
Alexander dealt with as his personal possession. But I am afraid that 
any town is what he wants it to be at the moment. Besides those already 
noticed, on p. 363 Mallos is a Greek dty (descendants of Argives) ; on 
p. 364 it is a native Cilidan town. On p. 349 Mylasa is a Greek dty; 
on p. 369 it is contrasted with a Greek dty, Priene, as being ‘une ville 
provindale*. On p. 369 the Greek Aspendus in Pamphylia becomes 
‘ces Pisidiens’; on p. 371 the KcrroiKia Naulochos in Priene’s territory 
is ‘une ville libre du royaume asiatique’, after he has spent many pages 
in dedaring that there was no such thing. 

At the end of the article Bickermann brings in the Seleucids and the 
notorious remark of Anriochus 1 H/ so often misunderstood; this need 
not be considered here, for what any Seleudd did is no evidence for 
Alexander, with whom alone I am concerned. I have been through this 
article in great detail, partly because those who have accepted it have 
added no fresh arguments, but chiefly because the questions raised are 
vital for our conception of Alexander; I need not say more than that its 
failure to prove its thesis is complete. 

Languages, History, and Material Culture, xnr, 194a (in Georgian with a 
shortened English translation) ; M. N. Tod ,J.R.S. xxxni, 1943, p. 8a. Gems 
with Greek inscriptions have also been found at Armazi : Tseretheli, op. c it. 
pp. 69 sq. 

1 For this inscription see Ernst Meyer, op. cit. p. 128, and for the date 
L. Robert, Rev. E.A. xxxvi, 1934, p. 525. 

2 Strabo xrv, 2, 22-3 (658-9). 3 Strabo ib, 

4 Livy xxxiii, 38, 6; better given, Polyb. xvm, 51, 9, -rvyxdvnv Tfls 
itevflspias ... 6iit Tfjs ainroO x^piTos. 
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II. The League of Corinth 

Were the Greek cities on the mainland of Asia Minor joined to the 
League of Corinth or not? 

There is no express evidence for any single city, but the argument 
from silence means little. No one has ever supposed that the semi- 
Greek cities in Pamphylia and Cilicia became members of the League; 
but there would be no difficulty in supposing that it applied only to the 
cities of the Aegean seaboard, facing old Greece. It could be argued 
that the reason why there was no treaty of ouppocxict between Alexander 
and any of these Greek cities was because all were taken up into a 
greater cruppccxla, the League; but I think the real reason was the one 
I have already given, that Alexander was sure of the democracies in 
any case and all his thought was directed to the war. 

The arguments for the inclusion of the Greek cities of the mainland 
in the League were best given by Wilcken. 1 Berve, who followed him, 
set them out neatly under four heads, with some supplements of his 
own; 1 1 will just run through his four heads. 

(1) These cities had fXeufiepfa, ocOrovopicc, and freedom from 
<p6po$; so had the cities of the League; therefore these cities were in the 
League. This is obviously no argument; it would have made every free 
Greek city from Sicily to the Euxine a member. 

(2) Chios was in the League, 3 and was very near the mainland 
coast. If that coast had not been League territory, the traitors from 
Chios, who were only exiled from League territory, had an easy refuge 
close at hand. Some have seen much force in this; I fear I cannot. The 
escaped traitor would have to take refuge either in a city, which would 
not risk war with Alexander by declining to hand him over, or in the 
country, where the satrap of Lydia could pick him up if it seemed 
worth while. And in fact, under the Peace of Antalcidas, Chios and 
the adjacent mainland had already, before Alexander, once belonged 
to two very different political systems. 

1 U. Wilcken, S.B. Berlin, xvi, 1922, pp. 105 sqq. Wilcken, however, was 
afterwards convinced by Ehrenberg’s study, and agreed that they were 
not in the League: S.B. Berlin, xxvm, 1938, p. 302 n. 5. 

2 Berve 1, p. 250. 

3 Ditt. 3 283. I have not been convinced by Ehrenberg’s long argument to 
the contrary, op. c it. pp. 23-9; the inscription is clear enough on this point, 
though some have managed to disbelieve it. Alexander’s title fJaciXePs 
has no more to do with die matter than British allusions to ‘Kaiser 
Wilhelm’ or ‘the Kaiser’ in 1914-18; what else could Alexander call 
himself or the Chians call him? 
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(3) is the pompe of Ptolemy II, the real argument, which I shall come 
to; and (4) turns on Philoxenus, whose position has been more mis- 
understood than that of any other figure in the Alexander-story; I have 
explained his real office, stated clearly enough in our sources, in App. 3. 
What Berve says is that the superintendence of the internal relation- 
ships of two sets of communities, the mainland cities and the Island 
Greeks, the latter of whom were in the League, was exercised by the 
same official, Philoxenus; therefore the mainland cities were probably 
in the League also. But the only evidence he can produce for this 
supposed position of Philoxenus is two worthless stories, dealt with 
in App. 3, which have no chance of being true; and his theory shatters 
both on Philoxenus’ real position and on the powers and duties of 
Antipater, for which see p. 202 n. 4. 

Against the inclusion of the mainland cities in the League I may refer 
to the very long argument in Ehrenberg’s study already cited. I am 
not going through it, for I am not arguing that they were included; the 
part relating to the pompe of Ptolemy II will be noticed presently. But 
the study is not conclusive, though Wilcken thought otherwise; and, 
apart from its refinements in the matter of the Island Greeks, which 
I cannot accept, it is spoilt by the author’s belief in Bickermann’s ‘im- 
portant discovery’, which is mixed up with the question of the League. 

I turn to the pompe of Ptolemy II, described by Callixenus; 1 2 whether 
my date, 279-278, or Otto’s, 271-270, be correct — one of the two it 
must be — is immaterial here. What is material is that the pompe was 
quite certainly a triumph , a and as such would be expected to refer to 
past events and not to future ones; and what has to be considered here 
is the appearance in the procession of a figure of the city of Corinth 
wearing a golden diadem and standing on a wheeled platform which 
was followed by women representing ‘the cities of Ionia and the other 
Greek cities of Asia and the Islands, as many as had been under Persian 
rule’. 3 On the same wheeled platform with Corinth were figures of 

1 Athen, v, 197c sqq. 

2 W. Otto, Beitrage % ur Seleukidengeschichte, 1928, pp. 6 sqq., Zeit. d. 6 
Ptolemaers, 1934, p. 83 n. < 5 ; Tam, Hermes lxv, 1930, p. 447 n. 2 

mi, 1933, pp. 59 sq-i F. Caspari, Hermes lxviii, 1933, p. 407; E. Kome- 
mann, Die Alexandergesch. d. K. Ptolemaios /, 1935, p. 225 n. 22; cf. 
Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 194. 

3 Athen. v, 201 D, K6piv0os 6’ f| ir6Ais Ttapsorwcra t$ rTroAepalCj) icrreipdcvcoTO 
BiaBi'iucm xpvacp . . . 64 -rsTpaxOxAcp tccutij fixoAoWow yuvatxss txovcrai 
Ip&Tia TroAureAf} xal xiauov TrpooriyopeOovro 84 tt6Aei;, at ts &tt’ ’Iwvfas 
xal (at) Aonral ‘EAAr)viSss oval Tf|V ’Aalav xal t&s vinous xcrroixoOcrai Curd 
toOs ntpaas 4 r 4 x 0 Ti<jav. 
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Alexander and Ptolemy I, and two gods, Priapus and Arete, whose 
meaning is obscure. The single MS. of Athenaeus describes Corinth as 
ircfpeoTttcra Ttp TTToAspaicp, for which Wilamowitz conjectured irap- 
ecrc&oa tco ’AAe§&v8pcp. Wilcken in 1922, adopting this conjecture and 
taking the passage to mean that the Greek cities of Asia were following 
Alexander and Corinth, thought that this must mean that in Alexander’s 
reign these cities belonged to the League of Corinth, though he felt it 
strange that Ptolemy II should be alluding to such a long-past political 
combination. The belief that the reference is to the League of Corinth 
has been followed by several writers; were it so, ca.dk quaestio. But 
Ehrenberg must be right in his view 1 * that there is no reference to the 
League of Corinth. Certainly he begins his examination with a mistake 
in his reconstruction of the position of the figures on the wheeled 
platform (see the plan on his p. 7); it is certain from Athenaeus’ 
irapEcrrcocra that Corinth stood beside (i.e. had some intimate connection 
with) either Ptolemy or Alexander, while he makes her stand in a back 
row behind Alexander, which is not only wrong but meaningless. But 
he has done service in pointing out that, as Athenaeus says, the women 
who represented the Greek cities were not following either Alexander 
(as Wilcken took it) or Ptolemy, but the wheeled platform on which 
they two and Corinth stood; and that seems to justify him (p. 8) in 
saying that the pompe cannot settle the question of how Alexander 
dealt with and organised the ‘released Greek cities’, though I should 
hardly agree with his positive conclusion that the passage under 
examination shows ‘the general tendency to connect the house of the 
Ptolemies, as whose protagonist Alexander figured here as elsewhere, 
with the Greek world, with the mother country, with the Islands, and 
with the cities of Asia Minor’. Long ago I referred to this figure of 
Corinth as symbolic of the headship of the Greek world;* but this 
concept depended on the figure referring (as I then thought and said) 
both to the League of Corinth in the past and to the plans of the 
Ptolemies for the future, and I should hardly maintain this to-day either. 

For there is one item in Callixenus’ account to which neither I nor, 
as far as I know, anyone else has ever paid proper attention: Corinth 
wears the diadem. 3 This can only mean that Corinth was, or symbolised, 
a Sovereign State. 4 But that was not true of ‘present day’; whether in 

1 Op, ctt. pp. 2-8. 2 Tam, Antigonos Gonatas, 1913, p. 371. 

3 Athen. v, 201 d, lors<pdv«To StaSi^uom xpw$. 

4 The diadem symbolised sovereignty, and Corinth’s diadem had nothing 

to do with the turreted mural crown which later became the distinguishing 
sign of the Fortune of a city; the figure in the pompe was not the Fortune 
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279-278 or 271-270, Corinth was merely a garrison town of Antigonus 
Gonatas. It was not true of the past; Alexander’s League of Corinth 
was not a State at all, let alone a Sovereign State; it was only a con- 
federacy of States. And it cannot refer to the future; for whatever the 
exact aim of the Ptolemies — of that policy of Ptolemy I, Ptolemy II, 
and Arsinoe II, which culminated in the Chremonidean war — it was 
certainly not to make of some Greek combination a Sovereign State 
alongside of their own. So far as I can see, therefore, Callixenus’ 
reference to Corinth is an insoluble crux, which cannot be used to 
prove or disprove anything unless or until someone shall find a 
convincing explanation of Corinth’s diadem. I have none to offer 
myself. 

So far, then, those who believe that Alexander joined the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor to the League of Corinth have failed to prove their 
point. Those who believe that he did not have failed also, but then they 
do not require to prove anything; the burden of proof lies on their 
opponents. But there are three things yet to notice which seem to me 
to invite us to accept the negative view. One is that the cities of the 
League had to, and did, furnish contingents of troops for the war, while 
the cities in Asia Minor furnished no troops. The second is that Anti- 
pater, Alexander’s deputy in the Presidency of the League, though 
responsible (seemingly) for ‘the safety of the islands of the Aegean 
(p. 202 n. 4 ante), had no authority on the mainland of Asia. And the 
third is the general course of the history after Alexander’s death. When 
he died, the League cities of old Greece at once tore up the Covenant 
of the League of Corinth and formed a new Hellenic League, with 
which they fought the Hellenic (Lamian) war; but we hear nothing 
throughout of any of the cities of Asia Minor. Later, Antigonus I and 
his son Demetrius, who acted politically as one person, got enough 
control to re-form the League of Corinth, with Demetrius in Alexander’s 
seat; and, though Antigonus claimed to stand in Alexander’s place and 
imitated his measures, the Greek cities of Asia Minor were not included 
in the new League, though Antigonus and his son were in a position 
to include them had they wished. Instead, Antigonus founded in Asia 
Minor two very peculiar Leagues, the Ilian and the Ionian, to include 
the cities of Aeolis and Ionia. Some used to believe that these two 
Leagues were creations of Alexander’s; it is certain that they were not. 
For three of these peculiar Leagues, all strongly resembling one another 

of Corinth but K6piv0os f| tt6Xis. When Miss P. Zancan, II monarcato 

ellenistico, 1934, p. 12, called Corinth’s diadem diadema turrito she was 

mixing up two quite different things. 
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and resembling nothing else in Greek history, 1 appear after Alexander’s 
death — the Ilian, Ionian, and Island Leagues; and as it has long been 
quite certain that it was Antigonus and Demetrius who founded the 
League of the Islanders, Andgonus must also have founded the Ilian 
and Ionian Leagues, as the three cannot be separated. And if Alexander 
had brought the Greek cities of Aeolis and Ionia into the League of 
Corinth, Antigonus could not have gone back on that when Demetrius 
re-formed that League. 

The probabilities then seem very strongly in favour of the view that 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor were not in the League of Corinth; 
I have accordingly adopted that view in this book. 

I may conclude with one general remark, which applies to both 
parts (i and n) of this study. Much of the trouble has arisen from 
Continental scholars finding it impossible to believe that Alexander did 
not organise these cities in some way or other; the League of Corinth 
was an obvious guess, and if that was rejected there seemed nothing 
for it but Bickermann’s theory that the cities were included in the general 
organisation of the Asiatic empire. But a Greek of the time would have 
seen nothing strange in these cities not being included in any organisa- 
tion but being left as separate units; indeed, he would have thought it 
the natural thing, and I agree with him. We only have evidence from 
two war years, the first two ; and Alexander had everything he wanted at 
the time if his friends in the individual cities were in power. What he 
might have done later, had he lived and been compelled, as he would 
have been compelled, to turn his mind seriously from conquest and 
exploration to administration, is useless speculation. 


8. ALEXANDER’S FOUNDATIONS 
I. The Cities generally 

There is much more to say on this matter than can be found in the 
usual books. The difficulties of the subject are considerable, the margin 
of uncertainty often substantial, the sources of confusion numerous. 
The first of them is that almost every classical writer uses irdAts (or 
oppidum) for every kind of collection of dwellings; Strabo is less in- 
accurate than most, but even he can be bad enough; the only writer 

i I listed the chief peculiarities briefly in Hell. Civ.* 1930, p. < 56 . For details 
see Swoboda’s StaatsahertSmer. 
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who can be relied on to use tt6Ais and other technical terms correctly is 
Isidore of Charax, because he is reproducing the Parthian survey. This 
has led, not only to extraordinary places being included among 
Alexander’s cities, but to much confusion in regard to military colonies; 
these often grew into cities later, and later writers call them TrdAeis 
because in their own day they were. The second is that, as time passed, 
the tendency to attribute to Alexander many things which he never 
did grew stronger and stronger till at the end, with the coming of 
Islam, it burst all bounds; probably hardly any Byzantine writer is 
worth anything here except Stephanus, who often preserved old 
material; even under the Roman Empire quite impossible places were 
attributed to Alexander, like Dion and Gerasa in Transjordania, or 
attributed themselves to him without any known reason, like Apollonia 
in Pisidia. A third source of trouble has been that no one who has 
written on the subject has understood that, as Alexander’s cities in the 
East all had the same official name, Alexandria, there naturally grew up 
for daily use a series of popular names, or nicknames, which largely 
ousted the official names altogether from the literature we possess; 1 
some lost official names have now been recovered from Oriental 
literatures, together with other valuable information, and more will 
doubtless come to light. There are also tile difficulties that some cities 
which are recorded to have been ordered, or even begun, were probably 
never finished; that Alexander certainly intended, and in two cases at 
least (Alexandria Troas and Ilium) promised, to build or refound cities 
which had not been taken in hand when he died; and perhaps I may add 
the amount of corruption in the lists we possess. A few things are 
certain. The statement that he founded over seventy cities 1 is a gross 
exaggeration. The first city he built was the great Alexandria by Egypt. 
Every one of his cities was named Alexandria. And nearly all his cities 
were east of the Tigris. The reason is obvious. Between the Aegean and 
the Tigris he had plenty of existing cities, Greek, Phoenician, Syrian, 
Babylonian; between the Tigris and India hardly a couple. Of the three 
principal writers on this subject, Droysen, 3 in his famous Appendix, 
collected almost every scrap of material then known about every in- 
habited place which any one had ever connected with Alexander; it is 
still a useful corpus of references, and his outstanding ability occasionally 
made his judgement truer than that of his successors, in spite of the 

1 I have explained the system of nicknames fully in Bactria and India , 
pp. 13-16. 

2 Plutarch, De Alexandra fortuna, 1, 328 s. 

3 Hellenismus in, 2, pp. 189 sqq. (2nd German ed. 1877). 
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increase in knowledge since. Berve 1 is practically Droysen pruned and 
trimmed. Tscherikower* did good service by emphasising the import- 
ance of the military colony, and sometimes his criticism is valuable; 
but much has been learnt about the Farther East since he wrote. I did 
a good deal for some of the cities of the Farther East in Bactria and 
India and in a subsequent article on Alexandria-Termez ,3 but much 
remains to be done; Alexandria in Makarene, for example, has had to 
have a study to itself. 4 Both Berve and Tscherikower declined to 
consider that valuable Hellenistic document, the list of Alexandras in 
the Alexander-Romance, which I hope to get on to its proper footing. 

I take first those cities which are certain. There are six which, with 
whatever vicissitudes, are represented by towns to-day: Alexandria by 
Egypt, Alexandria in Aria (Herat), Alexandria in Arachosia (Ghazni), 
Alexandria in Margiane (Merv), Alexandria on the Oxus in Sogdiana 
(Termez), Alexandria Eschate on the Jaxartes (Chodjend). There are 
seven others which, though not represented by towns to-day, existed 
(or were represented) well down into Greek history: Alexandria in 
Susiana, twice refounded, at the then mouth of the Tigris, Alexandria- 
Prophthasia in Seistan, Alexandria-Bactra, Alexandria of the Caucasus, 
Alexandria Bucephala on the Jhelum, Alexandria Iomousa on the 
Chenab, and Alexandria in Makarene. It is curious that this number, 
thirteen, should be the number given for the original list in the Romance ; 
but this is mere coincidence, for they are not the same thirteen. Two 
things will be noticed at once: that all these, except Alexandria in 
Egypt, are east of the Tigris, and that all bore the name Alexandria. 

I must run through this list: Alexandria in Aria , 3 like Alexandria by 
Egypt, needs no comment. 

Alexandria in Arachosia was certainly Ghazni, as Droysen saw, and 
not Candahar, as usually given since. I have dealt with this at length 
elsewhere. 6 

Alexandria in Margiane (Merv) 7 has often been doubted, and Berve 
omits it altogether; the reason has been that, in spite of die perfectly 

I Alexanderreich I, pp. 291 sqq. 

a V. Tscherikower, ‘Die hellenistischen Stadtegriindungen von Alexander 
den Grossen bis auf die Romerzeit’, Philol. Supp.Bd. xix, Heft 1, 1927. 

3 Tarn, ‘Two Seleucid Studies: II. Tarmita’, J.H.S. lx, 1940, p. 89. 
Referred to as ‘Tarmita’. 

4 Part 11 of this Appendix. 

5 Isidore 15 (the Parthian survey); Strabo xi, 8, 9 (5 14), 10, 1 (316); xv, 2, 8 
(723); Pliny vi, 61, 93. These writers show that it was not Artacoana. 

6 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 470 sq. See p. 249 post. 

7 Pliny vi, 47; the Syriac version of the Romance li_st (post). 
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plain evidence about the city, it is not recorded that Alexander was at 
Merv. This is immaterial; even if he were really never there in person, 
could he not give orders? I have considered the destruction and re- 
foundation (by Antiochus I) of Alexandria-Merv, and its place in a 
much larger story, in ‘Tarmita’ (p. 234 n. 3); but there are two points 
to add. One is that, as the early Seleucids never used the Alexander- 
name, and as no Macedonian ruler was active on the north-eastern 
marches between Alexander and Antiochus I (293-280 in the East), 
who refounded this city as an Antioch, the Alexander-name can only 
have got there through Alexander himself; the other is the explicit 
testimony of the Hellenistic Romance list to the existence of this 
Alexandria. 

That Alexandria on the Oxus in Sogdiana, given by Claudius 
Ptolemy (vi, 12, 6), was the modern Termez, is a very recent discovery, 
the key having been supplied by the Tibetan translator of a Sanskrit 
work; 1 2 the native name of the place was Tarmita. The Alexandria there 
was destroyed when Alexandria-Merv was destroyed; it was refounded 
by Antiochus I as Antioch Tarmata or Tharmata at the same time as 
Antioch-Merv, and subsequently refounded by Demetrius of Bactria 
as a Demetrias; the native name, as was usual, finally came back again, 
medieval Termedh, modern Termez. I have given the complete story 
and references in my ‘Tarmita’; I need only add that, now that this 
Alexandria is established, it can be recognised in the lists in Stephanus 
and the Romance (post), and is probably referred to in Plutarch, 
Mor. 328 F, on which see part III of this Appendix. Possibly it will be 
detected elsewhere. 

The foundation and completion of Alexandria on the Jaxartes are 
given by Arrian; 1 it was destroyed when the Alexandras at Merv and 
Tarmita were destroyed and was rebuilt by Antiochus I as Antioch ‘in 
Scythia ’, i.e. in * Saca-land beyond Sogd ’ ; for the story see my ‘Tarmita ’. 
I may note here, as it will recur, that Sogd was, properly speaking, not 
the whole of the political division known to Greeks as Sogdiana, but 
was the country between the Oxus and the mountains north of Samar- 
cand; the country between these mountains and the Jaxartes (Syr 
Daria), belonging to a different water-system, was to Persians ‘ Saca-land 
beyond Sogd’, as on the Hamadan gold plate of Darius I, 3 but Greeks 
wrongly called it Scythia, hence the appearance of this Alexandria as 

1 S. LbA,Journ. As'tatique, 1933, p. 271 n. 1. 

2 Arr. iv, 1, 3; 4, 1. 

3 S. Smith, J.R.A.S. 1926, p. 435; E. Herzfeld, Memoirs of the Arch. Survey 

of India, xxxiv, 1928; Tarn, Bactria and India , Index, s.v. Sogd. 
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Alexandria ‘in Scythia’ in the Romance list, and that of Antioch ‘in 
Scythia’ noticed above, 

Alexandria in Susiana at the mouth of the Tigris, successively an 
Antioch and the famous trading port Charax of Hyspaosines, requires 
no comment; details are given in the usual books. 

Alexandria-Prophthasia on the Hamun lake in Seistan, subsequently 
the capital of that East Parthian realm of the Surens which finally 
attained to such extension and power under Gondofares, has been very 
fully treated by me elsewhere, to which I must refer. 1 The Alexander- 
name dropped out of Greek literature, but was preserved by Pan-ku in 
the Cfiien-han-shu (Annals of the Former Han). A fresh examination 
of the passage in Plutarch ( Mor . 328F) which, alone in Greek literature, 
indicates this city’s importance will be found in part ill of this Appendix. 

Alexandria-Bactra.* Again the Alexander-name, which shows that 
Alexander refounded Bactra as an Alexandria, would have dropped out 
of Greek literature but for Stephanus and the Romance list. It is given 
by Ssu-ma Ch’ien in the Shi-ki , chap. 123, and by Fan-ye in the 
Hott-han-shu . 3 

Alexandria of the Caucasus, known to the peoples about it as ‘the 
Greek city’, 4 is better known than any Alexandria except the Egyptian. 5 
For its locality see App. 6 to my Bactria and India? the evidence from 
literature is complete, but the excavation being carried on at Begram 
has still to speak. 

Alexandria-Bucephala on the east bank of the Jhelum was important 
later as the capital of the Indo-Greek king Hippostratus, 7 and is 
mentioned as late as the Periplus. Those modern books which do not 
leave its position ambiguous all place it on the west bank, though every 
Alexander-historian we possess, with one exception, is indeterminate, 
merely saying that Nicaea and Bucephala stood one on each side of the 
river; the one exception, the Metz Epitome, places it on the east bank. 
I have not troubled to trace the origin of this modem error, copied by 
one writer from another for a long time, because it is immaterial, since 
Claudius Ptolemy is conclusive that it stood on the east bank. In 
vn, 1, 45 he gives a list, not complete, of towns between the Indus and 

1 Tam, Bactria and India , pp. 14 (not Farah), 49, 347 (O-ik-san-li), 482. 

2 No. n in Stephanus’ list (post). 

3 The Chinese references are given in my Bactria and India, p. 115 n. 1. 

4 Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 341 ; part in of this Appendix. 

7 Its foundation, Arr. m, 28, 4; iv, 22, 4. 

6 Cf. the remarks of Sir j. Marshall, J.R.A.S. 1941, p. 87. 

7 Tam, Bactria and India, pp. 318, 326 sq. But see Addenda. 
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the Jhelum, i.e. west of the Jhelum; he follows this in 4 6 and 47 with a 
list of the towns east of the Jhelum, between that river and the Jumna; 
his list, which runs from west to east, begins with Bucephala (on the 
Jhelum), Sagala (between Jhelum and Chenab) and Iomousa (on the 
Chenab), and ends with Mathura (modem Muttra) on the Jumna. There 
is no doubt what he means, but in our text the sense has been obscured 
by the list beginning Trepl rov Bi8do-miv. So much I have given 
before, 1 but I did not indicate, as I should have done, that Ptolemy’s 
meaningless irspl is only a corruption in the text for trctpA. Confusion 
of these two prepositions in later Greek is not uncommon; I gave a 
complicated instance of it in Bactria and India , p. 235 n. 1, and for 
another quite obvious case of -Trepl displacing trapd in one of our 
texts s'ee post (in, p. 259). Of course the towns of Ptolerriy’s list did 
not all lie beside the Jhelum; they were strung out from the Jhelum to 
the Jumna; but to say of a list of names that it was trapdc (beside) a 
certain river, when in fact only one member of the list was, is a known 
usage; see Diod. xvm, J, 4 (the Gazetteer), where a string of satrapies 
are said to lie irapa t6v TAvaiv, though in fact only the first satrapy 
of the list, Sogdiana, did so. 

For Alexandria-Iomousa see my Bactria and India, pp. 246 sq. But 
I was, I think, wrong to equate it with the Alexandria at the junction of 
the Chenab and the Indus on the strength of Ptolemy’s co-ordinates, 
for several reasons: that town was only ordered to be built (Arr. vi, 
15, 2) and it is not known that it was ever finished; the position is too 
far south for a genuine Greek city of the eastern Punjab; and Ptolemy’s 
co-ordinates, always an uncertain guide in the East, slope the whole 
of his list progressively too far to the southward, till they bring 
Mathura (Muttra), whose position is accurately known, almost down 
to the Vindhya mountains. Iomousa was probably the Alexandria on 
the upper Chenab, which was completed, Arr. v, 29, 3. 

Last comes Alexandria in Makarene, a city which explains many 
things. The investigation here is of necessity a long one, and I have 
relegated it to part 11 of this Appendix. 

These thirteen Alexandrias seem to be the only ones of which any- 
thing is really known. But before going on, the problem of Alexandria 
kcct’ "Icraov in Syria, the modem Alexandretta, has to be considered. The 
formal evidence that this Alexandria was founded by Alexander is late 
and bad;* but it does not appear how else this city could have gdt there. 
That he did not found it after the battle of Issus is certain, and is 

1 Tarn, Bactria and India , pp. 245 sq. and 245 n. 3, 246 n. 1. 

2 It is all given in Droysen, op. cit. p. 200. 
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common ground to everybody; had he done so, it would have been the 
first .city he founded and its foundation must have been mentioned, 
whereas it is certain, from the amount of story and legend which 
gathered about its foundation, that his first city was Alexandria by 
Egypt. 1 For he knew, while in Syria and Egypt, that he had not yet 
met the real strength of the Persian Empire, and till after Gaugamela 
he did not know that he could conquer it; but he knew that Egypt was 
practically impregnable, or could be made so, and he founded his city 
there to be (among other things) the capital of the empire he had 
already conquered. On the other hand, it is certain that Alexandria by 
Issus did not attribute itself to him in Roman times, for the name is 
Hellenistic, as is shown by its occurrence in Strabo* and the Romance 
list, which is Hellenistic (post); and that list supplies good, though not 
impeccable, evidence that it was founded by Alexander. The view that 
it was probably founded by Antigonus or Seleucus is impossible; 
neither they nor any Successor ever used the Alexander-name. 3 Berve 
merely says ‘possibly Alexander’s’ but does not consider it. Droysen, 
who did consider it, naturally saw that it must be later than Gaugamela, 
and suggested that it was founded from Media, India, or Babylon, 
which at least makes sense. I can only see one possibility. After 
Gaugamela, Alexander sent Menes the Bodyguard from Susa to the 
coast to take charge of his sea-communications between Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Cilicia and Greece (App. 3, p. 176), and this was the occasion and 
purpose of its foundation, on Alexander’s order. But this, though the 
only possible guess, is still a guess only; a satisfactory solution of the 
problem is not possible. 

There were other Alexandrias, built or ordered, but there is little 
that can be made out about them. Alexandria-Nicaea on the west bank 
of the Jhelum, and Alexandria in Babylonia, 11 were certainly completed, 
and both appear in the Romance list, but that is all; it is just possible 

r So too Tscherikower, op. at. p. 143, though qualified as ‘die erste grosse 
Grtlndung’. 

a Strabo xiv, 5,19 (<376), in a list : Rhosos, Myriandros, Alexandria, Nicopolis, 
Mopsuestia. 

3 Tscherikower, p. 59 says probably Antigonus or Seleucus; A. H. M. Jones, 
Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 1937, p. 198, says probably Seleucus 
‘who Appian says founded many towns in honour of Alexander’. Appian 
Syr. J7 does not say ‘many’, but he does profess to give two, which show 
that his statement is a worthless blunder: one is a supposed Alexandropolis 
in India (see post on this form) and the other Alexandria Eschate on the 
Jaxartes. 

4 Arr. vu, 21, 7. 
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that there is a later indication of the existence of Nicaea . 1 Two more 
Alexandras in India were ordered or begun;* they never appear again, 
and if finished, which may be very doubtful, were probably swept away 
in Chandragupta’s conquest. Alexandria in Carmania 3 certainly existed, 
and must have been Alexander’s foundation; but the history of that 
province, so far as it can be recovered or guessed, centres entirely on 
the sea-port Harmozia-Zetis-Omana, precursor of the later Ormuz . 4 
There may perhaps have been an Alexandria in Mygdonia , 3 but no 
connection with Alexander appears, and if it existed it had nothing to 
do with the battle of Gaugamela, which was not fought in Mygdonia. 
A ‘city’ in the Paropamisadae, one day distant from Alexandria of the 
Caucasus, is attributed to Alexander ; 6 it can, at best, only have been 
a military settlement, whoever setded it; there was a good deal of 
settlement later in the Paropamisadae . 7 I have said quite enough else- 
where 8 about the absurdities given by Curtius, Justin, and others con- 
cerning the Indus Delta, including Pliny’s delightful Xylinepolis (a 
native £uAlvr| toSAis), which took in Droysen, Berve and Tscherikower. 

I come now to the problem of the name of Alexandria Troas, a city 
founded by Antigonus as an Antigoneia and then refounded by 
Lysimachus, who in modem works is generally said to have renamed it . 9 
r Tam, Bactria and India , p. 328. 

2 One at the confluence of Chenab and Indus was ordered, Arr. vi, 15, 2. 
Of the second, in the country of the Sogdi, Arrian vi, ij, 4 says fersixijsv 
and vecocrolKou; 4 ttoIei— imperfects, not aorists. 

3 Named in both Pliny vi, 107 and Ptolemy vi, 8, 14. 

4 Tam, Bactria and India , App. 12. 

•5 It depends solely on a very unsatisfactory passage in Pliny, vi, 42, where 
he mixes up Mygdonia and Arbelitis. Droysen, op. cit. pp. 208 sg., argued 
for a foundation near Arbela after Gaugamela, but is not convincing. The 
Armenian version of the Romance list (post) gives an Alexandria frrrl 
MsooTroTctulas, which might be Alexandria in Mygdonia; but the whole 
question of this town is so confused that the verdict must be ‘not proven’. 

6 Diod. xvii, 83, 2, reading <5AAtiv udAiv with Florentinus for the absurd 
dAAas irdAei;. Diodorus is referring to the first foundation of Alexandria 
of the Caucasus, not to Alexander’s invasion of India; so the place might 
have been the Nlxaictu ttAAiv (the name used proleptically) of Arr. iv, 
22, 6 . It is obvious that Alexander did not found another Tr6At$ so close to 
Alexandria. 

7 Tam, Bactria and India , p. 99. 8 lb. p. 244. 

9 The material passage is Strabo xm, 593; Lysimachus synoecised Iliuirf, 
5 te xcd ’AAs|ctv8peias fiSr; hrsusA^Bri, cruvepKi<Ju4vr|S Cm' 'Avrtydvov 
Kctl Trpotrnyopsuuivris ’Avnyovefas, prro(j3aAoCrcrr|S 84 ToOvopa. prro- 
fSaAoiiaris shows the city changed its name itself; hrepsAfitn here means 
refounded, it having just been used of Ilium where the refounding is 
described. 
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It is impossible to believe that one Successor, just once, used the Alexander- 
name, especially as elsewhere Lysimachus used his own, and, as a matter 
of fact, Strabo says nothing of the sort; he says that the city changed its 
name itself. How could it possibly do this? There is only one explana- 
tion. Alexander must have promised to found a city there (probably to 
refound an existing community) as he promised Ilium, but he did not 
live to do it. Antigonus did found it, but called it by his own name; 
the people felt cheated, and when Lysimachus refounded it he allowed 
them to take die name which they felt they ought to have had, die 
Alexander-name; it was good policy and good propaganda on his part. 
Strabo’s own explanation, that it was felt, ISo|s (or that Lysimachus 
felt) that the Successors should use Alexander’s name, is merely a 
faulty generalisation, whether on his part or on that of his source, from 
the real fact, viz. that in this particular case it was felt (or Lysimachus 
felt) that Antigonus should, in the circumstances , have used, or permitted 
the people to take, the Alexander-name. As to Alexander’s promise, it 
is recorded that, when master of his Empire, he had made a similar 
promise to Ilium in writing; 1 and as Lysimachus attended to Alexandria 
Troas before Ilium, Alexander’s promise to diat community, though not 
recorded, is certain. Indeed one can say when it was made. For the 
promise is confirmed by the strange fact that the city is sometimes 
called Alexandria on the Granicus,* or ‘in Granicus’, 3 though the river 
Granicus was far away; the identity of Alexandria on or in the Granicus 
with Alexandria Troas is certain. 4 As cities do not stand in rivers, and 
as, moreover, this city did not stand on the Granicus, the real phrase can 
only have been ‘of the Granicus’, and means that Alexander’s promise 
was made after his victory on that river; it was thus earlier than his 
promise to Ilium, which was why Lysimachus attended to Alexandria 
first, and the city adopted ‘of the Granicus’ as its nickname, to per- 
petuate its connection with the victory. 3 This is why both the lists we 
possess (post) give Alexandria Troas among Alexander’s foundations; 
it is usually called a mere blunder, but the reason is plain if one attends 
to the evidence. 

i Strabo xm, 593. 2 App. Syr. 29, ’AtagdvSpeiav t^v 4 ttI rpavfccp. 

3 Some later versions of die Romance list (post) have Iv T pavkcp. 

4 Appian and Livy are describing the same Roman operation, both pre- 
sumably from Polybius; in Livy, xxxv, 42; xxxvii , 35, the three cities 
concerned are called Smyrna, Lampsacus and Alexandria Troas; in 
Appian, Syr. 29, they are Smyrna, Lampsacus and Alexandria on the 
Granicus. This is conclusive. See Tscherikower, p. 16 n. 30. 

5 Mutatis mutandis , the same usage occurs in English titles bestowed for 
victories: Lord Nelson of the Nile, Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, etc. 
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I must now turn to our two lists, and I will take the later one, that of 
Stephanus, first. It gives eighteen Alexandras, which I copy here: 
(i) Alexandria the Egyptian, 1 (2) Alexandria Troas, (3) Alexandria in 
Thrace -rrpos tit) AccKsSaipoviq:, which he founded 17 years before 
Alexandria in Egypt, (4) -rrdAt? NeccpTcSv, a people of the Ichthyophagi, 
on the periplus to India, (5) A. in Opiane Korrit tt^v ’IvSiki'iv, (6) -rrdAtv 
’IvSiKfjs, (7) kv ’Aplois, (8) in Cilicia, (9) in Cyprus, (10) irpos tc 5 
Adrpcp Tfjs Kaptocs, (u) Kara BAicrpa, (12) in Arachosia, (13) in 
Makarene, (14) among the Sorianoi, an Indian people, (15) in Arachosia, 
6popouaa tt^ ’IvSiKrj, (16) kcct& t6v piAava koAttov, (17) in Sogdiana 
•rrapct napo-rrapicrASais, (18) on the Tanais. 

Of these, (1), (2), (7) and (18) need no further comment; (?) is 
Alexandria of the Caucasus; 1 (6) and (14) are two of the Indian 
Alexandras (the Sorianoi are unknown); (8) is Alexandria kot’ ’Icrcrov; 
(11) is Alexandria-Bactra; (12) is Alexandria-Prophthasia in Seistan, 
which was often, though not always, part of the political Arachosia; 
(15) is Alexandria-Ghazni; (17) is Alexandria-Termez on the Oxus in 
Sogdiana; (13), and (16) with it, are dealt with in part n of this Appendix. 
All these, except (16), are known; four problems remain: (3), (4), (9) 
and (10). 

(9) is simple. The Romance list (p. 243) shows that it has. nothing 
to do with Cyprus; it is the Alexandria frrl KOttpiSos Trorapou of the 
version C', which is merely Alexandria at the mouth of the Tigris, 
T(ypi8os having been corrupted into KOrrptSos. 

(4) is not difficult. In Diodorus xvii, 105, 1 various MSS., for 
'(Opsrro&v and ’WpsT-rai, give the forms Neeopraov, NEcopiyrffiv, 
Necoperrwv, Nscopf-rai, NscopeTrai; while *in 104, J, for ’tilpsh-ffios, 
there are variants NeampiBos, NewTEplSas. NsapToov therefore is merely 
a further corruption of the first set of corruptions given above, and the 
people meant are the Oreitae. The suggestion that Neap-row means 
the Oreitae is very old, and Droysen, op. cit. p. 235 n. 1, called it 
unbedenklichi but he does not seem to have known the variants in the 
MSS. of Diodorus which prove it. The place cannot be Alexandria in 
Makarene, as this Alexandria is given as (13), and the confusion of the 
Oreitae with the Fisheaters of the coast, 3 and the reference to the voyage 
to India, make it certain enough that the port of this Alexandria is 
meant; but the port was not an Alexandria, though a passage in 
Diodorus has been taken to mean that it was (p. 253). The whole 

1 fprot AlpSuava, ol troAXol. 2 Tarn, Bactria and India, App. 6. 

3 This confusion goes back to Cleitarchus: Pliny vn, 30=Cieit. fr. 27. 

So Pliny vi, 95, Icbthyophagos Oritas. 
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notice in Stephanus is greatly confused, but one can see what it was 
meant to represent. 

(3) is another queer confusion; seventeen years before the foundation 
of Alexandria by Egypt Alexander was a child, and even a Byzantine 
knew that Thrace was nowhere near Lacedaemonia. The figure means 
when Alexander was 17 years old ; the reference to Alexandria by Egypt 
must come from a statement that this was the only Alexandria he 
founded before the Egyptian one; and the two statements have 
telescoped. What it refers to is not any Alexandria, but the Alexandro- 
polis in Thrace which he is said to have founded when 16, 1 and which 
will be considered later. I have considered ‘Lacedaemonia’ elsewhere 
in connection with other passages of the same import, which point to a 
border tribe called Lacones (Aaxdvss) in Macedonia.* 

(10) is insoluble, though a conjecture might be hazarded. Heracleia- 
Latmos in Caria, famous for its great fortifications, was never an 
Alexandria; Pleistarchus renamed it Pleistarcheia, but after his brief 
rule the name Heracleia came back. 3 Now Strabo and Ptolemy knew of 
a Heracleia in Northern Media, which in Pliny vi, 48 is attributed to 
Alexander; he could have founded it after his return from India, and if 
so the full name must have been Alexandria-Heracleia; and some one 
may have confused Heracleia in Media with the better-known Heracleia 
in Caria. But no reason is apparent for this, and it would be a very long 
shot; more likely ‘Latmos’ conceals some word now irrecoverable. 

Stephanus then, out of eighteen Alexandrias, gave two places which 
were Alexander’s but not Alexandrias, (3) and (4); one named Alex- 
andria which could hardly be called his, (2); one which has merely 
suffered a textual corruption, (9); and two, (10) and (16), which are 
now irrecoverable. Giving his two in India the benefit of the doubt, 
that means that he has got twelve right out of eighteen. This is not too 
bad altogether for his date, and he has done good service in preserving 
the name of Alexandria in Makarene, and also the Alexandria-name of 
Bactra; but it does not compare well for accuracy with the Hellenistic 
list given in the Romance, which must now be examined. 

The original list of Alexandrias in the Romance belongs to about 
the middle or the latter half of the first century b.c. (p. 245). Droysen, 
pp. 246 sq., did his best with what he had, but far too little was then 
known; Berve and Tscherikower ignored this list altogether. Kroll’s 
notes on p. 146 of his edition of A' are extremely useful; 4 but more is 

1 Plut. Alex . ix. 2 Tam, J.H.S. liv, 1934, p. 34 n. 42. 

3 Steph. Byz. s.v. nXsiffTccpxda. 

4 W. Kroll, Hit tor ia Alexandri Magni, 192 <S, 
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known now than when he wrote. The original list is said, both by A' 
and the Syriac version to have contained thirteen names; but our 
earliest version of the Romance, A', though it says that Alexander 
founded thirteen cities ‘which are still inhabited and at peace to-day’, 
only gives nine. 1 2 One need not notice the statement ‘inhabited and at 
peace’; it is only the author (or compiler) of the Romance speaking 
and is not likely to be any part of the original list.* The original list is 
older than A', as A' already has two corrupt names. In the later 
versions of the Romance some names have become impossibly corrupt; 
this will be noticed later. The history of this list of Alexandrias has been 
an exact parallel to the history of the list of Alexander-questions in the 
Romance, which I have examined fully elsewhere; 3 4 5 and, as in that, no 
deductions can be drawn from the order of the items, which varies 
greatly in different versions. 

The nine names in A' are as follows: (i) ’AAe^AvBpeiocv tt)V SttI 
BouKEcpdAco brrrcp; (2) A. Tf)V irpis Flfpcjas; (3) A. t^v £tt 1 FIcopcp; 
(4) A. Tf\v ev 2Ku0f<y; (5) A. ifyu krrl tou TiypiSos troTocuoO; 
( 6 ) A. rf]V £rri Ba[ 3 uAwvos; (7) A. rfiv irpis TpcodSa; (8) A. Trjv 
tirl Soiiaois ; (9) A. ti)v -rrpos Atyutrrov. Of these (1) is of value as giving 
the Alexander-name of Bucephala and (3) as giving that of Nicaea on 
the Jhelum, there being no doubt about the identity of (3).“* (7) and (9) 
are obvious. (4) is Alexandria on the Jaxartes (see pp. 235 sq.). (3) is 
Alexandria in Susiana at the mouth of the Tigris, the later Charax 
Spasinu; in the version in C' TiypiSos iroTocpou has become corrupted 
into KutrpiSos -rrorapoO, from which is derived the Alexandria in Cyprus 
of Stephanus’ list (p. 241). 5 (6) is A. in Babylonia. This leaves two 
names, (2) and (8), which are corrupt. I will take (8) first. 

There was only one Alexandria in Susiana, that at the mouth of the 
Tigris, which has already been given; bv SoOctois therefore is corrupt, 
and is obviously !v 26y8ois, among the Sogdians, the confusion of these 
two names being known elsewhere; 6 that ZdySoiy must be right here is 

1 hi, 3J (p. 146 Kroll). 

2 The Syriac version, which is later than A', says ‘Alexander built 13 cities, 
some of which are flourishing to this day, but some are laid waste’. 
I quote this version diroughout from E. A. W. Budge, The History of 
Alexander the Great, being the Syriac version of Pseudo-Callisthenes, 1889. 

3 Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 429-31. 

4 It celebrated the victory over Porus (Kroll). The Syriac version (p. 245) 
has ‘in the dominion of King Porus’. 

5 Droysen suggested this, but doubtfully. I can see no room for doubt. 

6 In Ps.-Call. A', in, 33, 22 (p. 143 Kroll) Philip’s satrapy is called rfiv 
Boocrpiotvfiv nod lovmavfy; 3Eoy8iavi l |v is certain. In Dexippus (Jacoby 11 a, 
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shown by the Syriac version (p. 246), which gives as its ninth Alex- 
andria, ‘A. which is in the country of S6d, that is to say Samarkand’; 
Sdd is Sogd, on which term see p. 235. Whether the word Samarkand 
here refers to the Alexandria in quesdon or to the land of Sod I do not 
know ; in any case Alexander did not found Samarcand, later so famous — 
that is a later legend. The only city Alexander founded in the land of 
Sogd was Alexandria-Termez on the Oxus (p. 235), mentioned by 
Claudius Ptolemy; Alexandria-Chodjend on the Jaxartes was not in 
Sogd but in ‘Saca-land beyond Sogd’, and has already been given 
in our list as A. in Scythia. (8) therefore is certainly Alexandria- 
Termez. 

This leaves (2), A. trpbs TTepaas, which dates the original list; 

I may add that no one writing before 1938 could have explained this 
name. There was of course no Alexandria in Persis, and Ausfeld’s 
emendation, 1 which Kroll adopted, A. £v TTiepfoc Korr’ "Ictctov (it would 
at least have to be A. kcct’ 'Ictcjov kv rhepfpt) was only a counsel of 
despair; it has no chance of being correct, for kcct’ "laaov could not be 
omitted, and in fact the Armenian version does give* an Alexandria 
kAttictov (p. 246). The city is A. irpos TTapatous (or rTapcrovs), Alex- 
andria of, or near, the Parsii (or Parsi) ; 2 that is, Alexandria-Ghazni. The 
corruption of the half-forgotten TTapcrlot into Tlfpo-oci was inevitable; 
the two names had a common root and origin, and were indeed the 
same word, the Parsii having originally been a Persian sept; and a later 
version of the Romance, C', gives a name here which exhibits a halfway 
house in the process of corruption, TTepcrlav. These Parsii were 
members of the Massagetae confederacy, and were sometimes called 
Massagetae by late writers ; 3 and the Alexand ria els (or apud) M aaaocyhroc? 

no. 100, fr. 8, §6) the geograpliical order of the satrapies, which run 
Carmania, Persis, XoySiavSv, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and the fact that 
the XoySiavoi have been named two lines before, make von Gutschmid’s 
emendation of loucnav&v for ZoySiavcov certain. 

1 Der griech. Alexander-Roman , 1907, p. 121 n. 12. 

2 For die Parsii, see my Bactria and India, pp. 292 sqq.\ for their later history, 
that book passim. The preposition Trp6$ occurs three times in the list in 
A', (2), (7), (9); and (9) shows that the compiler figured Greek Ghazni as 
standing in the same relation to the Parsii as Greek Alexandria stood to 
Egypt; and as for some purposes that Alexandria was not regarded as 
part of Egypt, this shows that the compiler understood the position of an 
autonomous Greek city of the Farther East under foreign rule. This 
greatly strengthens my view that the original compiler probably got his 
information from the Greek historian ‘Trogus’ source’. 

3 Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 469, an examination of Stephanus’ ’Apaxcodcr 
Trials ofa &TTO0EV Macraaysrwv. Ausfeld, op, cit. pp. 122, 213, made 
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which occurs several times in later versions of the Romance has nothing 
to do with the Caspian steppes but is Alexandria of the Parsii again, 
which confirms my identification (if it needed confirmation). I rescued 
the Parsii from the shades in my Bactria and India, and was able to 
give a good deal of their history: they took part in the great invasion of 
Parthia and Bactria from the steppes in 130-129 b.c., but instead of 
going on into India with the Saca peoples they turned north through 
Arachosia along Alexander’s route, occupied Ghazni and Cabul, and 
formed a realm which, at first subject to the East Parthian (Suren) rulers 
of Seistan, attained independence and considerable power under 
Spalirises and his son Azes, both called Great King of Kings, who 
about 30 b.c. destroyed the last two Greek kingdoms in India; by 
a.d. 19 the kingdom of the Parsii had been conquered by the Parthian 
Gondophares, and the name Parsii vanishes. As to dates, the Parsii 
reached Cabul some time before 87 b.c . 1 and had therefore occupied 
Ghazni earlier; the compiler of the original Romance list of Alexandrias 
presumably therefore got this name for Ghazni from the historian of 
the Farther East whom I had to call ‘Tragus’ source’ (cf. p. 244 n. 2), 
for he wrote about 85 b.c.; no possible source later is known, and after 
a.d. 19 the name no longer corresponded to any reality. The date of 
the original Romance list therefore is first century b.c., either in the 
middle or the latter half of the century, and the list is one of the 
Hellenistic documents embedded in the Romance as we have it (see 
App. 22, p. 363), like Alexander’s Testament and the Letter to the 
Rhodians, known to Diodorus, and one version of Alexander’s questions 
to the Gymnosophists. 

We now have to find, from other and later versions, the four 
Alexandrias missing* from the list in A'; the Syriac version, die only 
one which professes to give all the thirteen names, is much the most 
helpful, though in fact it only gives 12, not 13, for its no. 3, Alexandria 
the Great, is obviously a duplicate of its no. 13, Alexandria by Egypt. 
Taking its numeration, seven of its Alexandrias, beside the Egyptian, 
appear in A', viz. (1) Bucephala; (4) A. ‘in the dominion of King Porus’ 
(Nicaea); (5) A. ‘in the land of Gel&itkos’ (apparently Granicus); 

Alexandria by the Massagetae the same city as Alexandria on the Jaxartes. 
This is impossible; A. on the Jaxartes is given in the list in A' (no. 4), 
and it stood in the country of tile Sacaraucae (Tarn, ib, pp. 80, 291), not 
of the Massagetae, with whom Alexander never had anything to do. 

1 Tarn, ib. p. 472; cf. pp. 50, 332. 87 b.c. means the death of Wu-ti. 

2 Kroll’s suggestion (p. 146) was £v rpavluco, sis MaovaySras (both of these 
are already in A'), irpbs ’Opehos, and Korri 2<Scv6oi/ (which is inexplicable). 
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(< 5 ) A. ‘in die country of the Scythians’; (7) A. ‘on the shore of the 
sea (or river)’, which can only mean A. on die Persian Gulf at the 
mouth of the Tigris; (8) A. ‘which is near Babylon’; (9) A. ‘which is 
in the country of Sod’ (i.e. Sogd, see p. 244 ante). We then, in (10), (11) 
and (12), get three of the four missing names. (10) is A. ‘which is 
called Kush, that is Balkh’, i.e. Bactra, given in Stephanus’ list, (u) is 
A. ‘which is called Margenikos, that is to say M6r6 (Merv)’, which 
incidentally supports Curtius’ form Margania (p. 248). (12) is A. 
‘which is upon die farther bank of the rivers in the country of the 
Indians’. There was only one Alexandria in India which could be 
connected with more than one river, and that was Alexandria of the 
Caucasus, at or about the junction of die Panjshir and Ghorband rivers; 1 
incidentally, die words ‘farther bank’ show that the compiler of this 
list lived somewhere west of die Hindu Kush. There is still one other 
town in the Syriac list, (2) A. ‘the fortified Rophds (?)’; this must 
stand over for a moment, with the remark that position in a list is no 
guide. 

We now have diree of the missing towns, Bactra, Merv, and 
Alexandria of the Caucasus ; the fourth is uncertain. Of the names which 
occur in various versions, three — 4 v T pccvlxco (p, 240), els Mamra/eTccs 
(pp. 244 sq.\ hr! KvrrrpiSos -rrorapoO (p. 243) — have already been identi- 
fied with towns in A'; three, Korrd S&vOov, 1 and the ‘apud Origala’ and 
‘apud Sanctum’ of Valerius, are too corrupt to make anything of; the 
A. trspl MEoo-rrorccidas of the Armenian version has already been noticed 
(p. 239 n. 5). Two remain that are possible candidates for the vacancy. 
One is die A. trpos Oreitas of C', Valerius, and Leo, i.e. A. in Makarene 
(11, post). The other is the kAttictov (A. koct’ “lacrov) of the Armenian 
version, which, as Kroll suggested, may be the origin of the corrupt 
KpcrrloTTi of C' and Leo; if so, Kparfcrrn might in turn have given rise 
to the ‘A. the fortified’, no. 2 of the Syriac version, though this would 
be a long shot, and I cannot explain R6ph6s. It will be noticed diat 
two versions, C' and Leo, give both A. in Makarene and A. by Issus. 
I see no way of deciding which of these two came from the original 
list; probably in course of time one or more towns not in the original 
found dieir way into this or that version. 

1 Tarn, Bactrta and India, App. 6; subject of course to excavation. 

2 Ausfeld, op. cit. p. 122, no. 19, identified kcctA ZAvOov with ‘apud Sanctum’ 
and called both words corruptions of ’la§ApTT| v ' But A', which must be 
nearest to the original, does not mention the Jaxartes; there is only one 
way in which it could be mentioned, and A' calls Alexandria on the 
Jaxartes A. in Scythia; the Syriac version supports this. 
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Taken as a whole, then, the merit of the Romance list is that it helps 
to confirm the existence of Alexandria-Bactra, Alexandria-Merv, and 
Alexandria-Termez, and gives the Alexander-names of Bucephala and 
Nicaea on the Jheium. 

At a first glance it may look as if Alexander meant to found an 
Alexandria in each satrapy of the East to be the seat of government; 
but this view cannot be maintained. There were three Alexandrias in 
Bactria-Sogdiana, or four if Merv be reckoned in, and two in Aria- 
Drangiana; there was no Alexandria in Persis or in the Pardiia-Hyrcania 
satrapy, while it is doubtful if diere was one in Media and more than 
doubtful if there was one in Mesopotamia; the one in Babylonia was on 
the extreme outskirts of the satrapy, which continued to be governed 
from Babylon. It is only occasionally that we can be sure that any 
particular Alexandria was meant to be a seat of government. Some 
were founded to promote trade, like Alexandria in Makarene, to tap the 
spice-land of eastern Gedrosia ; Alexandria-Termez, which stood where 
die great trade-route from die north crossed the Oxus; and Alexandria 
of the Caucasus, gateway for the trade between India and the west. 
Alexandria on the Jaxartes was meant to be both the centre of a fertile 
country (so probably also Alexandria-Merv and Alexandria-Proph- 
thasia in Seistan) and for the defence of the Jaxartes crossing against 
nomads ; 1 speaking generally, Alexander hoped that his cities might 
convert nomad and hill peoples to agriculture . 1 But probably his 
dominant motive throughout was to strengthen the remoter parts of 
his Empire with Greek cities and all that diey implied as a mainspring 
of his policy of the fusion of races. 

A word must be said in conclusion about Alexander’s military 
colonies , 3 as he undoubtedly started the system in Asia. He did settle a 
number, hut military colonies are difficult to identify, as so many merely 
kept the name of the native village in or near which they were founded; 
and even where there are helps to identification, such as the settlers 
giving to their settlement the name of their home-town or the name of 
the official who had actually settled them, the possibility of dating a 
settlement to any particular king is not too common, thougn, speaking 

x Arr. iv, r, 3 records these two objects, which is exceptional. 
z Arr. Ind. 40, 8. On Alexander’s care for agriculture in Macedonia see 
Arr. iv, 35, 4, and Alexander’s fragmentary decree from Philippi as to 
bringing some waste land into cultivation, published by J. Coupry, 
Inscriptions hellinistiques de Philippes (see C.R. Ac. I. 1938, pp. 185 sq.). 
See further p. 254 n. 7. 

3 On military colonies generally, Tarn, Bactria and India, pp. 6 -iz, which 
will give the literature. 
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generally, it can be said that the Graeco-Macedonian colonisation of 
Asia was carried out by means of die military settlement rather than 
the city and that a great deal of it was Seleucid. We know that Alexander 
founded a chain of such settlements in Bactria-Sogdiana as a bulwark 
against the nomads, 1 2 and at any rate ordered or began another group in 
northern Media to bridle the tribes of the Elburz.* Curtius makes him 
found six odiers in Margania, which may mean Margiane; 3 the details 
of the interlocking are good and ought to represent something real, 
but he makes them face south and east, which as regards Alexander’s 
day has no meaning. Tradition gave Alexander two such settlements 
in the Paropamisadae, the ‘town’ a day’s march from Alexandria of the 
Caucasus (p. 239 n. 6 ante ) and a 4 * town* among the Cadrusi, wherever 
they lived; 4 but there was a good deal of settlement in diis province 
later, and diese two places are not likely to be Alexander’s; looking at 
the large force he left in Bactria and the re-foundation of Alexandria 
of the Caucasus, he could hardly have left more fighting men behind 
with India to conquer. The men left at various places in Gandhara 
were all military garrisons ad hoc , except at Arigaion in Swat; this has 
been claimed as a ‘foundation’, but in fact he only restored the native 
population and left there a few men quite unfit, &tt 6 ucc)(oi ,5 an d the men 
in a military colony had to be ready to fight. Lastly, Nikephorion at 
the junction of the Chabur with the Euphrates has been ascribed to 
Alexander; 6 * but it is not known that the term vncr^opos was ever 
applied to, or used by, Alexander , 7 and the form of the name shows that 
the place belongs to a class, like Dokimeion, Zenodotion, Menedemion, 
in which die settlement took the name of the official who setded it; 
and no official of Alexander’s named Nikephoros is known. Doubtless 
the place was Seleucid. 8 

Lastly come the three places called Alexandropolis. The one in 
Thrace was a native town or village in which Alexander, during 
Philip’s life-time, setded ovgpfKTOvs, people of different races;’ 

1 Eight, Strabo xr, 9, 4 (517); seven or twelve, Justin xn, 5, 13. 

2 Polyb. x, 27, 3, Kcrrde Tfiv fopfiynmv xf[v ’AAs^&vSpov. 

3 Curt, vii, 10, 15. In the list of Alexandras in the Syriac version of the 
Romance (p. 246) Merv is called Margenikos, which may show that 
Margania was a known variant for Margiane, another instance of Curttus’ 
curious knowledge. 

4 Pliny vi, 92, usually mistranslated; see Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 99 n. 6 . 

V Arr. iv, 24, 6 rj. 

6 Isidore 1, icrfauo ’AAe&itvSpov pacriAfos (his own remark, not from the 

Parthian survey); Pliny vi, 119. 7 It occurs in the Romance. 

8 App. Syr. 57. 9 Plut. Alex. ix. 
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Stephanus (no. 3) calls it an Alexandria, which implies that Alexander 
founded it as a Greek -rroAis. Certainly he did nothing of the sort; to 
have founded a city bearing his own name while his father lived would 
have been a declaration of independence, the clearest act of rebellion 
known to the ancient world.' It was, as Plutarch’s oupptKTous implies, 
a military colony (which could be settled by a subject) which later 
attributed itself, possibly with truth, to Alexander and took his name. 
The name Alexandropolis then belongs to a class of names, like 
Dionysopolis, Macedonopolis, etc., which all indicate military colonies.* 
This shows that the two places in the East called Alexandropolis were 
also military colonies, apart from the fact that Alexander, all of whose 
cities were officially named Alexandria, could not possibly have 
changed the name in just two cases. Whether Alexandropolis in 
Parthyene 3 was right in attributing itself to Alexander cannot be said; 
but the third Alexandropolis is of great interest. I have elsewhere 
straightened out the deep-seated confusion in Isidore 18 and 19, 4 and it 
is now certain that Isidore’s Alexandropolis is Candahar, and that 
Candahar was therefore not a city founded by Alexander, but a military 
colony which attributed itself to him. The attribution may well be 
correct, but whether the name Candahar represents Iskander is at best 
doubtful; the suggestion that it represents Gundofarr (Gondophares), 
the Parthian Suren who ruled a realm greater than Arsacid Parthia, is 
quite as likely to be true. 

II. Alexandria in Makarene 

ThethirteenthAlexandriainStephanus’ listis 'AAefdvSpeialv MaKapTivrj 
f|v TrapappET m>Tocp6s Ma^dwis, Alexandria in Makarene beside 
which flows the river Maxates; whether f\v refers to the city or the 
province will be considered later. Long ago, Salmasius darkened 
counsel by changing the two unknown words Makarene and Maxates 
to Sakasene and Jaxartes, which he happened to have heard of; for this 
sort of thing there is less than nothing to be said, but Droysen and 

1 For the classical example see Tarn, Bactria and India , p. 208. 

2 A reviewer of Bactria and India in J.R.A.S. 1941 took me to task (p. ( 58 ) 
for saying that the name Alexandropolis meant a military colony. There is 
no explicit statement, as I had said. But the evidence here given for 
Alexandropolis in Thrace is, to any one who understands the Hellenistic 
world, conclusive that it could not have been a poiis-, it was therefore a 
military colony, as indeed Plutarch implies, there being no third possibility. 
The other two places follow. 

3 Pliny Vi, 113. 4 Bactria and India, pp. 470 sg. 
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Tscherikower (p. 147) have followed him. The city was in fact the 
capital of eastern Gedrosia, a country whose history is most obscure. 
The Persians had tried to govern it from western Gedrosia, an im- 
possible task owing to the mountains and deserts which separated 
them; they were in fact two different countries. 1 Three eparchies of 
Gedrosia and/or Carmania are known from the Peutinger Table — 
Pantyene, Tazarene, Thybrassene, all apparently inland districts;* 
Makarene is a properly formed eparchy name and was certainly an 
eparchy of Gedrosia, for it is the same word as the modern Makran; 
the story will show diat it included the littoral and the southern portion 
of eastern Gedrosia, or part of it. Tomaschek, though he wrote long 
before the discovery of the eparchy system, rightly saw that Makarene 
must be part of Gedrosia. 3 The city must be identical with ‘Alexandria 
of die Oreitae’ of most modern and three ancient writers; 4 but Alex- 
andria of the Oreitae, whose foundation (without any name) is recorded 
by Arrian, has itself been the subject of much confusion, Arrian himself 
not being any too clear; Droysen (p. 233) made two cities of it, while 
Berve (p. 295), who anyhow knew Tomaschek, managed to make 
Alexander found four cities in diis one small country. I may mention 
that, as Makarene was an eparchy and the eparchy system was Seleucid, 
we know (it could not be deduced from the Alexander-historians) that 
this Alexandria was existing in Seleucid times, at any rate. 

I must now go through Arrian’s story .5 The last Indian people 
Alexander met after leaving the Indus delta were the Arabitae or 
Arbitae or Arabies or Arbies, east of and about the river Arabis (Hab), 
which was the boundary, ethnologically and linguistically, between 
India and Ariana/ West of the Arabis, Alexander first crossed a barren 
tract and then entered the country of the Oreitae or Oroi; Arrian uses 

1 On the natural division of Gedrosia into two parts and the greater im- 
portance of the eastern part see Kiessling, ‘ Gedrosia’ in PW. 
a See Tam, Bacttia and India, p. 442. 

3 Tomaschek, ‘Alexandreia’ (10) in PW. 

4 The lists of Stephanus (p. 241) and of the Romance (p. 243), and also 
Diodorus (post), give the Alexander-name. 

5 Arr. vi, 21, 3 to 22, 3. 

6 Nearchus gives it all clearly. Arr. Ind. 21, 8; 22, 10: the Arabies are the 
last Indian people; die Arabis is the boundary between them and the 
Oreitae; 25, 2, die Oreitae are not Indians but have another language 
(repeated in Pliny vi, 95) and laws, though some Indian customs; some 
live along the coast, some inland (cScvoo); the boundary on the coast between 
them and the (stone-age) Fisheaters is called Malana (Malan), and (24, 1) 
is west of the Tomeros (Hingol). The Oreitae therefore were Iranians. 
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both names, 1 2 but they do not signify two different sources.* This 
people, a sept of the Gedrosii, who lived west and north of them, were 
Iranians, 3 perhaps somewhat mixed; they are sometimes referred to in 
general terms as Gedrosians. 4 Their country was essentially the plain 
watered by the Purali river and some other streams, the only plain of 
any size in Eastern Gedrosia, though they extended farther westward 
across the river Hingol; the story may indicate that this plain, or 
anyhow its northern extension, was better cultivated and perhaps more 
fertile than to-day. 5 

In the Oreitae-land (Arrian continues) Alexander came to a village 
named Rhambakia and thought the country looked a good place for a 
city, but there is nothing to show that, as some modem writers (in- 
cluding Stein) assume, he (or rather Hephaestion for him) founded an 
Alexandria at Rhambakia. 6 7 Going westward, he met the Oreitae and 
Gedrosii holding a pass 1 between their two countries ; they surrendered. 
There is no word, so far, of Alexander going into the land of die 
Gedrosii or crossing the Hingol-Nal; what follows still passes in the 
land of the Oreitae, east of that river. He made Apollophanes satrap 
of the Oreitae, and left Leonnatus with a strong force at a town named 
Ora, obviously the capital of the Oreitae-Oroi, to support the satrap 
(who was therefore at Ora) and to ‘synoecise the city 1 , Tqv irdAtv. 8 

1 Long and short forms of personal names are known both in Iranian and 
other tongues (examples in my Bactria and India, p. 496); and there are 
instances in the East of long and short names of peoples, like Sogdiani— 
Sogdi, Susiani— Susii (cf. Susiana— Susis). 

2 Because both forms occur in Arr, vti, 5, 5, where a change of source is 
impossible. 

3 See p. 250 n. 6. ‘Indians’ in Arr. Anab. vi, 21, 3 is a mere mistake. 

4 E.g. in Ptolemy Apollophanes is called satrap of the Oreitae, Arr. vi, 22, 3, 
in Nearchus of the Gedrosians, Arr. Ind. 23, 5. So Arr. vi, 22, 2 has 
Oreitae where, in the same story (p. 252 n. 2 post), Curtius ix, 10, 5 has 
Gedrosii. See also Plut. de Alex. Fortuna, 1, 328 D, referred to p. 254 n. 9. 

5 On the country see the late Sir Aurel Stein, ‘On Alexander’s route through 
Gedrosia’, Geog. J. cn (Nov.-Dee. 1943), p. 193 and his map. He has 
made it certain that die Arabis river was die Hab, not the Purali. 

6 The words in Arr. vi, 21, 5, ‘Hipaioricova ulv St| ferrl toOtoi; trrreAsiiTeTo, do 
not mean that Hephaestion was left to found a city at Rhambakia (else it 
must have been attributed to him and not to Leonnatus in the crownings 
at Susa, Arr. vn, 5, 5) but that he was left in military control; for as soon 
as the Oreitae surrendered, Hephaestion rejoined Alexander, bringing toO; 
{rjToAsi<p 9 ivTas back to the orrpcmd at Ora, vi, 22, 3. 

7 On this pass see Stein, op. cit, p. 216. 

8 Arr. vi, 22, 3. The phrase tv "tOpois can only mean a town named Ora; if it 
were meant for ‘in the Oreitae country’, as Droysen contended, it would 
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There has been no mention before of any ttoAis, and as a matter of 
Greek tt|V Tr<5Au> can only refer to Ora, which is therefore the place 
where Alexander’s new Alexandria was founded ; this is shown by 
Arr. vii, 5, 5, where the list of gold crowns can only be originally 
from the Journal and is authoritative: Leonnatus, after the weddings 
at Susa, is crowned, first for shielding Alexander at the Malli town, and 
secondly because he had defeated the rising of the Oreitae after 
Alexander’s departure ml t&AAcc koAws i6o§e to: ev ” 63pois Koopfjacn, 
i.e. tlie building and settling of the Alexandria. Ora cannot be identified 
with Rhambakia, because Hephaestion went from one to the other 
(p. 251 n. (5); neither can Rhambakia be identified; but both must have 
stood in die northern and more fertile part of the plain of the Purali, as 
does Bela to-day. 1 Rhambakia was only a village, not the Oreitae 
capital; and as this Alexandria is called by Arrian (vi, 22, 3) a synoedsm 
— Alexander’s only recorded synoedsm — it must have taken in Rham- 
bakia and die other places as its ‘villages’ ( demos ). The reason why, 
when the pass to the west lay open, Alexander returned for a time 
into the Oreitae country is curious, but is given by both Arrian and 
Curtius, both presumably from Ptolemy: the Oreitae were so demo- 
cratic that they could not even surrender to superior force without 
calling an assembly, doubtless at Ora, and Alexander gave them time 
to do so.* 

This Alexandria was founded both to be the capital of Eastern 
Gedrosia and to develop the spice trade, which must already have 
existed in some form; immediately after the reference to Leonnatus at 
Ora, Arrian vi, 22, 4 sqq. gives Aristobulus’ description of the barren 
country west of the Purali plain as a spice-land, and Greeks were crazy 
about ‘spices’. The idea that this one litde country could support two 
full-blown Alexandras should never have been started; but obviously 
this Alexandria, founded for trade, had to have a port, and this port 
must be considered. Diodorus has two different stories about the 

have had to be kv toTs '(Opots. This town Ora is mentioned again in Arr. vi, 
24, I = Strabo xv, 723 (Aristobulus, fr. 49, Jacoby), where the distance is 
given from Ora to the paafAsiov of Gedrosia, which is conclusive that 
Ora was a town; so also in Arr. vii, 5, Droysen was worried over the 
town Ora in Swat; he could not know that it was only one of the Iranian 
names then common in N.-W. India. 

1 Further than this Stein (op. cit. p. 215) did not attempt to locate Alexandria, 
but said there were some large mounds in the Bela district. He did not 
know of Ora, and took Rhambakia to have been the capital. 

2 Air. VI, 22, 2, fvyKaAtewTs; t6 tt-At} 9 os; Curt, ix, 10, 5 : * Liber hie populus, 
condlio habito, dedidit se.’ Incidentally, this refutes Cleitarchus’ story 
of the massacre. 
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Oreitae side by side; in the first, Alexander enters the Oreitis, massacres 
the people, and founds Alexandria; in the second he enters the Oreitis 
and receives the people’s submission, followed by an account of the 
Iranian custom of exposing the dead; 1 2 it is one of many proofs that his 
book XVII never had a final revision (§ F, p. 80 n. i). The first version 
says that Alexander wanted to found a city near the sea; he discovered a 
sheltered harbour, and near it a well-adapted position, t6ttov eOOetov, 
in which (i.e. in the totto; eOSetos) he founded a city, Alexandria.* 
The t6ttos s 08 etos is obviously Arrian’s ‘good place for a city’, and 
Diodorus is thus far correct, except that Alexandria was probably not 
near the sea; but it is the statement that Alexander wanted to found 
a city beside the sea, together with a misunderstanding of Diodorus, 
which is responsible for the idea of a second Alexandria. The harbour 
in question, the port of the new Alexandria, can only have been Cocala, 
which must already have been a port of some sort, as Nearchus was 
able to repair some ships there (Arr. Ind. 23, 8); there too he met 
Leonnatus (ib.\ a meeting which could not have been pre-arranged, 
and which therefore meant that Leonnatus was settling the harbour- 
town as well as the city, things for which he was afterwards honoured. 
Cocala therefore must have been at or near the mouth of the Purali, 
which to-day reaches the sea at an inland gulf and is well sheltered 
(Diodorus’ okAucttov) by a long spit of land between it and open 
water (see Stein’s map). It is noteworthy that Nearchus’ log, while it 
mentions (Arr. Ind. 22, 8) that he put into the mouth of the Arabis 
(Hab) and also (ib. 24, 1525,1) into the mouth of the Hingol (Tomeros), 
does not mention the mouth of the Purali; that is because he anchored, 
not in the river-mouth, but off the sheltered port there, Cocala. No 
doubt the port would have become one of Alexandria’s ‘villages’. 
Attempts have been made to bring in here the sixteenth Alexandria in 
Stephanus’ list, that on the Black Gulf, Korrd t6v pSiavoc koAttov, by 
identifying the name with Nearchus’ MdAocvcc'(Malan); but Malan is 
much too far away (see Stein’s map), and the equation plAocva — M&Aavcc 

1 The first version, xvn, 104, 5-8, is shown by the massacre to be from 
Cleitarchus. The second version, 105, 1, is from Diodorus’ main source in 
book xvn, Aristobulus (see § F), as is shown by Aristobulus giving the 
Iranian custom again elsewhere, Strabo xv, 1, 62 (714). 

2 Diod. xvix, 104, 8, irap At 6A<A cmw ItpiAanti^er) KTioai tt6Aiv k «1 Aimevcc 
uiv sOp&v &kAvotov ttAtictIov 6’ aarrou t6ttov eOSetov Iktiow tv aCrrcp ttoAiv 
’AAsfivSpEictv. This is Cleitarchus copying from and misunderstanding 
or partially garbling Aristobulus; what Aristobulus must have said was 
that Alexander saw that his new city must have communication with die 
sea. 
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is a mere jingle of sound, one word Greek, one native of some sort. 
No one knows where the Black Gulf was. 1 2 

To return to the river Maxates (p. 249 ante). One might guess it to 
be the unrecorded name of the Purali, flowing past Alexandria; but the 
name of the Purali was probably Hydaspes,® and we do not know that 
Alexandria stood on the river. There seems to be a more probable 
interpretation, that the river flowed past, i.e. bounded, Makarene. 
Makarene must have included the whole of the Oreitae country, for a 
single tribe would not be divided between two eparchies; and Nearchus 
says that the Oreitae extended across the Hirigol to Malan (Arr. Ind. 
25, 1). Now a river, given on some maps as Mashkai, 3 comes down 
from the north-west to join the Hingol-Nal below the small plain of 
Jau; if this were the Maxates, then the Oreitae extended across the 
Hingol-Nal as well as across the lower Hingol, which would mean 
that the spice-land was in the Oreitae country, as the story rather 
demands. It would also explain why the Oreitae tried to hold the 
already mentioned pass against Alexander, a senseless procedure if it 
was his way out of their country; they were defending the valuable 
spice-land. 

I have considered elsewhere the later developments in eastern 
Gedrosia as evidenced by coin finds, 4 5 but I may note here that Alex- 
andria in Makarene and its port explain some obscure later allusions to 
Gedrosia. Stephanus called Barygaza ‘a port of Gedrosia’, 3 implying 
sea-trade between the two; Pliny says that Alexander ‘forbade the 
Fisheaters to live on fish’, 6 which means the establishment, or attempted 
establishment, of agriculture by some ruler; 7 ‘Patalene in Gedrosia’ 8 
probably refers to trade with the Indus mouth. Most important, 
however, is Plutarch’s statement 7 that the Gedrosians performed the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, which implies a Greek rrdAis 

1 Not the well-known Black Gulf north of the Thracian Chersonese. 

2 See Kiessling, ‘Hydaspes’ (2) in PW, and my Bactria and India , p. 100; 
the last river of Iran to the eastward, Vergil’s Medus Hydaspes. 

3 On Stein’s map it is called Pao. 

4 Bactria and India , pp, 93 sqq., cf. p. 260. 

5 Stephanus s.v. Barygaza. 6 Pliny vi, 95. 

7 This is connected with the statement that Alexander taught the Arachosians 

agriculture, Plut. de Alex. Fort, 1, 328c. This cannot refer to Seistan, and 
I suggested before that it was a mistake for ‘Gedrosians’; but it could be 
literally correct, if it be true that he setded some Arachosians in this 
Alexandria or its harbour town, Curt, ix, 10, 7. On his care for agri- 
culture see p. 247 n. 2. 

8 Marcianus 1 , 32 (G.G.M. 1, p. 534). 
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in Gedrosia with (as every iroTus would have) a theatre. 1 I have taken 
much trouble over this most interesting chapter in Plutarch, 2 as much 
of it comes from a good source and relates to Graeco-Bactrian times; 
but the only explanation I could find before for this particular state- 
ment was far-fetched 3 and must be abandoned. It can now be seen that 
Plutarch is referring specifically to Alexandria in Makarene, though he 
speaks of a later period than Alexander’s. It has been seen, from the 
eparchy name Makarene, that the city was in existence in the Seleucid 
period; and it must have been existing in Parthian times, else how did 
Vergil get the name Medus Hydaspes for the Purali, and why did lie 
give it? 

III. Plutarch, De Alexandri Fortuna avt Virtute i, 328F 

In this part of the above work Plutarch is dealing with the effects of 
Alexander’s career on the East, and among other things he gives a list 
of five Greek cities, 4 obviously important ones, which but for Alexander’s 
conquests would not have existed; and anyone reading the passage for 
the first time would be pulled up short by the name Prophthasia (p. 236). 
This city occurs, like other hardly known places, in itineraries and 
geographers’ lists, but this is the only passage in Greek or Latin litera- 
ture which even so much as hints at its importance, though the fact has 
become known from Chinese sources. 5 Plutarch’s list, therefore, is 
not a random one, and has to be explained. I dealt with it in Bactria and 
India , pp. 48 sq., on the basis that ‘the collocation of names, if not the 
whole passage, must go back to’ the Greek historian of the East whom 
I had to call ‘Trogus’ source’ and who wrote about 85 b.c.; and I said 
that the only possible explanation of the four names (those other than 
Alexandria in Egypt) was that they represented ‘the four civilised 
kingdoms which at the beginning of the first century b.c. occupied 

1 On theatres in the east, Tam, Bactria and India , p. 17; on Sophocles ib. 
p. 382. 

2 De Alex. Fort. 1, chap. 5. See Tarn, Bactria and India , pp. 48-50, 8r n. 9, 
94, 260, 3x8, 380 and n. 4, 382, 482; A.J.P. lx, 1939, p. 57. See also 
part m of this Appendix. 

3 Bactria and India , p. 94. 

4 Alexandria by Egypt, Seleuceia on the Tigris, Prophthasia, Bucephala, 
Alexandria of the Caucasus. The MSS. texi (328 s) reads: otn< elyev 
’AAe§&v6pEtccv Atyumos oti&h MeaoTroTaufa ZeAeiIweicw oOS£ TTpo<p 0 aa(av 
loyStavi) oOS’ ’Iv8(ot BovKEq>«Mav oOSi troAiv ‘EAMSa KoOkckto; trsptot- 
KoOaav al$ JptroSiaSsTaetv icr(S 4 tx 0 ri t 6 ayptov Kal psTijlaAs t6 X 83 P ov 
toO KpetTTOvo; iSi^duevov. 

5 Tam, Bactria and India, p. 347, cf. p. 204 n. 1. 
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what had once been Greek Asia east of the Euphrates, nomads being 
omitted’, nomads of course meaning the Yueh-chi. 1 This must be right 
as far as it goes, there being nothing else that will fit, and no possible 
date but the one I gave, soon after 87 b.c. ; but it does not go far enough. 
Meanwhile Mr J. E. Powell, in an article noticed in App. 16,* has 
criticised this and has sought to maintain, by a drastic rewriting of 
Plutarch’s text, that Plutarch did write at random. I need not trouble 
about the rest of his criticism, though he has detected an obvious 
slip-up in my proof-reading ; but he has done me the service of sending 
me back to Plutarch’s text, which is what has to be considered. 

Powell first says : ‘It is self-evident that KoniKacras here is as corrupt as 
the words that follow it.’ It is anything but self-evident, seeing that 
Plutarch shortly before had used the word KocdKccaos by itself to denote 
the city Alexandria of the Caucasus. 3 He goes on: ‘Were it (Koukocoos) 
sound, a proper name parallel with ’AAsfcicvSpEiocv and the rest would 
be required for trdAtv ‘EAAdcScc, and trotpotKoOaotv (so Reiske) must have 
been absent. The text was originally a generalising conclusion such as 
ou 54 ir6Aiv ‘EAA&Scc IkAott] yfj pdppapos TrctpoiKoutrav, fjs JutroAia- 
0e(ot|s ktA.’ The statement that each barbarian land had a Greek city 
‘beside’ it is something quite new to me; but he has in effect asked, 
as is necessary, ‘Why no proper name?', and I suppose fjs epttoAict- 
0e(ot|s, which at least construes, means ‘which (land) being urbanised’; 
only, if so, the verb would have to be iroAijw, not aiiiroAijco. I think 
I had better leave this reconstruction alone for the present — I shall 
come to the restoration of the text later — and begin at the beginning; 
we may find, incidentally, that Powell’s difficulties do not exist. 

I have given many instances in these Appendices of the trouble 
Hellenistic writers took to avoid a jingle of sound, especially the same 
word twice in a sentence 4 (I presume that this was taught in the schools 
of rhetoric, and nearly every writer had had some training in rhetoric); 
naturally I have not made a search through Plutarch, but if an example 
from him be needed I give one in a note. 5 Now Plutarch, in the passage 

1 For all this and the proofs see my Bactria and India , pp. 48 sq. and cross- 
references. 

2 'The sources of Plutarch’s Alexander’, J.H.S. ux, 1939, p. 236 n. 3. 

3 De Alex . Fort. 1, 3281, B&KTpcx sal Konlraaoos irpoaewA/qae. 

4 Most modem men do this automatically. 

3 Plut. Alex, xxvi, 'IrTrs^&pspe ttiv quAovsudocv <W|Tnyrov, where cciVrnyrov is 
substituted for the regular term dviKiyrov (on which see App. 21) to avoid 
the jingle with qnAoveiKiccv, which is here used in its good sense (see 
L. and S. s.v.) of quAoviKlocv, desire for victory. Another case of (Wymyros 
being used for dvixtyros, and for the same reason, is Diod. xvii, 51, 3. 
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under examination, was faced by the necessity of getting into one 
sentence four cities named Alexandria, while he wanted to, or thought 
he ought to, use the word ‘Alexandria’ once only. He used up his 
‘Alexandria’ at the start for the Egyptian capital, and got over the next 
two, Alexandria in Seistan and Alexandria on the left bank of the 
Jhelum, by using their nicknames, Prophthasia and Bucephala; this 
left him with Alexandria of the Caucasus, which, like Alexandria by 
Egypt, had no nickname, so he had to use a paraphrase and wrote 
KauKados irdAiv 'EAAaSa. There could be no mistake as to which city 
was meant; but why did he use this particular paraphrase, ‘ Greek city’? 
The answer is, because it was already known, and probably well 
known. When the Chinese general Wen-chung was in the Paro- 
pamisadae, his interpreters gave him, as the name of this city, not 
Alexandria but ’Icovockt] irdAi?; this he took to mean, not ‘the Greek 
city’ but ‘a city called ’Icovcncf)’, which word he transliterated into 
Chinese as its name; 1 2 this shows that, to the people round about, 
Alexandria of the Caucasus was commonly known as ‘the Greek city’. 
(Another Greek foundation in the East, presumably Antioch-Bushire 
on the Persian Gulf, was also locally known as ‘the Greek city’, and 
the phrase found its way into Claudius Ptolemy.) 1 Plutarch then, 
knowing that Alexandria of the Caucasus was known as ‘the Greek 
city’, 3 naturally used this for his paraphrase, merely changing the 
antiquated word ’Ioovocki^, in use in the East, into the common 'EAAdSa. 

I will leave the corrupt text which follows the word ‘EAA&Soc for a 
moment, and will take another phrase: o 08 £ TTpoq>6adav Xoy6iavf|. 
It has usually been supposed that 2 oy 5 tccvf| is a mere mistake for 
Apayyiecin'i, and so I took it before; I thought the blunder might show 
that Plutarch had not the list at first hand, or that he was writing in 
haste, careless of minutiae. 4 I am satisfied now that this will not do; 
he was writing in haste, but I do not think that any serious writer, 
however excited over his subject, would say ‘ Newcastle in Cumberland ’ 
on the ground that Northumberland and Cumberland both end in 
-umberland. Another point arises. I had said ‘the four civilised king- 
doms, nomads being omitted’, nomads meaning the Yueh-chi. Why 
should the Yueh-chi be omitted, seeing that it was not going to be long 
before there was little enough difference in civilisation between them 

1 Tam, Bactria and India, pp. 341, 418. 

2 Ptol. vi, 4, 2, ’IwvcckA tt6Ais; see Tam, Bactria and India, p. 418. 

3 His historical source, which was a generation earlier than Wen-chung, 
must have noticed this; it means the name ‘Alexandria’ was lost. 

4 Tam, Bactria and India, p. 48 n. 5; A.J.P. LX, 1939, p. 56 n. 88. 
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(i.e. the Kushans) and the eastern Pardiians? I propose therefore now, 
instead of taking the easy course of saying that Plutarch made a mis- 
take, to retain die MSS. reading SoySicrvri and see whither 'it leads us. 

As Prophthasia was not in Sogdiana, something has fallen out of 
the text; what Plutarch must have written was o 08 £ TTpotpQacrfav 
[Apayyiavri ou8s x] ZoySiccvr), a copyist’s eye having jumped from the 
one -iovi'i to the other. As x cannot be the word Alexandria, what was 
it? The city has to be the Yueh-chi capital and to be in Sogdiana, and 
it has to owe its origin to Alexander or Alexander’s career. Alexandria- 
Bactra is excluded, for it was not in Sogdiana, though it became the 
Yueh-chi capital. But it did not do so till much later; when Chang-k’ien 
visited the Yueh-chi in 128 b.c., Ssu-ma Ch’ien says that they were 
still north of die Oxus (i.e. in Sogdiana) and adds that subsequently 
they had dieir capital there; Pan-ku corroborates this. 1 Of the cities in 
Sogdiana, Alexandria (subsequently Antioch) on the Jaxartes, if it still 
existed, was much too far to the north, for the Yueh-chi had already 
conquered Bactria; and it is not known that Samarcand (Maracanda), 
later so famous, was ever a Greek city. There was only one city in 
Sogdiana that was both a foundation of Alexander’s and that could, 
from its position, have been the first capital of the Yueh-chi north of 
the Oxus mentioned by Ssu-ma Ch’ien, and that was Alexandria on the 
Oxus (Termez). It stood where the main route from the north, which 
the Yueh-chi must have followed, came to the river; and across the 
Oxus the city faced Bactra, or rather the point where the river of Bactra 
then entered the Oxus, Bactra itself being a little distance from the 
Oxus; the later transfer of the Yueh-chi capital across the river from 
this Alexandria to the more important Bactra would have been easy 
and obvious. This Alexandria had become successively an Antioch and 
a Demetrias before die Yueh-chi arrived; I have given its history 
elsewhere.® As Plutarch used the nicknames Prophthasia and Bucephala, 
he probably used the nickname of Alexandria on the Oxus also. We do 
not know what it was; but as the Antioch which succeeded it was called 
Antioch Tarmata or Tharmata," 5 which represents the native name of 
die place, Tarmita, the chances are that the second name of this 
Alexandria was also Tarmata or Tarmita. As Greek rule had ended 
about 130 B.c., and Plutarch’s source wrote shortly after 87 b.c., it is 
likely that the name Demetrias had died out and that the city in Yueh-chi 
hands had resumed the native name Tarmita; though of course there 

1 References in Tam, Bactria and India, pp. 277 n. 5, 304 n. 5. 

2 ‘Tarmita’, J.H.S. lx, 1940, p. 89; and see p. 235 ante. 

3 In the Peutinger Table and the Ravennate Geographer. 
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may have been some Greek nickname unknown to us. Plutarch there- 
fore should probably read ouSe FTpcxpOacrlav Apayyiotirf| o 06 £ TdpuiTCt 
(or TAppcrra or some nickname) 2 oy 5 iavi l 2 |, with a bare possibility that 
for TApprra should be substituted AqpriTpuiScc. It follows that, east of 
the Euphrates, Plutarch is giving, not the four civilised kingdoms, but 
all the kingdoms or realms into which Alexander’s one-time Empire had 
become divided, five in' number, viz. Western (Arsacid) Parthia, 
Eastern Parthia of the Surens, the Yueh-chi, the Paropamisadae, and 
what remained of Menander’s kingdom east of the Jhelum; and it 
cannot possibly be coincidence that the names fit. As to the west of the 
Euphrates, Plutarch could only name Alexandria by Egypt, since at die 
date in question there was no such thing as a Seleucid kingdom left in 
Syria, so his source could not name Antioch; 1 had Plutarch been writing 
at random, he would obviously have done so. Doubdess Plutarch’s 
source explained what he was doing; that, to Plutarch’s argument, was 
immaterial. 

I must conclude by looking at the sentence, clearly corrupt, which 
follows the word ‘EAAAba; I have given the MSS. words in p. 255 n. 4. 
Reiske saw the two things that matter, viz. that -rrspi- in ttepioikouctov 
must be irapa-, 3 and that the following verb should be ipiroXljco, not 
sp-rroSi^co. I have given various proposed restorations in the Addenda, 
none satisfactory; as I see it, the best restoration would be ouSi 
KoOkoktos Tr6A.1v l EAAA 5 a TrApoiKov, kv als IuttoAujGev drrTEaflkrfrr) to 
fiypiov. trapoiKov is both necessary and true, for Alexandria of 
the Caucasus stood, not on the Hindu Kush, but beside it, or as we 
should say at its foot. 3 Literally translated, the whole passage then runs 
thus: ‘[But for Alexander] Egypt would not have had her Alexandria, 
nor Mesopotamia her Seleuceia, nor Seistan her Prophthasia, nor 
Sogdiana her Tarmita (or whatever appellative was used), nor India 
her Bucephala, nor the Caucasus her “ Greek city” for a neighbour, in 
which (countries) what was uncivilised, enclosed widiin the cities, died 
out, and what was worse changed, being compelled by what was better 
to adopt its customs.’ This has been Plutarch’s theme throughout ch. 5 : 
Alexander as a civilising force. 

1 This, which I said before, is quite correct, pace Powell’s remarks. The 
dates at the end of his note are mere misunderstandings. 

2 I have commented elsewhere on the confusion of Trept and napd in late 

writers. See the instances given p. 237 ante, and in Bactria and India , 
p. 235 n. 1. 3 Bactria and India, App. 6. 



Appendices 9 - 14 : SOME HISTORICAL ITEMS 
9, CARANUS 

M any modem writers, on the faith of Justin, state that Alexander 
had a half-brother named Caranus, whom he murdered after 
his accession, the implication being that he was old enough to be 
a rival, as Justin calls him. There never was any such person. 

I take Justin ix, 7, 1-3 first. The first sentence mentions Olympias’ 
grief, doluisse, at being repudiated by Philip and at Cleopatra, Attalus’ 
niece, being preferred to her. The next sentence begins Alexandrum 
quoque, where quoque shows that what is to come about Alexander’s 
feelings must be connected with Olympias’ feelings, i,e. it must relate 
to Cleopatra. "What does come is this. 1 Alexander too feared the brother 
born of his stepmother, noverca , as a rival for the kingship, aemulum 
regni; thus it came about that he quarrelled first with Attalus and then 
with Philip. No doubt therefore is possible that, so far, noverca (step- 
mother) means Cleopatra and frater (brother) means Cleopatra’s child; 
Justin is using some source which made Cleopatra’s child a boy. It is 
on account of the stepmother that Alexander quarrels with Attalus, 
another proof that ‘stepmother’ means Cleopatra, Attalus’ niece. 1 So 
far Justin’s meaning is clear. 

In XI, 2, 3, the same source occurs again in identical language, but 
Cleopatra’s supposed son is named. I put the two passages side by 
side: ix, 7, 3 ‘Alexandrum quoque regni aemulum fratrem ex noverca 
susceptum timuisse’; xi, 2, 3 ‘(Alexander) aemulum quoque imperii 
Caranum, fratrem ex noverca susceptum, interfid curavit’. That these 
identical sentences refer to the same noverca and the same frater is 
obvious, as obvious as it is that a baby could not be aemulum. imperii 
(though others might use him as a tool) and that a grown man is meant. 
Justin’s source then (I mean the original source, not Trogus) had the 
following story: Cleopatra bore Philip a son, whom Philip acknow- 
ledged and named Caranus; Alexander, whose own mother had been 
repudiated in favour of Cleopatra, feared Caranus as a rival for the 

1 'Alexandrum quoque regni aemulum fratrem ex noverca susceptum 
timuisse.’ 

2 So Justin xi, 3, 1, where Alexander kills all the relations of his stepmother, 
can only refer to Attalus and Cleopatra; Attalus was the one person of 
any importance whom Alexander on his accession did put to death (for 
treason) : Diod. xvn, 5, 2; Curt, vn, 1, 3; vnr, 1, 42; 7, J. 
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kingship and so murdered him. Caranus is not mentioned by any other 
writer; his existence depends on this unknown source of Justin’s, which 
made him Cleopatra’s son. That source is valueless, not merely because 
it implies that Caranus was grown up ( aemulum regni or imperii) but 
because Cleopatra’s infant was not a boy. 

In fact, Cleopatra’s infant was a girl. 1 Satyrus’ statement 1 on the 
subject has been generally accepted, and is not likely to be wrong; it is 
good third-century, and moreover Satyrus is professing to give a 
complete list of Philip’s wives 3 and concubines with their childr en; 
all Philip’s children known to history are included, and Caranus is not 
among them. The assumption made by some modern writers 4 that 
Justin’s noverca was not Cleopatra but was one of these ‘wives’, whose 
son Caranus was, requires no confutation in the light of the analysis of 
Justin given above and of Satyrus’ list. But in fact there is fourth- 
centuiy evidence, much earlier than Satyrus, that Cleopatra’s child 
was a girl. Justin ix, 7, 8-14 comes ultimately from the war of propa- 
ganda waged by Cassander and his friends against Olympias and her 
friends, 5 Olympias declaring that Cassander and his brothers had 
poisoned Alexander, while Cassander’s party retorted that Olympias 
had procured the murder of her husband Philip — probably the first 
war of propaganda of which historical record remains. Most of the 
Justin passage in question is directed to showing Olympias’ privity to 
Philip’s murder, but § 12 has nothing to do with Philip; it says that 
Olympias murdered Cleopatra and her daughter. 6 This has generally 
been taken to be true, and no doubt is; not merely because Olympias, 
being what she was, would naturally kill her rival when in her power, 
but because she forced her to hang herself, which was Olympias’ way; 
later she murdered Eurydice in the same manner, and that detail is from 

1 There was no time for her to have had a second child, and had she borne 
twins Satyrus must have said so. 

2 Satyrus fr. 5 in F.H.G, in, i6i=Athen. xm, 557D: Cleopatra bore 
Philip a daughter, Europa. 

3 These ‘wives', if married at all, were only married for the duration of a 
campaign; divorce merely consisted in Philip saying ‘Go’, and Athenaeus 
quotes Satyrus’ list to illustrate the thesis OtAiTnros aid Kcrrdt irdAspov 
tydpei. When he really did marry a girl of the Macedonian aristocracy 
(Cleopatra) and sought to put her in Olympias’ place, there was a storm 
which only ended with his death. 

4 See Berve n, s.v. KApavos, 41 1, and KAsoirArpa, 434, with the literature 
referred to. 

5 C.A.H. vi, 474; see App. 1 <S, p. 301. 

6 ‘Post haec Cleopatram. . .in gremio eius prius filia interfecta, finire vitam 
suspendio coegit.’ 
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Hieronymus. 1 The source of the Justin passage then must lie somewhere 
between the deaths of Alexander (323) and Olympias (316), when the 
sex of Cleopatra’s infant was doubtless well enough remembered; and 
as between the two conflicting stories which appear in Justin, viz. that 
Cleopatra’s child was a boy named Caranus, murdered by Alexander 
(source unknown), and was a girl, murdered by Olympias (source 
ultimately fourth century b.c.), there can be no doubt that the latter is 
correct. For completeness, it may be mentioned that Cleopatra’s 
daughter turns up again in the Heidelberg Epitome ,* in which she is a 
grown woman, Alexander’s half-sister, daughter of Philip and Cleopatra 
his wife and herself called Cleopatra, who successively marries Perdiccas 
and Ptolemy; this is a confusion with Alexander’s full sister Cleopatra, 
Olympias' daughter, who, as matter of history was offered to, but 
refhsed by, Perdiccas and afterwards thought of marrying Ptolemy, but 
who in Alexander’s Testament was to be Ptolemy’s wife. 3 

Thus Caranus vanishes from history. He never existed, whether as 
man or baby; his murder is a modern blunder, due to careless reading 
of Justin. Alexander did commit two murders in his day; there is no 
need to invent one which he could not have committed. 


10 . THE GORDIAN KNOT 4 

Every one, as the phrase goes, knows two things about Alexander, 
even if they do not know who he was: he was the man who wept 
because there were no more worlds to conquer, and he was the man 
who * cut the knot’ ; cutting the knot has become an English cliche. The 

1 Diod. xix, 11, 7. Arrian ill, 6, 5 calls this Cleopatra Eurydice. Wrong 

f roper names are common in many late writers (App. 17, p. 315 n. 2) but 
only recall one other case in Arrian (App. 1, n, p. 145). Was Arrian 
thinking of the two women whom Olympias caused to hang themselves, 
and did he by mistake write down the wrong name? 

2 Jacoby 11, no. ijj, fr. 4. The Heidelberg Epitome has some affinity with 
Alexander’s Testament in the Romance. 

3 A', ed. Kroll (Hist. Alex. Ml), in, 33, 1 5 (p. 142). 

4 Conspectus of modem literature in E. Mederer, Die Alexanderlegenden 
bei den altesten Alexanderkistorikern, 193d, chap. 11 , 1 have got little from it, 
as no one has seen the point of die sword story, that it makes Alexander 
cheat; but I note as a curiosity that Mederer himself calls his supposed act 
ritterlich. I need not do more than mention the theories which have made 
of Gordium the centre of the earth, or the knot a ‘cosmic knot’; see 
G. Radet, R.E.A. xix, 1917, p. 98, no. 6: ‘L’omphalos Gordien’, and 
cf. his ‘Alexandre le Grand’, p, 64; W. Deonna, R.E.G. xxxi, 1918, 
pp. 39, 141,. ‘Le nceud Gordien’. 
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first story does not occur anywhere in ancient literature, whether 
history, legend, or romance; it is presumably an invention of the 
medieval or modem world, though I do not know if its origin has 
been traced. The cutting of the knot is just as untrue. 

The story of the Gordian knot is given by four of our five extant 
Alexander-historians; 1 Diodorus omits it, for it could not have come 
in die ‘mercenaries’ source’, which he was here following (see §F). 
Arrian n, 3, gives it as a Aoyos, a thing that people say, but he also gives 
Aristobulus’ version,* so we have five versions altogedier, all differing 
as to details. It is clear from Arrian that Ptolemy did not give the 
incident. Now Ptolemy used die Journal , and a king’s official Journal 
recorded day by day his Asyopeva xal Trpaacrdugva, 5 what he said 
and what he did; the Journal therefore must have mentioned the 
incident, but in some form which Ptolemy thought not worth recording; 
the Journal therefore cannot have given the story of the cutting of the 
knot, which makes that story suspect from the start. All our four 
writers agree that, to fulfil the oracle, the knot had to be untied? and 
Alexander’s respect for oracles is well known. The knot was formed 
by the cord which bound the yoke to the pole of the wagon, and all 
four agree that the difficulty was to find the end or ends of the cord 
(made of cornel bark), which were hidden. 5 Here agreement ends. The 
preliminary stories differ greatly. In Arrian it is Midas’ wagon and 
Midas is chosen king; in Justin it is Gordius’ wagon and Gordius is 
chosen king; in Currius it is Gordius’ wagon but Midas is chosen king; 
in Plutarch Midas is king, but it is not said whose wagon it was. There 
are differences too about the birds and about what the girl did; and as 
to the knot itself, Arrian’s Aoyos and Aristobulus give one knot, Curtius 
and Justin several, while Plutarch gives one in the oracle and several in 
fact. But all we really want is what Alexander is supposed to have done. 

1 Arr. n, 3-8; Curt, in, 1, 14-18; Plut. Alex, xvm; Justin xi, 7, 3-16. It is 
also mentioned by Marsyas of Pella, fourth century b.c. : Jacoby 11, no. 13 5, 
fr. 4. But unfortunately die fragment is too brief to be of any use. 

1 Aristobulus fr. 4 (Jacoby 11, no. 139)= Arr. II, 3, 7. 

3 U. Wilcken, ‘YtvopvTipcrncrpof, Phibl. un, 1894, pp. 80, no, citing the 
letter of Pseudo-Aristeas to Philocrates, TrccvTa dvayp&psafiai t & Aeydpsva 
Kal TTpaaoduEva each day, the entries of the day before being corrected if 
necessary by die king. This article was die basis of the understanding of 
what Alexander’s Journal (’E<pripepl6es) was. 

4 The oracle: Arr., Sons AOasie tov 5eop6v; Plut., "rep Abeavn i6v Sfapov; 
Curt., ‘qui vinculum solvisset’; Justin, ‘nexum si quis solvisset’. 

5 Arrian, oCrre teXo; outs ctpxfi Jtpcclvrro. Curtius, ‘ nodis . . . celantibus nexus ’. 
Plutarch, tmv SwpcSv tu^A&s ixovrcov t&s dtpx&S. Justin, ‘capita lora- 
mentorum abscondita ’ . 
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Aristobulus makes him draw out die pole to find the end of the cord; 
he must then have untied the knot, for he sacrificed to the gods who 
had shown him how to untie it, rr\v Aucnv (Arr. n, 3, 8), and Arrian 
shows that this is not part of the Aoyos, Aristobulus’ details suggest 
that he saw what happened, while the origin of the sword story is 
mere guesswork, and it can be seen from Ptolemy (see p. 263) that what 
was recorded in the Journal can have been nothing sensational. In 
Justin and Plutarch Alexander cuts the knots (plural) to get some ends, 1 
and then unties the knots; that is, the cutting is not the solution, but 
merely the preliminary to the untying which follows. In Arrian’s A6yos 
Alexander cuts the knot with his sword, and then says, using the verb 
used by the oracle, 1 1 have untied it’, 2 that is, he cheats; Arrian safe- 
guards himself, after giving Aristobulus’ version, by saying that he 
personally cannot say what really happened (he had not Ptolemy’s 
guidance). Finally, Curtius makes Alexander cut through the knots 
(plural) and say ‘Who cares how they are untied ? ’3 This is Curtius’ 
own cynicism (§ G, pp. 92 sq.\ further displayed in the next clause, 
oraculi sortem vel elusit vel implevit, which is just ‘Who cares?’ over 
again: how can it matter to any sensible man whether Alexander 
fulfilled die oracle or just dodged it? 

On this analysis, Aristobulus has the right version beyond question. 
This is really shown by Justin and Plutarch, who, though they give the 
sword story, Plutarch because it is picturesque, Justin because it is 
derogatory to Alexander, nevertheless both attempt to combine it with 
the true version that Alexander found die end of the cord and untied 
the knot, a mere piece of common sense which Ptolemy did not think 
worth recording. 

What then is the origin of the sword story? It cannot be true, 
because it makes Alexander flout the oracle, which is quite out of 
character; his respect, or outward respect, for the gods and all their 
manifestations stands out at every point of his history. 4 But the sword 
story does more than diat. We have seen that Alexander sacrificed 
to the gods who showed him toO SsapoO -rfiv AOmv ; that is, the sword 
story makes him not only cheat but lie to heaven about it, a flat 
negation of his whole attitude towards the gods. I have collected six 
cases of Alexander cheating from our inferior sources, and there is no 

x Plut., TroXWts Apyccs <p«vijvai. Justin, 'latentia in nodis capita invenit’. 

2 Arr. n, 3, 7, AeMwQai i<pq, 

3 Curt, ill, 1, 18, ‘nihil’, inquit, ‘interest quomodo solvantur’. 

4 See the big collection of instances in O. Kern, Die Religion der Griechen , 

III, 1938, chap. 3, ‘Der Glaube Alexanders des Grossen’, pp. 38-57. 
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reasonable doubt that they mostly come from Cleitarchus (§ E, p. 54), 
though he was not necessarily the inventor; he may merely have been 
passing on the stories. But Alexander is never recorded to have stooped 
to cheating by any respectable authority; it would have been utterly 
out of character. There was however a source to which it would have 
been in character: the Stoic tradition. To the Stoics, Alexander was bad 
from the start (see § F, p. 69 n. 1); and the sword story and the 
cheating and the lying to heaven would have constituted a fine ex- 
hibition of his (to them) characteristic vices of tv epos and Ojiptj, the 
insolence of a tyrant’s pride. It is possible then that this particular 
story, even if passed on by Cleitarchus (and some of Arrian’s A6yoi 
appear to represent Cleitarchus), was of Stoic origin; and it may be 
noted that Justin, who also brings in the sword story, had certain 
affinities with the Stoic tradition (see § H). This explains Curtius. He 
gave the rival Peripatetic account (see § G) in which Alexander was 
good at the start, the change in his character occurring after Darius’ 
death, long after Gordium. Except for the difference about die wagon, 
which may only be Curtius’ usual carelessness, he and Arrian are using 
the same AAyos; both begin with Alexander’s ttoBos ( cupido ) and in 
both the sword is the solution. But Gordium is much too early for 
Curtius to attribute insolence and pride to Alexander; so he omits the 
sacrifice, says as little about it all as he can, and turns the matter off 
with his accustomed cynicism, ‘Who cares?’ 

I believe this analysis to be correct. But nothing can now displace 
the sword story in popular belief. 


11 . THE DEATH OF BATIS 

First, who and what was Batis, who defended Gaza against Alexander? 
Arrian n, 25, 4 calls him a eunuch, Kpcrrwv Tfjs I~ o^olcov -rrdAKos, i.e. a 
tyrant of Gaza. The phrase might also suggest an Arab chief, Gaza 
having once probably been Nabataean; 1 2 3 but an Arab chief was not 
likely to be a eunuch, while a tyrant — one who had seized power for 
himself— -could be; there is a well-known instance.* The name Batis, 
however, is Iranian ;3 that is, the man was a Persian, and if so die eunuch 
story is almost certainly untrue. Diodorus xvii, 48, 7 says that the 

1 Herod, hi, 5, 7, 91. 

2 Philetairos of Pergamum, 0?upicrs £k iraiSds, Strabo xm, 4, 1 (623). 

3 R. Marcus in the Loeb Josephus, vol. vi, 1937, p. 468 n. c, citing Justi 
and L. H. Gray. 
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city was <ppoupou|iivr|v Cmro nspoobv, and he must be attended to, for 
he is using the ‘mercenaries’ source’ (see § F); Josephus calls the man 
9po0papxos, 1 and when he has no axe to grind over Jewish history he 
is often well informed about details in the East. Josephus indeed gives 
his name as Babemesis (with MSS. variants), which has clearly nothing 
to do with the name Batis and has been explained as Semitic;* the 
suggestion, however, has recently been made that Babemesis may also 
be Iranian, a corruption of Bagamisa, ‘Mithra is god ’.3 This too cannot 
represent Batis, but it could be a predicate of some sort which has 
taken tile place of the actual name; quite certain instances of this 
are known. 4 As Dionysius of Halicarnassus only calls the man 
fiyepcbv, 5 and Curtius iv, < 5 , 7 has the indeterminate praeerat urbi , 
it seems tolerably certain, so far, that Arrian is wrong, and that 
Batis was the Persian commander of the garrison of Gaza, who on 
Alexander’s approach had strengthened himself by recruiting local 
Arabs. 

Mr E. T. Newell, however, has recently published, among a number 
of ‘Philisto-Arabian’ coins, a drachma, sent to him from Damascus, 
which has no name or legend on it except the letter Beth ; 6 following 
Babelon, he calls it ‘Baris?, Dynast of Gaza’, though throughout his 
remarks about it he treats this ascription as hypothetical. There is, 
indeed, no evidence for it, and he states (p. 50) that ‘many other 
Philisto-Arabian coins provided with the letter Beth have been 
published’. Some Persian satraps sometimes coined, but I think there 
is no case of a garrison-commander doing so. Newell (p. 5 1) indeed 
states that Hegesias gives the man the title fiacnAeus, but this is hardly 
correct. The Hegesias passage in question? is preserved by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, in de compositione verborumj some MSS. do give 
pamA&x, but the earliest, Parisinus 1741, has BaTtrrfiJv, 8 and both 
Roberts and Jacoby print BccTtiv without discussion; it is obvious 
that while the corruption of the name into paaiA&xis easy, the converse 
is almost impossible. Professor Rostovtzeff has accepted Newell’s 

1 Ant. xi, 320. 2 See Marcus loc. cit. 

3 By Marcus loc. cit. The numerous MSS. variants in Josephus’ transcription 
of another Iranian name, Barzafama (Ant. xiv, 330), may show that such 
corruption is likely enough. 

4 Tam, Bactria and India, pp. 340 sq. where two certain instances are given, 
one Dr Herzfeld’s, one (in effect) Wylie’s. 

5 Dionysius, de compositione verborum, xvm (p. 186 in Roberts’ ed.). 

<5 Num. Notes and Monographs, 82, 1938, p. 49. 

7 Jacoby 11, no. 142, fr. 5 = Dionysius, de comp. verb, xvm, 

8 See the apparatus in Roberts’ ed. ad loc. 
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hypothesis; 1 2 1 fear that, in the absence of any evidence, I am unable to 
do so. If Newell were right, his coin could be used to support Arrian’s 
Kpcrrcov; but this vague term only means that Arrian had no particulars, 
i.e. that Ptolemy, from whom his account of the siege is taker^ said 
nothing about Batis’ position; if Arrian had meant Swdcrrns or 
rupawos he would have said so, and I do not see how the * mercenaries’ 
source’* which Diodorus used (and Arrian did not), so well-informed 
on the Persian side, can be wrong. I will leave Arrian’s eCivoOxo; for 
the moment, and go on with the story on the basis that Batis was the 
Persian commander of the garrison, and one of Darius’ officers. 

Three versions are extant of the story of Batis’ death, those of 
Hegesias, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Curtius. 3 4 Dionysius gives 
the simplest one: Batis, a man held in repute for good fortune and a 
fine appearance, was fiyepcbv of the garrison of Gaza; Alexander 
ordered him, after he was captured, to be tied living behind a chariot 
and the horses driven at full speed, and so killed him. There is nothing 
here about Alexander imitating Achilles or sending the chariot round 
the city; and as it comes in a criticism of Hegesias, it may show that 
Dionysius tacitly rq'ected much of Hegesias’ story. Hegesias, in the 
third century b.c., is actually the earliest of our three versions; that 
however merely shows that the original invention, to which Dionysius’ 
simpler version must stand nearest, was very early. Hegesias invented, 
or perhaps adopted, the story of a member of the garrison attempting 
to kill Alexander by treachery,* in order to say that Alexander hated 
Batis for instigating the plot, that is, he rationalises; and he has ex- 
hausted the resources of the Greek language in describing Batis’ loath- 
some appearance, though it has been left to modem historians to 
improve upon this rubbish by calling him a negro. 5 The latter part of 


1 Soc. and Econ. Hist. p. 132,5 . 

2 On this source see sections F, G and G', passim. 

3 Hegesias, Jacoby II, no. 142, fr. 5 ; Dionysius, de comp. verb, xvm; Curtius 
iv, ( 5 , 26-9. It is not given by Arrian, n, 2(3-7; by Diodorus, xvn, 48, 7; 
by Plutarch, Alex, xxv, or by Josephus, Ant. xi, 325. Justin omits Gaza 
altogether. 

4 He says that the enemy leaders planned to kill Alexander personally, and 
makes the attempted assassination the outcome of this plan. But the ‘plan’ 
is merely taken from the genuine plan of the Persian satraps at the Granicus 
to kill Alexander himself in the battle, which shows that the story of the 
attempted assassination is also untrue. 

5 Grote, History of Greece, 1884 ed., xi, p. 469, ‘a black man’; G. Radet, 

Alexandre le Grand, 1931, p. 104, ‘un Negre’. means sunburnt, 

like Latin ‘niger’: Com. Nepos, xiv, 3, 1, of a Paphlagonian. See Add. 
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Hegesias’ account is one of the most abominable things in Greek 
literature; but he has no suggestion anywhere that Alexander was 
imitating Achilles. Curtius, even if he wrote under Augustus, might 
possibly have read Dionysius de compositione verborum. 1 He makes 
the chariot go round the city, circa urbem , and makes Alexander, 
who is off his head (ira vertit in rabiern ), rejoice that he is imi- 
tating Achilles. But Curtius, who possessed some critical faculty 
when he chose to use it, has more than this. He emphasises and praises 
die heroic resistance Batis had made;* he omits Hegesias’ abominations, 
though if he likes he can describe horrors with anybody;^ and he shows 
clearly enough that he does not believe the story of Batis being dragged 
alive behind a chariot, though he relates it. For it must be remembered 
diat he said diat he copied things which he did not believe; 4 and his 
statement that, except on this one occasion, Alexander always admired 
bravery even in an enemy 5 (which can be illustrated from Alexander’s 
treatment of Mazaeus, Porus, and the daughter of the dead Spitamenes), 
read in the light of his general remark above, shows clearly what he 
himself thought. It may be noticed in passing that none of our three 
accounts even suggests that Alexander drove the chariot himself; that 
statement is another invention of modern writers. 6 

It should be unnecessary to-day .to state that the whole story, in- 
cluding the attempted assassination of Alexander, is untrue; Ptolemy 
was diere, and his silence is conclusive. Neither need I repeat that 
silence was Ptolemy’s method of dealing with untrue stories; 7 he never 
explicitly rejects or argues; the day, it may be hoped, is long past when 
his silence could be construed as an attempt to save Alexander’s reputa- 
tion. 8 What has to be considered is the source of the story, or rather the 
source of the chariot story in the simple form given by Dionysius. 

It has already been seen that that source has to be very early, earlier 
than Hegesias; at the same time, no one would have dared to tell the 
story while Alexander lived. It was not part of the Peripatetic portrait 
of Alexander, which means that it did not originate in Cassander’s circle, 
for though Curtius gives both the story and also the Peripatetic portrait 

1 Roberts, op. cic, p. i, puts the date of the de comp. verb, conjecturally 
between 20 and 10 b . c . 

2 Curt, tv, 6, 7 and 23. 

3 E.g. the torture of Philo tas, vi, 11, 12-19. 

4 ix, 1, 341 'Equidem plura transcribo quam credo.’ See § G, p. 92. 

5 ‘alias virtutis etiara in hoste miraior’. 

6 Grote, loc. cit .; Radet, op. cit. p, 105. 

7 H. Strasburger, Ptolemaios und Alexander, 1934, esp. pp. 50, 55. 

S I treated this absurd idea at some length in C.R. xxxvi, 1922, pp. 64 sqq. 
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of Alexander (see § G), in that portrait in Curtius Alexander "was a 
model prince down to Darius’ death, and the chariot story belongs to 
a point of time long before that. If Cleitarchus were really the source 
of the secondary portrait in Curtius, which makes Alexander bad 
throughout (see § G), it might have been passed on by him; but this 
would hardly give time for the additions found in Hegesias, which he 
may have invented himself but may equally well have adopted from 
someone else. We know that after Alexander’s death there was an out- 
burst of literature in the Greek world very unfavourable to him 
(Ephippus is a specimen); it is probably here that the simple form of 
the story known to Dionysius started. One point in Hegesias’ additions 
is worth notice, as bearing on Arrian’s efooOxos. He says that Batis’ 
corpulence gvfepaivs BajiuAciiviov jcjbov i-repov a6p6v, 'indicated 
(to the onlookers) a second huge-bodied Babylonian creature’ (or 
animal). The reference must be to some lost story earlier in Hegesias; 
and as animals in Babylonia were presumably no more corpulent than 
elsewhere, and as corpulence was one of the signs of a eunuch, Hegesias 
must have told some story about a Babylonian eunuch; the comparison 
with Batis presently turned Batis himself into a eunuch, and Arrian, 
hatting no correct information, repeated the story that Batis was a 
eunuch. 

No one but Curtius gives, or even hints at, the comparison with 
Achilles. With one exception, the parallels between Alexander and 
Achilles in our extant literature are harmless, or even laudatory, 
probably invented by Choerilus of Iasos (see § E'). The exception is 
Curtius’ sneer at the ignobilis virguncula Roxane, 1 where he drags in 
Achilles and Briseis, though he has to admit that Alexander, unlike 
Achilles, did marry the girl. This is Curtius himself speaking; did 
he himself then also invent the comparison with Achilles in the Batis 
story? I think he was too clever to invent a comparison which breaks 
down at every point; Alexander had not himself killed Batis as Achilles 
had killed Hector, Alexander did not drive the chariot himself as did 
Achilles, Hector was dead and Batis living, and while there was point 
in dragging Hector’s corpse round unconquered Troy to announce 
to the Trojans their coming doom, there was none in dragging Batis 
alive round the already captured Gaza, Of course Dionysius, having 
quoted Hegesias, goes on: ‘See now how Homer treated a similar 
theme’;* but the comparison is his own, and also he is comparing 

1 Curtius viii, 4, 25-7. 

2 After the end of Hegesias’ story, Dionysius (p. 190, Roberts) goes on: 

5 pd ys 5 poict toOt’ iorrl toT; ‘OuppiKoTj ixsivois, bn ols ’AyiMsus £<mv 
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Hegesias and Homer, not Alexander and Achilles, and he is not dealing 
with substance at all, but merely with its expression in clauses and 
rhythms. Curtius perhaps could have read him, and got a hint; but 
that is not to say that he did. And there is another reason why I do - 
not believe that Curtius invented the comparison with Achilles for 
himself: he shows, as has been seen, that he did not believe the chariot 
story. 

It seems therefore impossible to locate the ultimate source of the 
story of the death of Batis, either in the simple form of the original 
chariot story or in the form of a comparison of Alexander with Achilles. 
It.merely illustrates what I said before, that we cannot hope to find the 
sources of everything in the Alexander-story. 


12. THE MURDER OF PARMENION 

The source from which Curtius drew the considerable number of 
Macedonian customs which he describes (§ G, pp. 106 sq.) is certainly 
trustworthy; and one of the customs given is that if, in a trial for treason, 
the accused was condemned to death, it was a law {lex) of the Mace- 
donians that his relatives should be put to death also. 1 There was no 
such thing as ‘a law of the Macedonians’; a lex in Macedonia, if it had 
any meaning, could only mean a royal decree; the king was the fount 
of law, and there was no other legislative body. But it seems most 
improbable that any former king of Macedonia should have issued a 
general decree to this effect, and lex cannot be taken literally; it must 
have been a custom {mod), come down from a barbarous age — one of 
the old customs of which Macedonia was full, but none the less binding 
for being only a custom. The interesting suggestion has been made by 
Professor C. J. Robinson, Jr., that this old custom relieves Alexander 
of the guilt of Parmenion’s murder:* Parmenion’s son Philotas having 
been judicially condemned to death for treason, the father was auto- 
matically included in the same (judicial) condemnation. One would be 

alKijdpevo; "Etcropa prri Tf)v teXeutV ; Kah-ot t6 ye 116605 IkeTvo iAorrrov 
els 6 valc 0 T|Tov y6p orfiJ|ia fj 6 ( 3 pi;- AAA’ dposs 6£t6v io-riv ISeTv, Sow 
SieWjuoxEv 6 iroiiyrfis toO ootpioTou. This is Dionysius making his own 
comparison, not referring to something given in the story he has quoted. 

1 VI, 11, 20, 'legem Macedonum veriti, qua cautum erat ut propinqui eorum 
qui regi insidiati sunt, cum ipsis necarentur’. See vni, 6, 28; vi, 10, 30 sqq. 

2 A.J.P. LViii, 1937, p. 109, in a review of Komemann’s Alexandergtschichte 
its Ptolemabs /. 
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glad to believe this; but it requires examination. All that is recorded 
on the matter comes from Curtius; in Arrian, Parmenion’s death is 
plain murder (assassination). 

Curtius’ story is that, after Philotas had confessed under torture but 
before the army had actually passed sentence (though it was obvious 
what the sentence must be), those related to Parmenion, mindful of the 
Macedonian custom, began committing suicide, and Alexander, to stop 
the panic, issued a decree which suspended the operation of the old 
custom ( lex in Curtius), 1 2 as he presumably had power to do (n. 2, below). 
Philotas was then condemned to death by the army, and Parmenion 
also (vi, ii, 39), apparently on the strength of an incriminating letter 
(vi, 9, 13); Philotas was put to death, but Parmenion's death came later, 
after the trial and acquittal of Amyntas (vn, 2, 11 sqq.). That is, to 
Curtius, Parmenion’s condemnation and death depended, not on the 
old custom, whose operation had been suspended, but on the definite 
evidence of a treasonable letter. It has never been believed either that 
there was such a letter or that Parmenion, who was far away, was con- 
demned by the army, since both these things were unknown to Arrian’s 
sources; and it must be noted that, if Curtius acquits Alexander of 
murder, it is because of these two things and not because of the old 
custom, whose operation, he says, had been suspended. 1 So far, then, 
Professor Robinson’s suggestion cannot stand. The question came up 
again later over the Pages’ conspiracy, where Curtius relates that the 
fathers and relatives of the pages on trial were afraid that they also 
would be put to death under the old custom (vm, 6, 28). However, 
having suspended its operation once, Alexander ignored it, and no one 
(except Callisthenes, who was not a relative and whose case was another 
matter) was put to death but the pages themselves who were found 
guilty, vm, 8, 20; Arrian iv, 14, 3 bears this out. Alexander then, in 
the Philotas matter, did suspend the old custom, and had suspended it 
before he took any steps about Parmenion; we have therefore reluctantly 

1 vi, 11, 20, ‘legem de supplido coniunctorum sontibus remittere edixit’. 
I take this to mean, not an out and out repeal, but a suspension ad hoc, 
for the custom turns up again later, over the Pages’ conspiracy. It makes 
no difference, as regards Parmenion’s case, whether it was suspended or 
abolished. 

2 It is not likely that the powers of a king of the Macedonians were defined; 
presumably he had every power there was, provided it did not conflict 
with the rights of the Macedonian people under arms. One must suppose 
that Alexander had power to suspend or abolish the custom in question; 
but in any case he had purported to do so, and the custom therefore 
cannot be pleaded on his behalf at the bar of history. 
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to conclude that Parmenion was murdered, and not merely executed 
following a judicial condemnation. 

The one thing that has made me hesitate a little over this conclusion 
is that Curtius’ whole story, which is very long, is directed to showing 
that it was not murder; and as, except for his summary (see § G, p. too), 
he is, after Darius’ death, hostile to Alexander and does everything he 
can to show him in a bad light (see § G), it is strange that he should 
thus labour to acquit Alexander of a murder charge. He must have been 
following some particular source here; he had read widely, but the only 
writer we know who might seem at all probable would be Chares, who 
tried to acquit Alexander of the charge of putting Callisthenes to 
death; 1 but this would be mere guesswork. Curtius’ inconsistency, 
however, goes further than his portrait of Alexander; it extends to that 
of Parmenion also. For while in the story here considered he has taken 
Alexander’s part as against Parmenion, elsewhere he praises Parmenion 
highly: he is the most faithful of the generals, hi, 6, 4; Alexander takes 
his advice both at Issus, hi, 7, 8, and before ‘ Arbela’, iv, 10, 17, which 
is precisely what Alexander did not do; in vii, 2, 33 there is a list of 
Parmenion’s excellences, followed by the untrue statement (which 
Beloch adopted) that Alexander never did anything of much moment 
without him. There is still one more inconsistency: while in vi, xx, 39 
Parmenion is treated as having been rightly condemned, in vii, 2 , 34 
Curtius leaves this an open question, on the ground that Philotas’ 
confession was obtained by torture; he has quite forgotten his own 
statement about an incriminating letter. But inconsistencies in Curtius 
are common enough, and some of the problems they raise are probably 
insoluble. 


13 . THE ALLEGED MASSACRE OF 
THE BRANCHIDAE 

I wrote on this story in C.R. xxxvi, 1922, p. 63, an article which, 
I venture to think, made it certain enough that Alexander never met 
any Branchidae, and to which I may still refer for various considerations 
which do not need restating. I am treating the main points again, very 
briefly, for two reasons: the first is that I did not know in 1922 that 
there was in existence a quite conclusive piece of evidence on the 
matter, never (so far as I know) yet utilised by any writer on Alexander, 

1 Chares fr. 15 (Jacoby 11, no. 125). Aristobulus, who had not Ptolemy’s 
better information, was here merely following Chares (ib.). 
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which ought to be put upon record; the other is that the question of 
sources requires fresh treatment, for to show that a story is untrue is 
only half the battle unless one can also show how it got diere. 

The story of the supposed massacre, given or alluded to by several 
secondary writers, 1 is based on a belief that Xerxes had settled the 
Branchidae in Bactria because to please him they had either sacked, or 
betrayed to him, the temple of Apollo at Didyma near Miletus, of which 
they were the priests. Herodotus however (vi, 19), an early and trust- 
worthy witness, has a very different story: the temple and oracle of 
Didyma had been sacked and burnt to tile ground by the Persians in 
the Ionian revolt in the reign of Darius I, after the capture of Miletus; 
it follows therefore that, if Herodotus be right, in Xerxes’ time there 
were neither priests nor temple nor treasure at Didyma. Herodotus 
adds that Darius took the surviving Milesians first to Susa, and then 
settled them at a place on the Persian Gulf near the then mouth of the 
Tigris; and this has been confirmed by a massive bronze knucklebone 
dug up at Susa and published in 1905.* It bears an old inscription which 
shows that it had been dedicated to Apollo, and it was therefore part 
of the temple treasure of Didyma brought by Darius to Susa. In face 
of this knucklebone, no one can any longer refuse to credit Herodotus’ 
account, as some have managed to do; 3 and therewith the Massacre of 
the Branchidae vanishes from history for ever. 

I turn to the sources. C teslas 4 has a story that after Xerxes returned 
to Sardis he sent one Matakes to sack Apollo’s temple at Delphi, which 
he did. Reuss 5 emended tv AsA<poTs to tv AiSupois, because Xerxes 
was in Sardis, and Jacoby 6 accepted this. It seems to me impossible 
to accept such an arbitrary alteration. I have little respect for Ctesias; 
but, so far as concerns this story of his, Xerxes still had a large force in 
Greece and could have sent any orders he wished; and as a later writer 

1 Curt, vii, y, 28-35; Diod. xvu, Table of contents k'; Plut. Mor. 557B; 
Strabo XI, 11, 4 (518); Xiv, 1, 5 (634). 

2 B. Haussoullier, Mim. de la Dlligation en Perse, vii, 1905, p. 155. The 
inscription runs: (1) TA6e TAyAXpocra (2) [AJrri 7»e(o (sic) ’Ap«rr6Aox[os 
(3) Kcd] GpAawv dv&eo-av t[mi (4) ’A]tt6AXcovi SeKAxt)v ix^[^ KEUE ] 
(5) 6’ cxOtA TctikMis 6 Ku5ui<iv5[po. There is said to be room at the end of 
line 3 and beginning of 4 for the letters restored. The text has been ex- 
amined by Bruno Keil, Rev. Phil. 1905, p. 335; P. Perdrizet, R.E.G . 
xxxiv, 1921, p. 64, and Ch. Picard, R.E.G. xlii, 1929, p. m, who agrees 
it was brought from Didyma to Susa by Darius in 494. 

3 One need no longer mention those who have thrown over Herodotus or 
have tried to ‘reconcile’ good early and bad late evidence. 

4 58 (27), Gilmore. 5 Rhein. Mus. LX, 1905, p. 144. 

6 ‘Ktesias’ in PW, xi, 2 (1922), 2060. 
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has a story that Xerxes did sack Delphi, 1 2 no possible argument for the 
alteration exists. This being so, and Ctesias being out of the question, 
our earliest source for the Branchidae story is Callisthenes,* who said 
that Apollo had deserted Didyma because in Xerxes’ time the Bran- 
chidae had medised and sacked the temple; the sacred spring had failed, 
but had started again in Alexander’s rime and the Milesians had brought 
oracles to him at Memphis which hailed him son of Zeus and pro- 
phesied the battle of ‘Arbela ’ and the death of Darius III. In Callisthenes, 
then, the story of the Branchidae cannot be separated from the prophecy, 
and as Callisthenes must have made up the prophecy himself after 
Darius’ death, he made up the story of the Branchidae at the same time. 

In Callisthenes the Branchidae sack the temple (ctecr/Atito). In 
Diodorus and Plutarch they betray it. In the two Strabo passages 
they hand over the treasure to Xerxes, but as Strabo in both also speaks 
of lEpoouAia and ■npoSoaia he is combining the two versions, as does 
Curtius, who makes the Branchidae both sack and betray the temple. 3 
Callisthenes is nowhere said to have related the massacre by Alexander, 
but he is solely responsible for the version which made the Branchidae 
sack Didyma themselves, and we shall see that he must have related the 
massacre. As a general thing, these stories of massacres most probably 
came from or through Cleitarchus (see § E, p. 53); but we find in later 
writers two different and mutually exclusive attitudes towards Alex- 
ander’s supposed action, and Cleitarchus cannot have been responsible 
for both. Strabo xi, 1 x, 4 (5 1 8) glorifies Alexander’s action : he kills the 
Branchidae because he abominates their sacrilege and treachery (puaorr- 
t6uevov). No early writer is known who could have taken this view 
except Callisthenes, who was committed to writing up Alexander; it 
cannot be Cleitarchus, for Strabo practically never uses him, 4 and as 
Strabo elsewhere (xvn, 814) does quote Callisthenes in this connection, 
Strabo’s view of the massacre must be taken from Callisthenes, who 
therefore did relate it; he had plenty of time, for in Curtius the massacre 
comes long before the Pages’ conspiracy, when Callisthenes was put to 
death. Callisthenes’ theme, then, was that as Apollo had done much for 
Alexander over the prophecies (Strabo xvii, 814), Alexander must do 

1 Paus. x, 7, 1. 

2 Jacoby n, no. 124, fr. 14 (a) -Strabo xvii, 1, 43 (814). 

3 vn, 5, 28, ‘violaverant’; ib, 35, ‘prodere’. 

4 He only once takes anything from him, an account of an Indian procession, 
Cleitarchus fr. 20 (Jacoby). He has four allusions to him, Cleitarchus 
frs. 13, 16, 26, 28; die first two are contemptuous enough and show that 
he considered Cleitarchus a liar. See on this § B, pp. 14 sq. 
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something for Apollo. How now does it stand with Cleitarchus? As 
Diodorus is lost and Trogus- Justin omits the story, Cleitarchus’ view 
is most likely to be found in Curtius, and Curtius leaves no doubt as to 
what he himself thought : to visit the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
centuries later, was sheer cruelty ( crudelitas ).* Curtius was a strict 
moralist, but he did not invent the moral here, for Plutarch* uses the 
story, with others, to point the same moral. If then Curtius here be 
from Cleitarchus (and Plutarch makes this probable), Cleitarchus had 
taken a story originally invented to glorify Alexander and had turned 
it round so as to vilify him. So far as can be seen, he usually did repre- 
sent Alexander in a bad light (see § E); and here he would have been 
justified, had not the story been completely untrue. 


14 . ALEXANDER AND THE GANGES* 

The Ganges as a great river was unknown to the Greek world prior to 
Megasthenes. 4 It is often said that it must have been well known in 
Taxila, as no doubt it was, and that therefore Alexander must have 
known of it; but his plans and proceedings are conclusive that he, and 
therefore those about him, even if they had heard the name, knew 
nothing of the position of the river or its size, for when he turned at the 
Beas he thought that the eastern Ocean was quite close .5 It is certain, 
too, that neither Alexander nor any one in the Greek world before 
Megasthenes knew anything of the Prasii or ‘Easterners’, the people 
of the great kingdom of Magadha, whose capital Pataliputra (Pali- 
bothra) was on the Ganges near Patna 6 and whose new king Chandra- 
gupta after Alexander’s death was to unite all Northern India into the 

1 In 1922 1 made the mistake of adopting Ed. Meyer’s view, Kleine Schrifcen 1, 
1910, p. 286 n. x, that Curtius’ account of the Branchidae massacre was 
intended to glorify Alexander. It now seems to me certain that it was nor, 
though Callisthenes’ account probably was. 

2 De sera numinum vindicta, 557B. 

3 This is not a revision of my old article of the same name in J.H.S, xi.ni, 
1923, p. 93, but a new study. 

4 I have said enough elsewhere (J.H.S. xuu, 1923, p. 99) about Ctesias* 
Hypobaros and the ‘fluvius alter’ of the Liter de inundacione Nili. 

5 By the time he reached the Beas he had suffered substantial losses, half his 
army was on his communications with his advanced base, Taxila, and he 
could no longer find the necessary garrisons without using Porus’ troops; 
this proves that, as he still wished to advance, he must have thought the 
Ocean quite dose. On his numbers, see App. t, v, p. 168. 

6 Strabo xv, 1, 36, 37 (702, 703), both from Megasthenes. 
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Mauryan empire. Neither the Ganges nor the Prasii are mentioned by 
the best of our contemporary sources for Alexander, Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus; but some inferior sources connect them with Alexander, 
and it has to be seen how the connection arose. As we are going to find 
Magadha placed on the wrong side of the Ganges, it may be noticed 
here that it lay on the west, or south-west, side of the river and that one 
had not to cross the Ganges to reach it. 

The first document to consider is the Gazetteer of Alexander’s 
Empire, compiled in die last year of his life; 1 this document, being merely 
a list of satrapies, or countries equivalent to satrapies, within the Empire, 
could not deal with countries outside it. In xviii, <5, i the Gazetteer, 
having listed the satrapies north of the Taurus-Caucasus line of 
mountains from east to west, turns to those south of this line, taking 
them also from east to west and beginning with that part of India which 
Alexander had conquered, and which, as Alexander left it, included 
more than one satrapy and two kingdoms treated as nominally vassal; 
India was too complicated a matter merely to list and required rather 
more explanation than the Gazetteer had already attached to the satrapy 
of Parthia and was to attach to that of Persis. Unhappily Diodorus, 
who wrote up India in the text of book xvii (§ F, ante, p. 86), has 
done the same thing himself in the Gazetteer and has made it difficult 
to reconstitute the original, even if his own remarks were confined to 
interpolations and if he did not, as I suspect he may have done, make 


i Diod. xviii, j, a to 6, 3 inclusive. See on the date App. 17. I give here 
the part relating to India, 6, 1 and 2; the words enclosed in square brackets 
will be shown to be, not part of the Gazetteer, but Diodorus’ own additions. 
6, 1. TSv Si irpos usoTiuPplov 4 o-Tpapu 4 vcov npdbrq piv irapdt t6v Koukw<5v 
femv p«jt?iE(a peyAXti xed iroXuAvOpcoitos, olKoupdvq 6’ fritib TrXsi6v<av 

’IvSik&v 40 vwv, &v la-n piyiorov t6 t&v TccvSctpiSdov iflvos, [ 4 q>’ oO; Bid t6 
TrXrjOos -rwv trap’ ortrroT; fXEpdvTcov ouk iTretrrpdra/ow 6 ’AXigavSpos. 
6p<3Et 84 Tf|v x^pov tocOttiv Kal tf)V 4 §fis ’IvStKfjv wrapds 6 (blank), 
piyioTos &v twv irspl toOs Tdrrous Kal t6 TrXcVros iycov orctSIcov TpicocovTa]. 
iyopivn 64 TaOrris f| Xorrrfi Tfft ’IvBtKfjs f|v KaT&Tro?k 4 pr|(rev 6 ’AA 4 §avSpos, 
[irapoctroTapiois OBotai KardppvTOS Kal Kcrrd t4|v sdSaipot/fav hnqiavarrdTti], 
ko 0 * f|v Cnt^pye aiw fiXXai; irXsIoai paaiXslais te toO TTcbpov Kal TagIXov 
Buvaarsfa, Si* ifc aupfJalvei (beTv t6v ’Iv86v TroTccpdv, do’ t4|V irpooriyopfav 
iaX ev fl tyophrq 84 Tfjs ’ivSiKfjs dipcbptaTO caTpcarela ’Apaywala Kal 

KeBpwaia Kal Kappavia k.t.A. As to readings, irapaTroTapiois, which makes 
no sense, should be iroTapiois, the clause in brackets being Diodorus 
quoting Eratosthenes (in Strabo xv, i,- 13 (690)), KardppuToj wrapoTs. 
In the last line but one, Florentinus, the most authoritative MS. for this 
period, has oarpccirela, which is clearly right; another hand has altered it to 
ecrrpenrsios, but there was never any such thing as ‘the Indian satrapy’. 
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alterations or omissions in the text of the document itself. Naturally 
the compiler of the Gazetteer took India in the order of Alexander’s 
march. ‘ India ’ he begins ‘ is beside the Caucasus , 1 a great and populous 
kingdom inhabited by many peoples, of whom the greatest is the people 
of the Gandaridae .’ 2 The Gandaridae here are the people of Gandhara, 
a name which in Alexander’s day meant the country between the 
Paropamisadae satrapy and the Indus, though it had once been ex- 
tended to include Taxila; it is called a kingdom, not a satrapy, because 
when the Gazetteer was compiled it was, owing to the death of the 
satrap Philippus, actually under the rule of Taxiles . 3 The next clause 
says of the Gandaridae 'whom Alexander did not attack because of the 
number of their elephants’. This is a foolish interpolation of Diodorus’ 
own. He personally believed that the Gandaridae were far away in the 
east (I shall come to that), and confuses diem with the Gandaridae of 
the Gazetteer (Gandhara); and he has transferred this story from the 
eastern Gandaridae to Gandhara, not seeing that he is writing nonsense, 
since Alexander had conquered Gandhara and the Gazetteer had just 
given it as his. Diodorus’ interpolation goes right on to the word 
TpiAKovTcc; this seems clear from the words which follow it, fyonevri 
TotuiTis, Tcctrrqs being the kingdom of Gandhara, for these words 
cannot in the original have been separated from Gandhara by a long 
sentence (which I will consider presently). The Gazetteer then, having 
given Gandhara, goes on ‘ Next to this (Gandhara) is the rest of the 
India which Alexander conquered’ 4 — the description which follows 

1 The reference to the Hindu Kush and the Gandaridae shows that ’Iv&iki'i 
here means the Paropamisadae and Gandhara together, which had formed 
one satrapy in Persian times (Eratosthenes in Strabo xv, 2, 9 (724); Tam, 
Bactria and India, p. too). Alexander had separated the two, and the 
Gazetteer appears to ignore this; but one has to remember that Diodorus, 
who is reporting it, had it firmly in mind, as will be seen, that the Gandaridae 
were far away to the east, and in the Indian section of the Gazetteer has 
both interpolations and omissions (post). This limited meaning occurs 
again in Diod. xvn, 8j, 3. 

2 MSS. TuvSaplSwv, a name otherwise unknown to the ancient world. As 

they are described as the greatest people of these parts, they were not 
some obscure tribe, and the usual alteration to T ccvSaptBwv must be correct, 
for Asoka (5 th Edict) regarded the three most important peoples of the 
North-West as the Cambojas of Kafiristan (Kapisene in the Paropamisadae), 
the Gandharas, and the Greeks. The name Gandaridae is merely a Greek 
version of Gandharas, the people of Gandhara; Pliny vi, 48 has the form 
Gandari. 3 Arr. vi, 27, 2. 

4 Not ‘the rest of India, which Alexander conquered’ (that would be 
Xonrri ’IvSiwj), but ‘the rest of Alexander’s conquests in India’. 
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from iroTCtniois to IwupccvEardc-rri is obviously Diodorus’ own, see 
p. 276 n. 1 — ‘in which, with many other kingdoms, lies the Suvotareioc 
of Porus and the Suvacrreia of Taxiles through which (i.e. through 
the Suvcxorela of Taxiles) there “happens to flow’’ the Indus, from 
which the country takes its name’. This ends the Gazetteer on India; 
there follow the adjoining satrapies in order, from east to west, 
Arachosia, Gedrosia, Carmania, etc. Certain things call for remark. 
The last part which I have cited is guaranteed to belong to the Gazetteer 
by the use of ovirfjoclvsi, ‘happens to’, to denote a temporary political 
arrangement, for this usage occurs in two other places in the Gazetteer 
(App. 17). The Indus in the Gazetteer is not the boundary of India, as 
it became later in Eratosthenes’ geography, or of anything else. The 
document confines itself to giving what Alexander did conquer, and (as 
we have it) not all of that; it does not give the Indus country south of 
the Punjab, or the still existing satrapies of the Paropamisadae and Sind. 
The Paropamisadae may be included in the general statement that India 
lies beside the Caucasus, but the omission of Sind and the Indus 
country must be due to Diodorus; his transcript may be a compression 
of a longer description. The important thing, however, for the matter 
I am considering is that, so far, the Gazetteer contains no mention 
either of the eastern Gandaridae or the Ganges; they were not in the 
Empire. 

I must now look at the sentence at the beginning of 6, 2, from 6p[jei 
to Tpi&KovTcc, which I have called an interpolation. It says: ‘This 
country (that of the Gandaridae) is divided from the India that comes 
next to it by the river [name missing] which is the greatest river in 
those parts and is 30 stades broad.’ This must mean either the Indus or 
the Ganges. 1 If the sentence belongs to the Gazetteer, it cannot well 
be the Indus, because to the compiler of the Gazetteer the Indus (we 
have seen) ran through the Suvao-rela of Taxiles and was no boundary 
of anything; and whether it belongs to the Gazetteer or not, it equally 
cannot be the Indus because of the breadth. The statements we have 
as to the breadths of Indian rivers are mostly conventional tokens, but 
no one gives the breadth of the Indus as 30 stades. 1 Diodorus, however, 

r The Ganges is often called the biggest river in India; Strabo xv, 702 says 
it is admittedly the biggest in the world. That the Indus came next is also 
often stated. But Diodorus xvii, 85, 3 had said that the Indus was the 
biggest river in MvSndj, which is interesting as showing the use of ’IvBikt'i 
with a limited meaning, probably taken from the Gazetteer (6, 1). 
a Ctesias in Arrian v, 4, 2, 40 stades to 100; Arr. v, 20, 9, 15 to 40; vi, 14, 5, 
perhaps 100 at Patala; Strabo xv, 700, either 100 or 50; Pliny vi, 71, 50. 
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does elsewhere (n, 37, 2) give the breadth of the Ganges as 30 stades, 1 
and, as the unknown river cannot be the Indus, it should be meant for 
the Ganges; but it bounds Gandhara, whereas the Ganges is far away. 
The sentence then, whether the unnamed river should be Indus or 
Ganges or something else, is all wrong, and cannot belong to the 
Gazetteer; it is Diodorus’ own interpolation, like the preceding 
sentence about the elephants, and, like that sentence, Has originated 
from Diodorus confounding the Gandaridae of Gandhara with the 
eastern Gandaridae. Diodorus’ interpolation, then, runs from £9’ 
o\i% to oTctSlcov Tpi&tcovra; as has already been seen, the following 
words £x°m£vti tccOttis render any other view impossible. There is 
then nothing in the Gazetteer itself about the Ganges.® 

The next document to consider is Diodorus on the eastern Gandaridae. 
When the ‘bad’ Porus, whose kingdom lay between the Chenab and 
the Ravi, fled at Alexander’s approach, Arrian (v, 21, 2) does not say 
where he fled to; but it is fairly obvious. He could not fly westward, as 
Alexander was coming from the west, nor southward, as this would 
have taken him either to the Malli between the Chenab and the Ravi 
or to their allies the Oxydracae across the Ravi; both submitted to 
Alexander, but he never saw or caught Porus. He can only have fled 
before Alexander eastward and must have crossed the Beas, where 
Alexander turned back. Diodorus xvn, 90, 1 says that he fled to the 
Gandaridae; 3 and as Gandhara is out of the question, Diodorus can 
only mean that this people, probably a branch of the Gandaridae of 
Gandhara, lived across the Beas, the country between the Ravi and 
the Beas being occupied by the Cathaeans. It agrees with this that in 
Diodorus xvn, 93, 4 and 94, 1, Alexander having reached the Beas, his 
next orpcmia is to be against the Gandaridae, and, as he doubts 

1 Every one else gives far higher figures for the Ganges. Megasthenes 
(Strabo xv, 702; Arr. Ind. 4, 7), not less than 100 stades Stov fj mrirpios; 
reproduced by Mela, in, 68, 10, and Pliny VI, 65 with an added minimum 
of 70. Solinus 52, 7, 200 to 80; Aelian H.A. 12, 41, 400 to 80. 

2 Fischer in his edition of Diodorus filled die blank in xviu, 6, 2 (see p. 276 
n. 1) with 6vo|ia36uevos r&yyns (from 11, 37, 1), which is indefensible 
and merely darkens counsel; I need not refute Ernst Meyer’s attempt to 
defend it, Klio, xxi, 1927, p. 183. 

3 The statement in Strabo xv, 1, 30 (699) that the kingdom of this Porus 
was called Gandaris is a mere confusion, whether it really he from One- 
sicritus (so Jacoby 11, no. 134, fr. 21, but doubtfully, see 11, bd, p. 477) or 
not. Kiessling, ‘Gandaridae’ in PW, made the people of Gandhara, the 
Gandaridae, and the Gangaridae three sections of one tribe. But, though 
there was a people called Gangaridae, the use of this name in Curtius and 
Justin is a mere confusion for Gandaridae; see post. 
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whether the troops will go on, he harangues them about the OTpocreicc 
against the Gandaridae (94, 5); but they refuse to cross the Beas, so he 
gives up his plan. All this is simple history; and as Diodorus is here 
following his main source, Aristobulus 1 (§ F, pp. 71, 75), the correctness 
of the name and location of the Gandaridae cannot well be doubted. 
Arrian v, 2;, 1 says that an Aratta people, whom he does not name, 
lived beyond the Beas, and that one of the reasons why the troops 
refused to cross that river was a report that this people had a very large 
number of war elephants. As we have already seen, Diodorus trans- 
ferred this report about the elephants to the Gandaridae of Gandhara, 
whom he confused with the eastern Gandaridae, proof that Diodorus’ 
Gandaridae were the unnamed people of Arrian and that they lived 
across the Beas.* Be it noted that Diodorus does not say that Alexander 
feared to attack them; he only says that he did not attack them, which 
was a fact, though due to the mutiny of the army. 

So far I have been dealing with history, which knows nothing about 
the Ganges and furnishes no reason for supposing that Alexander had 
ever heard of that river. I come now to the legend which made Alex- 
ander not only know of the Ganges but reach it. Into Diodorus’ 
historical account is sandwiched, from another source, the story of a 
mythical ruler, Phegeus (93, 2, 3), who professed to tell Alexander 

1 Because in xvn, 93, 1, Diodorus has Aristobulus’ form 'Yircwiv for the 
name of the Beas (on this form see § D, p. 32). Some MSS. have altered 
it to the more usual *Y<pacnvj but Florendnus, which most scholars have 
considered the most authoritative MS. for books xvn-xx, has 'Yttcxv(tiv, 
i.e. 'Ytraviv, whether the sigma has got in from 'Yqxwnv or whether some 
copyist has reversed the last syllable of 'Yirctvis. In the only other place 
where Diodorus mentions this river, 11, 37, 4, he has *Yiraviv, which 
should be conclusive. In the same way, in xvn, 98, i, Diodorus uses the 
form XvSpdawn for the Oxydracae (Kshudraka) of Ptolemy-Arrian; that 
this is Aristobulus’ form is shown by its use in Strabo xv, 1, 33 (701) in a 
passage which is shown by the use of Hypanis and the allusion to ‘Meropid 
Cos’ to be from Aristobulus beyond any question (see § D, p. 32 n. 3); 
cf. Strabo xv, 1, 8 (687). This is the more certain because Strabo, in a 
passage from Megasthenes, xv, 1, 6 (687), uses the form ’YBp&Kccs, pre- 
sumably Megasthenes’. 

z V. A. Smith, J.R.A.S. 1903, p. 685, put the Oxydracae here. It is quite 
certain that they lived much farther south, between the Ravi and the Beas, 
contiguous to their allies the Malli west of the Ravi. When Alexander 
attacked the Malli, those who broke eastward across the Ravi were trying 
to join their allies, as indeed Arrian vi, 11, 3 suggests; he adds that 6 iras 
kdyos, i.e. every one except Ptolemy and Aristobulus, put the Malli town 
where Alexander was wounded on die wrong side of the Ravi, among the 
Oxydracae (so Curtius ix, 4, 26). 
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what lay beyond the Beas : first a desert, twelve days’ journey across, 
and then the river called Ganges ; both statements are completely 
untrue, and leave no doubt that Phegeus is a myth. In this story the 
Ganges is called 32 stades across, Diodorus’ own figure elsewhere being 
30; 1 this shows a new source. Phegeus goes on to say that beyond the 
Ganges lived the nation, 16 vos, of the ‘Gandaridae and Prasii’, who 
in die legend are always named together. Curtius, ix, 2, 2-j, also 
gave the same story about Phegeus, but concluded it with one of his 
most polished sarcasms (§ G, p. 93), showing that he did not believe 
a word of it. But the crucial point about Phegeus’ story is this. The 
Prasii (‘Easterners’), first revealed to the Greek world by Megasthenes, 
were the people of the great kingdom of Magadha; 1 not only were they 
separated by half the breadth of India from the eastern Gandaridae, but 
Magadha was west and south of the Ganges, and Phegeus’ story puts 
it beyond, i.e. on the wrong side of. j 3 that river, proof absolute that 
Phegeus and his story are pure myth. 

Phegeus’ story is the beginning of the legend which made Alexander 
reach the Ganges. He reaches it in the forged letter from Craterus to his 
mother. 4 Next comes Plutarch , 5 who relates as a fact that the kings of 
the Prasii and of the Gandaritae (Gandaridae) held the farther bank of 
the Ganges] Alexander greatly desired to cross, but the army refused; 
he retired to his tent, but finally turned back, having set up altars on 
the Ganges bank and leaving behind him arms, mangers, etc., greater 
than usual. This is merely the real story of Alexander turning back at 
the Beas transferred to the Ganges, with the embellishment, common 
to the vulgate writers, of the superhuman camp equipment (see § E', 
p. 62); that it comes from the same source as the Phegeus story is 
shown both by the Ganges being 32 stades broad and by Magadha 
being on the wrong side of that river. Finally, in Justin xn, 8, 9, 
Alexander defeats the Prasii and Gangaridae (Gandaridae) with great 
slaughter, which ought to mean that he crosses the Ganges; but Justin 
does not mention the Ganges, and Alexander conquers the Prasii and 
Gangaridae before reaching the kingdom of Sopeithes (in the Salt 

1 Diod. 11, 37, 2, and probably xvm, 6, 2, see ante. 

2 Megasthenes in Strabo xv, 1, 36 (702) and 37 (703); Prasii, capital Pali- 
bothra (Pataliputra); so in Arr. Ind. 10, 5. 

3 Diod. xvii, 93, 2, nipav; Curt, ix, 2, 3, ‘ulterioremripam’; Plut. Alex, lxii, 
irspatjcn, dvrnripas. This was the point made in my article of 1923. How 
it was ever missed is incomprehensible. 

4 Strabo xv, 1, 35-C702). 

5 Plut. Alex, lxii, the worst chapter he ever wrote. 
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Range) where he yields to the prayers of his army and so turns back, a 
hopeless confusion from which no deductions can be drawn. 

This legend or group of legends sprang from a desire to glorify 
Alexander by making him reach the Ganges, while keeping what of 
reality was possible; his turning back at the Beas became a turning back 
at the Ganges, and the real Gandaridae across the Beas were transferred 
to the far side of the Ganges; to add verisimilitude, the Gandaridae 
were bracketed with the greatest people on the Ganges, the Prasii (who 
are never mentioned alone), though this involved putting Magadha on 
the wrong side of that river and bracketing two peoples separated by 
half the breaddi of India. Even Justin’s absurdity tries to keep some 
touch with reality; for it names together, as conquered by Alexander, 
Cathaeans, Prasii, and Gangaridae, and Alexander really had conquered 
the Cathaeans, between the Ravi and the Beas. One owes a debt to 
Diodorus for preserving Aristobulus’ sober historical statement that 
the ‘bad’ Porus fled to the Gandaridae, which in one sense is the key to 
the matter; for all we have got, so far, is a mere substitution of the 
name Ganges for the name Hyphasis (Beas). But unfortunately 
Diodorus was not historian enough to avoid mixing up history and 
legend; he became confused between the two, and not only inserted 
the Phegeus story into his historical account, but let the legend affect 
his history; he gave the (real) eastern Gandaridae a king because the 
legend did this, though it is clear from Arrian that they were an Aratta 
people; and in book u, 37, 2 he placed them east of the Ganges, though 
he amended this in book xvn. He also managed (as we have seen) to 
get confused by the name Gandaridae occurring in two separate places, 
in Gandhara and on the Beas. But his confusions are not difficult to 
disentangle; the most notable of them is that, having given in xvn, 94 
a correct account of the army refusing to cross the Beas, which com- 
pelled Alexander to turn back, in 108, 3 he alludes to the army having 
refused to cross the Ganges , the point in the legend elaborated later by 
Plutarch; the two writers together exhibit the Ganges as merely 
replacing the Beas. 

As the legend or legends about Alexander reaching the Ganges were 
invented merely to glorify him, it seems clear that they were not in- 
vented by Cleitarchus, for, so far as can be made out, this was not at 
all that writer’s intention (see § E, p. 54). They were in fact very late 
inventions, produced by some person or persons totally ignorant of 
Indian geography at a time when the very location of Magadha had been 
forgotten. Justin’s statement that Alexander conquered Magadha is 
merely a transfer to him of the exploit of a much later king, Demetrius 
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of Bactria, who (through his general Menander) did conquer Magadha 
and take Pataliputra, a matter well known to Trogus; 1 and we probably 
possess another transfer from Demetrius to Alexander. Plutarch malrre 
Chandragupta say frequently that Alexander came within a hair’s- 
breadth of conquering Magadha. 2 Alexander did nothing of the sort; 
neither did Chandragupta ever say what he is made to say. But the 
sentence is framed most obscurely, and we only know that Aapelu t6c 
- rrpdyporra, which might have many geographical meanings, here refers 
to Magadha because of the subsequent reference to the low-born king. 
We can only make sense of this if we suppose that the saying, and its 
attribution to Chandragupta, are taken from somebody’s statement 
(which would have been true) that Demetrius had come within a hair’s- 
breadth of conquering the Mauryan empire which Chandragupta had 
founded and whose kernel was Chandragupta’s own kingdom of 
Magadha. The legends about Alexander and the Ganges cannot then 
have started earlier than the middle of the second century b.c.; and as 
at that time no one was taking any interest in Alexander, there can be 
little doubt that they belong to the period which saw the production of 
other stories intended to glorify him — his so-called Plans (App. 24), 
the Embassies which came to him (App. 23), the stories of his intention 
to conquer and rule the world. These stories all originated during the 
same period, the middle and later part of the first century b.c., when the 
Mediterranean world, which ought to have been Alexander’s, was 
Rome’s. Livy thundered against the whole literary movement; but 
I have dealt with this subject elsewhere (§ C, p. 24; App. 24, pp. 396 sql). 

We have seen that, in the legend in Diodorus and Plutarch (Justin 
differs), the events that happened at the Beas were merely transferred 
to the Ganges, and the Gandaridae on the one river were bracketed 
with the Prasii on the other, who were misplaced for the purpose. But 
there was more than this; the legend omitted most of northern India 
(for the Ganges throughout means the Ganges at Pataliputra), and 
made the Ganges the next river to the Beas, only 12 days distant. Now 
there must have been some intermediate stage in the transfer of the 
Gandaridae from the Beas to the Ganges — Diodorus for example in 
one place (n, 37, 2) puts the Gandaridae east of the Ganges without 
mentioning the Prasii — but there is not the material to recover it. It is, 
however, obvious that the next river to the Beas, in Phegeus’ story, 

1 Tam, Bactria and India , ch. xv. 

2 Plut. Alex, lxii, ’AvSpdKOTTos . . . Wyeron ttoAAAkis ehrelv uartpov tbs trap’ 
ou8£v fjA0e t<5c irpiyuara XafieTv *AA4§cn>6pos, the king (i.e. of Magadha) 
being low-bom, etc. 
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must once have meant the Sutlej; that the breadths of 30 stades and 
32 stades given for the Ganges by Diodorus and the legend respectively 
can never have been meant originally for the real Ganges, 1 but might 
quite well have been meant for the Sutlej ; and that somewhere in the 
intermediate stage there was therefore some confusion of the Sutlej 
and the Ganges, a confusion that might have started with Cleitarchus, 
whose geography of Asia, where it can be traced (see § B, pp. 14 sq.), 
is as bad as it can be, though he was not responsible for the late legend 
of Alexander reaching the Ganges. It is noteworthy that Alexander, 
till lie reached the Beas, seems to have known what was ahead of him, 
but that there his knowledge, and that of his companions, stops; to 
those with him, the Punjab was a land of four rivers, not five — Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravi, Beas; the other three joined the Chenab, and the united 
stream entered the Indus under that name.’ This supports the view, 
which I think very probable, that the Beas had been the one-time 
Persian boundary 3 (though India had been lost to the Persians before 
Alexander came), and that one of the reasons why the army mutinied 
at that particular point was that they had reached the farthest Persian 
bounds. Though Phegeus and his story are mythical, Alexander must 
have made enquiries when he reached the Beas and must have heard of 
the Sutlej, and as he thought the eastern Ocean quite close (p. 275 n. 5), 
he may really have thought that there was only one more great river 
between the Beas and his goal; 4 that later legend should have turned 
this river into the mighty Ganges would be understandable enough, 

r Every breadth given for the Ganges in antiquity was far greater; see 
p. 279 n. 1. 

2 Arr. vi, 14, 4 sq,-, Ind. 4, 8 sq. Arrian himself knew there were other rivers 
between the Beas and the Ganges, Ini. 4, 3 — < 5 ; 8, 5; 10, 5; Anab. v, 5, 5. 

3 Prof. A. V. Williams-Jackson in Camb. Hist, of India, 1, p 341. Megasthenes’ 
story (Strabo xv, 687) of some Persian king hiring mercenaries from the 
'YBpdKcn (Oxydracae) must belong to a time when Persian rule no longer 
extended east of the lower Ravi, if indeed it ever did; but this would not 
be inconsistent with a further extension farther north along the great road. 

4 In Alexander’s speech at the Hyphasis in Arrian (see App. 15), a late com- 
position full of contradictions, he says (v, 26, 1) that it is not far to the 
Ganges and the eastern sea, though later (26, 3) he says that there are many 
warlike nations between the Beas and the eastern sea. The latter was hardly 
calculated to induce aweary army to go on; but, as to the former, since he 
really did believe that the eastern Ocean was quite close, then, allowing 
for die fact that the name Ganges has come in from the legend, there may 
well have been a tradition that he did say: ‘One more river and then the 
end’, and it may have been a true tradition, seeing that it would have been 
the one effective argument he had. 
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especially as Megasthenes had named a people Gangaridae on the lower 
Ganges who could be, and in Curtius and Justin are, confused with the 
Gandaridae. But nothing can be proved here, for we have the strange 
fact that no Alexander-writer, and no geographer before Claudius 
Ptolemy (much of whose information about India came from the 
Graeco-Bactrian period), 1 so much as mentions the Sutlej; the silence 
of Strabo, who used both Megasthenes and Apollodorus of Artemita, 
is a very strange thing. We know, from a much neglected passage of 
Aristobulus, that when he was there the Indus had left its bed and was 
running down the Hakra channel;* but no one knows how the Sutlej 
then ran and how it joined the Indus, or even if it did join it; every 
hypothesis put forward seems open to grave objection. I need not go 
into this. Very possibly the Sutlej holds the key to the legend of 
Alexander knowing and reaching the Ganges; but it also itself furnishes 
an apparently insoluble problem. 

t The names of the Punjab rivers in use, prior to Claudius Ptolemy, all date 
from Alexander’s expedition and reflect the local Prakrit; Ptolemy’s 
names are said to reflect the Sanscrit forms and are therefore from a quite 
different source. On his information from Graeco-Bactrian times see 
Tam, Bactria and India , pp. 230 sqq., 243 sqq., and passim. 
a Strabo xv, 1, 19 (693)= Aristobulus fr. 35 in Jacoby II, p. 780, taking the 
MS. reading t 6 trepov; it is unfortunate that Jacoby should have printed 
Groskurd’s arbitrary alteration of t6 to ft. See § F, p. 76 n. < 5 ; Tam, 
Bactria and India , p. 23S. 
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15 . THE SPEECHES IN ARRIAN 
(and some in Curtius) 

S peaking generally, one expects a speech in any ancient historian 
to be a fabrication, either composed by the historian himself or by 
a predecessor, or else some exercise from one of the schools of 
rhetoric which he had adopted. But, very occasionally, one does meet 
with a speech which is genuine. ‘Genuine’, of course, does not imply 
a verbatim report; no such thing was known. It means that the speech 
was made on the occasion referred to, and that some one who heard it 
remembered and wrote down the gist of what the speaker did say, and 
perhaps was able to give some striking and (in the literal sense of the 
word) memorable point or illustration pretty much in the speaker’s 
own words. In that sense, Arrian has preserved one most important 
speech of Alexander’s which is certainly, in substance, genuine, and 
another of less importance which is probably so; and that ought to be 
of some interest. 

Arrian gives seven set speeches of very different types, four being 
Alexander’s. As regards four of the seven — those of Alexander before 
Issus and on the Beas, that of Coenus on the Beas, and that of Callis- 
thenes — he only professes to give them as ‘thereabouts’; but the 
speeches of Alexander before Tyre and at Opis are given without such 
qualification. The seventh (no. 4 post ) is immaterial. 

(1) 11, 7, 3 sqq., Alexander’s speech before Issus. This is as bad as it 
can be. It makes Alexander call Persians cowards, die last thing he 
would have done, and makes him talk about the levy of the Persian 
empire, which he knew was not there; it ends with an elaborate 
‘etcetera’. 1 I take it to be part of a school exercise which Arrian adopted 
because of the allusion to Xenophon. 

(2) 11, 17, Alexander’s speech before Tyre. This is short, sensible, 
and to die point. All the facts about sea-power are correct, and the 
prophecy that the rowers in the Persian fleet would not go on fighting 
for Persia once their cities were in Macedonian hands did come true. 
But there is no need to suppose that the speech was composed after 
this had happened; the prophecy is not beyond the powers of calcula- 
tion of a competent commander. It may be an actual speech made to 
1 II, 7, 9, 6aa te SKS a. . .{§ dyccSov fiyeM^vos irapaivsioSai eIk6s. 
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his officers; 1 2 but more probably, I think, it reflects a manifesto issued 
by Alexander to the army on the eve of the great siege. 

(3) iv, 11, 2 sqq., Callisthenes’ speech on proskynes'ts and on the 
distinction between honours due to men and honours due to the gods. 
This does not purport to be a record of what Callisthenes actually said;* 
rather, it is a summary of his position, a very capable summary, whether 
written by Arrian himself or by some one who -tfas present. For just 
as we know, internal evidence apart, that the ‘ cloud in the west’ speech 
of Agelaos of Naupactus in Polybius is substantially genuine because 
die result of his appeal was his election to the Generalship of the 
Aetolian League, which is a fact, so Callisdienes must have said some- 
thing of the sort, because the consequence of what he said was that 
Alexander, though angry enough, at once excused Macedonians from 
proskynesis , which is a fact, and told them to think no more about it; 3 
and they did think no more about it, which is a fact also. The speech 
throws no light on Callisthenes’ amazing volte-face , 

(4) v, r, 5, the speech of Akouphis of Nysa, which hardly requires 
notice. This is part of the Nysa Aoyos (§ E, pp. 45 sq.), and as Arrian gave 
the A6yos he also reproduced the speech. It is very silly, and probably 
Akouphis never existed. 

(5) and (6), the speech of Alexander at the Beas, v, 25, 3 sqq., and 
Coenus’ reply, v, 27, 2 sqq. Some have accepted Alexander’s speech as 
genuine; this is impossible. The speech cannot be separated from 
Coenus’ reply; the two speeches are meant to be a pair, and a similar 
pair is given by Curtius. 4 5 But Coenus made no speech, for he was not 
there; he had been left behind on communications at the Acesines 
(Arr. v, 21, 1), perhaps already a doomed man, and it was on the 
Acesines that he died soon after .5 This means that Alexander’s speech 
is suspect from the start; it is in fact a very late composition, a mere 
piece of patchwork, and it does not profess to be more than 1 the sort 
of things’ which Alexander said. 6 The lateness is obvious. The state- 
ment in v, 26, 1 that it is not far to the Ganges cannot be earlier than 

1 Arrian here, 18, 1, says toOto s hr civ, as he does of the genuine speech at 
Opis (post), instead of the TOiccvra, or tccvtcc kocI -rotaOra, of the speeches 
of Alexander and Coenus on the Beas and of the speech of Callisthenes. 

2 IV, 12, 1, TcnJra 8i) k «1 Toicah-e e!tt6vto?. 

3 lb., •nitiyavTa kcoAOctot MctxsSdvas utlwficrSat Sri *rrjs Trpotmwfiaetos. 

4 Curt, ix, 2, 12 sqq. and 3, j sqq. 

5 Arr. vi, 2, 1; Curt, ix, 3, 20 (on the Acesines). As both agree as to the 
cause (v6<rcp, morbo), the statement must be from Ptolemy. 

6 v, 27, 1, toOto vccd t& TotaOrcc ehrdvros, the same formula as is used for 
Callisthenes’ speech. 
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Megasthenes and may be much later, as it seems to be part of the Ganges 
legend (see App. 14). The statement in 2 6, 2 that he will show that the 
Indian Gulf (i.e. the Indian Ocean), the Persian Gulf, and the Hyr- 
canian Sea (our Caspian) are all connected as being gulfs of Ocean is 
Eratosthenes’ geography, not Alexander’s, as anyone can see who 
troubles to read my analysis in § B and § C. Finally, in 26, 2, there is a 
reference to one of Alexander’s supposed Plans, to circumnavigate 
Africa from the Persian Gulf and conquer it by coming eastward from 
the Pillars ‘as a consequence of which (oCnca) all Asia will be ours (an 
absurdity) and the bounds of my Empire will be those of the earth’, 
Tfjs yrjs opous; and the Plans are first-century B.c. (see App. 24). Be 
it noted also that ‘Asia’ here means the continent, while its regular 
meaning in Alexander’s day was the Persian empire. The speech is full 
of mistakes. It is addressed throughout to ‘the Macedonians and the 
allies’ ; there were no allies on the Beas. The list of conquests in 25, 4 
includes Cappadocians and Paphlagonians, who were not conquered 
till Perdiccas did so after Alexander’s death. In 25, 6 the peoples across 
the Beas are called unwarlike, in 26, 3 warlike, iiAyma. Very noticeable 
is the amount which is copied from Alexander’s real speech at Opis. 
The beginning of the list of conquests in 25, 4 (omitting the Cappa- 
docians and Paphlagonians already noticed) runs ’Icovla, ‘EAAi’io-ttovtos, 
Opuyes aiJKpd-repoi, AuBoi; this is an unintelligent copy from the Opis 
speech, vn, 9, 7, which has Mcovfcrv, AloAlSoc, Opuyas &uq>OT£pous, 
AuSoijrs; but whereas the Opis ‘list is strictly correct, for Aeolis could 
be, and was, spoken of as distinct from Hellespontine Phrygia, just as 
Ionia could be, and was, spoken of as something distinct from Lydia, 
the Hyphasis list dates from a time when the real state of Asia Minor 
under Alexander had been forgotten; the Hellespont, i.e. Hellespontine 
Phrygia, is one of the two Phrygias next mentioned, and the substitu- 
tion of the word for Aeolis merely creates a clumsy tautology. Again, 
in the list of conquests, 25, 5, we get 6 TAva'is. tA -irpdorco g-n tou 
TavAiSos, ‘the Jaxartes, the lands beyond the Jaxartes’, which is untrue 
and is an unintelligent bungling of vii, 10, 6 , TrEpAaavTa T 6d£6v te 
TroTapdv kcc! TAvaiv, by some one who no longer knew the facts. In 
26, 8, OueTs acnpcnralreTE is taken from vn, 9, 8, OpEis aocrpATrca; 
26, 8, 3 iiAcotoC/s Tots Airspyopivois reflects the phrase in the Opis 
speech 3pA»to0s toTs oikoi, vii, 10, 5. But what clinches the matter 
as regards the speech on the Beas in Arrian is that Alexander is made to 
speak to the same audience again the next day (in Curtius it comes in the 
original speech) and says to them (28, 2) that those who want to go 
home (nothing had been said about going home) are free to go home 
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and to tell people there that they deserted their king in the midst of 
enemies. This is the theme of, and is copied from, the last part of the 
speech at Opis; at Opis it had meaning indeed, but on the Beas it has 
no meaning at all: no one could have got home, and to diminish still 
further his already greatly depleted man-power was the last thing 
Alexander would have wished. We shall find this much more pointedly 
put by Curtius; for the moment it suffices to remark diat scarcely any 
document we possess is more obviously a late patchwork than the 
boastful oration which Arrian has put into Alexander’s mouth on the 
Beas. Why he did so is quite obscure. 

Alexander’s speech in Curtius, ix, 2, 12 sqq,, is quite unlike that in 
Arrian. Alexander is supposed to be talking to the whole army, the 
possibility of which may be doubted, 1 and the speech was certainly 
composed by Curtius himself. It was a fact (Arr. v, 25, 1) that the army 
believed that beyond the Beas were people who possessed an enormous 
number of war-elephants; and llie first half of Alexander’s speech is 
directed to showing that elephants were not an arm to be feared. So 
far, all that the Macedonians, when they reached the Beas, knew about 
war-elephants was the desperate battle they had had, face to face, with 
those of Porus; but Curtius writes as from his own day, when the real 
use of elephants as flank guards against cavalry, discovered through trial 
and error by the great Macedonian generals after Alexander’s death,* 
had long been forgotten, and their failures when used unintelligently had 
led to their general abandonment as an arm. Curtius then wrote this 
speech himself, introducing, as he so often did in his speeches, a real 
fact which should have come in his narrative, viz. that Alexander himself 
never used elephants in battle. In the rest of the speech, except the end, 
the allusions are correct enough, and the statement that they were near the 
eastern Ocean and the end of the world probably corresponds with 
what Alexander did think. But at the close Curtius has given, in concise 
form, the real ending of the speech at Opis, 3 and much more plainly 
than Arrian does. He therefore knew the end of the Opis speech as 
Arrian gives it; and as, on any probable dating, he is much earlier than 
Arrian, and as the main contact between his sources and those of Arrian 
is that both used Ptolemy (for Curtius’ use of Aristobulus is a small 
matter compared to his use of Ptolemy (see § G)), it follows, not only 

1 It is, however, recorded that John "Wesley once addressed an open-air 
meeting of 30,000 persons and all could hear him. 

2 On the use of elephants in Hellenistic warfare, see Tam, Hell. Military 
Developments , pp. 92-100. 

3 Curt, ix, 2, 34: ‘Ite reduces domos; ite deserto rege ovantes.’ 
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that Curtius took the passage in question from Ptolemy, but that the 
last part of Alexander’s speech at Opis as Arrian gives it also came from 
Ptolemy, a most valuable proof. 

The two speeches of Coenus call for little remark. That in Curtius, 
IX, 3, 5 sqq., was written by Curtius himself; it is rather like a pacifist 
tract, and gives the impression of having been composed for the sake 
of the epigram omnium victores omnium inopes. The statement that 
beyond the Beas was another world, unknown even to Indians, is of 
interest, and bears out what I said (§ G, p. 93; see App. 14, p. 281) 
about Curtius telling the story of Phegeus with his tongue in his cheek; 
die statement diat the route home by the southern Ocean would be the 
shorter could not have been written till long after Alexander’s day. 
Coenus’ speech in Arr. v, 27, 2 sqq. needs little comment. The reference, 
27, 5, to the Greeks in the new settlements being discontented shows that 
it was written after the rising in Bactria and the East which followed 
Alexander’s death, for no one on the Beas could have known whether 
they were discontented or not; the statement (27, 5) that the Thessalians 
were sent home from Bactra is wrong; the reference to an expedition 
against Carthage brings us down to the ' Plans’ of the first century B.c. 
The speech was therefore probably composed at the same time as 
Alexander’s speech in Arrian, it cannot be said by whom; Arrian says 
of both ToiaGTa ehrdvTOs, not tcxOtcc (see p. 287 n. 1) ; both contain 
too many blunders to have been written by Arrian himself, and 
certainly they have nothing to do with Ptolemy. The pair of speeches 
in Curtius are certainly Curtius’ own composition; but (Ptolemy being 
out of the question) what was the connection between the two pairs of 
speeches which made both Arrian and Curtius select Coenus as the man 
who answered Alexander, seeing that it cannot be a true tradition, since 
Coenus was not there? I do not know. 

(7) I come now to the speech which is certainly Alexander’s, that 
to the mutineers at Opis (Arr. vii, 9, i-io, 7). 1 He addresses his 
audience as MokeSoves, but in some places he is speaking to the officers, 
in others to the men; one may suppose that in the audience were many 
officers, as well as a considerable number of the mutinous rank and file. 
On the platform with him were some of the higher officers (Arr. vii, 

1 Here again, as in the speech at Tyre (p. 286), Arrian has tocOto shrcbv 
(vii, xi, 1) instead of ToiaOra or toOto xal toiocOtoc of the two speeches 
on the Beas and of the speech of Callisthenes. Fr. Hampl, Der Konig der 
Makedonen , Leipzig Diss. 1934, among recent writers, said the speech was 
not genuine (pp. 81 sq.), citing the gold crowns and the bronze statues, 
and the objection about Ionia dealt with presently (p. 292 n. 1); but his 
examination is quite superficial. 
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8, 3), Ptolemy naturally among them, and he was accompanied by his 
Guards, the agema of the hypaspists (i£.). That much of die speech we 
have is genuine, in the sense in which I have defined it — in this case, 
written down from memory or from his notes by Ptolemy — is certain 
enough, even if we cannot go the whole way with a modern scholar 
who has seen in this speech the principal gem (Glarqpunkt) of 
Ptolemy’s book, 1 corresponding to Pericles’ Funeral Oration in 
Thucydides; but we have already had a conclusive proof diat the 
end of the speech, at least, is from Ptolemy. The speech, however, as 
we have it in Arrian, contains some insertions made later; 4 I shall 
come to that. 

The speech falls naturally into four sections. Alexander only spoke 
at all because he was furious, not only at the demand of the mutineers 
that the whole army, and not merely the unfit, should go home 3 (he 
had already arrested the principal leaders of the mutiny), but more 
especially at the shouts from the army of ‘ Go and campaign with your 
father Ammon’ (Arr. vn, 8, 3 ; see App. 22, p. 35 1); the first section of 
his speech, 9, 1-5, was therefore, naturally and inevitably, given to a 
description of the benefits conferred on the Macedonians 4 by his father 
Philip, whom the mutineers were insulting. Equally naturally and in- 
evitably, he goes on to describe the greater benefits which he himself 
had conferred on the Macedonians (second section, 9, 6-9). It is not 
what most Englishmen would have said; but Alexander was steeped in 
Greek culture and thought, and no Greek was ever modest about his 
own exploits; if he had done something worth doing, he said so; after 
all, it was true. There is no difficulty about this section. itgeTs acrrpcciTCti 
implies that he turned to a knot of officers as he spoke; one can 
speak to a mixed audience and still say something special to one part of 
it. The difficulty which has been found over the words ’Iwvlccv and 

1 E, Komemann, Die Alexandergesehichte des Ptokmaios I, p. 164. He 
discusses the speech, pp. 159-64, and decides that it is from Ptolemy; 
he does not notice the proof from Curt, ix, 2, 34 given above, but 
he rightly quotes (p. 160) the translation of part of the speech by 
Wilamowitz, Staat uni Gesellschaft dtr Griechen % p. 142 — it is the part 
relating to Philip — as showing that in 1923 Wilamowitz accepted it as 
genuine, whatever his earlier views may have been. 

2 So Komemann, op, cit. p. 162, who cites the marriages and the gold 
crowns, but does not go further. 

3 Arrian gives no reason for this demand. Curt, x, 2, 12 must be right: 
they were afraid that he meant to fix his seat in Asia permanently. 

4 One must accept the view that the words -xfy xotvffi t&v MokeS6vcov in 9, 5 
have no technical reference to the later xotvdv, but merely mean the 
Macedonian people. See Komemann, op. cit. p. 161 and n. 143. 
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AloAiSoc among his additions to the Empire is only a misunder- 
standing. 1 

The third section, io, 1-4, is difficult. Probably 1 and 2, the wounds 
of the troops and his own, are genuine, but nearly die whole of 3 and 4, 
beginning with the words ydpous te, must be a later interpolation; as 
I see it, the original, after the words ireSicov irdvrcov which conclude 2, 
must have continued ocms 84 8fi xcd dcniBavev, euxAefis p 4 v cru-rco f) 
teAeutti hykveto trepupavfis 84 6 Tcfapos 1 ou yap t(s ye <pe6y<»v Opcov 4teA- 
etiTa 4 pou dyovros ; tlie last clause is bound to be genuine and that carries 
the rest of what I have quoted, but everything else in 3 and 4 goes out. 
This cuts out the sentence about the marriages; it was not true to say 
to either officers or men that many of their children would be cruyyEVEis 
(kinsmen) of his own; this was inserted at some time after Alexander 
had finally quelled the mutiny by saying to the army ‘I make you all 
my ouyyEVEls’.* In the same way, the sentence about the gold crowns 

1 Hampl, op. cit. p. 181, objected that the Ionian cities had been declared 
autonomous by Alexander and so could not be included in his empire, 
to which Komemann, op. cit. p. 162, replied: 'Auch autonom erklSrte 
Stadte wurden Teile des Alexanderreiches.’ (On this subject see App. 7, 1.) 
Both, however, seem to me to have missed the point, which is that ’Icovtav 
is not "Itovas. The district called ’Icovfcc, the x&pa outside the Greek cities 
and their territories, though it could be and sometimes was (as here) 
named separately from Lydia, was under the satrap of Lydia, while the 
Greek cities of Ionia were not; so, whereas in the speech we normally 
get for conquered districts the names of peoples as Phrygians and Lydians 
here and Persians, Medes, etc. in 10, 5, we have here the district name, 
'Icovfa, and not the name of the people, "leaves, because the latter word 
meant die Ionian Greeks and it would not have been true to talk of them 
as ‘conquered’. Exactly the same thing applies to AloAlSa; it was in the 
Mysian (Hellespontine) satrapy, but had its own individuality, and 
Phamabazus (e.g.) had appointed a sub-satrap to govern it for him, 
Xen. Hell, lit, 1, 10. There is one other case in the speech of the district 
name being used, Kappavictv in 10, 7; this was because there was no distinct 
Carmanian people who could be named. 

2 Arr. vn, n, 7. Kornemann, p. 164, says: ‘Bezeichnung der Vornehmsten 
unter ihnen als ouyysvsTs,’ But ‘ the most eminent among them’ cannot be 
right, apart from the fact that Arrian says ^uttovtos, ‘all’; Alexander could 
not, in the circumstances of the moment, have started selecting, and the 
army would not have been satisfied with anything which did not apply to 
all of them; he was copying Philip (or whatever king it was) when he made 
tlie whole of the national Macedonian infantry levy his Companions. 
There is no difficulty about ’all’. In Scotland, the surname once common 
to every member of a particular clan is supposed to mean that all the 
members were considered, or considered themselves, kinsmen of the 
Chief, in the sense that all were considered as descended with him from a 
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bestowed upon ‘most of you’ is a later exaggeration; Arrian’s narrative 
sufficiently shows the rarity of this high honour. 1 The bronze statues of 
‘most of’ the dead in their own houses is another similar exaggeration, 
which grew out of the statues by Lysippus set up in Dium of the 25 
Companions killed in the first batde, Granicus (Arr. 1, 16, 4). And, 
on the face of it, the statement that the parents of the dead (all the dead) 
were relieved from all liturgies and from die eio/popfi is taken from the 
similar statement in Arr. 1, 16, 5 about those who were killed at the 
Granicus, 4 and is another exaggeration. In fact, the latter half of this 
third section of the speech is largely one continuous exaggeration, 
which cannot be ascribed to Alexander; he could not make statements 
to the mutineers which they would know were untrue. 

In the last section, 10, 5 to end, the first thing to notice is that it is 
nearly all one sentence of enormous length, 22 lines long, and 17 of 
these, purporting to be a list of Alexander’s conquests, come within 
the framework of a single clause, which runs o!kqi fiircxyyElAcxTE fin 
t6v pcroiAta fipcov ’AA^otvSpov, viK&vra (17 lines of conquests), 
oIxeoAe drrroArrrdvTES. No such sentence could ever have been spoken, 
with a list 17 lines long separating the verb from its object, and 
separating the firms of line 3 from the firms at the end of the speech; 
it cannot even be transcribed in English, though it could be in German. 
Much of the list of conquests must come out; and by chance we happen 
to know for certain that one clause in the list was inserted by Arrian 
himself, the words kektt|p£vov St xcd TTapOuocious xat Xcopaaplous Kal 
‘YpKcwious lore trrl tt)v SfiAacrcrccv ti)v Kottrrrlotv. I have given the 
story of the people called Chorasmians elsewhere; 3 in Hecataeus and 

common ancestor (whether they really were or not); and when a strange 
surname is found in a clan, it arose from the adoption of a stranger into the 
kin. I can myself recall a case where the exddng circumstances of one such 
adoption, though made several centuries ago, were still remembered in 
my lifetime by a descendant of the man and his neighbours. 

1 The only gold crowns mentioned as bestowed by Alexander are those in 
Arr. vn, j, 4-6, when he crowned the eight Bodyguards (including 
Peucestas), Nearchus, and Onesicritus; two of these are referred to in 
Arr. Ind. 42, 9, Gold crowns must have been noted in the Journal. 

2 Kaerst, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, i 3 , 187 n. 2 thought this, but very properly 
pointed out that there might be difficulties which we had no chance of 
resolving, nothing being known about the civil obligations of tire Mace- 
donian peasant. It is conceivable (I express no opinion) that Arr. 1, 16, j 
was copied from vn, 10, 4, and not vice versa , and that, if so, the Greek 
who made this insertion in Alexander’s speech used the terminology he 
knew, that proper to a Greek dty. 

3 Tam, Bactria and India, App. rr, p. 478, where the evidence is collected. 
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Herodotus they were living beside the Parthians (Parthava) and 
Hyrcanians, but before Alexander’s day they had migrated to the 
country south of the Aral which subsequently bore their name, Kwarizm, 
where Ptolemy the geographer placed them. Alexander never ‘possessed’ 
them or even saw them, and all he knew about then\ was the visit of 
their king Pharasmanes, recorded by Aristobulus (Arr. iv, 15, 4); 
and the sentence I am considering is ultimately taken from the old 
geography of Herodotus, who shows (in, 17) that at the beginning of 
the fifth century b.c. die Chorasmians were living beside the Parthava 
and Hyrcanians. I only know one other instance of the occurrence of 
this localisation later than Herodotus, and that is also given by Arrian; 
in his own geographical sketch of the East he says (v, 5, 2) that the 
Taurus runs drtr6 ’Appevtcov dis frtl MqSlccv trpti; TTap6ua(ou$ ts Kal 
Xcopaaplous and thence along Bactria to join Paropamisus. He cites for 
his sketch Nearchus and Megasthenes, who cannot come into question 
here, and Eratosthenes. It is conceivable that Eratosthenes may have 
said that the Chorasmians had once lived beside the Parthava; otherwise 
no reason appears why Arrian should have given this people their fifth- 
century location. But that in vii, xo, 6 Arrian is quoting from himself 
in v, 5, 2 is certain, as certain as it is that Alexander never mentioned, 
or could have mentioned, the Chorasmians in connection with the 
Parthava. Neither did Alexander say, nor could he have said, that the 
Hyrcanians extended to the ‘Caspian’ Sea; he could only have said 
‘to the Hyrcanian Sea’, for in his day ‘ Caspian’ meant something else. 1 
But Arrian uses both names indiscriminately, and doubtless used 
Koccrrrlav here to avoid the jingle of 'YpKccvtous and t fjv ‘YpKctvlav in 
the same sentence. 4 

Once we have the fact that one item in this list of conquests is a 
later insertion, we need not hesitate to say, as is indeed easy enough to 
see, that much else must come out. Alexander did not talk of con- 
quering the unimportant Uxii just after mentioning the conquest of 
Persians, Medes, and Bactrians, nor did he say that he had crossed die 
Caucasus ‘above the Caspian Gates’’, whatever that may mean; and 
after alluding to the terrible march across the Gedrosian desert he did 
not cast back to talk about the Oreitae and the exploits of Nearchus. 
We have not the material to go into every detail, as we have about the 
Chorasmians; but a good deal, at any rate, must come out as being a 
later addition. Possibly what he did say was something like this: ‘who 
had conquered the Persians, Medes, Bactrians and Sacas, who had crossed 

1 See § B on the geographical ideas of Alexander and those about him. 

2 For his usage, see App. 1, 1, p. 13d. 
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the Caucasus and the Oxus, the Tanais, and the rivers of India, who 
had reached the southern Ocean and returned through the Gedro sian 
desert’, which would make a manageable sentence; but it is also possible 
that the whole recapitulatory list is late, and that what actually followed 
vikcovtcc were some general expressions. If, however, Arrian inserted 
something in the last section of the speech, he certainly was not re- 
sponsible for the insertions we have found in the third section, some of 
which are irreconcilable with his narrative. Why he left them in cannot 
be said. They cannot well be later insertions in his own text. He wrote 
the Anabasis with Ptolemy’s book before him; is it conceivable that, 
before his day, some parts of Ptolemy’s text had been ' edited’? 1 I have 
given the facts; I do not know the explanation. 

With this by way of prelude, I may turn to what really matters, the 
rest of the last section of the speech. That it came through Ptolemy and 
is genuine is certain enough (p. 290); but, as I see it, its genuineness does 
not depend upon Ptolemy alone. Consider the circumstances. Alexander 
was furiously angry when he began to speak, though for a time — more 
than half of the speech — he held himself in; but his own words worked 
him up,' and before he reached the end of what he wanted to say he was 
fairly beside himself, and that had happened which was almost bound 
to happen: his acquired Greek culture had slipped from him like a 
cloak, as it had done once before, and he was again for the moment 
pure Macedonian, * of the race who said just what they thought and, in 
his father’s phrase, called a spade a spade. 3 No translation of mine can 
give the force of those last words. ‘And now, as you all want to go, go, 
every one of you, and tell them at home that you deserted your king 
who had led you from victory to victory across the world, and left him 
to the care of the strangers he had conquered ; and no doubt your words 
will win you the praises of men and the blessing of heaven. Go.’ No 
Greek, Arrian or any other, ever wrote that. 4 For the emphatic last 
sentence, the quick curtain at the end of the play, were to Greek minds 
an abomination; their fieriest speeches shade off at the close, their most 
moving tragedies end on a quiet note; their very epigrams carry their 
stings, should such there be, anywhere but in their tails. That Alexander, 

1 How many of us, without knowing it, read Shakespeare in some version 
which prints later emendations as part of the text? How many of those 
who read Professor Gilbert Murray's wonderful translations of Euripides 
know that at least one most beautiful chorus owes nearly as much to the 
translator as to the poet? 

2 Before Cleitus’ murder, when Alexander had lost control of himself, he 
< 5 cve| 36 cc MaKsSovicrrl (Plut. Alex. li). 

3 The words are those of Philip n : Plut. Mor. 178 B, no. 1 5 . 4 See Add. 
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after tongue-lashing the mutineers with all the irony at his command, 
should suddenly end on a single word, would to a Greek have been 
incomprehensible; but no one who heard it was likely to forget that 
tremendous crm-re, flung at die men he loved with all the concentrated 
scorn of the most passionate nature the ancient world ever knew. 

Curtius’ version of Alexander’s speech at Opis, x, 2, 15 sqq., need 
not detain us; much of it is just complaining. It agrees with Arrian on 
the state of Alexander’s treasury, and this has been said to prove diat 
these two entirely different speeches must have had a common source 1 
(which could only be Ptolemy); all ft does prove is that they had a 
common source for that particular detail , i.e. that Curtius took it from 
Ptolemy, as he took the benefits conferred on the Macedonians by 
Philip, though he compressed them into a single sentence. But there 
can be no doubt that Curtius composed the actual speech himself, as he 
did the two speeches on die Beas, for in x, 2, 27 he makes Alexander 
call the troops cives; Macedonians were not ‘citizens’, and the phrase is 
copied from the story of Caesar reducing a mutinous legion to obedience 
by calling diem' Quirites’. 1 The real ending of the speech is of course not 
in Curtius, as he had already used it for Alexander’s speech at the Beas. 


16 . PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF ALEXANDER 

Plutarch’s Life cannot be classed either with the ‘good’ tradition or 
with any of the traditions which go to make up the so-called vulgate; 
it stands by itself. No one has yet made any real attempt to analyse its 
sources, and it is not likely that any one ever will, for its ultimate sources 
must have embraced the whole Alexander-literature, whether known or 
unknown to ourselves; the usual statement that Plutarch used every 
source, from the best to die worst, is correct, and any one sentence 
may need an essay to elucidate it, while much cannot be checked at all. 
Plutarch in youth had written Part I of the De Alexandri Fortuna with 
all the fervour of a young man bent on righting what he considered to 
be a great wrong; but by the time that the elderly Plutarch, with his 

1 Kornemann, p. 159, and the authors he cites in n. 139. 

2 Tacitus, Ann. 1, 42; Suet. Div. ltd. 70; Appian, Bell. Civ. II, 94, 392; 
Dio Cass, xui, 53, 3-4; cf. Lucan, Pharsalia v, 358. These are all later 
than Curtius, who is therefore copying from the incident itself, and not 
from any writer we possess. Caesar’s legionaries were Roman citizens, 
and to call them ’Quirites’ was much to the point ; Alexander’s Macedonians 
were not citizens of anything, and to have called them ‘ cives ’ would have 
been meaningless. This shows that Curtius is copying. 
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comfortable sinecure at Delphi, wrote Alexander’s Life, the fire had 
burnt low and was half swamped by his much reading. 

Certain general ideas, however, emerge from a study of this Life ; 
the main one is, that it contains two separate strata. The first is the 
historical part, which is not always accurate and has some distinct 
tendencies towards, and even beyond, the bad tradition; but Plutarch 
was professedly writing biography, not history. The other, more 
important, is the personal part, Alexander himself and his character; 
it is this part which constitutes the claim of Plutarch’s Life to be some- 
thing better than just another ‘vulgate’ document. Much of this part 
is found nowhere else, and a good deal is extremely valuable, though 
there are stories which are both untrue and silly. There is no chance, 
in this stratum, of discovering sources; we must be dealing with what 
originally were stories told by those about Alexander — Court, generals, 
officials — which were gradually collected and ultimately crystallised. 
Doubtless they had crystallised long before Plutarch’s day; it is in 
regard to these that the belief that he made much use of Alexandrian 
biographical material may be true. One radical consideration, however, 
has never been sufficiently stressed. If we put aside an occasional 
political party here or there, and the Academic and Epicurean schools 
of philosophy, who were neutral, Greece was thoroughly hostile to 
Alexander in life and even more so after his death; and it was Greeks, 
not Macedonians, who wrote the world’s literature. Once the genera- 
tion which had known Alexander was dead, the Greek opposition, or 
rather oppositions, had the field to themselves; and this meant much 
more than the politically minded, for the main feature of the Greek 
opposition was the bitter hostility of two great philosophic schools, 
the Stoics and the Peripatetics, who hated Alexander die man even 
while they adopted his ideas. The Peripatetics, who never forgave him 
for the execution of Callisthenes, indeed started their attack very soon 
after Alexander’s death, under Cassander’s shield; and as soon as 
Alexandria, where as regards history Peripatetic influence and traditions 
were powerful, really got going, there was (if we except Eratosthenes) 
no voice raised in Alexander’s behalf (so far as is known) till the 
Alexander-revival in the first century B.c. (pp. 396 sql), which used him 
as a stick wherewith to belabour Rome; the only bearing which this 
revival had on his personal character was in the invention and ascription 
to him of that megalomania which has so often been treated as true. 
My object in recalling these matters is to make it dear that, while 
stories which show Alexander in a bad light but which are not well 
attested may easily be Greek inventions of any period, stories whidi 
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show him in a good light, even if we cannot test them, must at any rate 
be early — they must belong to his lifetime or very soon after — and are, 
speaking generally, likely to be true; for once he was dead no one had 
any interest in inventing such stories, while for many years many people 
had every interest in inventing stories or incidents derogatory to him. 
This is my own reason for accepting, I hope with all necessary dis- 
crimination, a good deal of what Plutarch says about his personal 
character as true (see especially App. 18), even where it cannot be 
checked, as Plutarch’s history often can be; for a good deal of this 
personal character is favourable to him, sometimes indeed more so in 
our eyes than Plutarch in his time can have foreseen. (See Addenda.) 

There is one considerable difference between the Life and Part I of 
De Alexancfri Fortuna which may be noticed. In the latter, Plutarch had 
impartially attacked both Stoics and Peripatetics, 1 the Stoics for their 
teaching that Alexander was wholly bad from start to finish, a tyrant 
full of Tucpos which his paidagogos Leonidas ought to have knocked 
out of him but didn’t,* the Peripatetics for their highly elaborated 
doctrine of * 01 x 11 , that Fortune which governs human affairs and which 
had given Alexander his conquest of Persia; 3 what Plutarch had argued 
was that Alexander was the philosopher in action, a better philosopher 
through his acts than were the arm-chair critics of these two schools 
through their words. In the Life , Plutarch has discarded the philosopher 
in action altogether, and has replaced the idea by some very uninspired 
history, but there is more than that; he still disagrees utterly with the 
Stoics, t but has dropped much of his opposition to the Peripatetics; 
he uses some Peripatetic material, and even opens the door just a little 
way to Fortune herself. Obvious Peripatetic material is the uniform 
portrayal of Callisthenes in a good light, and the introduction of that 
invented figure the eunuch Bagoas; 3 but more important is Fortune. 
Twice she helps Alexander: at Issus (xx) she gives him ground on 
which the Persian cavalry could not act (SOannrcc), though he did 

x Tarn, A.J.P. lx, 1939, pp. 55-6. 

2 Stroux, Philol. lxxxvui, 1933, p. 232; Tarn, he. eit. See § F, p. 69 
n. 1. 

3 Stroux, op. cit, pp. 229 sq. and many others; see especially Polyb. xxix, 21, 
citing Demetrius of Phalerum trepl -rife -rOyri;. 

4 In Plutarch’s Alexander Leonidas, the villain of the piece to the Stoics, 
always appears in a favourable light (v, xxii, xxv), and Alexander is free 
of the characteristic -rOfo; (xxvni, oOSfc tetv<p<x>|j£vos, cf, xlv, &Tu<po-ripctv) ; 
see also xl, xu, his dislike of t 6 Tpu<p5v, a quality not too far removed 
from Tvtpos. 

3 See on Bagoas, § G, p. 98 and App. 18. 
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owe more to his own generalship than to her, and by her help he alights 
on his feet when he leaps down into the Malli town (lxiii); but she 
betrays him over the murder of Cleitus (l, Sucror/ia). Generally 
speaking, however, he is stronger than Fortune; it is his ambition to 
overcome her and her power by daring and bravery, 1 2 and she yields 
to his plans.* One may compare the TOyr) of the Peripatetics in Curtius 
(§ G, pp. 95, 99) and his statement that Alexander was the only man 
who ever had Fortune in his power. 3 

It accords, too, with the Peripatetic view that Plutarch should 
represent Alexander as deteriorating in his later years, though he does 
not formally date the change as does Curtius; rather, to Plutarch, it is 
a continuing process, brought about in him by the sort of slanders 
which took up what he really meant and twisted it into something he 
did not mean, 4 an enlightening statement which rings true enough and 
which accords with what would happen. That Alexander towards the 
end did grow impatient and irritable, largely as the result of overwork, 
is highly probable; but Plutarch ends by exaggerating the process even 
worse than Curtius does. At Babylon, when Cassander laughs at seeing 
Persians making npooxuvricns, Alexander seizes his hair and bangs his 
head against the wall (lxxiv); as Curtius (vm, 5, 22 sqq .) tells the same 
story, for the same cause, about Polyperchon at Bactra, its untruth in 
either version is patent, the more so as Arrian (iv, 12, 2) says that the 
man who laughed (it was at Bactra) was Leonnatus, who suffered 
nothing thereby. In lxviii Alexander slays a Persian noble with a 
sarissa, a weapon he did 'not use; the story is invented from the murder 
of Cleitus, whom Alexander kills with a sarissa. snatched from one of 
his Guards. Worst of all, his campaign against the Cossaeans is de- 
scribed as an amusement. The Cossaeans badly needed a lesson; they 
were across the road between Babylon-Susa and Ecbatana, and let no 
one through who did not pay blackmail; even the Persian kings had 
paid, and this people’s strength is shown by the fact that, when 
Antigonus I refused to pay and fought his way through, he nearly 
suffered a terrible disaster. But to represent Alexander as hunting the 
Cossaeans for sport as if they were animals, 5 like the Teutonic Knights 

1 lviii, -rtoun T h v T ^X T l v inreppe&krflon. 

2 xxvi, f| te yip -n>xn toTs hrifJcAals CnTeiKowa. 

3 Curt, x, 5, 35, 'fortunae quam solus omnium mortalium in potestate 
habuit’. 

4 Xi.11, <4AV ticrrep6i> ys cdn 6 v t&rp 6 yyvav al mAAal SiafJoXal Sii r&v 
<SAi]8c5v ir&poSov £ni t& vpevSfj XapoOoai. 

5 LXXII, cocnrep lirl 6i“|pc<v xol xuvriyfenov AvOpcbtrcov. 
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with their ‘ridings in Lettow’, goes far beyond any other malicious 
invention known to us. None of this, however, really affects what 
Plutarch says about Alexander’s character, for the Life habitually 
exhibits statements diametrically opposed to each other, Plutarch being 
quite inconsistent. For example, in lix, speaking in his own person, 
he very properly describes the Massaga massacre, which did take place, 
as a stain (iqAls) on Alexander’s reputation, while he had previously 
transcribed, without blinking, Alexander’s imaginary order to massacre 
the prisoners at Persepolis (xxxvn, from a forged letter). He has in 
fact a good many untrue stories. Some of them are harmless enough, 
like that of Serapion (xxxix), untrue because Sarapis, from whom the 
man is named, was not invented till after Alexander’s death; but one 
is very terrible, the story in xxxv that Alexander once experimented 
with a boy by drenching him with naphtha and setting him on fire; the 
untruth, or rather the silliness, of this is demonstrated by the action 
ascribed to the bystanders, who put out the fire with buckets of water , 
a thing which would have made the naphtha burn more fiercely. 
I might mention here, though it does not relate to character, chapter 
lxii of the Life , which may compete with a famous chapter in Pliny 1 
for the honour of being the worst bit of history the ancient world has 
bequeathed to us. I mentioned that this or that sentence in the Life 
might require an essay to elucidate it. One statement in this chapter 
has cost me an Appendix (no. 14), another an article, 1 a third a chapter 
in a book. 3 

But whatever may be the case with some of Plutarch’s sources in 
the Life of Alexander, there has never been any question about one of 
diem, Alexander’s (and other peoples’) letters or supposed letters; 
undoubtedly he had before him an Alexandrian collection, or collections, 
of such letters. I have sufficiently indicated modem opinion about these 
elsewhere; 3 1 myself entirely agree with Kaerst, that every letter has 
to be separately considered on its merits. Sweeping assertions such as 
those of Birt and Berve, that all or nearly all the Alexander letters must 
be taken as genuine, get us nowhere. One has also to consider, as they 
do not, by what ways genuine letters may have got into circulation. 
Forged letters are a known feature of Hellenistic literature — it may 
suffice to recall here the much discussed ‘correspondence’ between 
Zeno and Antigonus Gonatas; and of the Alexander letters some are 
forged, some genuine, one or two may be genuine letters doctored for 

1 Pliny n, 67 (167-70). z J.H.S. lx, 1940, p. 84. 

3 Tarn, Bactria and India , ch. iv; see p. 155 n. 2. 

4 App. 6 p. 196 nn. 4, 5, which will give the references. 
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propaganda purposes. We have to decide to which category each 
letter belongs; sometimes it is easy enough, sometimes very difficult. 

As I see it, private letters of Alexander, to whomsoever written, 
dealing with political events are always suspect. But the principal 
matter, of course, is Alexander’s correspondence with Antipater, his 
governor in Europe, and his mother Olympias; no one doubts that 
there was such a correspondence, and here, as regards Alexander, we 
have something to go upon. His letters to Antipater would be placed 
with the archives at Pella, where Cassander would find them later; 
Olympias would keep his letters to herself. Consequently, when in 
317 the great propaganda war broke out between Olympias and tire 
Royalists on one side and Cassander and the Peripatetics on the other, 
a war which Plutarch {Alex, lxxvii) has indicated in outline so accurately, 
both sides possessed a number of genuine letters of Alexander’s which 
they could use or doctor as occasion served, and both sides could, and 
did, forge other letters to their hearts’ desire, hoping that they would 
pass muster because everyone knew that they had some genuine letters. 
There is a good example in Plut. Alex, lv, on the Pages’ conspiracy 
and the death of Callisthenes. Both Ptolemy and Aristobulus said that 
the pages stated that Callisthenes was at the bottom of the conspiracy 
(Arr. iv, 14, 1); and Ptolemy anyhow, who must have known the facts 
{ih. 13, 7), had not, and never had had, any axe to grind in the matter 
of the propaganda war, with which he was not concerned. Of the two 
letters in Life lv, the first (Alexander to Craterus, Attalus, and Alcetas) 
was forged by Cassander’s side to show Callisthenes’ innocence, and a 
clumsy job they have made of it; the addressees alone would prove the 
forgery, 1 and it is worth noting that three men had been selected who 
were all safely dead. The second letter (Alexander to Antipater) was 
forged by or for Olympias to uphold her story that the Peripatetics 
had helped to poison Alexander; the threat in the letter to punish 
Aristotle (*roi»s iKuipvpccvTcts aCrriv) gives it away completely. But if 

1 No time can be found when Craterus was away from Alexander with only 
these two generals with him. But apparently not long after, or even during, 
the Pages’ conspiracy Craterus is said to have been sent on an expedition 
with four battalions of the phalanx, his own (i.e. Gorgias’), Polyperchon’s, 
Attalus’, and Alcetas’ (Arr. iv, 22, x), where ‘Alcetas’ is a mistake for 
‘Meleager’; the matter is treated in App. 1, 11, p. 145. Alcetas had not yet 
a command; he may not even have been in Bactria. So far as I could see, 
this is die only time in which Arrian has made the mistake, common 
enough in some writers, of writing one general’s name for another’s; 
it is difficult not to suppose that it is somehow connected with the forged 
letter, though I do not see how. If it be just a coincidence, it is a strange one. 
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such political forgeries are clear enough, there must have been among 
Alexander’s genuine letters many on matters indifferent to the con- 
testants which were just set aside. Specimens of such letters in Plutarch 
are those on Mt Climax (xvn), Issus (xx) and the Saca princess (xlvi), 
all of them quoted by Plutarch to show that Alexander did not mention 
some extravagant story on the subjectj while it is difficult to see why 
any one should have forged, or wanted to forge, a number of the letters 
in xli to his generals on little personal matters, though it may be equally 
difficult to see how they ever got into circulation. The very interesting 
letter to Aristotle in vn could well be genuine; it could also have been 
forged to show Alexander’s annoyance' with the philosopher, but a 
forgery would probably have said something more direct. Of course 
a State document like Alexander’s letter to Darius (Arr. n, 14, 4) is 
on a different footing altogether; Eumenes must have kept a copy, 
even if he did not transcribe it into the Journal. 

The letters which Alexander received in return from Antipater and 
Olympias are of less importance, but we certainly possess one genuine 
letter of Olympias’, the l<jo(3acriA£a5 letter in Plutarch (xxxix), for it is 
exactly what any mother of strong character, let alone an Olympias, 
must have written to a son in Alexander’s position. Antipater would 
naturally keep copies of his letters to Alexander; Olympias probably 
would not. When Alexander died, Perdiccas presumably got all his 
papers, which in turn must have passed to Antipater when he was 
elected Regent of the Empire after Perdiccas’ death; he would have 
taken them back to Pella with him, for there was nothing else he could 
do with them. Cassander subsequently got everything at Pella, and 
also got Olympias’ papers when he put her to death; one way or 
another, Cassander got almost everything that survived of, or was 
connected with, Alexander’s correspondence with Antipater and 
Olympias, whether original letters or copies, whether genuine letters 
or forgeries; and what he had was doubtless at the service of his 
Peripatetic friends. But a substantial number of genuine letters of 
every sort must have perished in the Successors’ wars. 

It is not my purpose to go through the letters, but merely to indicate 
the sort of thing we have before us. Forgeries were not confined to the 
propaganda war I have mentioned; even Strabo (xv, 702) quotes a 
letter from Craterus to his mother which was invented out of hand by 
some one, later than Megasthenes, who was committed to the support 
of the legend that Alexander had reached the Ganges. I mentioned 
however that some forgeries might be very difficult to detect, and I should 
like to illustrate this. The much discussed letter in Plutarch lx on the 
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battle with Poms, on which opinion has always been divided, is dealt 
with in App. 6 and is really a very simple matter; so I will take a forgery 
which is anything but simple and is also most important, Alexander’s 
letter to Cleomenes in Arrian vn, 23, 6-8; it has nearly always been 
considered genuine and it took in Arrian, though he was uncomfortable 
about it, as is shown by his very peculiar running commentary, dis- 
tinguishing the matters for which he blamed or did not blame Alexander. 
The letter purports to have been written after Hephaestion’s death, at 
the very end of Alexander’s life, when Cleomenes was governing Egypt. 
It has often been supposed that Alexander had made him satrap; 1 but 
Alexander had never had a satrap of Egypt, and he certainly would 
not have appointed a Greek financier from Naucratis to such a very 
important post; the only Greek he ever made a satrap was Nearchus, 
who was settled in Macedonia and had been his life-long friend, and 
even so only got an unimportant province. Cleomenes’ position and 
his powers are defined below, n. 1. The letter orders him to build two 
f)pc 5 a for Hephaestion, one in Alexandria and one on Pharos ‘where the 
lighthouse (trupyos) stands’, and orders that Hephaestion’s name is 
to be written on all mercantile bonds or contracts, ovpjJoXcna; Arrian 
then changes to oratio recta , and the letter makes Alexander say to 
Cleomenes: If I find the building well done, ‘I will pardon any offences 
you may already have committed, and for the future, however greatly 
you may sin, you will have nothing to fear from me’. 


1 For the usual view see Berve 11, no. 431, KXsonfvxis, with full references. 
The only writer who actually says that Alexander made Cleomenes satrap 
is Pausanias, 1, 6 , 3, Sv aaTponrsttav Alylrrrrou Kcrr&rrncrEV ’AA^avBpos, 
and he is as poor evidence as one could wish for a precise detail of this 
kind. Ps.-Arist. Oec. n, 1352a, 1 6 , says only AtyvrrTou ccnpccrraicov, 
which in a sense is true. What matters is Arrian, per & 'M££av8pov, 

Jacoby n, no. 156, fr. x, 5 (from Hieronymus), who calls Cleomenes d £? 
’AAe£dv8pou xfjs aaTpcnrslas tocOtt); dpytiv Tsraytdvos, that is, he does not 
say that Alexander made Cleomenes satrap of Egypt, but says that he was 
appointed by Alexander to govern ‘this satrapy’; he refers to Egypt as a 
satrapy because in the line before he has given Ptolemy’s appointment (at 
Babylon) to be satrap of Egypt. Dexippus, Jacoby n, no. 100, fr. 8, 
merely copies Arrian, 6 tSi pcwiteT 'AtegdvBpcot ixrl till aarrpcrrtslat -ravrni 
TETaypfvos. What happened should be clear enough from this. Alexander’s 
governor Doloaspis, who was not a satrap, must have died while Alexander 
was in the East, and the king told the next highest official, Cleomenes, to 
carry on with the government till he (the king) should be able to attend 
to die matter— an exact parallel to the cases of Taxiles and Peucestas 
(App. 17). This would entide Cleomenes to exercise Doloaspis’ powers, 
whatever they were; obviously he did act like a full-blown satrap. 
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The lesser difficulties, no doubt, can all be explained away. There is 
no impossibility about Alexander having ordered an fjpcpov for 
Hephaestion in Alexandria, the order lapsing with his death. The order 
about the ouu( 36 Acaa seems purposeless and silly, 1 but could be called 
a later insertion. If the reference to the lighthouse be part of the letter, 
it would make the letter not earlier than the reign of Ptolemy II; 3 but, 
though I dislike explaining away difficulties in a text as ‘glosses’, the 
clause referring to the lighthouse has certainly got into Arrian’s text 
at a later time, for Arrian could never have written the jingle 6/ Trj 
vi^crcjp — £v Tfj vt'icrcp 3 in consecutive lines, and had he found it in the text 
before him he would certainly have altered the wording. But the last 
part of the letter, the pardon of Cleomenes and the licence to sin for the 
future, is something quite different. A common view, I think, is that 
Cleomenes was making so much money for the Treasury that Alexander 
threw morality and statesmanship to the winds.* In itself, this, though 
it would contradict everything we know about Alexander, might 
perhaps have been possible; it was mundane considerations which 
evoked Luther’s Pecca former. But, if the circumstances of the time be 
considered, it was not possible. Cleomenes’ offence had been oppression 
of subjects , 5 the one thing Alexander never forgave. 6 He found it 
going on in some quarters on his return from India, and he struck very 
hard; he meant to cut out the roots of the evil thing before it could 
grow.? He put four of his Persian satraps to death, made all his satraps 
disband their private armies (which would include Cleomenes’ mer- 
cenaries), and — this is the point I want to make — put to death three 

1 It means, I suppose, that all business documents were to be dated by 
Hephaestion’s year (i.e. from his death?) in addition to the usual dating. 

2 It was the lighthouse which made Mahaffy declare long ago that the letter 

was a forgery. 3 For Arrian’s practice, see App. i, p. 136. 

4 I once followed this; that was due to insufficient study. For defences of 
Cleomenes, see B. A. van Groningen, Mnemosyne, uii, 1925, p- 101; 
V. Ehrenberg, ‘Alexander und Agypten’, Beihefte qum alten Orient 7, 1926, 
pp. 50 sqq. There is a useful list in A. Andreadcs, f| StiuoitIcc olxovoula toO 
ueyAXov ’AXefdvSpov, p. 82, of scholars who have taken various views of 
Cleomenes. 

5 Cleomenes was troXXd ASiKi'iuonra dBndjown iv AiyAtmp, Arr. vn, 23, < 5 . 
It is the same word as is used for oppression of subjects in Cleander’s 
case (n. 6 ) and in Arrian’s general statement (n. 7). 

6 Arr. vi, 27, 5, the thing above all others that held together so many diverse 
peoples in Alexander’s empire was 6ti oOk vrri -rij ’AAe§< 5 cv 8 pov 
paotAelqc ABiKelcScn (the word used of Cleomenes) to Os ctpyoulvou; Otto 
tcov Apyivtcov. It is in a parenthesis, and may be from Ptolemy; it follows 
upon the execution of Cleander. 

7 Arr. vn, 4, 3. 
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generals on his line of communications in Media, Oleander, Sitalces, 
Herakon. 1 2 Sitalces was a Thracian and Herakon an unknown man of 
unknown nationality; let them pass. But Oleander was different. He 
was of the Macedonian aristocracy; he had played his part in the early 
days of the invasion, and had commanded a contingent at Gaugamela; 
he had then been left with Parmenion in Media as his second-in- 
command, and had killed him on Alexander’s order (which means that 
Alexander trusted him completely); and as he was still in Media when 
Alexander returned from India, he must have been given Parmenion’s 
place as general in command of that section of Alexander’s communi- 
cations, a most important post. His father’s name was Polemocrates;* 
it is an extremely rare name, but it was also the name of Coenus’ father; 3 
unless we have here some most peculiar coincidence, Oleander was a 
brother of Coenus, 4 one of the ablest and most trusted of Alexander’s 
generals; in any case, to every Macedonian general in the army Oleander 
was ' one of us\ Apparently his execution led to no difficulties with the 
other generals, any more than the murder of Cleitus the Black had done : 
Oleander, like Cleitus, had asked for it; that sufficed. But suppose that, 
after executing Oleander, Alexander had not only pardoned a Greek 
financier from Naucratis for the same offence but had licensed him to 
continue his wrong-doing to any extent he desired. No one but a 
madman could have done such a thing; the position would have become 
unthinkable. This is not a mathematical proof that Alexander never 
wrote this letter; but it should be quite proof enough. If it be asked, 
why then did Alexander not execute Cleomenes himself, instead of 
leaving it to be done by Ptolemy a little later, the simple answer must 
be that he, just back from India and still far away at Susa, did not yet 
know of Cleomenes’ misdeeds; either he had not received complaints 
before he died, or he had not yet the proofs; it was when, after his 
death, Ptolemy went to Egypt as satrap that everything came out. 

It is perhaps not difficult to see the origin of the forged letter, which 
could not have been written while Alexander lived; it is one of tire 
numerous attempts to vilify him after his death, 3 and is doubtless 

1 Arr. vi, 27, 4-5. Oleander’s offences, besides sacrilege, are summed up as 
ftSiKct Ipya is toOs Cnrnwious kccI 6r6xrtciKoi. Curtius has a lurid account of 
them, x, 1, 3 sqq. 

2 Arr. 1, 24, 2. 3 Arr. v, 27, r; Ditt. 3 332. 

4 Berve 11, no. 422, KAkxv6po$, gives this as a fact. Doubtless it is. 

5 Examples are the accusations of excessive drinking (Ephippus and 
‘Nicobule’), and of many massacres, crystallised in (most probably) 
Cleitarchus (§ E, pp. 33 sq.); and of course the sexual accusations con- 
sidered in App. x8. 
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connected with the Hephaestion literature. We know from Arrian that 
there was a large literature dealing with Hephaestion’s death and what 
came after, much of it anything but favourable to Alexander. 1 Whether 
Arrian himself read all the versions which he alludes to, or whether 
(more probably) he got his information from some later monograph 
on the subject, it must have been in this literature that he found the 
letter, which took him in; though it remains a problem why he should 
have given it at length and partly verbatim when he did not normally 
cite private letters (other than generals’ reports).* That he found the 
letter in Ptolemy’s book seems to me out of the question;* but I incline 
to believe that it was Ptolemy, not Arrian, who stigmatised Cleomenes 
as a ‘bad man’. 4 

I might have stopped here, but that a theory has recently been put 
forward by Mr J. E. Powell* that Plutarch’s Life of Alexander can be 
explained quite simply by supposing that he used two sources and two 
only, a collection of Alexander’s spurious letters 6 and a ‘variorum 
source-book’, which he defines as ‘ an encyclopaedic work in which the 
divergent versions of each successive event in a large number of 
historians of Alexander were collected and registered’ (p. 234), a new 
version of the well-known belief that no writer we possess can ever 

1 Arr. vii, 14, 2-7. If in this passage such expressions be noted as cp 06 vov 
Trp6s opJtov ’AMfjeu6pov, Ar&rftaXct Avayp&ipavns, tf alaxtruqv, the origin 
of the letter will hardly seem doubtful. It is, I suppose, mere coincidence 
that the word d-rAaflofta, rare in prose after Herodotus, is used once again 
by Arrian (vi, 27, 4) to describe Cleander's misdeeds. 

2 Alexander to Olympias in vi, 1, 4, probably genuine (n. < 5 , below), seems 
about the only exception, though a Myos, vn, 12, 6 sq., alludes to the 
Alexander-Antipater-Olympias correspondence. 

3 Komemann’s view, Ptolemaios I, pp. 177, 194. No reason is given. 

4 Kornemann ib. p. 94 and authors cited. Arrian's words (vii, 23, 6) are 
dvSpl Kaxdp Kcd ttoWA &SiKi)u«Ta iSiKijcrcnm kv AlyCnrrcp. However, I do 
not accept Komemann's further contention (p. 194) that Arrian's running 
commentary of blame for Alexander, where he twice says iyd>, is really 
Ptolemy blaming Cleomenes. See further p. 308 n. 2. 

5 J. E. Powell, ‘The sources of Plutarch’s Alexander’, J.H.S. xix, 1939, 
p. 229. 

6 P. 230, all those Plutarch uses are spurious. The letter to Cleomenes, 
however, he thinks genuine; I do not understand what he thinks about the 
letter to Olympias, Arr. VI, 1, 4. Aristotle in the Liber de inundacione Nili 
had said that Ochus had thought that the Indus was the upper Nile, and, 
as Herodotus was apparently no longer read, Alexander was almost bound 
to have had this idea in his head when he entered India. Unless then a 
forger knew this work of Aristotle’s (and even then we should have to 
ask cui bona?) die letter, as I see it, must be genuine. 
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have done any work himself, but always had it done for him by some 
unknown predecessor who has perished without trace. So far as my 
knowledge goes, in the whole vast mass of information which we possess 
about Hellenistic literature there is no indication that such a thing as a 
source-book on any subject ever existed. Greeks compiled endless 
fnrouvi'juccTcc, collections of snippets on any and every subject; 1 2 they 
wrote elaborate monographs (p. 308), or Lives which are practically 
a number of quotations ;* they produced works — Athenaeus, though 
later, is a surviving example — in which masses of material were strung 
together on a very thin thread of narrative, and which may have taken 
generations to build up, as a modern handbook may be enlarged out of 
all knowledge by successive editors; but of source-books in Powell’s 
sense there seems no trace. He seeks to prove his point by saying that 
Arrian also used the source-book, and that certain resemblances between 
him and Plutarch show a common source, which can only be the source- 
book. 3 I need not go through these resemblances, for even if correctly 
given, which is not always the case, they cannot prove anything, seeing 
that two writers can use the same source without a source-book. His 
likeliest instance is that both writers put the death of Callisthenes 
directly after that of Cleitus, out of chronological order. But in fact 
Plutarch puts three deaths together out of chronological order, not 
two, those of Philotas, Cleitus, and Callisthenes, because he is collecting 
illustrations of character, not writing a history; while Arrian, who has 
given Philotas’ death in its right place long before, is, as regards Cleitus 
and Callisthenes, merely following Ptolemy’s order, who must have 
finished up the domestic events at Bactra in order to go back and treat 
the military history consecutively without interruption, the sort of 
thing done by every modern historian who wants to write something 
better than annals. In his treatment of Alexander’s death (p. 232) 
Powell asserts that the accounts of Plutarch and Arrian are ‘as like as 
two pins’, and that both quote the Journal ‘with no divergence of 
fact’, which is precisely what they do not do. 4 But the theory of a 

1 I listed some in J.H.S. xli, 1921, p. 10. A great number can be found in 
the index to Midler’s F.H.G. 

2 E.g. Life of Demosthenes by Demetrius Chalcenteros. 

3 Powell is really going back to A. Schoene’s old study of 1870, L)e rerum 
Alex. Magni scrip torum imprimis Arriani et Plutarchi fontibus (to which he 
duly refers), and enlarging it, for Schoene only made Arrian use the same 
‘Sammelwerk’ as Plutarch for the Asyiueva. Schwartz firmly rejected the 
whole idea (‘Arrianos’ in PW), y.v.; I thought it was dead. 

4 Plutarch and Arrian quote the Journal through different intermediaries. 
This is shown, not by differences in wording, as Daisios 24th A. X<^PX a * 
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source-book is always tempting, because, if two secondary writers 
agree, you can say that they used the source-book, and if they disagree, 
you can say that they chose different versions from it. 

It was unfortunate to bring in Arrian. For, besides the main points 
of the Alexander-story, he has masses of detail, practically all from 
Ptolemy, on everyday matters — military formations, names of com- 
manders, names and changes of satraps and other officials; so if he 
relied on a source-book, that source-book gave the whole of Ptolemy’s 
history, a reductio ad absurdum . In fact, the last sentence of Arrian’s 
preface to the Anabasis shows by itself that Arrian did his own reading. 1 
‘ Someone’, he says, ‘may wonder why I wrote this book when there have 
already been so many historians of Alexander; well, let him go and 
read all their books, and read mine, and then wonder.’ This is a clear 
statement that Arrian himself had read the histories he is telling the 
objector to read; if he only knew them from extracts, he was being 
dishonest. And it is not much use calling Arrian, of all writers, 
dishonest.* 

Powell however (p. 234) does claim that one passage direcdy proves 
the existence of the source-book he postulates, Plutarch’s long list of 
the writers who did, and did not, relate that the Queen of the Amazons 
visited Alexander (xlvi); Plutarch, he argues, did not get at this list 
for himself. I quite agree; he did not; he took it from some mono- 
graph on the Amazons. It is the business of writers of monographs to 
do this sort of thing; if, to give an instance, Demetrius of Byzantium^ 
took thirteen books to relate the crossing of the Galatae to Asia Minor, 
he must have given minutely every version of every story that had 
been told about them since Deucalion’s flood. Trogus, or Justin, knew 
a version of the Amazon story in which the Queen bore a name which 

P. tcc^i&pxovs, or by differences in outlook (P. more concerned with the 
fever, A. with the Arabian expedition), for these things come to little; 
but while in A. the Journal begins with the evening of Daisios uSth, with 
P. it begins with the day Daisios 18th, and Plutarch’s account, given in 
his own words, of what happened between the 16th and 18th differs 
entirely from the Journal for that period as given by Arrian, which therefore 
Plutarch did not know. See § D, p. 41 n. 5. 

1 When he wrote the t& uet’ 'AW§av6pov, did he get Hieronymus out of 
another source-book? 

2 The theory of Komemann, op. cit. that Arrian, vn, 28-30, where Arrian 
sums up in his own person (ty<& throughout), is really Ptolemy speaking, 
would make Arrian dishonest; but apparently Komemann did not see the 
implication. 

3 Demetrius ipBopo$ in the Demetrius list in Diog. Laertius v, 83; see 
Susemihl 1, p. 620; Jacoby 11, no. 162. 
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is not her usual one, Thalestris;' did Trogus too use a source-book? 
Arrian has a list (vii, 14, 2-5), already noticed, of many different versions 
of the reason for Hephaestion’s death, which is the same sort of thing, 
substituting versions for writers, as Plutarch’s list in xlvi under dis- 
cussion; and in this case the title and some fragments of one work 
professedly dealing with the subject have survived.* 

I fear that Mr Powell’s study does not enable me to add anything 
to what I have already said about Plutarch’s Life of Alexander. 

17 . THE DATE OF THE GAZETTEER 
OF ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE 

In J.H.S. xxin, 1923, p. 93, I isolated that invaluable contemporary 
document, the satrapy-list or Gazetteer of ‘Asia’, i.e. of Alexander’s 
empire. 3 It is given in Diodorus xvm, 5, 2-6, 3 inclusive, with some 
additions of Diodorus’ own, notably about India; most probably it 
came to him through Hieronymus of Cardia, his basic authority for 
the greater part of his books xvm-xx, but whether this be so or not, it 
represents an official document. I dated it in the last year of Alexander’s 
life; this is correct, but I only gave the evidence very briefly, and I can 
now give it fully, and also consider a very curious subordinate question 
to which before I could only give a note but which has since undergone 
considerable development. I have already had to consider some of the 
substance of the Gazetteer, both its bearing on the Caspian question 
(in § B) and on Alexander in India (App. 14); here I am only dealing 
with its date. 

Its date can be ascertained by narrowing down the limits of the dates 
between which it must lie. As it includes the Indian provinces, it is 
later than Alexander’s return from India, i.e. than 324 b.c. As die 
Hyrcanian and Caspian Seas are still two separate lakes, it is much 
earlier than Patrocles, i.e. than c. 280 (see § B). As Porus is still alive, 
it is earlier than 317. The next step is to show that it is earlier than the 
partition of Triparadeisos in 321, which turns on the three instances it 

1 Justin xii, 3, j, ‘Thalestris sive Minythyia.’ 

2 Ephlppus mpl *rfjs ’AXE^&vSpov xcti ‘Hipaiovicovos Tetevrri;, Jacoby 11, 
no. 126. It is possible that the monograph or Life which Arrian must have 
used is the same as the source usedbyDiodoruswhichwroteupHephaestion; 
see § F, p. 78. 

3 The regular meaning of ‘Asia’ was the Persian empire and from that the 
Empire of Alexander, who had conquered the Persian empire. I gave a 
selection of instances in Bactria and India , p. 153 n. x; there are plenty of 
others in Arrian alone. 
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contains of the use of the verb ouppaivetv to signify a temporary 
political arrangement; this usage does occur elsewhere, 1 but three 
occurrences close together in one document are striking. I give the 
three instances, (t) Diod. xvm, 5, 4, the Hyrcanian Sea ‘happens to 
be embraced by Parthia’, that is, Hyrcania at the time was under the 
same satrap as, and so formed part of, the Parthian satrapy, which did 
not itself extend to the Caspian Sea. 2 3 This had been the case in the last 
years of Alexander’s life, when both provinces were under the satrap 
Phrataphemes; the arrangement was terminated at Triparadeisos in 
321, when Parthia was given to Philippus (Diod. xvm, 39, 6 ; Arr. 
Dial. fr. 9, 35 (no. 156 Jacoby)). (2) xvm, 6 , 3, ‘it has happened that 
Susiana and Sittacene lie in Persis ’, i.e. are part of the satrapy of Persis 
at the moment; I must postpone considering this, but it shows an 
earlier date than the partition of Triparadeisos, when Peucestas retained 
Persis but Susiana was given to Antigenes, Diod. and Arr. ib. (3) xvm, 
6 , 2, ‘the Indus river happens to run through the realm, 6 uvocctte(c(, of 
Taxiles’. While Alexander was in India, Taxiles’ kingdom lay east of, 
and was bounded by, the Indus, which divided it from Gandhara, west 
of the river; Alexander made Philippus satrap of Gandhara , 3 his 
satrapy extending to the confluence of the Indus and Acesines (Arr. vi, 
15,2). On his murder in spring 324, Alexander sent orders to Eudamus 
and Taxiles to take charge of his satrapy till another satrap could be 
sent (Arr. vi, 27, 2); this means that Taxiles became the civil ruler of 
Gandhara while Eudamus commanded the army of occupation, as 
appears from his career in the wars after Alexander’s death. The time 
then when the Indus ‘happened to run ’ through Taxiles’ Svvaorelcc was 
when Taxiles was governing Gandhara; 4 this lasted from summer 324 
to 321. At the partition of Babylon in 323 Gandhara (r^v cruvoptjoucrav 
CTcrrpcmrdav) was explicitly left under Taxiles’ rule (Diod. xvm, 3, 3); 
this arrangement ended at Triparadeisos in 321 (Diod. xvm, 39, 6) 

1 E.g. Polyb. xxi, 26, 2, owtpaivs yip Tire TTo\nrii«r6ai rois ’ AuPpaKidyras 
prri t 65 v AItwXgSv. 

2 Fischer’s interpolation of <xal ‘Ypaacvta) in the text after nccpOvala is 
indefensible; it merely destroys evidence. 

3 Arr. vi, 2, 3, where hrl Benaplou? means ‘toward’, not ‘up to’, Tyriaspes 
being at the time satrap of the Paropamisadae, Arr. iv, 22, 5. 

4 There is an exact parallel in the case of the Ochus river (lower Arius). 
Strabo XI, 518, says that some say it flows through Bactria, others along 
its boundary, trapA. Both are correct, but at different times; it was the 
boundary of Bactria on the west till Euthydemus annexed die provinces 
of Tapuria and Traxiane across (west of) the river. See Tarn, Bactria and 
India , p. 88. 
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when Gandhara was put under Peithon son of Agenor as satrap (see 
p. 31a n. 6). 

So far, then, the Gazetteer has been dated between summer 324 and 
321. But there are two statements in it antedating the partition of 
Babylon, which was made very soon after Alexander’s death, in either 
June or July 323. In the Gazetteer, Media is still undivided; at Babylon 
it was divided between Peithon son of Crateuas and Atropates. And 
Armenia is still a satrapy; but at Babylon the fiction of an Armenian 
satrapy was abolished, and was never revived. The date of die Gazetteer 
is then between summer 324 hid June-July 323, in the last year of 
Alexander’s life. 

It remains to consider the Susian satrapy mentioned above. There is 
no difficulty about it if we keep to the good early evidence, the con- 
temporary and official Gazetteer and Hieronymus of Cardia. Alexander, 
on his return from India, made Peucestas satrap of Persis, an office he 
continued to hold for several years after 321. The Gazetteer is con- 
clusive that in the last year of Alexander’s life Susiana was temporarily 
under the same satrap as Persis, i.e. Peucestas; Alexander had had to 
put to death the satrap Abulites and his son Oxathres, 1 and must have 
told Peucestas to take charge of Susiana pending the appointment of a 
new satrap, just as, after Philippus’ murder, he had told Taxiles to take 
charge temporarily of Gandhara; these arrangements were not disturbed 
at the partition of Babylon, very soon after Alexander’s death, when no 
one possessed unquestioned authority. But in 321, at Triparadeisos, 
the position was different; Antipater had just been appointed Regent 
of the Empire in proper form, there was again a ruler with full and un- 
questioned authority, and he tied up Alexander’s loose ends. Taxiles 
was removed from his temporary rule over Gandhara, though not 
disturbed in his own kingdom, and Peithon, “son of Agenor, was 
appointed satrap of Gandhara; and Peucestas lost his temporary rule 
of Susiana and Antigenes was appointed satrap; that Antipater could 
do this and still leave Peucestas undisturbed in his satrapy of Persis 
shows that both men knew very well that Peucestas’ authority over 
Susiana had been meant to be, and was, a temporary matter only. 
Naturally, however, Peucestas did not welcome Antigenes; the circum- 
stances of Antigenes’ appointment explain, and are needed to explain, 
Peucestas’ enmity to him when both men were supporting Eumenes of 
Cardia in his war with Antigonus, an enmity which in our sources is 
left unexplained. 

1 Abulites appointed, Arr. in, 16, 9 ; he and Oxathres put to death in 324 for 

governing badly, vn, 4, 1. 
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A very different view has been put forward in Germany about the 
Susian satrapy; it neglects entirely the good early evidence, and, 
starting from the partition of Babylon, has created out of some late 
material, in part corrupt, a second Coenus, who is called satrap of 
Susiana and has now attained to the dignity of a biography, 1 though he 
never existed. I am going to examine this view, for it bears on the 
dating and trustworthiness of the Gazetteer, and is an excellent example 
of how not to write history. It will be necessary to begin from the 
partition of Babylon as a background. We have five accounts of this 
partition, 1 the first part of each giving Perdiccas’ appointments, and the 
second part, where given, being a list of Alexander’s arrangements in 
the East which Perdiccas left untouched; they all go back ultimately to 
a common source, which can only be Hieronymus. They are Diodorus 
xvhi, 3, 1-3; Arrian, Diad. (toc uetcSc ’AAsfjccvSpov); 3 Curtius x, 10, 
1-4; Justin xm, 4, 10-24; Dexippus. 4 The first three agree as to the 
first part of the list; there Curtius stops, and Arrian stops with the 
remark that there were many provinces which were not distributed 
[afresh], but which remained under the ‘native’ rulers appointed by 
Alexander; Diodorus shows that this applies to all the eastern satrapies, 
and consequently the word ‘native’, £yx<aplcav, has got in by mistake. 
Arrian and Curtius therefore give no help about the Susian satrapy, 
but Diodorus, who alone of the three gives the whole list, naturally 
does not mention it, as Susiana remained as it was when Alexander 
died, i.e. part of Persis; the presumption then, so far, is that Hieronymus, 
from whom Diodorus probably took the Gazetteer, did not mention it 
either. What really have to be considered here are the lists of Justin 
and Dexippus; the toc uet& ’AAifjccvSpov of Dexippus (third or fourth 
century a.d.) is supposed to represent Arrian, but certainly does not 
always do so. Both Dexippus and Justin give the whole list, and both 
have the common feature that they introduce into their lists material 
which comes from the partition of Triparadeisos in 321, a partition of 
whose details we are well informed. 3 Dexippus has brought in from 
Triparadeisos Peithon as satrap of Gandhara 6 and Seleucus as satrap 

1 Berve u, p. 218, no. 440. 

2 A convenient table of the several versions is given by Beloch, Gr. GescV 
iv, ii, 309. 

3 Jacoby ii, no. 156, fr. 1, j-7 (from Photius). 

4 Jacoby 11 a, no. 100, fr. 8 (from Photius). 

5 Diod. XViii, 39, 6 ; Arr. Diad. fr. 9, §§ 34 sqq. (Jacoby). They are in sub- 
stantial agreement. 

6 Peithon gets t&v toutoij (Taxiles and Porus) 6y6pcov, ■nM)v HapoTra- 
picraSoov, which is from Arr. Diad. fr. 9, 3 <5 where at Triparadeisos Peithon 
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of Babylonia; he has also substituted Neoptolemus, a known figure, 
for Tlepolemus as satrap of Carmania; there are some other mistakes 
also. 1 Justin has brought in from Triparadeisos the division of the 
Hyrcanian-Parthian satrapy, up to 321 ruled by Phrataphernes, in the 
form ‘ Parthos Philippus, Hyrcanios Phrataphernes ’, and also die transfer 
of Stasanor at Triparadeisos from the Arian to the Bactrian-Sogdian 
satrapy in the garbled form ‘Drangae et Arei Stasanori. . .Sogdianos 
Soleus Staganor’; and he has some mistakes, assigning Lycia and 
Pamphylia to their one-time satrap Nearchus instead of (as is certain 
from the other versions of the list) to Antigonus, and calling Pcithon 
the Bodyguard Illyrius, which must be a corruption. 

I can now turn to the sentence in Justin which is responsible for die 
creation of Coenus II; in the first part of his list, out of place, he has 
‘Susiana gens Coeno’ (xni, 4, 14). The only Coenus known to history, 
Alexander’s famous general, had died in India (Arr. vi, 2, 1); and it was 
Beloch 2 who attempted to satisfy Justin’s statement by the supposition 
of a second Coenus, saying that Coenus the taxiarch who died in India 
was apparently a different person from Coenus the hipparch of the 
battle with Porus (which is quite impossible)^ and that the name also 

gets §uvopa rfapoirauun5t8ais; both mean Gandhara. At Babylon 
(Diod. xviii, 3, 3) Gandhara, t?|v owopljouacn; aaxpcnrElav, was left, as 
Alexander had left it, in Taxiles’ hands (toTs rapl Ta§iAiw pacriAa/m only 
means Taxiles). Beloch’s insertion of Peithon’s name in Diod. xviii, 3, 3, 
shows he did not understand the position; between Alexander’s death and 
Triparadeisos Peithon was still satrap of Sind. 

1 KiMkgov for AukIcov in Dexippus 8, § 2 (Antigonus’ satrapy), KiAwias having 
been given two lines previously, may be a scribe’s error, as it is a known 
confusion; see MSS. of Diod. xviii, 39, 6 (Antigonus’ satrapy) and xx, 
19, 5, while in xix, 57, 1, Auxiccv of the MSS. is certainly KiAikIccv, see C.A.H. 
vi, p. 484 n. 1; also in the Romance, A', ni, 33, ij (Antigonus’ satrapy), 
with Kroll’s note. But Dexippus’ interchange of the kingdoms of Porus 
and Taxiles is another matter. As it occurs also in Alexander’s fictitious 
Testament, some affinity of Dexippus with the Romance has been suggested; 
but this does not follow, for the same interchange occurs elsewhere. 
Diodorus has it in xviii, 39, 6 (Triparadeisos) though he gives the two 
kingdoms correctly in xviii, 3, 3 (Babylon) and elsewhere in xvn and 
xviii; and Arrian has the same mistake in the partition of Triparadeisos, 
Diad. fr. 9, 3<S. What it all means I do not know; as the Triparadeisos lists 
in both Diodorus and Arrian go back to Hieronymus, is it conceivable 
that Hieronymus made a slip? In any case, it is one more instance of 
Dexippus introducing material from Triparadeisos into his account of the 
partition of Babylon. 

2 Beloch, op. cit. IV, ii, 310 sq. 

3 Coenus’ career can be followed in App. 1, II and iv; see also App. 6. 
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appeared in the Dexippus fragment (see p. 312), where it had been 
corrupted into Kotvcos. This was taken up and worked out more fully 
by Berve (ii, p. 218, no. 440), who found a second Coenus not only in 
Justin and Dexippus, but in Curtius x, 1, 43 and in a highly imaginative 
restoration by Ausfeld of a meaningless passage in the Met% Epitome. 
I may take Justin first. 

Every late writer contains meaningless substitutions of one known 
proper name for another, though Justin is in a class by himself in this 
respect (p. 125 n. 2); but this does not apply here, for the corruption in 
‘Susiana gens Coeno’ does not lie in die name Coenus. The complete 
sentence runs : * Susiana gens Coeno, Phrygia maior Antigono, Philippi 
filio, adsignatur. ’ It has to be explained why Justin wrote ' Susiana gens 
when all through this the first part of his list he gives names of countries 
alone, and gens adds nothing to Susiana, which is complete in itself. It 
is also noticeable thathe gives the well-known Antigonus his patronymic, 
though his father was quite undistinguished. There is only one other 
patronymic in Justin’s list; Peithon son of Agenor has his father’s 
name given to distinguish him from the more important Peithon the 
Bodyguard, the son of Crateuas, and to avoid confusion; and similarly 
Antigonus’ patronymic can only have been given to dis tin guis h his 
name from some other name with which it might be confused, no other 
Antigonus being known. We know that there was confusion between 
the names Antigonus and Antigenes; 1 Antigenes then is the other namp 
in question. As we have also seen that gens is, at best, suspect, and also 
that Justin inserted material in his list from the partition of Tripara- 
deisos, the solution of the problem is obvious: Justin wrote ‘Susa 
(or conceivably Susiana) 5 Antigeni Coeni (sc. filio), Phrygia maior 
Antigono Philippi filio’. This relationship makes it certain that my 
deduction that Antigenes got Coenus’ battalion of the phalanx when 
Coenus was promoted to be hipparch is correct, 3 and it also explains 
why Alexander put the newly promoted Antigenes in general com- 
mand of the phalanx for the battle with Porus’ elephants: he saw in 
him something of his father’s ability. 4 With this, Coenus II vanishes 

1 In Diod. xvili, 39, 6, ’Avnyfvsi Si ttiv lovcnav^v, all the MSS. have 
’Avnydvco, though Antigenes is quite certain for other reasons. In Plut. 
Alex, lxx Antigenes the One-eyed is Antigonus. 

2 For Susa as still the name of the satrapy, see Arr. in, 19, 2. 

3 App. 1, 11, p. 146. This was deduced without any reference to any 
relationship between Coenus and Antigenes, which had not then occurred 
to me. 

4 Cf. also Arr. vi, a, 1, of Coenus, 4 v -rots ttiototAtois, with Diod. xvm, 62, 6, 
of Antigenes, ttIotsms fJepcndTtyn Sictipfpcov. 
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from history; but before coming to Berve’s story I had better notice 
his reference to Currius. 

Curtius x, x, 43 says: ‘iisdem fere diebus (at Pasargadae in 324) 
litteras a Coeno acdpit (Alexander) de rebus in Europa et Asia gestis 
dum ipse Indiam subegit’; that is, Alexander received a report on what 
had happened in the West while he was away. ‘ Litteras a Coeno acdpit’ 
means, and can only mean, ‘he received a letter (a report) from Coenus’, 
that is, a report made and written by Coenus. Such a thing is im- 
possible. There was only one man who could have made such a report 
for Alexander, and that was the man whose duty it was to make it, 
Antipater. Berve, 1 who saw in ‘Coenus’ his Coenus II, tried to get 
out of this by saying that Coenus came to Alexander ‘und fiberbrachte 
ihm Berichte fiber die Lage in Europa ’, i.e. Coenus was only a messenger; 
that is not a translation of Curtius, but a rewriting. It is certain that 
‘ Coeno’ here is a mere mistake for ‘ Antipatro’ ; I have already mentioned 
that the meaningless substitution of one known name for another 
known name in late writers is common enough.* In addition, Curtius 
notoriously has many proper names not found elsewhere, some of 
which he seems to have invented himself, but he always says who the 
man was, what office he held, etc.; he does not leave readers to guess. 
But he says nothing here about ‘Coenus*, though as he himself has 
previously recorded Coenus’ death (ix, 3, 20) an explanation was 
desirable; he assumes that the name will be known to readers, as of 
course Antipater’s would have been, and he has written ‘ Coeno’ when 
he meant ‘Antipatro’. I apologise for dwelling on so common a 
phenomenon. 

I come now to Berve’s story , 3 or rather Ausfeld’s, drawn from the 
Meti Epitome and Dexippus ; 4 it would never have been invented but 

1 Berve 11, p. 2x8, no. 440. 

2 For examples in Curtius, see § G, p. 96. In § H, p, 125 n. 2 , 1 have given 
a list of quite certain instances from the Hellenistic books of Justin; it is 
rather startling, for in some cases Trogus, whom Justin is epitomising, 
gave the name correcdy. But every secondary historian seems to contain 
similar blunders; as a specimen, in Diodorus xviil we get (3, 1) Meleager 
(all MSS.) for Menander and (12, 1) Philotas (all MSS.) for Leonnatus, 
besides (39, 6) Antigonus (all MSS.) for Antigenes. Even Arrian’s 
Anabasis is not exempt; it has Alcetas for Meleager, iv, 22, 1 (see App. 1, 
11, p. 145), and Euryaice for Cleopatra, 111, 6 , 5 (see App. 9, p. 262 n. 1). 
It is much to be wished that some one would collect all the cases in later 
Greek writers. 

3 Berve 11, p. 218, no. 440, Kolvos, and p. 57, no. 107, ’ApyaTos. 

4 Jacoby 11 a, no. 100, fr. 8, 6. T 74 paai 64 Crn6 TTeuKferrt|i tT&x9r|0'av. Tf|v 64 
ZoueriavfiSv (Phot. ZoySiavwv) paoitefav f ’Opdnrios slysv, oO itdTpiov 
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with his father and on the same charge, and the word cruprr&oTis 
suggests that the division of the satrapy had not previously been 
formally abolished. And this is followed by the statement that Antipater 
rTeuK&rrai Ipspalou rt\v TTepaiSa; no expression of this sort is used 
by Arrian of any other satrap, and it emphasises the fact that, though 
Susiana was taken from Peucestas, Antipater was not touching his 
original satrapy of Persis, but ‘made it sure’ to him. 
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Appendices 18 - 21 : PERSONAL 
18 . ALEXANDER'S ATTITUDE TO SEX 

1 regret having to write this Appendix, for the title might suggest 
the worst kind of popular historiography; but it is very necessary to 
straighten the matter out. 1 * 3 What I wrote about it in C.A.H. vi is 
correct, and I have altered nothing; but readers are entitled to ask 
for the evidence. 

The form of the attack made upon Alexander by the Peripatetics is 
well known: Aristotle had turned out a perfectly good pupil, but he 
was ruined by his own fortune, his tOxti, and degenerated into a cruel, 
mean, and sensual tyrant (§ F, p. 69 n. 1). Of our extant writers, 
Curtius’ main portrait (see § G) exhibits the fullest working up of the 
Peripatetic thesis which we possess, and he knows the exact time of the 
great change in Alexander’s character; it took place in Hyrcania, after 
Darius’ death, 1 and follows immediately after the Queen of the 
Amazons story and the introduction of the eunuch Bagoas. 

As one way of attacking Alexander, the Peripatetic school took his 
supposed indifference to women and explained it in two different ways. 
One explanation was given by his contemporary, Theophrastus. As a 
philosopher, Theophrastus utilised the scientific knowledge acquired 
by Alexander’s expedition, and also gave currency to the most im- 
portant of his social ideas ;3 but as a man he desired revenge on Alexander 
for the death of his friend Callisthenes. He branded Alexander as a 
tyrant, 4 but he did more than that; he suggested that the tyrant was 
something less than a man. He could not indeed say that he was 
impotent, for there was no doubt that Alexander IV was his son; 5 but 

1 Bern’s disquisition, 1, pp. 10-11, will show the necessity as well as any- 
thing. 

a Curt, vi, 6 , 1-8, Alexander’s ‘continentia’ and ‘moderatio’ change to 
‘superbia’ and ‘lascivia’, and he gives free reign to his ‘cupiditates’. Cf. 
vi, 2, 1-5. 

3 Tam, ‘Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind’, Proc. Brit. Acad. 
1:933, P- r 4° C a °] and n. 1015 Fr. Dirlmeier, ‘Die Oikeiosis-Lehre Theo- 
phrasts', Pkilol. Supp. Bd. xxx, 1, 1937, esp. p. 72; Tarn, A.J.P. lx, 
1939, p. 58. See App. 25, v. 

4 In Kc&Aia0EVT}s f| irspl tteuSous; see Jacoby 11, no. 124, Kallisthenes, T. 19. 

5 The Theophrastus passage (given p. 320 n. 1) obviously cannot have been 
written during Alexander’s lifetime. 
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he called him semi-impotent, 1 and cited from Aristotle a quasi- 
sdentific explanation of this as caused by drunkenness;* and either he 
or a later Peripatetic, Hieronymus of Rhodes, gave currency to an 
unpleasant story designed to show that Philip and Olympias had been 
afraid that their son was a eunuch. 3 Another very different explanation 
was however given by Theophrastus' younger contemporary, Dicae- 
archus, whose activity is associated with the rule, after Alexander’s 
death, of his enemy Cassander: Alexander was homosexual. To uphold 
this, Dicaearchus invented for him a minion, the eunuch Bagoas. 5 The 
explanations of Theophrastus and Dicaearchus, explanations of a 
supposed indifference to women which did not in fact exist (p. 324), 
are mutually exclusive and therefore presumably both untrue. Theo- 
phrastus’ theory was sufficiently refuted by the existence of Alexander IV ; 
it was repeated later by Carystius of Pergamum and by Hieronymus of 
Rhodes, but otherwise gained no currency. But Dicaearchus’ theory 
had a long run; and I must first investigate Bagoas, whom some 
modem writers have taken for a real person. 

The only one of our extant writers who features Bagoas is Curtius; 
Plutarch { Alex , lxvii) repeats Dicaearchus’ story, but otherwise Bagoas 
is not mentioned. Curtius locates the change in Alexander’s character 
in Hyrcania, and introduces Bagoas to signalise the change: when 
Nabarzanes, last of Darius’ followers, surrendered to Alexander, he 
brought with him, says Curtius, Bagoas, the minion of Darius III, who 
in a short time ( mox ) became Alexander’s minion, and induced him to 
pardon Nabarzanes. 5 It is a silly story; Alexander, who knew all the 
facts, and who ‘never put anything off’,® would not have needed even 
a ‘short time’ to make up his mind about Nabarzanes; while Curtius, 

1 Athen. x, 435 A, from the letters of Hieronymus of Rhodes, who quotes 
Theophrastus as saying fin ’AW^avBpos ota & Stharro trp6s rit doppoSlcna. 
The story given to illustrate this shows that something physical is meant 
and not merely frigidity. I am not aware that any modem writer has 
noticed this passage. 2 lb. 434 f. 

3 lb. 43J a. It cannot be said whether Athenaeus is here quoting Hieronymus 
only or continuing Hieronymus’ quotation from Theophrastus; the Greek 
would suit either. The word here translated ‘eunuch’ is ydvvis, a mule. 

4 Dicaearchus, F.H.G. n, 241 = Athen. xin, 603 a, b. The name may have 
been taken from the famous eunuch Bagoas who poisoned Arses and put 
Darius III on the throne; at the same time, it is conceivable that among the 
eunuchs of Darius III there was one called Bagoas. When I call the 
Bagoas of Dicaearchus an invented figure, I mean that the part played by 
this figure in the Alexander-story is an invention, whether a eunuch of that 
name did exist or not. 

5 Curt, vi, 5, 22-3. 6 References, § F, p. 75 n. 4. 
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in his usual careless fashion, has forgotten that, in his own story, 
Alexander had already given Nabarzanes his life and he had come in 
accepta fide} Moreover, as Alexander had pardoned Satibarzanes, who 
(with Barsaentes) was the actual murderer of Darius, 2, he did not need 
anyone’s persuasion to pardon Nabarzanes, who was not a murderer; 
he put no one to death for Darius’ murder (which after all relieved him 
of the difficulty of dealing with his rival), for though Barsaentes was 
executed later it was for rebellion. 1 * 3 4 * 

The other story which Curtius has to tell about Bagoas is that 
Orxines, for long satrap of Persis and the noblest of the Persians, 
visited Alexander and gave presents to all his friends except the eunuch 
Bagoas; Bagoas in revenge accused him of robbing Cyrus’ tomb, and 
Alexander thereupon put him to death.* This story is an even clearer 
fabrication than the other. Orxines indeed existed, but he was very 
different from Curtius’ account of him. While Alexander was in India, 
Phrasaortes satrap of Persis died, and Orxines usurped the office; his 
subjects, on Alexander’s return, accused him of plundering temples and 
royal tombs and of putting many Persians to death unjustly; he was 
convicted (^Afyxfhi) and hanged.S 

In face of these considerations, the whole of Curtius’ account of 
Bagoas falls to the ground. He was following Peripatetic tradition 
(see § G); he had to use Peripatetic tools. A strict moralist himself 
(§ G, p. 93), he was committed to exhibiting Alexander’s degeneration 
in his later period; Bagoas was a godsend to him. In fact, he alludes to 
homosexuality again in connection with a certain Excipinus, another 
invented character whose name is neither Greek nor any other known 
language; 6 * though it was left to such writers as Justin (another moralist) 
and Aelian to produce the absurdity that Hephaestion was Alexander’s 
minion.7 

Such things merit no notice; but there remains Dicaearchus, whose 
story of Alexander kissing Bagoas in the theatre amid the applause of 
the Macedonians is reproduced in Plutarch. 8 The fragment of Dicae- 

1 Curt, vi, 4, 14; 5, 22. 2 Arr. in, 21, 10, MSS. 

3 Arr. ill, 23, 4 only says that Nabarzanes came in, not last, but with Phrata- 

phemes and many others. He is not mentioned again; but Alexander 
never put any one to death who surrendered. For Barsaentes see Arr. Hi, 
25, 8, who is wrong in saying that he was executed for Darius' murder. 

4 Curt, x, 1, 22 sqq. 3 Arr. VI, 29, 2; 30, 1 sq. 

6 Curt, vii, 9, 19, MSS. 7 Justin xii, 12, 11; Ael. V.H. xii, 7. 

8 Dicaearchus in Athen. xm, 603 b= Plut. Alex, lxvii. It is strange that 

Plutarch did not see how inconsistent this was with everything else he had 

written. 
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archus -which we have does not name the locality, but as the incident, 
on the Peripatetic thesis, was after Darius’ death, it was somewhere in 
the Farther East, and Plutarch, in reproducing the story, locates it at 
the Persian capital ((iaaiAelov) of western Gedrosia. His scene- 
setting is hopeless; he connects the story with the Bacchic rout through 
Carmania, whose falsity needs no demonstration to-day (§ E, pp. 46 sq.\ 
and makes Alexander, after marching for seven days through Carmania, 
reach the capital of Gedrosia, which lay in the opposite direction and 
which he had long left behind. But these absurdities are not the real 
point; die point is that the story is an anachronism. Alexander kisses 
Bagoas in a theatre* and in Alexander’s day there was no such thing as 
a theatre in Iran, or anywhere east of Asia Minor, though there were 
plenty later on; but Greeks could not imagine a town without a 
theatre, and we get exactly the same anachronism elsewhere . 1 2 The 
theatre damns the story completely, and therewith the invented figure 
of ‘the eunuch Bagoas’ vanishes from history ; 3 and with him vanishes 
the theory which he had been invented to sustain. 

It is refreshing to mm to the truth of the matter. The truth is shown 
by Alexander’s rage with Philoxenus, when he offered to buy for him 
two beautiful boys who were for sale: ‘What evil has he ever seen in 
me’, he exclaimed, ‘that should make him offer me such shameful 
creatures ?’ 4 and he told Philoxenus to tell the dealer to take his wares 
to hell . 5 Even in late work the same tradition is found: Alexander was 
courteous to everyone except toTs koAoTs, 6 kccAoTs being a euphemism. 

1 etorrpov in both writers means a building and not the audience, for 
Dicaearchus distinguishes the latter as tcov eear&v. 

2 Plut. Alex, lxxii : when Hephaestion was ill at Ecbatana his physician 
goes off t6 6fcrrpov. Diod. xvii, 106, 4, at Salmus in Carmania, 
Alexander okt)vikou; dyffivas tv Tcp etdrrpcp irotoOvTos. 

3 The Bagoas who entertained Alexander at Babylon (Aelian, V.H. in, 23) is 
admittedly a different person; but the whole of this section of Aelian is 
highly suspect. 

4 Plut. Alex. xxil. ToiaOra 6vs(8ri means the boys, cf. Callimachus, Hymn, 
to Delos , 1 . 241, Znuis 6vs(8eo= light-o’-loves. It may be quoted from 
Sophocles O . T . 1494, where Oedipus calls his daughters toioOt’ 6vs(8t| 
on account of their origin. 

5 For the stories in Plutarch favourable to Alexander see App. 16, p. 298. 
J. Kaerst in PhiloL u, 1892, p. 602, admitted (p. 616) that these letters in 
Plut. Alex, xxi, xxii are tolerably free from suspicion, and that anyhow 
this attitude of Alexander’s, and generally Plutarch on his chastity, are 
probably historical. This is noteworthy, for Kaerst did not admit much, 
and regarded most of the Alexander letters as forged; a good many are. 

<5 [Plut.] Mor. 338 D, uivoi; limpuf&vws toI; koAoTs fxpfVro. 
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Indeed, the very fount of offence, Athenaeus himself, after quoting 
Dicaearchus on Bagoas and calling Alexander <piX6trcas ix|iavc&s on 
the strength of it (he alleges no other evidence), proceeded to stultify 
himself, first by quoting a story from Carystius that Alexander had 
refused to let the son of his host kiss him when the boy’s father told 
him to, and then by adding on his own account that Alexander’s con- 
tinence (£yKpaTT|s) was the pattern of what was most becoming 
(upemoSlorocTov), 1 2 3 showing that truth will out, even in an Athenaeus. 
But of course the amazing thing is that Curtius, having reproduced the 
Peripatetic character of Alexander and having done his best to show, 
by means of Bagoas, that he was homosexual, at the end of his book 
informs his readers, in plain Latin, that there is not a word of truth in 
these stories and that Alexander was neither homosexual nor pro- 
miscuous.* I must refer to my discussion of Curtius in § G. 

There is then not one scrap of evidence for calling Alexander homo- 
sexual. It is now well established that throughout the Hellenistic 
period, if you disliked any one, it was common form to make sexual 
accusations against him, in the hope that some of the mud might stick; 
and during the Civil Wars the Romans copied this custom whole- 
heartedly. Seeing what violent opposition Alexander evoked in Stoic, 
Peripatetic, and literary circles, it is most extraordinary that we get so 
little of the sort about him. Of promiscuity there is precisely one story. 
Justin, who on Alexander is as worthless as may be, but who shows 
occasional affinities with the Stoic tradition (see § H), has managed to 
assert that he slept with Darius’ 360 concubines 3 , though even Curtius, 
with a similar axe to grind, says no more than that they remained in 
‘the palace’, 4 i.e. at Susa. Presumably they did; no one with a grain of 
humanity could have turned them loose to the alternatives of starvation 
or prostitution. 

And this brings us to the astonishing fact that, so far as trustworthy 
records go, Alexander, with the world at his feet, never had a mistress. 
The story of his supposed intrigue with the quite imaginary ‘Memnon’s 
widow’ is considered in Appendix 20; it breaks down at every point, 
and it is easy to see how it originated. Even in antiquity no responsible 
writer believed that a mythical Queen of the Amazons (see App. 19) 
visited him for the same purpose for which the Queen of Sheba visited 
Solomon, though Curtius’ version is interesting for the light it throws 

1 Athen. xm, 603 b . 

2 Curt, x, 5, 32: ‘Veneris intra naturale desiderium usus nec ulla nisi ex 

permisso voluptas.’ 

3 Justin xii, 3, 10. 4 Curt vi, 6 , 8, 'regiam implebant’. 
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on Curtius’ mentality (§ G, pp. 92 sq.). The story of Alexander’s 
intrigue with Cleophis, ‘ queen’ of the Assaceni of Gandhara who ruled 
in Massaga, is worse than untrue, it is silly; though, unlike the Amazon 
and ‘Memnon’s widow’, Cleophis really did exist. She was not, 
however, a queen, for the Assaceni were part of the Asvaka, 1 one of 
the ‘free peoples’ who had neither kings nor queens (if Indians ever 
were ruled by queens) ; her son was not king, neither had he died before 
Alexander came, as Curtius says; every detail in the story is wrong. 
Her son in actual fact was TiyEpcbv, the people’s war-leader, and she was 
merely his mother, a woman with a grown-up son* (and a war-leader 
would not be very young) and also a grand-daughter; few ‘romantic 
inventions’ 3 have miscarried worse. Even Curtius 4 only gives the 
story as what ‘some’ believed, leaving direct affirmation to Justin. 5 
As to the famous story of Thais at Persepolis, no ancient writer says 
that she was Alexander’s mistress, and no writer but Athenaeus even 
hints at it; 6 if she was there, she was there as Ptolemy’s mistress (§ E, 
p. 48), as their sons’ ages show.? The conclusion is that when Plutarch 8 
says that Alexander had known no woman before Roxane except 
Memnon’s widow, he is, so far as our records go, speaking the truth, 
allowing that the story of ‘Memnon’s widow’ is an undoubted fabrica- 
tion. 

We have now been through the worthless concoctions of the 
traditions hostile to Alexander; itis time to consider the facts. Plutarch’s 
wide reading had left a very clear impression on his mind of Alexander’s 
attitude toward women : 9 it was not indifference at all, but the expression 
of a most definite purpose, the subjugation of his body to his mind and 
will; the body was to be only a servant. The rebellion of the body, 
Alexander said, sweet at die moment, only led to trouble. 10 A man must 
be master of himself if he was to be master of others; 11 t& Epcomov 

I Tarn, Bactria and India , pp. 169 sq. 2 Arr. iv, 27, 2-4. 

3 Berve II, no. 435, ‘eine Erfindung der romanhaften Tradition’; this is 
notable, for Berve usually accepts far too much. Cleophis reappears in the 
Romance. 

4 Curt, vhi, io, 22, 34 sqq. Diodorus does not give it. 

5 Justin xn, 7, 9 sqq. 6 Athen. xm, 5760. 

7 Ditt. 3 314; Justin xv, 2, 7. 8 Alex. xxi. 

9 Not only in the Life of Alexander and the de Alexandri Fortuna , but 
everywhere; see e.g. Mor. 179 e 3, 180P19. On the trustworthiness of 
chaps. XXI and xxn of the Life, see p. 322 n. 5 and p. 298 with Addenda, 
jo Alex, xxn, Vheyi Si ufiXiora awiivai 6vtit6s d>v. . .< 5 crr 6 puds iyyivdpevov 
Adfcvsfas Tfj 9O0SI xal to trovovv Kai t 6 ^Sipevov. 

II lb. XXI, tov vikov to < 1 $ ttoAeu(ovs t 6 KpareTv JcarroO paaiAixdnepov f|- 
yoiipevos. 
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must be t 6 ocotppov, 1 and the beauty of woman must yield place to the 
beauty of virtue. 2 3 But there was more than this; there was something 
very like compassion for the whole of womankind; in his day they 
needed it badly enough. His treatment of Darius’ family, which so 
astonished the world, went beyond mere protection; the two girls were 
not only to be kept safe, but were not to hear or expect or suspect 
anything wrong. 3 The list of brides at Susa shows that several other 
girls were being looked after, including the orphaned daughter of his 
most determined opponent, Spitamenes. His humane treatment of 
Darius’ harem has already been noticed (p. 323); and there is a pretty 
story of his helping two lovers. 4 5 When the satrap Atropates sent him a 
corps of 100 mounted girls armed like men, he sent them home again 
to be safe from the soldiery .5 Very notable was his attitude towards 
rape. Greeks apparently paid little attention to it; it was the universal 
concomitant of war — quid enim capta crudelius urbei — and, if the Attic 
stage can be trusted, was by no means unknown at nocturnal religious 
festivals. But when a Theban woman named Timocleia, the sister of a 
bitter enemy of his — Aristobulus vouches for the story 6 — was brought 
before him, charged with murdering a soldier who had raped her, he 
so admired her courage that he pardoned and released her together 
with her family; and when, later, he heard that two Macedonians of 
Parmenion’s command had raped certain women, he ordered Parmenion 
to put them on trial and, if convicted, to kill them like wild beasts 
(Oipla) destructive to mankind. 7 No one could have invented that 
story, for no one could understand his action; neither, though the sack 
of Persepolis in Curtius is an invention, could any one have invented 
Alexander’s order that the women were not to be touched; 8 that order 
was given somewhere. 

1 De Altxandri Fortuna, I, 332 D. 

2 Alex, xxi, AvTemSeiKvOuevos irpo; -rfyi !8£av Tfj'O hcetvcov (some beautiful 
captives) t 6 Tfjs ISla; fcyKpaTElas kcc\ u«<ppocn!/vr|s k&XAos. 

3 lb., pt|ts dKoOaal ti pf|T6 OTtovotio’oei (j^te TtpoaSoKfja'oa tcov aloxpSv. 

4 Plut.il/eAr. xu(Telesippa); repeated Mar. i8oF2i, 339D. As two different 
names are given for die man, it may perhaps be untrue; yet inventions 
favourable to Alexander scarcely exist. 

5 Arr. Vli, 13, 2 sq.; see App. 19. It has nothing to do with the Amazon 
story, though it had been mixed up with it before it reached Arrian. 

<5 Aristobulus, fr. 1, Jacoby= Plut. Mor. 259 D-260D; repeated Vlut.Akx.xn; 

for other references see Berve n, no. 751. 7 Pl ut - Alex. xxn. 

8 Curt, v, 6 , 8, ‘cultu et corporibus feminarum abstinere mssit’. I have 
called attention elsewhere (§ G, p. 94) to Curtius’ habit of casually 
introducing some genuine piece of information in the middle of a lot of 
rhetoric. 
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A late writer calls Alexander dripoiTOv £m 0 upi(c«s, unwounded by 
desire 1 (which is by no means the same thing as absence of desire) ;* 
and it may well be true. Our historians naturally represent him as in 
love with Roxane, for that was the proper thing to say; but it is certain 
enough that he married her for political reasons, 3 to reconcile her class 
and end the struggle with the great barons of the north-eastern marches, 
just as later he married Darius’ elder daughter Barsine for political 
reasons, to fortify his claim to the Empire he had conquered and to give 
a personal lead to the union he was striving for between Macedonians 
and Persians, It is probably safe to say that he never cared for any 
woman except his terrible mother — that is certain — and possibly his 
adopted mother Sisygambis, who certainly had some influence with 
him. 4 Perhaps, as the world then went, Theophrastus had some small 
excuse for his materialistic explanation; but the right of the matter 
undoubtedly lies with Plutarch — self-conquest. It was the first time 
that such a thing had appeared publicly on the world’s stage; the world 
could not understand it, and it may have been one, though only one, 
of the reasons which made Arrian, in the great summing-up which ends 
his book, say that Alexander was like no other man. 5 


19 . THE QUEEN OF THE AMAZONS 6 

When Alexander was on the Jaxartes, he sent envoys to some people 

of the ‘European Scyths’, i.e. the Sacas beyond the Jaxartes; these 

returned to him to Bactra, accompanied by envoys from the ‘king of 

i [Plut.] de Alexandri Fortuna, II, 339A. 

a Shown by such stories as Plutarch, Mor. 180 r 19, and especially Alex, xxi, 
where he calls some beautiful captives &\yr)Sdv£s The meaning 

is not affected if the phrase be quoted from Herod. V, 18 (where the 
meaning is rather different) or more probably from the story current in 
Macedonia which Herodotus reproduced. 

3 Plutarch alone had some suspicion of this; Alex, xlvii, §6o§s 5 £ oOk 
AvApuoora toIs mtoKSiyivois slvat irpdypocnv. It is noteworthy that 
Roxane is never mentioned again in any reputable tradition while Alexander 
lived; contrast the frequent mentions of Olympias and Sisygambis. 

4 Ptolemy relates her successful intercession with Alexander for the Uxii, 
Arr. 111, 17, 6. 

5 Arr. vu, 30, 2, oOSevI SAAcp <Sv6pd>Trwv iomc&s. There is a later, but very 
different, case in Hellenistic history of a man whom no one could under- 
stand, Aratus of Sicyon; apparently Greeks had never seen a neurotic 
before. 

6 Three versions of the story; Diod. XVII, 77, 1 sqq.; Curt, vi, 5, 24 sqq.\ 
Justin xn, 3, 5 sqq. 
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the Scyths’, who offered Alexander his daughter in marriage; 1 
Alexander declined her with thanks. That this girl was die origin of 
the story of the visit of the Queen of the Amazons to Alexander 1 (for 
of course this story, like most others, had to have some small grain of 
fact at the bottom of it) seems certain enough from four things: 
(i) the Queen of the Amazons came to Alexander TronSorroitccs x&piv, 
as a foreign bride married for political reasons would; (i) Arrian 
calls the girl ( 3 aaiAiaoa, queen; (3) Pharasmanes’ reference to Amazons 
as being his neighbours; (4) the original place of meeting of the Amazon 
Queen and Alexander was beyond the Jaxartes .3 (i) needs no elabora- 
tion. (2) At a later time, the unmarried princesses of the Ptolemaic and 
Seleucid houses were called |BotfflAiaoc(t, but, except for the Arrian 
passage above, I can only recall one other case of the word being used 
anywhere of an unmarried girl before that time: Alexander ordered that 
Darius’ daughters, when captives, should be called | 3 aeriAiercrai ,4 
which is not in point. No doubt Arrian’s use of the word for a ‘bar- 
barian’ girl is a glance at the Queen of the Amazons story. As to (3), 
Pharasmanes king of Chorasmia was in Bactra at the same time as the 
Saca envoys, and is recorded* to have told Alexander that his kingdom 
bordered on ‘the Amazon women’. Of course he had never heard of 
Amazons, a purely Greek conception, and bad interpreting alone would 
hardly have produced them. What must have happened was that some- 
one about Alexander, or Alexander himself, was interested in accounts 
(or the sight) of the nomad girls riding and shooting, and naturally 
thought of Amazons 6 and asked Pharasmanes if there were any 

1 Arr. iv, 15, 1-3. The whole passage, 1-4, has generally been supposed to 
be from Aristobulus (Komemann, p. 143). This must be so as regards 
§ 4, what Pharasmanes said; but the two embassies which occupy 1-3 
must have been recorded in the Journal and so could be from Ptolemy; 
the authority is good in any case. Alexander’s embassy appears in a 
garbled form in Curtius vn, 6, 12, vm, 1, 7 and 9, which exhibits the usual 
later confusion of the two rivers called Tanais; for the name of the envoy, 
Berdas (Arrian has ‘envoys’), which may be invented, some would 
substitute the known name Derdas, Berve 11, no. 250. 

2 Suggested, but not worked out, by E. Mederer, Die Alexanderlegenden bet 
den dltesten Alexanderhistorikern, 1936, p. 87. He has collected the 
literature on previous Greek ideas of the Amazons. 

3 Plut. Alex, xlvi, ivTct06a. 

4 Arr. n, 12, 5, explicitly from both Ptolemy and Aristobulus. The use of 
the term Svaaoat in Cyprus, on which see Sir G. F. Hill, A History of 
Cyprus , 1, p. 1 14 , 1 think has no bearing on the matter. 

5 Arr. iv, 15, 4, from Aristobulus (see n. 1 above). 

6 The nomad women may have been the origin of the Greek Amazons; 
literature in Mederer, op. cit. 
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Amazons in his part of the world; and the king, with the usual Oriental 
desire to please, said ‘Amazons? O yes, lots; in fact they are my 
neighbours.’ 1 This would have been quite enough to start somebody 
calling die Saca girl, who of course could ride and shoot — doubtless 
the envoys would enlarge on her prowess — an Amazon;* and then die 
story grew like a snowball. Either Polycleirus or Onesicritus (to whom 
it would have been a godsend) actually originated the story of the 
Amazon Queen’s visit to Alexander; 3 it was taken up and written up 
by Cleitarchus (post), and from him doubtless derive the three versions 
we possess. 

(4) The place of meedng of Alexander and the Amazon Queen is 
important. Originally, we have seen, it was where it should have been, 
beyond the Jaxartes. But it is quite clear from Strabo 4 that Cleitarchus 
transferred the meeting to Hyrcania; and the reason for thinking that 
our three accounts, which all derive ultimately from a common source 
(in all three the queen’s visit lasts thirteen days), go back, with variations, 
to Cleitarchus is drat all three place the meeting in Hyrcania. What the 
thirteen days mean I do not know. But the interest of the matter lies 
in Strabo’s statement that Cleitarchus made the queen start on her 
journey ‘from the Caspian Gates and the Thermodon’. Jacoby 
(11 bd, p. 491) says that it is not credible that Cleitarchus should have 
said this, and that the starting point, Thermodon, must have been con- 
fused with the last station on the route, the Caspian Gates. Mederer, 
who did not understand the geographical questions involved, went 
further; he said (op. cit. pp. 85-6) that the easiest way to get rid of the 

1 A prospective tenant, inspecting an Irish shooting, became suspicious when 
to every question the keeper replied that the birds named were very 
numerous, and said: ‘I suppose you haven’t any Encyclopaedia Britannicas 
here?’ ‘None have come this year,’ replied the Irishman, ‘but last year a 
pair nested on the island.' So Pharasmanes. 

2 An interesting confirmation of these nomad Amazons will be found in an 
article by Professor H. H. Dubs, Class. PAH. xxxvm, 1943, p. 13, entitled 
‘A Roman influence upon Chinese painting’, which records a description 
of a series of (lost) Chinese pictures illustrating an attack by Chinese 
troops in the winter of 36-35 b.c. upon the fortress of a Hun chieftain 
in Sogdiana. The fifth picture showed the chieftain in armour on the 
battlements, with his consort and the ladies of his harem (who would of 
course be nomad girls), all shooting valiantly at the attackers; several of the 
women have been killed. Evidently harem life in Central Asia had its 
moments. 

3 The two earliest names in the list in Plut. Alex, xlvi, which also shows that 
Cleitarchus related die story. 

4 Strabo xt, 5, 4 (505)= Cleitarchus fr. i<S. 
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difficulty (‘ ist am ehesten beseitigt’) is to follow Jacoby. But difficulties 
in texts do not exist to be got rid of; one has to try to understand them. 
Strabo’s context, which ought to have been noticed, makes Jacoby’s 
explanation impossible. Strabo says: ‘Cleitarchus says that Thalestris 
came to Alexander starting from the Caspian Gates and Thermodon; 
but (my italics) the distance from Caspia to Thermodon is more than 

6.000 stades.’ 1 Were Jacoby right, Strabo could never have written 
that ‘but’. We have already seen that Cleitarchus was totally ignorant 
of the geography of all this part of Asia, and that he ran the Hyrcanian 
Sea (our Caspian) and the Black Sea (which the Thermodon entered) 
together, separated by an isthmus so narrow that it could be flooded 
from either sea (§ B, p. 15); and there is not the least doubt that 
Strabo here is quoting him correctly. This Cleitarchean geography 
occurs again in Curtius vi, 4, 17, where various peoples of northern 
Asia Minor, Mosyni, Chalybes, Leucosyri (Cappadocians), and with 
them Amcqonum campi , the land of the Amazons (whom Greeks located 
in Asia Minor, about the Thermodon), are located on the Caspian. 
Strabo then provides one more proof of what has already been proved 
(§ B, p, 15), that Cleitarchus was utterly ignorant of Hyrcania and the 
Caspian and the whole of that part of the world, and was consequently 
not there with Alexander. 

I may just finish up the matter of the Amazon Queen. Arrian vii, 
13, 2 gives a Adyos that Atropates, satrap of Media, sent Alexander 100 
armed girls on horseback, saying they were Amazons; Alexander sent 
them home again with a message to their queen that he would come to 
her iraiSoTroiqo-dpEvos. Mederer (op. at. p. 90) connects this with 
the Cleitarchus story, which is most unlikely, but immaterial. It is, as 
Arrian suspected, a true story which has had an Amazonian A6yos 
subsequently tacked on to it; Atropates sent to Alexander roo armed 
girls on horseback, and Alexander sent them home again ‘lest they 
should be violated by the soldiery’. 8 No one living but Alexander 
could or would have thought of such a things and no one could have 
invented such a reason; had there never been camp-followers before? 
One recalls that unique event in history when Alexander induced 

10.000 of his troops to marry their native concubines. 

1 Strabo ib,: KAelTccpyos 84 <pr|ai t f\v ©ctAriarptav Att6 Kaarricov m/Acov kccI 
OepptbSovTOs 6ppT|86K7av 4A0etv irpos ’AA4g«v8pov eld 6’ eSciri Ka<nrfa$ 
sis ©EppcoSovTa arctSioi ttAbIous 4§cckioxiAImv. 

2 pi 1 ! ti veamptdklri kot’ airr&s 4s tfflpiv irpds rfiSv MaxsSivolv f| (JapjS&posv. 

3 See generally App. r8. 



20 . ‘BARSINE’ AND HER SON HERACLES 

In 1921 1 wrote an article 1 2 on this question which was a conclusive proof 
that the boy Heracles, who in 309 b.c. suddenly appeared in the character 
of an unknown son of Alexander, was merely a pretender set up by 
Polyperchon. Once stated, it was so obvious that it secured large 
acceptance; but there are several reasons besides accessibility for re- 
stating the proof here. One is that two important matters arising out of 
the story can be better put — indeed the part played by Aristobulus 
needed a thorough rewriting; another is the bearing of the story on 
what I have written in Appendix 1 8; a third is that for many years yet 
people will consult Professor Berve’s big compendium, and it may be 
advisable not to seem to be letting his rejection of my proof go by 
default, though there is nothing to answer.* The traditional story, 
collected from several unsatisfactoiy notices in late writers, 3 but not 
given in full by any one of them, is this: among the women captured 
at Damascus after Issus was Memnon’s widow Barsine, daughter of 
Artabazus, with whom Alexander had a liaison; she bore him a son 
named Heracles, and she and the boy lived at Pergamum. None of the 
notices suggest that she remained his mistress, or that the liaison took 
place at any time other than shortly after the capture of Damascus. 4 
I will give as briefly as possible the various points which show 
that Heracles was not Alexander’s son, and will then consider 
Aristobulus. 

(r) By an analysis of six passages in Diodorus, to which I must refer, 
I showed thatHieronymus of Cardia only knew of one son of Alexander’s, 
Roxane’s son Alexander IV .5 This by itself is conclusive that Heracles 

1 J.H.S.xli, 1921, p. 18, ‘Heracles son of Barsine.’ I refer to this throughout. 

2 Berve «, nos. 206, Barsine and 353, Heracles. 

3 Curt. X, 6 , 11, a fabricated speech at the council of generals after Alexander’s 
death, attributed to Nearcnus. Justin xni, 2, 7, the same speech, attributed 
to Meleager. Plut. Bum. 1 (from Duris), containing also a garbled account 
of two of the Susa weddings wifh the names wrong. Paus. ix, 7, 2, where 
Cassander, not Polyperchon, is Heracles’ murderer. Justin xv, 2, 3, where 
Cassander is again the murderer (though Trogus Prol. xv gives Poly- 
perchon) and the context connects the murder with the story that Cassander 
poisoned Alexander. Plut. Alex, xxi will be considered later. 

4 Berve makes Alexander take Barsine about with him till he reaches Bactria, 
where he discards her for Roxane. For this there is no evidence. 

j Berve n, p. 168 had to admit this, but said that Heracles, being illegitimate, 
did not count. Unfortunately he had already said on p. 104 that Alexander’s 
liaison with the captive Barsine was designed to produce an heir to the 
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was not Alexander’s son: (a) because Hieronymus had access to the 
archives at Pella, that is, to the papers of both of the opponents on 
whom the story of Heracles turns, Cassander and Antigonus, and 
(J>) because, as a close friend of Alexander’s secretary Eumenes, who 
wrote the Journal , he was in a position to know himself such a simple 
fact as the number of Alexander’s sons. 

(2) The traditional story asks us to believe that, during the first 
14 years of the great struggle between the Successors, 323-309, a son 
of Alexander’s could, and did, grow up at Pergamum unnoticed and 
unknown and never be used as a pawn in the game by any one. It is not 
possible. 

(3) Ptolemy, who had been Alexander’s friend from boyhood and 
who used the Journal , has no mention of any son of Alexander’s bom 
during his lifetime; and, as for most of the time between 31 5 and 301 
he was Cassander’s ally and Antigonus’ enemy, he must have known 
through Cassander who Heracles was. He passes over the whole 
business in silence, his usual way with things he thought untrue; he 
never explicitly contradicts. 1 

(4) I come to the story of the pretender of 309, given fully by 
Diodorus xx, 20 and 28; there is no doubt, for the reasons I gave, that 
the story is from Hieronymus, Diodorus’ basic source in books xviii- 
xx, whatever additions he may make. The story is this. In 309 
Polyperchon, though now nothing but a soldier of fortune of little 
power, still desired to rule Macedonia, then ruled by Cassander, and 
therefore fetched from Pergamum Heracles, son of Alexander and 
Barsine, who was brought up at Pergamum and was now 17. He 
secured the alliance of the Aetolians, raised money, collected an army 
of 21,000 men, and called upon the Macedonian royalists to help ‘the 
king’ to such good purpose that Cassander, fearing wholesale defection, 
secured an interview with him (Polyperchon), persuaded him that if he 
succeeded he would merely be the servant of ‘others’, hipcov, and 
bribed him with a share of power and the governorship of the Pelopon- 
nese to put the boy to death. Now the discarded soldier of fortune 
could not have raised an army of 21,000 men and enough money for a 
campaign without some one behind him; and as he got a pretender 

throne. He has another similar self-contradiction, on consecutive pages. 
Curtius had said that three daughters of Mentor were captured at Damascus. 
On p. roa Berve says that these were probably (' mogen’) daughters of 
Barsine; on p. 103 n. 2 he says that ‘natilrlich’ they were not. This 
sort of thing will happen if one tries to write history from bad late sources. 
1 See H. Strasburger, Ptolemaios und Alexander, 1934, pp. 50, 55. 
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from Pergamum, -which was subject to Antigonus, and as he could not 
have done this without die permission of Antigonus, who wanted to 
damage Cassander, dicre is no doubt who it was. He was in fact merely 
Antigonus’ tool, which explains the support given him by Antigonus’ 
allies the Aetohans; it was Antigonus who supplied him with money to 
raise an army of mercenaries and who sent him a pretender to be set up 
against Cassander. 

(5) How much did Hieronymus himself know? Antigonus would 
not leave a full account of the transaction in his Journal ; and in any 
case Hieronymus, writing at the court of Antigonus Gonatas, could 
liardty say straight out that Gonatas’ grandfather had committed a 
fraud. But he himself knew well enough that Alexander had no second 
son, and he has left two perfectly plain indications about Heracles. The 
first is the interview between Cassander and Polyperchon, which shows 
that both men knew diat they were dealing with a puppet; what 
clinches this is that Cassander’s statement to Polyperchon that, if he 
succeeded, he would only be someone else’s (i.e. Antigonus’) servant 1 
persuaded Polyperchon, whereas, had Heracles been Alexander’s son, 
Polyperchon, if successful, would have been the real ruler of Mace- 
donia in the boy’s name and Cassander’s bribe would have been entirely 
inadequate. This is conclusive. The second indication is that Hieronymus 
gave the boy’s real age in 309, which was seventeen, 2 i.e. he was born 
in 326. Issus was fought in 333, and Alexander’s son by a temporary 
liaison with a captive after the battle must have been bom in 332; the 
boy from Pergamum, chosen doubtless for some facial resemblance to 
Alexander, was six years too young for his alleged parentage; this also 
is conclusive. Of course the statement in Diodorus’ narrative that 
Heracles was the son of Alexander and Barsine is not from Hieronymus, 
who knew, as has been seen, that Alexander only had one son and that 
Heracles was merely a pretender; it is an addition of Diodorus’ own, 3 
and is taken from the common story. That story goes back to what 
Polyperchon gave out.* 4 Alexander after Issus took a Persian captive 
named Barsine as mistress and had by her a son Heracles; the two lived 

t Diod. xx, 28, 2, iroi^CTEt t6 Trpo<rronrr<Jpsvov fop’ hipcov. That ‘some one 
else' means Antigonus is certain; there was no one else concerned in the 
matter. 

2 Diod. xx, 20, 1. 

3 That Diodorus often did this is now a commonplace; instances in R. 
Schubert, Die Quellen {ur Geschichte der Diadochenieit, 1914, passim, and 
in Jacoby’s article in PW on ‘Hieronymos’ of Cardia. See also § F and 
§ F\ 

4 For this see the analysis in my article. 
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at Pergamum. He may have added that Barsine was Artabazus’ 
daughter; or that may be a later addition . 1 

(6) Barsine the captive is a made-up figure; I analysed her sufficiently 
in my article. Mentor, not Memnon, did really have a wife named 
Barsine, for their daughter married Nearchus at the Susa weddings in 
324;* and Curtius and Diodorus may be following good evidence 
(the ‘mercenaries’ source’) in saying that a widow of Memnon (un- 
named) with a son of hers, presumably under military age, was captured 
at Damascus ; 3 as Memnon had grown-up sons fighting at the Granicus, 4 
his widow cannot have been very young (unless she were a second 
wife). That is all we know. Plutarch is the only writer who identifies 
Barsine the captive of Damascus with Memnon’s unnamed widow;? 
the identification, as I showed, might perhaps be from Duris, who 
misuses proper names (see n. 1 below), but in any case it is late and 
valueless; the story that Memnon married his brother Mentor’s widow 
after Mentor’s death is a modem invention and does not appear in any 
tradition, good or bad; it may be remembered that all these people 
belonged to an older generation than Alexander. What is conceivable is 
that the name Memnon in Plutarch (Memnon’s widow) is a mistake for 

1 It is first mentioned, so far as we know, by Duris (Plut. Eum. 1), in a 
passage which is completely worthless. I must refer to the list of the brides 
at the Susa weddings, Arr. vn, 4, 4-6. Arrian’s citation in one place of a 
variant from Aristobulus shows that his list is from Ptolemy, and there 
is no doubt that we have here (part of) the official list from the Journal , 
written by Eumenes, with the true names of the brides, several of them 
not otherwise known. In it, Ptolemy and Eumenes marry two daughters 
of Artabazus, named respectively Artakama and Artonis; one may suppose 
that they knew their wives’ names. But Duris, in the passage cited about 
Barsine the captive, though he makes Ptolemy and Eumenes marry 
daughters of Artabazus, has the names hopelessly wrong; Ptolemy’s 
bride is called Apama, the only Apama known at the time being Spitamenes’ 
daughter, the wife of Seleucus, who is epigraphically attested, and Eumenes’ 
bride is called Barsine and described as a sister of Barsine the captive. The 
whole of the Duris passage is therefore quite useless for any purpose. 
Arrian’s official list of brides at Susa has had some rough treatment. 
Jacoby n, bd, p. 52a, on Aristobulus fr. 52, says that the variant cited from 
Aristobulus by Arrian does not preclude the list of couples being from 
Aristobulus, reasoning which I do not understand. Berve derives die real 
Barsine from the imaginary one (see on this p. 334 n. 4). Komemann, 
Ptolemaios /, p. 89, first admits that Arrian’s list is from Ptolemy and then 
follows Berve in saying that Stateira was the real name of Alexander’s 
bride; he treats ‘Barsine’ as a mere mistake in Arrian’s text, and thus 
manages to make the worst of both worlds. 

2 Arr. vii, 4, 6. 3 Diod. xvii, 23, 5; Curt, in, 13, 4. 

4 Arr. 1, 15, 2. 5 Plut. Alex. xxi. 
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Mentor, as it is in Strabo xm, 610; but no one mentions a widow of 
Mentor’s at Damascus, though his daughters are mentioned. I said 
quite enough before about this tissue of absurdities. 

(7) I come now to the two things that matter, the first being 
Plutarch's Barsine of the blood royal; Plutarch, after identifying his 
Barsine the captive of Damascus with Memnon’s widow, says that she 
was of royal blood (Achaemenid) through her father Artabazus. 1 A 
good deal is known about Artabazus, but nowhere else is royal blood 
attributed to him; a modem theory has done this, but it is a very im- 
probable one, on the dates.* The royal blood belongs to another story 
altogether, and not to that of Barsine the captive of Damascus who 
supposedly became Alexander’s mistress and who was invented by 
Potyperchon or, more probably, by Antigonus for Polyperchon to use. 
This other story can be got at through Justin, who, though worth 
very little for the history of Alexander, can be valuable for tracing a 
legend. Justin (not from Trogus, see p. 330 n. 3) says that in 309 
Cassander killed Heracles, son of Alexander and Barsine, ‘who had 
passed his 14th year’. 3 And here itis as well to bear in mind throughout 
that there was a Barsine who was of royal blood and who was captured 
after Issus, viz. Darius’ elder daughter (on her name, see n. 4 below). 
Heracles was killed by Polyperchon after, or late in, the campaigning 
season of 309, which means in the autumn, and as he was ‘over 14’ 
this means that, according to this story, he was born in the summer of 
323; that is, in this story of Justin’s, he was indeed a son of Alexander 
and Barsine, but the Barsine was Darius’ elder daughter, whom Alexander 
married at the weddings at Susa in 324;* hence the lady’s ‘royal blood’ 

x Plut. Alex. xxi. 2 See p. 26 n. 21 of my article. 

3 Justin xv, 2, 3, *qui annos xrv excesserat’. The idea once put forward that 
14 was the Macedonian throne-age is exploded; see my article. That 
Justin means precisely what he says, 14 years old, is shown by xxvn, 2, 7, 
where he says of Antiochus Hierax: ‘cum esset annos xrv natus, supra 
aetatem regni avidus’ he attacked his brother, though only a boy, ’puer’. 
Justin therefore did not consider ‘xiv’ the age at which a boy should 
begin to rule. 

4 Barsine was the official name of Darius’ elder daughter; that is clear from 
the official list of the Susa weddings in Arrian vii , 4, 4 (see p. 333 n. 1). 
The ‘vulgate’ writers and the Romance call her Stateira, and Berve 
wrongly listed her as Stateira (n, p. 363, no. 722), actually saying that the 
name Barsine was due to a confusion with Artabazus’ daughter Barsine, 
i.e. Barsine the captive! The origin of the name Stateira, probably the 
name used in common speech (§ G, p. 103), seems an insoluble puzzle. 
Two names for a woman, A xoi B, are common enough, the second 
being her name tv tt) awT)0e(qt, the pet name used by her family and 
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in Plutarch. No son of Alexander’s wife Barsine is known; but 
Alexander’s wife Roxane did bear a son (Alexander IV) in July 323, 
and Justin’s story, beyond doubt, is originally due to a confusion 
between Alexander’s two wives, as can be seen from Trogus; 1 indeed 
Justin elsewhere (xiv, 6 , 2) calls Heracles a son of Roxane, and it is 
notorious that in legend Roxane had become a daughter of Darius III 
well before the end of the third century B.c.* What influence, if any, 
the story of Heracles son of Barsine the queen had on the manufacture 
of the story of Heracles son of Barsine the captive, beyond supplying 
Plutarch with his * royal blood ’, cannot be said ;3 we rarely know enough 
to arrange such stories in a tidy time-sequence. 

(8) Aristobulus. Plutarch, speaking of Alexander’s supposed liaison 
with Barsine the captive, adds Flapuevlwvos -rrpoTpapaph/ou t6v 
’AA&jovSpov, o&s (pqaiv ’Apior6{3ouAos, KaAris Kal yewalas fivpaoOai 
ywawds. 4 In my article I suggested that Parmenion’s advice really 
applied to Darius’ daughter and that Aristobulus attributed it to the 
wrong Barsine. This was a mistake; the error does not lie with Aristo- 
bulus, but with Plutarch; Aristobulus knew much too much about 
Alexander (§ D, pp. 40 sq.) to misinterpret Parmenion’s advice in this 
fashion. For we know Parmenion’s position. He understood very 
well what would happen in Macedonia if Alexander died childless, and 

intimates; but that seems impossible here, for Stateira was a royal name in 
the Achaemenid house. Adeia’s name was changed to Eurydike Ocmpov, 
which must mean after her marriage to Philip III (Arr. t< 3 c ueri ’AA££av8pov, 
Jacoby II, no. 156, fr. 9, 23), and Antiochus III changed the name of his 
bride from Chalcis to Euboea (Polyb. xx, 8, 5), so the idea that Barsine’s 
name was changed when she married is not impossible; but no reason for it 
is apparent, and it would seem that Arrian must have mentioned it. One 
might suppose a confusion with her mother’s name, if it were certain that 
the name Stateira for Darius’ wife in Plut. Alex, xxx is correct; but the 
confusion might be the other way round. 

1 The same confusion occurs in Suidas, ’Avrhrorrpos: Antipater was regent 
for Alexander’s son, named Heracles. 

2 Suidas s.v. Aapetos; Syncellus, p. 264B (given as Porphyry in F.H.G. in, 
p. 693, fr. 3 (1), but not so given in Jacoby); and regularly in the Greek 
Alexander-Romance, Hist. Alex. M, ed. Kroll, p. 92 and often. As to the 
date, see Tam, Bactria and India , App. 3 on the fictitious Seleudd pedigree 
beginning with Aexander and Roxane daughter of Darius III. One of the 
things which show that Alexander’s Testament is much earlier than the 
Romance itself is that in the Testament Roxane is not yet Darius’ daughter 
but only 'the Bactrian’, Kroll, p. 142. 

3 See, however, the suggestion on p. 336 n. 7. 

4 Plut. Alex. xxi= Jacoby n, no. 139 (Aristobulus), fr. 11. Jacoby, however, 
gives Aristobulus too much; what comes before the word TTappsviwvos is 
not his. 
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he had advised Alexander that he ought, before setting out to invade 
Persia, to marry and beget an heir, 1 sensible advice which Alexander 
disregarded as he almost always did disregard Parmenion’s advice. 2 * 
After Issus Parmenion saw another chance, and advised Alexander to 
marry Barsine, Darius’ elder daughter, as indeed was his obvious 
course; Alexander refused at the time, though he did marry her later. 
Aristobulus related this quite correctly; Darius’ daughter was yswaiq, 
well-born, and doubtless, as her father and mother are both called very 
handsome, she was sufficiently good-looking, at any rate for a princess, 
to be called KctXh, beautiful ;3 but Plutarch (or his source), who only 
knew Darius’ daughter as Stateira, took Aristobulus’ Barsine, herself a 
captive, to mean Barsine the captive of Damascus and reproduced what 
he said accordingly, though it is most improbable that &vpaofiai was 
the word Aristobulus used. 4 5 The supposition that Parmenion after 
Issus advised a liaison with a captive is merely silly; it is also impossible, 
for it could not have resulted in what Parmenion wanted, a legitimate 
heir to die throne. Parmenion’s conduct was consistent throughout, 
and a later incident shows that after Issus he did advise Alexander to 
marry Darius’ daughter, and that what I have said is not mere con- 
jecture. For shortly after Issus Darius wrote to Alexander offering, 
as the price of peace, Asia west of the Euphrates and the hand of his 
daughter,* and Parmenion said that were he Alexander he would 
accept; and Alexander, though he refused Parmenion’s advice and 
Darius’ offer, qualified his refusal of the daughter by saying, in his reply 
to Darius, that if he wanted to marry her he would do so without 
Darius’ leave, 6 as indeed he did; all this confirms Aristobulus’ story. 
A conqueror in the East normally married the daughter or widow of 
the conquered, to get a better title to the kingdom than mere conquest; 
and as, when Alexander deposited Barsine at Susa, he arranged for 
her and her sister to be taught Greek , 7 there can be little doubt that he 
meant to marry her all along. The interesting thing is how Aristobulus 

i Diod. xvn, 1 6, 2. 2 See my article, p. 24. 

3 Plut. Alex, xxi, after saying how handsome Darius and his wife were, adds 

t&s Si iratBas ioiK&ai toIj yovsOaiv. 

4 Not necessarily a deliberate and tendencious alteration; Greeks often 
quoted very loosely. When a book might mean a big bundle of unindexed 
papyrus rolls, it was not so easy, even if you had access to it, to verify 
quotations as it is to-day. 

5 Arr. II, 25, 1 sqq. 6 lb. 25, 3. 

7 Diod. XVII, 67, 1. It may conceivably be from this that Plutarch, or his 
source, got the statement (Alex, xxi) that Barsine the captive was miron- 
Sevpfvri uonSsfav ‘EXXqviKtjv. 
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came to know as much as he did; I have considered this elsewhere 
(§ D, pp. 40 sq.). 1 2 

(9) I have treated Barsine the captive as a figure invented by Poly- 
perchon or by Antigonus for him. It is, of course, conceivable that, 
though the statements we have are valueless, Artabazus did have a 
daughter named Barsine who was among the women taken at Damascus. 
It would be quite immaterial if it were so; Barsine the captive as mistress 
of Alexander and mother of his son would be none the less an invention, 
and it would have no bearing on the proof of the facts that matter, that 
Alexander did not have a liaison with a captive after Issus * and that 
Heracles of Pergamum (presumably not the boy’s real name) was not 
his son. 


NOTE ON §8 ante (pp. 335-7) 

There is a curious reference elsewhere to Parmenion’s advice to Alexander 
after Issus. Stobaeus ni, 5, 41 (ed. O. Hense) has a story which, as Hense 
prints it, says that some urged Alexander to see Darius’ daughters and his 
wife, who was extremely beautiful, to which he replied that it would be 
shameful if, after vanquishing the men, he were to be vanquished by the 
women. 3 I gather from Hense’s notes (it is not absolutely clear to me) that 
this represents the version of the best MS., Escurialis (M) which is eleventh to 
twelfth century; but another MS., Parisinus (A), fourteenth century, has a 
very different story. A used to be rated highly; but Hense, p. xxxvi, not only 
puts it far below M, but says that the scribe of A religiously tries to amend the 
corruptions in M, but does it badly, imperite. As an editor, then, Hense is 
presumably right to print the text he does; but that does not quite end the 
matter for the historian. The version of A is that some urged Alexander to 
see Darius’ daughters and marry die beautiful one, and he made the same 
reply, 4 a very different matter. Now the version of M is pure nonsense. 
f|TTctCT0cci is very common in late writers when speaking of a man and a 
woman, and regularly means either to fall in love with or to feel desire for, 
and Alexander’s saying (hardly likely' to be genuine) is a play on the two 
meanings of the verb: ‘I have vanquished the men; I will not be vanquished 

1 See further on this section (8) the Note at the end of this Appendix. 

2 Berve 11, p. 103 has made me say in my article that ‘Barsine aber sei 
tatsachlich nur eine Matresse Alexander’s’, and p, 104 that Alexander’s 
liaison took place after Parmenion’s death. He is quite mistaken in 
supposing that I ever said anything of the kind. 

3 ’Ak^avSpos irpOTpstrouivcov tivcSv aCrriv ISelv t&s Aaptiov Ovycrripaj k«1 

rfjv ywalKa 6icctpfpou<jav k&Msi ‘alaxpiv’ ‘toC 1 % &v8p«y viKifcravray 

Otri> yuvaiKcov f|TT5a0cn\ 

4 ISsIv t&s Aapslou Ouycrripas xal Tfiv k&A^ei Siapipouaav els ywcrtKOt Aaptlv, 
‘aloypiv’ k.t.X A fourteerith-century compilation, the Rosetum of 
Macarius Chrysocephalus, has the same story in garbled form, els ywertKa 
XaPsTv BiaipspoOacts k&AAsi. (From Hense’s notes.) 
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by the women, as I should be if I desired one of them.’ As all that he has 
been urged to do in M is to see (lSelv), i.e. interview, the captive women, 
there is no place for the common meaning of fp-raoftat; his answer does not 
belong to what it has been tacked on to. But in the version of A it does 
belong; he is being urged to marry one of the girls, and his supposed answer 
is in point. Now suppose that what Stobaeus really gave (he names no source 
for his extract, a rare thing) was the A version; it could very easily get 
altered to the M version because of Plutarch, who says that Darius’ wife was 
extremely beautiful and that Alexander never set eyes on her 1 (this might 
quite well be true, for she died in child-birth soon after her capture); but if 
the version of M be correct, there is no possibility of the A story growing out 
of it or being a corruption of it; it is something totally different. The scribe 
of A, then, (or someone behind him), was deliberately correcting M, just as 
Hense said, by giving a different tradition, and that tradition either was, or 
was derived from, the story told by Aristobulus as I have deduced it in 
§ 8 p. 335 ; note further that the Stobaeus story uses the same verb (irpOTps- 
Tropfveov -rivwv aCrrdv) as does Aristobulus (TTapiisvlcovos irpoTpevpaufrou 
tov ’AA^wSpov). The deduction I have given in § 8 of what Parmenion really 
said and Aristobulus really wrote is too obvious to need confirmation; but 
it is interesting to find the result reached turning up in a fourteenth-century 
MS. of Stobaeus. 


21. AN1KHTOZ 

The title by which Alexander is known, in the literature which we 
possess, is dndKtyros, ‘invincible’ or ‘unconquered’; its history has 
not been examined. We are supposed to have two versions of its origin : 
in one, Plutarch’s, Alexander receives the title from Apollo at Delphi; 
the other, Diodorus’, has been supposed to show that he received it 
from Ammon at Siwah. Plutarch’s story {Alex. Xiv) is that Alexander 
reached Delphi on one of the forbidden days; 1 the priestess said it was 
not lawful for her to prophesy, whereon Alexander pulled her towards 
the temple, and she, as though overwhelmed by his impetuosity, ex- 

t Plut. Alex, xxi; de Curiositate 522 a. 

2 I cannot agree with H. W. Parke, C.Q. xxxvii, 1943, p. 19, that Plut. 
Mar. 292 f means that, at some time before the fifth century b . c ., the 
antique practice at Delphi of Apollo only prophesying once a year was 
replaced by once a month. The word seems conclusive that Plutarch 
means shortly before his own time, when the oracle was dying, and not 
seven or eight centuries previously; the whole argument shows that the' 
clause . . Seopfvoi; is Plutarch’s own, Callisthenes being only quoted 
for the antique practice. Between once a year and once a month came the 
bulk of Greek history, with the practice as indicated in Plut. Alex, xiv and 
(seemingly) Codex Sabbaiticits 19 (p. 341). 
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claimed: ‘Boy, you are invincible’, dviKryros el, & ircn. Alexander 
said that that was all the oracle he needed. 

Wilcken 1 said it needed no demonstration that Plutarch’s story was 
an invention, since Alexander never was at Delphi. I see no reason for 
doubting his visit to Delphi. As Diodorus (xvn, 93, 4) knew of this 
visit and the Pythia’s greeting, it must have appeared in literature long 
before Plutarch; and Plutarch was in a position to check the story. For 
he was for long a priest at Delphi, and it is incredible that the priests 
should not have kept a list for themselves, even if not cut on stone, of 
the great men who had visited the temple or consulted the oracle, just 
as the temple at Delos kept records, many of which we possess, of the 
men, famous and obscure, who had visited the temple and made gifts 
to it; Plutarch’s story, whoever first published it, cannot well have 
originally come from anywhere but the records of the priests of 
Delphi, for one cannot imagine Plutarch, who is credited with a (lost) 
collection of oracles and must therefore have studied the records of his 
temple, relating it, if those records showed that it had never happened. 
It was from these records that Plutarch must have got his other story 
of an otherwise unrecorded visit of Cassander to Delphi (Alex, lxxiv). 
Probably too there is other confirmation of Alexander’s visit to Delphi. 
Plutarch makes him visit the place on his way home from the Congress 
of the League of Corinth at Corinth which elected him Hegemon, and 
the accounts of the Tapion at Delphi show that, subsequently to the 
autumn meeting of 336 b.c., somebody presented toward the building 
of the new temple 150 gold Philips, which were expended in the spring 
of 335 ; and it does not appear who this could have been but Alexander. 3 
It was no great gift for a king; but when Alexander crossed the Dar- 
danelles he was bankrupt, and probably the money represented just 
what he had with him at the time. The dedication by Craterus of a 
statue-group of Alexander’s hunting at Delphi (Plut. Alex, xl) also 
points to some connection between Delphi and Alexander, and the 
story (jb. hi) that Delphi ordered Philip to honour Ammon most of 
all gods may point to a similar connection, though the statement itself 
is only part of the story of Olympias and the snake (ib. 11) and therefore 
just as untrue; some tradition connecting Delphi and Ammon did 
however exist, as will appear from Diodorus. 

Diodorus (xvh, 5 1, 3) gives the story which is supposed to make 
Alexander’s title AvIktytos originate from Ammon. The story is an 

1 S.B. Berlin xxx, 1928, p. 17 [590] n. 3. 

2 Ditt. 3 251 h, col. n, 1 . 9 (p. 436); see Pomtow’s note 15 (p. 437). Olympias 

in 331 made a gift of gold darics to the temple, Ditt. 3 252, p. 447. 
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invention, for it has nothing to do with the greeting of the priest of 
Ammon to Alexander, the only thing which became known to the 
world (see App. 22, i); it purports to give part of the response of the 
oracle, i.e. of what the priest said to him when he entered the inner 
shrine alone, and what that was no one ever knew. The responses of the 
oracle which we have, however, though inventions, seem to be early 
ones, and Diodorus’ story existed long before Diodorus, which shows 
that the story of Alexander’s visit to Delphi and the exclamation of the 
priestess must be early also, for Diodorus’ story presupposes it. In 
Diodorus’ story the oracle, after telling Alexander that Philip was not 
his father, says that the proof of his divine parentage will be the great- 
ness of his success in alt he does; for before this he had been invincible 
but after this he would be for ever invincible, Kal yip irpdTHpov 
&fVrTT|Tov airrov yeyovfvai xal pet& Tocura loeaflai SidnravTds dvliayrov. 
Now drimyros and dvkiyros mean exactly the same thing, and the only 
reason for Diodorus using dfiTnyros here is to avoid the jingle of 
dvlKiyros twice in the same sentence; 1 and what the oracle is saying is 
‘You were already invincible, as you will still always be; but you did 
not before know the reason — your divine parentage. ’ In other words, 
Ammon is represented not as conferring a new title but as confirming 
and explaining a pre-existing one; the allusion in -rrpdTEpov is to 
Delphi, as is clearly shown by what Diodorus says later. For in 
XVII, 93, 4 he gives as Alexander’s reason for wishing still to go forward 
across the Beas ttiv p£v yap TTuSlav &vikt|tov airrov dbvopaK&ai, 
t6v Si 'Appcova crvyKEX«pTl K ^ uotl tty dwAcrris Tfjs yfis ££oua(av. 
Diodorus therefore, on whom has been based the theory that the title 
dvlKtyros was conferred upon Alexander by Ammon, says specifically 
that it was not given by Ammon but by the Pythia at Delphi, i.e. by 
Apollo. 

Curtius iv, 7, 27 is too brief to be of any use here: the priest of 
Ammon, after telling Alexander that Philip’s murderers had been 
punished, ‘adiecit, invictum fore’; this adds nothing to Diodorus, and 
omits what matters. 

Two small items may be noted here in passing as showing some 
connection between Alexander and Apollo which largely escapes us. 
When, in Carmania, Alexander offered Soteria, his thanksgiving for the 
safety of Nearchus and the fleet, he sacrificed to Apollo Alexikakos no 

1 See my remarks, App. 1, 1, p. 136. I have purposely reproduced in my 

translation the jingle of a twice-repeated ‘invincible’ to show how im- 
possibly ugly it is. Style was one of the reasons for the Greek dislike of 

technical terms. 
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less than to Zeus So ter; 1 and a story was told that during the siege of 
Tyre the Tyrians chained die statue of Apollo, lest he should desert to 
Alexander. 2 

In Diodorus, then, the Delphi story is known to die priest of 
Ammon; in a later work, the Alexander-history of which a fragment 
remains in Codex Sabbaiticus 29,3 that story is transferred bodily to 
Ammon. 4 Alexander goes to the temple of Ammon in search of an 
oracle, but the priest and the trpo<pr|Tns (interpreter of the signs given 
by the god) say that they are unable on that day to give an oracle, pf) 
Suvocct6cci xpticnrr)pia3£iv (it is not actually said to be a forbidden 
day); Alexander compels them, and the rrpoeptyrri; says ptip&Kiov, 
dvlKt)TOV si, the words of the Pythia. Codex Sabbaiticus has certain 
affinities with the Romance; but in the Romance itself the episode again 
takes place at Delphi . 5 The Romance sometimes gives valuable infor- 
mation (see App. 22, pp. 363 sqq.), and it confirms Alexander’s visit to 
Delphi, but it has altered the story: Alexander threatens, if the Pythia 
will not prophesy, to carry off the tripod as Heracles had done; Apollo’s 
own voice from the shrine says: ‘Heracles, Alexander, was a god and 
you are mortal’, whereon the priestess says to Alexander: ‘The god 
has called you Heracles Alexander, which means that you will be 
stronger than all men, IcryupoTepov irdvnrcov 6eT oe yevkrikn.’ It 
comes to much the same thing, but the introduction of the name 
Heracles conjoined in this fashion with Alexander’s may show that it 

1 Arr. Ind. 36, 3; see App. 22, p. 351 n. 5. 

2 Diod. xvn, 41, 8; Curt, iv, 3, 22; Plut. Alex, xxiv, where the Tyrians 
accuse Apollo of ‘Alexandrising’. See G. Radet, Notes critiques sur 
I’kistoire d' Alexandre, 1st ser. 1925, p. 51. 

3 Jacoby 11 B, no. 151, 10. Jacoby put the document not earlier than 
c. a.d. 150. 

4 Wilcken, loc. cit. agrees that it was such a transfer. 

5 Ps.-Call. A', 1, 45, 3. Alexander is on his way from Locris to Thebes, and 
reaches a place with an oracle; the text gives ’AxpayavTfvous (Agrigentum 
in Sicily), but die references to Tf\v OoiprikdAov and to t6v <poiPnActAov 
TphroSa iv Kpofoos 6 Au8wv paaiAtO; dv£ 0 rro, together with the locality, 
make it certain that Delphi is meant. How ’Axpctyavrlvovs got into the 
text cannot be said, but there are several parallels (noted separately) which 
give inexplicable substitutions of one name for another; such are Curt, vm, 
4, 21, where the MSS. give Cohortandus (whatever it may mean) for 
Oxyartes; Diod. xvn, 1 13, 4, where, in a reference to the four Panhellenic 
festivals, ’AwicovisC/ot has taken the place of ’Apyelois (App. 23, p. 377, 
cf. App. 22, p. 3j<S); and Diod. xvm, 4, j, where a word which cannot be 
guessed has been replaced by Kupvco (Corsica). Such cases have nothing 
to do with the so common instances of one known name (generals, satraps, 
provinces) being written for another. 
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is a very late version ; it might be connected with the prominence of 
Heracles Avttcryros under the Roman Empire. 

On what I have given above, there can be no doubt that Delphi, not 
Ammon, is the true version of the story. It is also certain enough that 
the very widespread use of this title among later writers, who make it 
cover Alexander’s whole existence, necessitates some definite and 
special origin for it. Serve, 1 2 who saw this, thought that the broken 
words in Hypereides I, col. 32, 5, pointed at the least to a proposal at 
Athens in 324 to erect a statue of Alexander as 6sos AviKiyros, and 
accordingly found the formal origin of the title at that point, as he 
thought the title must have been given ex eventu ; but it can be said with 
confidence that, if Berve’s conjecture as to Hypereides’ meaning should 
be correct, the title must, on the contrary, have been already well known. 
However, though I should be glad to call Hypereides as contemporary 
evidence for the existence of the title AvfcTyros — and that he may be — 
I do not feel that enough of the Greek remains to make Berve’s 
particular conjecture as to its meaning more than a conjecture. Certainly 
I see no reason to believe that the tide must have been given ex eventu, 
whether in 324 or any other year. Demetrius of Bactria, who copied 
Alexander, took the tide, not ex eventu , but on his earliest coins, that is, 
before his conquest of Northern India; and a number of extant secondary 
writers could hardly all represent Alexander, as they do, as having borne 
the title long before 324 unless this had been indicated in some early 
source. 

The instances of AvIktytos applied to Alexander which I have, 
though probably not complete, cover his whole life from conception 
to death. In the Romance, Nectanebo, after seducing Olympias, speaks 
of cnrfpiiaTa <5cv1kt)tcc. 3 4 5 When Philip received the triple news of his 
Illyrian and Olympic victories and of Alexander's birth, the sooth- 
sayers declared that the boy would be Av1kt|tos.3 The title occurs in 
various contexts in our secondary writers, 1 * apart from the passages in 
Plutarch and Diodorus already discussed; Curtius took a malicious 
pleasure in calling Alexander at the Persian Gates ‘till then invincible *,s 
and some hostile writer made Alexander adopt Persian luxury because 
he thought himself Av!kt|Tos. 6 The word became something like a 

1 H. Bern, Gnomon v, 1929, p. 376 n. 2. 

2 A' x, 7, 1, tnrtpucrret AvlKpTa Siauetvare. 

3 Plut. Alex, in. 

4 Curt. IX, 9, 23; Plut. Pyrrh. xix, Alex, xxvi ((W|ttt|tos). 

5 Curt, v, 3, 22, ‘invictus ante earn diem fuerat'. 

6 Diod. xvn, table of contents n, iy' (not in the text). 
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proverb, 1 and occurs in poetry;* it was even transferred from Alexander 
to his army .3 One writer gave a new turn to it by saying that Alexander 
was not only unconquered in battle but unconquered also by pleasure 
or toil or the amenities of life; 1 * a hostile writer calls his soul uncon- 
querable even in face of death .5 But the most startling and important 
use of the word is on the coins of Demetrius I the Euthydemid, who 
took it as his title, 6 a thing long unexplained, as it was not recognised 
that this was Alexander’s own title; it is perhaps the most unmistakable 
of the pieces of evidence which show that Demetrius was quite con- 
sciously emulating Alexander. 

It remains to consider two possible objections to the view here taken. 
The first, which I owe to a friend, is a suggestion that dcvkiyros was 
Heracles’ title before it was Alexander’s and was merely transferred 
from him to Alexander. Tyrtaeus does call Heracles otviKiyros,? but 
that appears to be the only instance of die title being applied to him 
which is earlier than Alexander. The inscriptions usually quoted are all 
later than Alexander, 8 as is the use of Heracles dcvhcrp-os under the 
Roman Empire; this is said to be common, but I have not verified the 
statement, for obviously cases later than Alexander are not in point. 
A large number of gods, besides Heracles, were called dcvlioyros in their 
day ;9 two of them were so called prior to Alexander, 10 but in the case of 
these two the word was not used as a title, merely as a statement of fact. 
The solitary instance in Tyrtaeus is very ancient history; what we want 
is to know what Heracles’ regular title in this connection was nearer to 

1 Plut. de Fortuna Rom. 326c, 3 -ttAois 4 viki‘|Tois; [? Pseudo-]Plut. de Alex. 
Fortuna II, 335A, 337A, t6 dviKiyrov. 

2 Anth. Pal. VII, 239. 3 Diod. XVII, 9, 3; 16, 2. 

4 [? Pseudo-]Plut. de Alex. Fortuna II, 339B, t6 tv t’iSovt) ml irivois ml 
XAptcw dtulKTynw. 

5 Justin xn, 15, 4, ‘sicuti in hostem, ita et in mortem invictus animus fuit’. 

6 Tam, Bactria and India, p. 132. 

7 Tyrtaeus 9 (7), 1 : ’AAA’ ‘HpetKAfjos yip AvikiVtov ytvo% brxL 

8 The three given by Gruppe, Herakles in PW, Supp. Bd. in, 1001 are 
I. Priene 194, which mentions Sarapis; C.I.G. hi, 3817, from Dorylaeum ; 
and J.H.S. vin, 1887, p. 504, no. 79, from Mezea near Dorylaeum. These 
three had been given by 'Weinreich, Ath. Mitt, xxxvu, 1912, p. 29 n. 1, 
who added C.I.G . 111, 49 66, Heracles BflAos, obviously late. 

9 The list given by Weinreich, op. cit. p. 29 n. 1 , from epigraphic evidence, is .’ 
Aphrodite, Ares (twice), Harpocrates, Helios (thrice), Zeus Aniketos 
Helios (five times), Helios Mithras (twice), 6e&s dvlKtyro; often on Mithras 
reliefs, Dusares; add Ma (p. 15, nos. 66, 67), and Kora (p. 15, no. 16); all 
I think later than Alexander. 

10 Eros (Soph. Antig. 781) and Artemis (Pindar, Pyth. iv, x<h); literary 
allusions, not inscriptions. 
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Alexander’s day, and at the end of the fifth century that title was not 
dvltcntos at all, but kocAAiviko;. This word for example runs through 
Euripides’ Heracles Mainomenos, 1 2 3 and in Heracles’ statement in 1 . 581 
that, if he does not kill his children, oOk dp’ 'HpaxAfjs 6 koAAIvikos, 
cos TrdpoiOs, A^opai, the words cos TtocpotOe show that, in Euripides* 
eyes, this must have been Heracles’ title for some time. Certainly the 
use of KccAAiviKos in this connection is older than the tragedians;* here 
too may be cited its appearance as Heracles’ title in the full form of the 
common apotropaic formula on the doors of houses, one copy of 
which at least is later than Alexander .3 As a matter of fact, the tragedians 
do not regard Heracles as dvlKiyros, invincible; both in Sophocles 
( Tracliiniae , 11 . 1 J 5 sqq.) and Euripides ( Alcestis , 1 . 1023) he contemplates 
the possibility of failing and never returning. Though Alexander 
certainly honoured Heracles, there is no doubt that, the Labours apart, 
the later Heracles stories borrowed a good deal from Alexander’s career; 
and there is nothing in favour of, and much against, any supposition 
that Alexander’s title was borrowed from Heracles; the converse 
would be much more probable, even apart from the fact, which I have 
already pointed out, that the very widespread use of this title for 
Alexander in secondary writers shows not only that there should be a 
good early source behind them, but that the title must have had some 
definite and special origin; it cannot merely have been transferred to 
Alexander from somebody else by various literary men. And it 
remains to be shown that it was ever Heracles’ title before it was 
Alexander’s. 

The other possible objection is a view put forward by Mr H. W. 
Parke, that the oracle given to Alexander at Delphi is ‘obviously a 
fictitious doublet of the oracle said to have been given at Delphi to 

1 LI. 581 (cf. 570), 681, 789, 961, 1046. 

2 Archilochus 113 (77) T^veAAa koAAIviks. xoflp' 'Hp&kAees. TtysAAoc 
(Hurrah!) was Archilochus’ invention; but though the phrase ti^ueAAcc 
KdAAIvtKe became the usual greeting of the Olympic victor, I doubt if it be 
correct here, and whether the older punctuation TViveAAa. KctAAlvnte 
Xatp’ &v«§ ‘HpAkAks be not right. But to Archilochus koAMviks meant 
Heracles whichever way it be read. 

3 ‘O -roO Aids irctTs KCtAAIvtKos ‘HpowAfjs | iv6&8e kcctoiksT- ele-fro kock6v. 
On this formula see 0 . Weinreich, Arch, f Religionswiss. XVIII, 191 3, 
pp> 12 sqq. If Mr Tod’s suggested dating of the copy over the entrance to 
the Karafto caves in Kurdistan, i.e. the close of the fourth or the early part 
of the third century, be correct (in Sir A. Stein, Old Routes of Western 
IrSn, 1940, p. 338), then the Heracles who penetrated Asia at Alexander’s 
heels was still kocAAIvikos. 
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Philomelus’. 1 Parke neglects the fact that the story of Alexander at 
Delphi was known to and alluded to by Diodorus; and as the Philo- 
melus story depends on Diodorus alone, then, if we want to talk about 
doublets, that story may, a priori, just as well be a doublet of die 
Alexander-story as vice versa, especially as the supposed incident is 
only an excrescence which has no logical place in the career of Philo- 
melus. But in fact the two stories are quite different. Parke’s para- 
phrase of Diodorus xvi, 27, i 2 is ‘when Philomelus was preparing to 
use force to compel her (the Pythia) to occupy the tripod, she exclaimed 
in exasperation “You can do as you please’”. There is nothing in 
Diodorus about ‘preparing to use force’, - and if the sentence be rendered 
accurately, the story takes on quite a different complexion. What 
Diodorus says is that Philomelus, having seized the seat of the oracle 
at Delphi, ordered the Pythia to prophesy from the tripod in the regular 
way, Kara to ircrrpia. She made some objection, but it is not known 
what, the text being corrupt, whereon he threatened her and helped 
to compel her by force (owrjvdty Kacrs, aorist) to mount the tripod. She 
called out, against the insolence of die man who was using force to 
her, ‘You can do as you please’; Philomelus received the words gladly, 
and (Diodorus continues) spread the knowledge of them widely, to 
show that the god had given him authority to do whatever he liked. 
The words are of course ambiguous, and Parke’s translation, ‘you can 
do as you please’, gives the ambiguity very well; they can mean ‘it is 
permissible for you to do as you please’ or ‘you have the power to do 
as you please’; the Pythia meant the second, Philomelus chose to 
understand the first. But there are great difficulties in the story, if the 
Pythia really uttered these words. ovvrivccyKacre means diat Philomelus 
had his men with him and that together they forced her on to the 
tripod, whereon very naturally she cried out. But Parke has overlooked 
the earlier account in Diodorus xvx, 25, 3, which shows that she gave 
a regular response from the tripod, even if under duress ;3 Diodorus 
rubs this in by proceeding to relate the history of the tripod. And this 

1 A History of the Delphic Oracle, 1939, p. 252,cf.p.2Ji;cf.alsop. 3380.2 ante. 
The references in Diodorus are xvi, 25, 3; 27, 1. 

2 XVI, 27, 1. OOtos yetp KpotTwv tov pav-rsfov TTpoaiTa-rre FIvSIi? xfjv 
Uavrrelav drrr6 toO TpluoSo; ttoieIctScu Korrde t& Trfrrpicr. < 3 nroKpivaufi/tj$ 
8 ’ aO-rfjs 8 ti (tocOt& Sun t& irdrpia)— there are many suggested emenda- 
tions— S ititteA^ctoto kc (1 owovdtyKaoE Tf|v dvA( 3 aatv -rroieTaSai ini t6v 
TpluoBa. dciro3>0sy§apfvrjs 8’ ctCrrfjs irpos Tfiv irrrepoxfiv toO {iiajotiivou 
6n £§eariv ctCrrtp upcareiu 8 poOXrrai, dtraevcoj to (SriQiv I 84 |oto k.t.X. 

3 -rfiv TTu 0 !av fjvctyKotcEV AvafJScrocv frrrl tov TphroSa BoOvai tov xPh^udv. 
There is nothing here about seating her on die tripod by force. 
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is made clear by the words themselves, which are a carefully composed 
ambiguity in Delphi’s best style; the Pythia did not compose them on 
the spur of the moment while in the grasp of the soldiery. If any part 
of die story is true, the words of the oracle are most likely to be; and 
they are quite inconsistent with the story of force and a hasty exclama- 
tion, which may have been added by one of Philomelus’ enemies. 

Even, however, if the whole story be taken at its face value, which 
I regard as impossible, the differences from the Alexander-story are 
patent. Alexander came on a dies non ; Philomelus did not. The Pythia 
gave her oracle to Philomelus from the tripod, and it was ambiguous; 
her words to Alexander were neither an oracle nor ambiguous, and 
were not spoken from the tripod. Philomelus and his men used force; 
no one can even imagine Alexander using force to any woman, 1 let 
alone a priestess. Philomelus wanted an oracle for propaganda purposes, 
and used it as such; Alexander did neither. Lastly (again taking the 
Philomelus story at its face value), there is, I apprehend, all the difference 
in the world between a middle-aged woman saying to a young prince: 
‘Boy, you are irresistible’ and her saying to a body of armed soldiery: 
‘I am in your power.’ 

I have long had a profound distrust of facile explanations of events 
as ' doublets’ ; I have seen too many ' doublets’ actually occur in my own 
personal life,* and many people, if they note these things, must have 
had a similar experience. In history, as in more important matters, the 
broad way may lead to destruction. 

i See generally App. 18. Certainly Plutarch says eIXkev, which probably 
means that he took her arm and said 1 0, come along’, or something of the 
sort. Biy only signifies 'against her intention’; any display of real force 
is out of the question. 

z In one ‘doublet’ in which I took part, the identity of time, place, pur- 
pose, and numbers was so exact that no one would believe it without 
strict proof, which cannot now be given, the other two men who par- 
ticipated being dead. But here is a simple case. In the sixteenth month 
after the publication of my first book {Antigonos Qonatas) Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. In the sixteenth month after the publication 
of my last book ( The Greeks in Bactria and India) Britain declared war 
on Germany. Two thousand years hence, some scholar, were this coin- 
cidence known, would certainly command general assent if he said that 
the two books were one. 
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Appendices 22 - 25 : THE MAIN PROBLEMS 
22. ALEXANDER’S DEIFICATION 

1 am loth to add yet one more study to what has been written on this 
subject ; but there are still things to clear up, and I must explain what 
I have written in Vol. I. My primary concern is to try to ascertain 
what Alexander himself thought about it. , Discussion must naturally 
centre about three 'moments’: his visit to Ammon, the proskynesis 
scene at Bactra, and the deification in 324 B.c. 

I. Ammon 

In the long debate between Professor Wilcken and his opponents, 
Wilcken proved certain things so Conclusively that no more need be 
said about them. 1 2 3 These are, that the idea of Alexander’s divine sonship 
came from the preliminary greeting of the High Priest of Ammon* and 
not from a response of the oracle ; that he did not go to Siwah in order 
to be called son of Ammon, but merely to consult the oracle about the 
future, the oracle being regarded as very sure; and that nobody ever 
knew, and we do not know, what passed when he entered the inner 
shrine, the oracular responses given by some Greek writers being in- 
ventions. That is to say, in my own words, that Alexander got whatever 
he did get at Siwah, as he had got his title dcvhciyros at Delphi (App. 21), 
by an accident which was regarded as inspired, the accident at Siwah 
being that the priest met and greeted him; and as Alexander had already 
been crowned Pharaoh at Memphis 3 and as such had become, like every 
other Pharaoh, the son of Amon-Re, the priest of Ammon, if he did 

1 U. Wilcken, S.B. Berlin, xxx, 1928, p. 57 6 (the principal article); ib. x, 
1930, p. 159; ib. xxvm, 1938, pp. 298-303. I cite these merely by their 
dates. See Addenda. 

2 Many, including myself, had already taken this view; see a list in J. A. 0 . 

Larsen, Carr. Phil, xxvil, 1932, p. 74. 

3 The actual fact is only recorded in Ps.-Call. A', 1, 34, 2, the priests 
iflpdvtjow au-riv sis t6 tou ‘H<pa(<rrov (Ptah) lepiv 0poviom)piou Kal 
Jot 67 u 3 ov cbs AlyOrmov paeiMa, (On the Romance see my remarks, p. 363.) 
It is not actual evidence; but as some of the royal titles are epigraphically 
attested for Alexander, there must have been a coronation ceremony (see 
Wilcken, 1928, pp. 377 [4] sqq., esp. n. 3; Alexander der Grosse , 1931, 
pp. 104 sqq.) which is further proved by the reference in Arrian to his 
double paternity, pp. 333 sq. 
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come out to greet the new Pharaoh, had no option but to address him 
as son of Ammon, Ammon being merely Amon transplanted to Siwah 
with his name modified to mean, or suggest, ‘god of the sands'. 1 But 
this being so, there are several things to be considered. 

First, every one has always assumed that the priest spoke to Alex- 
ander in Greek; but it is necessary to be sure about this, for it is not 
what one would naturally expect. The natural supposition would be 
that the Egyptian priest of an Egyptian god in an Egyptian temple 
would have spoken Egyptian; and indeed Plutarch {Alex, xxvn) knew 
of ‘some’ writers — their names and authority are unknown — who 
asserted that the priest had learnt up a Greek sentence for the occasion 
and had bungled it, i.e. that he could not speak Greek. Had this been 
so, Alexander would have had to take his interpreter into the inner 
shrine with him, which would most probably have meant that every- 
thing that passed there would shortly have become public property. 
Personally, however, I believe Arrian’s statement (hi, 4, 5) that 
Alexander merely said he was pleased with what he had heard, and 
I believe also that he did write to his mother to say that he had heard 
‘some ineffable (or secret) oracles* which he would tell to her only; 3 
as he never saw her again, they never became known. If this is correct, 
it proves that, as Callisthenes said, he did enter the shrine alone, which 
means that the priest could speak Greek; this after all was highly 
probable, for there was regular intercourse between Siwah and Cyrene, 
whose god Ammon was. 

But another assumption, which has been made by every writer I have 
met with, including Wilcken, is a very different matter. It is that the 
Greek world had , prior to Alexander, identified Ammon with Zeus, and 
that the two were interchangeable. More is meant by this than just 
that the two names had become interchangeable, though that is always 
assumed; we are told that the god at Siwah had become a Greek god or 
at least an Aegypto-Greek one, and he is habitually called Zeus Ammon; 
one writer has even gone so far as to say that at Siwah Egyptian and 
Greek cults were combined and that the god there was a very early 

1 Wilcken, 1928, p. 576 [3] n. 1. 

2 Plut. Alex, xxvn, *nvc(5 uocvTsiocs Arroppij-rovs. Kaerst {Philol. n, 1 892, p. < 5 i 2) 
doubted the genuineness of this letter, but his reasons were far-fetched; 
there is no cause to do so, and it has since, I think, been generally accepted. 
If one doubts a letter from a reputable source — and there are forgeries in 
better sources than Plutarch— then, unless the contents of the letter prove 
the forgery, one must be prepared to answer the question ‘For what 
purpose could it have been forged?’ and here no purpose is apparent. 
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case of syncretism. 1 But if we ask for evidence for all this, it is not forth- 
coming. Certainly Ammon had become a god for some Greeks; but 
that is a very different tiling from becoming a particular Greek god. 
He had become a god of one Greek city, Cyrene, 2 3 4 5 6 which had already 
been worshipping an old pre-Dorian ram god, Carneius,^ and that and 
the Libyan blood in Cyrene, together with the amount of intercourse 
between Cyrene in its early days and Egypt, had no doubt made 
Ammon’s path easy for him; but the one-time idea that the head of 
Ammon on Cyrene’s coins is the head of Zeus with ram’s horns added 
is not the case, for the Ammon heads are a perfect medley of types; a 
Zeus, Lycaeus, does indeed appear on the coins, < but not till after 
Alexander. Ammon was honoured too, at Athens, where he had a cult 
before 371-370,5 a temple before 333-332;® prominent Greeks had 
consulted his oracle, which was ranked by Athenians with Delphi and 
Dodona. 7 But the god always appears as he does at Cyrene, as Ammon 
alone, a foreign deity whom Greeks had begun to worship, as they did 
Isis; it is very noteworthy that at Elis a sharp distinction was long 
maintained between ‘the Greek gods’ and ‘the god in Libya’. 8 9 There 
was in fact no such god as Zeus Ammon, and, except for one poet, 
even the name Zeus Ammon does not occur in Greek literature and in 
Latin only in passages of no authority many centuries later .9 The one 
exception is the ppet Pindar, who in one place speaks of Zeus Ammon 10 
and in another calls Ammon Lord of Olympus, 11 i.e. Zeus. But this is 
only the so common Greek habit of calling foreign gods by Greek 
names, as for example Herodotus calls Amon of Thebes Zeus 12 and 
Ptah Hermes ; no one has ever supposed that this made Amon of Thebes 
a Greek god or created a deity Zeus Amon, and a piece of poetry would 

1 V. Ehrenberg, ‘Alexander und Agypten’, Beihefte ivm alien Orient 7, 
1926, pp. 37-9. 

2 Plato, Politicus 257B,Theodorus swears vf| t6v j'luh'epov 6e6v t6v "Awicova. 

3 E. S. G. Robinson, Brit. Mus. Coins : Cyrenaica, 1927, p. ccxl. 

4 lb. p. ccxxxix. 

5 On the date see now Sterling Dow, Harvard Theol. Rev. xxx, 1937, p. 184. 

6 Ditt .3 281, 11 . 15, 29; cf. 289, 1 . 19; 1029, 1 . 33. 

7 Plato, Lam, 738c and Alcib. n, 148E-149B; Ar. Birds , 619, 716. Cf. 
Strabo xvii, x, 5 (790). 

8 Paus. v, 15, 11. 

9 Curt, vi, 9, 18, 1 Jovis Hammonis ’, in an invented and tendendous speech; 
Gellius, Noetes Atticae, xiii, 4, 1, the forged letter beginning ‘Rex 
Alexander, Jovis Hammonis films’. 

10 Pind. Pyth. 4, 16 (28) A\6$ h 'Appwvos SepiS^ois. 

1 1 "Appcov ’OTiOptrov BfemoTa, all that remains of his hymn to Ammon. 

12 Herod. 11, 42; iv, 181. 
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not make a god Zeus Ammon out of two gods with very different 
origins, functions and cults; what Pindar may have done was to give a 
hint to Callisthenes (pp. 356 sqq.). 

The whole matter, however, is somewhat academic, seeing that what 
Alexander himself thought (and that is what matters) is certain past 
any argument. When, in Carmania, he at last met Nearchus, he swore 
to him a great oath that he was gladder to know that he (Nearchus) and 
the fleet were safe than he had been over the conquest of Asia; and the 
oath he swore was ‘by Zeus of the Greeks and by Ammon of the 
Libyans’. 1 Nearchus is one of the most truthful writers of antiquity, 
and wrote not very long after the event (he died in 3 1 2) ; and Alexander’s 
oath is conclusive that, to himself, Zeus and Ammon were two separate 
deities. There is other evidence also, as that on his return from Siwah 
to Egypt he sacrificed, not to Ammon, but to ‘Zeus the king’,* and, 
whatever Pindar may have said, there is no doubt that the first man to 
identify Ammon with Zeus for practical purposes was Callisthenes. 
The priest had hailed Alexander ‘son of Ammon’, for he could do no 
other, the new Pharaoh being ex officio son of Amon-Re; 3 but Callis- 
thenes made him hail Alexander as son of Zeus , 4 and son of Zeus he 
was called by a large number of flatterers. Alexander never called 
himself son of either the one god or* the other, though there is plenty 
of worthless assertion that he did. 5 In particular, he is never known to 

r Arr. Ind. 35, 8= Jacoby 11, no. 133 (Nearchus), fr. I, p. 700: tov te Ala 
tuv ‘EAMjv&w Koti t6v "Aupcova tcov AifSOcov. 

2 Arr. m, J, 2, tco Art tco paaiAsT. On V. Ehrenberg’s assumption, op. cit. 
p. 40, that this meant Amon-Re, see Wilcken, 1928, p. 596 [13J. 

3 So Beloch, Grieck. GescL 1 in, 1, 641: ‘Die Priester begrtissten den Konig 
als Ammons Sohn, wie es als Herrscher Aegyptens ihm zukam.’ 

4 Fr. 14 (36) in Jacoby 11, no. 124= Strabo xvn, 1, 43 (814) frri efTj Aio? vtoj. 
j These assertions fall into four groups: (1) Callisthenes in Plut. Alex. 

xxxni, which will be discussed presendy. (2) The statements in Curtius. 
In an invented and tendencious speech, Curtius makes Alexander call 
himself son of Juppiter Hamraon, vi, 9, 18. In another invented speech, 
vni, 1, 42, he makes Cleitus say that Alexander called himself son of 
Juppiter, and also makes Cleitus taunt him with being son of Ammon 
(the words ‘ oraculum — respondisse ’ show this) ; to Curtius the names meant 
the same thing. The rest is Alexander’s orders to others (iv, 7, 30; VI, 11, 
23; vui, 5, 5). All this comes from one (or both) of the two sources which 
are concerned to show Alexander in a bad light and which have been 
discussed in § G. (3) The Romance, in which he calls himself son of 
Ammon and Olympias four times (see p. 364 nn.). And (4) forged letters 
in late writers, like the one in Gellius quoted p. 349 n. 9 and that in 
Eunapius, F.H.G. iv, 24, fr. 24, ’AAs§dv6pou QeiAjovtos Sccut6v te Aids, 
both of which, as Olympias’ answers show, belong to the story-cycle of 
Olympias and the snake. 
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have called himself son of Ammon, and to be called son of Ammon by 
others, as by the Macedonian mutineers at Opis, 1 or by Cleitus on the 
night of his murder 3 (if that story be true), roused him to fury; and 
what happened at Opis is important, for the mutineers drew from him a 
passionate harangue, in which he made no reference to Ammon; he 
began by recounting the benefits conferred upon Macedonia by his 
father Philip. 3 He is never even known to have sacrificed to Ammon; 4 
once, and once only, he is recorded to have poured a libation to him 
(there is a difficulty here), but only as one among other deities; 4 there 

i Arr. vii, 8, 3. 2 Plut. Alex, l ; Curt, viil, 1, 42. 

3 This speech is considered at length in App. 15; it is' genuine except for 
certain interpolations. Alexander always .alluded to Philip as his father; 
the letter to the Samians, Plut. Alex, xxvm, where he calls Philip his 
‘so-called’ father, is an obvious forgery on historical grounds, as Kaerst 
showed ( Philol li, 1892, p. (S13); add mhis reasons that Alexander says 
IScokcc for Att£8cokcc, on which see App. 7, 1, pp. 208 sq. 

4 Ehrenberg, op. cit. p. 40, says Alexander always sacrificed to Ammon on 
weighty occasions, and gives several references, not one of which mentions 
sacrificing to Ammon. 

j Arr. vi, 3, i, when starting down the Hydaspes he poured a libation, 
standing on the prow of his ship, to the rivers Hydaspes, Acesines and 
Indus, to Heracles toj trpotrdrropt and to Ammon, and to the other gods 
octois aO-rfp vinos (Wilcken, 1928, p. 601 [28] thought that -irpomicTopi 
implied that Ammon was ircm'ip, but it does not follow, any more than it 
follows that t<S TrpoTrAropi belongs to the original account). This libation 
must be distinguished from the earlier sacrifice recorded by Nearchus, Arr. 
Ini. 18, 11, when Alexander, his preparations complete, held dyfiSves 
and sacrificed to the gods octoi ye ir&Tpiot f| uccvteutoI cinSt (uonnwrol 
means the gods to whom Ammon had told him to sacrifice, Arr. VI, 19, 4), 
and also to Poseidon, Amphritrite, the Nereids, Ocean, and the three 
rivers; Ammon was not included. The libation to Ammon ought to mean 
invoking his protection for the fleet, and this might be borne out by 
Alexander’s oath when, on meeting Nearchus in Carmania, he swore by 
Ammon how glad he was to know that Nearchus and the fleet were safe 
(Arr. Ind, 35, 8); but he gave no thanks to Ammon, for the formal o«-n)pi« 
which he sacrificed when he knew that the fleet was safe (Arr. Ind. 3 6, 3) 
did not mention Ammon, but corresponded to the sacrifice he had offered 
before the expedition started; he sacrificed to Zeus Soter, Heracles, Apollo 
the averter of evil (AXs^Ikokos), Poseidon and the gods of the sea (the 
rivers naturally drop out); in the first sacrifice Zeus Soter and Heracles 
would come under ©sol wSnrpioi, and Apollo must have been a ©t ds pennwris. 
How now does the unique libation to Ammon fit into all tills? It does not 
fit at all. Why did Alexander, just once, thus exhibit in public his con- 
nection with Ammon? And why, having invoked him, did he never 
thank him? I cannot answer these questions; I would sooner believe that, 
in the libation, "Awkovi is merely one of those strange mistakes in our 
texts of which several have already been noticed (App. 21, p. 34 1 n - f)- 
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is, however, a strange passage in Arrian bearing on the matter of his 
birth which I shall come to. On the other hand, he acquiesced in 
people calling him son of Zeus (p. 359), and Callisthenes asserted that 
he himself once called himself son of Zeus, 1 a passage which has been 
much quoted because, as Wilcken said very frankly, no other case in 
any credible writer can be found. A mere glance at the context is 
sufficient to show what a pitiful untruth Callisthenes’ assertion was; 
and I will take that first. 

It comes in Plutarch’s account of the battle of Gaugamela, 2 an 
account taken from some writer who knew next to nothing about the 
battle; Plutarch twice quotes Callisthenes by name, but as Curtius and 
Diodorus also made some use of this account (App. 5, p. 182) Callis- 
thenes may not be entirely responsible. In the real battle, Alexander 
with the Companion cavalry was on the extreme right of his line, 
Parmenion with the Thessalian and Greek allied horse on the extreme 
left. I will now go through Plutarch. On the left wing, where 
Parmenion is, tm eucovu|icp x£pcrn KOtrdc TTappEvlcovoc, the Bactrian 
horse strongly charge the Macedonians (this really happened on the 
right wing), and Mazaeus sends a force to seize Alexander’s camp 
(fictitious). Parmenion, upset by these two attacks, sends Alexander a 
message that he must at once despatch help to the camp (the real 
message was quite different, and later) which reaches Alexander just as 
he is going to order ‘those about him’ to advance (it did reach him 
when the battle was largely over); Alexander sends back a message to 
Parmenion explaining to him at some length that he does not under- 
stand the first principles of warfare (in fact he went to his help), and 
proceeds (same sentence) to put on his helmet, which means that he 
himself had not yet been engaged (he had in fact been fighting the 
battle of his life). Here follows a digression on Alexander’s arms and 
horses which goes down to the end of xxxii. Book xxxm returns to 
the story with ‘Thereupon’, tote Be, i.e. after putting on his helmet, 
Alexander makes a long speech, ttMotcc SiaXeyOels, to the Thessa- 
lians and the other Greeks (i.e. the Greek allied horse), who are there- 
fore supposed to be his personal command but who in reality were 
Parmenion’s and were engaged in a desperate fight at the other end of 
the battle from Alexander; and when they (the Thessalians) encouraged 
him 3 with shouts to lead them against the enemy, he raised his hand and 
'as Callisthenes says, called on all the gods, praying them, if he were 

i Plut. Alex. xxxm. 2 lb. xxxii, xxxm. 

3 4-irippcoffccv. ‘Encouraging’ Alexander is delightful. 
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really son of Zeus, Aio0ev ysyovws, 1 2 3 to help and strengthen the 
Greeks’. If there is a worse farrago of nonsense in the Greek language 
than all this, I do not know where to find it. There follow Alexander’s 
advance, Darius’ flight, Parmenion’s call for help (duplicated), and 
Callisthenes’ accusation that Parmenion through jealousy of Alexander 
had not done his best in the battle, i.e. that he was a traitor. The setting 
of Alexander’s supposed prayer is conclusive that it is pure invention. 

Alexander then never, in the credible tradition, called himself son of 
Zeus; and I must now look at the peculiar passage in Arrian 1 which has 
often been taken to mean that he thought he was son of Ammon before 
he went to Siwah, and that he went thither in order to get his divine 
sonship confirmed. Wilcken has conclusively shown that he had no 
such intention, but I have never seen the actual passage explained. 
Arrian first quotes from Callisthenes (fr. 14) the statement, probably 
true, that one of Alexander’s reasons for going to Siwah was because 
his ancestors Heracles and Perseus had done so before him, and then 
continues (same sentence) ‘and also he was referring something (or 
some part) of his birth, ti Tfjs yev&reoos Tijs 4ccurou, to Ammon, as 
the mythology refers die births of Heracles and Perseus to Zeus’. The 
mention of Heracles and Perseus, who were sons of Zeus, shows that 
yevferecos here means ‘birth’ and not ‘race, descent’. What then is 
the meaning of the amazing statement that Alexander, when he went to 
Siwah, was already referring part of his birth to Ammon? If it were 
simply *his birth’, as it usually gets translated, 3 it would merely be a 
reference to the story of Olympias and the snake or something of the 
sort, whose falsity is patent; but that is not what the Greek says. 

1 ‘Son of Zeus’ is by no means a certain translation; it could also mean 
‘Zeus-descended’, and be a mere reference to his lineage as an Argead. 

2 Arr. in, 3, 1. ’Etrl toCitois 51 tt 66 os Xau( 3 Av£t ctCrrov tXflstv trap’ ’Apuwva 
4 $ Aiptiriv, u 4 v Tt Tcp 0 scp xpncipsvov, 6 ti drrpsds 4 X 4 yrro slvcti t 6 
uavrelov toO ’Aupwvos Kal xpifacraSon camp TTepcte Kal ‘HpcnAte..,. 
‘AA£&4v8pcp 54 ipiXoTipla fjv irp 6 s ffepola Kal 'HpavcAto, drrro y 4 vou; Te 6 vn 
toO Apfotv Kal ti Kal aCnris fils ysvlaews Tfjs iewroO 4 s 'Apiaon/a dcvlfpepe, 
KaOdciTEp ol p 06 oi t?|V ‘H parlous nal flspaiws 4 s Ala. Ehrenberg has shown 
that ir68os Aappdvsi does not indicate any particular source, Alexander and 
the Greeks , 1938, ch. 115 but Aristobulus often uses it. Perseus and Heracles 
(Perseus named first) come from Callisthenes fr. 14 (Perseus named first), 
but, as will appear, not at first hand. 

3 Arrian made the same mistake, for in his summary, vn, 29, 3, he wrote 
6ti 84 els 9 s 6 v ytvEow aCnroO dv 4 <pepev, which must refer to something 
he had previously written and there is nothing else but the ti Tfjs ywfoKos 
passage. E. Komemann, Ptolemaios /, p. 228 n. 64, called this 'wtirtliche 
Uebereinstimmung ’ 1 
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‘Part of his birth’ can only mean that he had, or thought he had, two 
fathers, which is impossible. But for very many years before Alexander 
there had always been one man in the world who had two fathers, the 
reigning Pharaoh; he was son of his human father and also son of the 
god Amon-Re, not mystically but through union of the god with his 
mother. And Alexander at the moment was the reigning Pharaoh and 
as such had two fathers in Egypt, the country from which he went to 
Siwah. Greeks seem to have been puzzled by this Egyptian doctrine; 
they were accustomed to their own gods having had children by human 
mothers, but a double paternity worried them; hence the stories of 
Olympias and the snake and so on. 1 Alexander must have been puzzled 
also; and if I had to make a guess at what the priest of Ammon told him 
in the inner shrine — the thing which pleased him and which he kept 
for his mother’s ears alone — it would be diat the priest explained to him 
the spiritual, or mysdcal, meaning which, one may suppose, must have 
been held to lie behind the Egyptian doctrine. This would explain why 
being called a son of Ammon always roused him to fury, so that none 
of his flatterers dared do it: 1 it was a profanation. And it would 
explain the extraordinary story of his birth in the Romance; it was told 
in order to get rid of the double paternity, while safeguarding his claim 
to be Pharaoh, by making him the son of the last native Pharaoh, 
Nectanebo, who by magic arts had made Olympias believe that what 
visited her was the god Ammon himself .3 

What did Alexander himself think about his relations with Ammon? 
There are certain indications. He let it be known later that Ammon 
had advised him to what gods to sacrifice, 4 as Apollo of Delphi had 

1 Plut. Alex, n, hi. 

2 It was, however, done by the scurrilous pasquinader Ephippus when 
Alexander was safely dead, Jacoby II, no. 126, fr. 5. Gorgos the 6irAo- 
<pCrAa5 had once crowned Alexander (Ditt. 3 312, see Jacoby n, bd, p. 439); 
Ephippus turned this into a story that at Ecbatana Gorgos had ordered 
the herald to proclaim that he was crowning ‘Alexander son of Ammon’, 
which has about as much chance of being true as his statement (fr. 5) that 
Alexander sometimes dressed up as Ammon and sometimes as the goddess 
Artemis; for the rest of the story, that Gorgos promised to provide at his 
own expense 10,000 panoplies and 10,000 catapults and their ammunition 
for the siege of Athens, is ridiculous on the figures and untrue in fact, 
since {pact Justin xm, 5, 1, and Curt, x, 2, 2) no attack on Athens was 
ever contemplated. Ephippus has nothing to do with history, as Schwartz 
said long ago, Hermes, xxxv, 1900, pp. 106 sqq. 

3 In the version in B' Nectanebo also dresses the part. 

4 Arr. VI, 19, 4 (twice). They must be the 6eol uotv-revroi of Arr. Ind. 18, n 
(p. 351 n. j). Cf. the story of his asking Ammon’s advice, Arr. vii, 14, 7. 
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advised Xenophon; 1 that is, he had asked Ammon about the success of 
his advance into Persia, 1 and Ammon had counselled him. He is twice 
recorded, before his visit to Siwah, to have felt that he was under divine 
protection;^ doubtless, after his visit, he believed that it was Ammon 
who had protected him.* But most important is his saying that God 
was the common father of all men, but that he made the best ones 
peculiarly his own.S I have examined this at length in App. 25, vi, 
pp. 435 sq.‘, and, while what called out this statement was a very 
different matter, the context shows that the second half mu9t he a 
reference to Ammon; Alexander was ‘peculiarly Ammon’s own’. But he 
had to be made such by Ammon (iroiotinevov), Sonship therefore does 
not come into the matter; like Aristotle’s ‘god among men’ (p. 366), 
his relations with Ammon were such as might be shared by others 
who were ‘best’, though meanwhile they were his alone. He thought 
then that he stood in some special relation to Ammon, the god being 
his guide, counsellor, protector; further we cannot safely go without 
knowing, as we shall never know, what the priest of Ammon said to 
him; but it is tolerably obvious that there was something deeper, 6 and 
that Alexander felt the relation to he something very serious, even 
perhaps sacred. He might perhaps have figured it as a spiritual adoption, 
but the mere fact that two ancient writers, one of slight authority and 
both in very unsatisfactory passages, do refer to adoption^ is not 
enough to support such a view; what is certain is that the saying of 
Alexander’s which I have been considering negatives any idea that he 
ever claimed to be a god. Two things I omit here. His supposed wish 
to be buried at Siwah adds nothing, if true, but is probably only 
Ptolemy’s propaganda to secure the body for himself; 8 and the 

1 Xen. Atiab. in, 1, < 5 . 

z He must naturally have put much the same question to Ammon as 
Xenophon did to Apollo (tIvi &v 0e<3v 0Ocov kb! nlyiuEvos KAXXtcrrcc roil 
fipicrroc 6X0oi Thv 456 v f)v ImvosI xal rotAcos irpdgas oco6elr|), since he got a 
similar response. 

3 The shifting of the wind at Mt Climax, Arr. 1, 2(3 , 2 (see Note at end of this 
Appendix), and the rain on the way to Siwah, id. hi, 3, 4. 

4 Cf. his appeal to Ammon to protect Nearchus and the fleet (p. 351 n. 5), 
the only occasion on which he is recorded to have appealed to him (if he 
really did). 

5 Plut. Alex, xxvii, 151 ou; 86 rrotoOiiavov karroO ToCfj iplerrov}. 

6 See the suggestion on p, 369 n. 1. 

7 Ju3tin xi, 11, 8, ‘adoptione’; Plut. Alex, xxvm, tekvm<teojs (a Hellenistic 
usage); ib. l, Cleitus taunts Alexander: ‘You have become TnXtKoOros 
(Sere 'Apiicovi oavrdv eIottoisIv dnramAuevos (fclXnnrov.’ 

8 For the circumstances see C.A.H. vi, p. 467. 
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supposed embassy from Siwah to him at Babylon (App. 23, p. 377) is 
only a mistake, ’Appcovieucn in Diodorus xvii, 113, 4 having taken the 
place of ’Apydois in what was obviously a list of the four Pan- 
Hellenic festivals. 1 2 

The source of the ti Tfjs yeveaews passage is unknown. The earlier 
part of Arrian's statement, that about Heracles and Perseus, is from 
Callisthenes; but this passage is not from Callisthenes, as it speaks of 
Ammon, not Zeus. The sentence which follows it is from Cleitarchus, 
as Wilcken for other reasons supposed, for it accuses Alexander of an 
intention to cheat (f| tpiyrcov ye eyvwKivai) and there is a very high 
degree of probability that all the cases in our tradition which accuse 
Alexander of cheating — there are several — come from or through 
Cleitarchus (see § E, p. 54). "Wilcken attributed the ti Tfjs yEvecrtcos 
passage to Cleitarchus also, but I cannot imagine Arrian inserting a bit 
of Cleitarchus into a sentence from someone else. Arrian must have 
taken the whole statement, from hrl toutois to es Ala, from one 
source, and the only possible source seems to be Aristobulus, using 
Callisthenes for the first part and his own knowledge of Alexander 
(see § D, pp. 40 sq.) for the ti 1% yEvferecos passage. 

So far we have only been dealing with the Egyptian side of things; 
and the man who was responsible for bringing the matter into the 
Greek religious sphere was Callisthenes. It is impossible to make out 
who was with Alexander at Siwah. Ptolemy may or may not have 
been there; Aristobulus certainly was not; it has sometimes been 
supposed that Callisthenes must have been, but there is no evidence. 
Callisthenes did not complete his book earlier than 330-329, i.e. several 
years later, since he mentions the death of Darius; it cannot be said if 
he heard die greeting of the priest of Ammon, or was told of it by 
someone who did;* anyhow, he deliberately altered it; and made the 
priest greet Alexander not as son of Ammon, but as son of Zeus (fr. 14). 
When he first thought of this, or how much he may have talked before 
he wrote, is not known, but by the time he completed his book he was 

1 Other similar substitutions in our MSS. of an unconnected name, certain 
but inexplicable, are known; for instances see App. 21, p. 341 n, 5. This 
is a different matter from naming a wrong general or satrap, which is 
not uncommon. 

2 All with Alexander must have heard the greeting ; but I have little doubt 
that toCis fiXXous who, in Callisthenes, fr. 14, heard the oracles outside of 
the inner shrine were not Alexander’s party, as Wilcken thought, but 
those who had consulted the oracle aforetime; R. Vallois, R.E. Gr. xlv, 
1931, p. 135 ; E. Mederer, Die Alexanderlegenden hei den altesten Alexander- 
historikern, 1936, p. 55. 
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deeply committed to Zeus; he had made the Milesians (fr. 14) bring to 
Alexander at Memphis 1 many oracles from the ruined shrine at Bran- 
chidae attributing Alexander’s birth to Zeus and foretelling the coming 
battle at ‘Arbela’, Darius’ death, and the defeat of Agis of Sparta at 
Megalopolis, and had said that one Athenais at Erythrae had also 
testified to Alexander’s high descent (svyevetccv), which in the context 
seems to mean ‘divine birth’. 1 Wilcken (1938, p. 299 £4]) called 
Callisthenes our ‘earliest and best source’ for what happened at Siwah; 
and we can believe that he told the truth over two matters: that die 
priest of Ammon greeted Alexander publicly as son of a god (for he 
could not have avoided so addressing the new Pharaoh), though he 
(Callisthenes) altered the god’s name; and that Alexander went alone 
into the inner shrine, for that is confirmed by what Arrian says and by 
Alexander’s letter to his mother. But further than dmt we need not 
seek the truth in Callisthenes. He altered the greeting of die priest of 
Ammon, invented all the Milesian oracles (of course after Darius’ 
death), invented Alexander’s prayer at Gaugamela (p. 353 ante), made 
Parmenion a traitor, and falsified the history of the destruction of the 
Branchidae temple and invented the story of Alexander’s massacre of 
the Branchidae (App. 13). One can check his method over the story 
of Mt Climax.3 Alexander had regarded the shifting of the wind which 
enabled him to go safely along the beach as a divine intervention on 
his behalf,4 which was understandable enough; but Callisthenes (fr. 31) 
altered this to a statement that the sea recognised its lord and went back 
as though making a proskynesis (i.e. to a god). Possibly he had in 
mind Xenophon’s statement 5 that, when Cyrus and his army waded 
across the Euphrates which had never been forded before, the river 
obviously (aa<p&s) yielded him passage because he was going to be its 

1 The discussion whether the Milesian oracles making Alexander son of 
Zeus could have reached Memphis before Alexander quitted Egypt is 
meaningless, for the Milesian envoys are said to have also brought to 
Memphis the prophecies of Arbela, Darius' death, etc.; no distinction is 
made, and the words els M4u<piv are therefore as fictitious as the rest of tile 
story. 

2 Athenais is said to be ‘like die ancient Sibyl of Erythrae’, which Strabo 
elsewhere (xiv, 645) more or less explains by saying that, like the ancient 
Sibyl, she was a prophetess, iiovtiki), ‘in the same manner’. But he also 
calls her ‘another Sibyl’; was she supposed to be a reincarnation of the 
first one, and like her to prophesy in some peculiar fashion? In any case 
she is the K0pu{5av-ncbacas yvvai§i of Timaeus ap. Polyb. xii, 12b. 

3 See Note at end of this Appendix. 

4 Arr. 1, 26, 2, oOk &vev -toO Selov, oarr6$ -re xal ol &u<p’ ocOrdv 4§riyo0vro. 

5 Xen. Anab. 1, 4, 17 sq. 
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king (i.e. Great King), and this was taken as a sign from heaven (though 
unfortunately the river guessed wrong). 

Callisthenes’ reasons for changing Ammon to Zeus — or, if one 
pleases, treating Ammon as a form of Zeus — are hardly obscure. The 
so common statement that he was Court historian and wrote under 
Alexander’s eye, and could only therefore write what Alexander wished, 
is entirely devoid of any serious foundation; he wrote what he himself 
wanted to write, but he wanted to write what he thought Alexander 
would like, a very different matter. He is reported to have said that 
Alexander’s fame would depend, not on what Alexander did, but on 
what he (Callisthenes) wrote; 1 he is also reported to have said that 
Alexander’s divinity would depend, not on Olympias’ lies, but on 
what he (Callisthenes) might choose to write and publish;* but this 
latter statement has been doubted' — a doubt I share— and I am not 
using it. But Strabo, who had some critical faculty, said of Callisthenes’ 
account of what happened at Siwah that, while some of it was worthy 
of belief, some was mere flattery;^ and that is true. For Callisthenes 
had an axe to grind; he wanted to persuade Alexander to rebuild his 
native dry, Olynthus. He therefore set to work to flatter him by 
making him a son of Zeus, as his ancestor Heracles had been, and was 
followed by the ‘philosopher’ Anaxarchus* and a number of poets 
(see § E') and others, who all treated him as a son of Zeus; how soon 
this began cannot be said, but it was in full swing at Bactra. Probably, 
as Aristotle’s pupil, Callisthenes despised barbarians and their gods; 
his long speech in Arrian iv, u, 2 sqq., though not genuine, may 
correctly represent his ideas about Asiatics. It was more respectable to 
turn Ammon into a Greek god, as well as being more plausible, for 
the pedigree of the Argead kings went up to Zeus through Heracles 
and Dionysus; and though Alexander honoured Heracles as his 
ancestor and never mentioned Zeus, still Zeus might be expected to 
interest himself in the Argead line, and, in vulgar parlance, give them a 
leg up. "What Alexander thought about it all we do not know; the one 
decently attested story remaining shows him being sarcastic to one of 
his flatterers, 5 like Antigonus Gonatas later. But so long as talk con- 

1 Arr. iv, 10, 1, d-n v<p’ airrcp rival irrriipaive xal Trj aCrroO fuyypaipij ’AM- 
§av 8 p 6 v te Kai t& ’AXeg&vSpov fpya. 

2 Id, r v, 10, 2. 3 Strabo xvn, 1, 43 (813). 

4 Arr. iv, 9, 7-9; 10, 6 sq.; Plut. Alex, xxvm, ui. 

5 The ichor story. Aristobulus (fr. 47=Athen. vi, 251 a) represented 
Dioxippus as saying to Alexander, when bleeding from a wound, ‘That 
is “ichor, such as flows in the veins of the blessed gods’” ( Iliad E, 340). 
Plutarch (Alex, xxvm; also de Alex. Fortuna n, 341 B, but the latter is 
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fined itself to Zeus and left out Ammon (who to him was a serious 
matter), he let it go on. Whether he could have stopped it, even by 
wholesale banishment of the ‘flatterers’, may be doubted; but as he 
did not attempt to, he possibly thought that some day it might have 
its uses. The idea that he himself took steps to spread the knowledge 
of his divine sonship is again entirely unsupported by any serious 
evidence. 


II. Bactra 

So far, then, what we have got is that Alexander never called himself 
either son of Ammon or son of Zeus, and refused to allow others to 
call him son of Ammon but tolerated them calling him son of Zeus, the 
ancestor of his line, though he might be ironical on the subject; of any 
question of actual divinity diere is, so far, no trace. We come now to 
the second ‘moment’ of the enquiry, the scene at Bactra when he 
attempted to introduce proskynesis (prostration), the usual Persian 
ceremony for those approaching the Great King, as Alexander now 
was. The Achaemenid kings had not been gods, 1 and when a Persian 
made proskynesis to his king he was not worshipping him; it was a 
ceremony and no more. But to Greeks, and presumably to Mace- 
donians, prostration did import worship; man did not prostrate himself 
except to the gods, 2 and one tradition even said that a Greek had once 

probably notPlutarch) makes Alexander say to some flatterer: ‘ This, you see, 
is blood, and not “ichor, etc.” ’ (quoting Homer’s line). Evidently we have 
here two halves of the same story, Athenaeus only giving part of what 
Aristobulus said; in the full story, it was obviously Dioxippus, not 
Alexander, who quoted Homer’s Une, and Alexander snubbed him by 
saying: ‘It’s not ichor, it’s blood.’ The story then is from a good source 
(Aristobulus). The very different version in Diogenes Laertius ix, 60 may 
be neglected, as it makes Anaxarchus exactly the reverse of what he is 
known to have been from Arrian and Plutarch (see last note). There is a 
variant of the ichor story, for what it may be worth, in Curtius vin, io, 29 
and Seneca, Ep. 59, 12, ‘the pain of my wound shows I am mortal’. 

1 For the contrary view see L. R. Taylor, The Divinity of the RomanEmptror , 
1931, chap. 1 and App. i; Calvin W. McEwan, The Oriental Origin of 
Hellenistic Kingship , 1934, pp. 17 sqq. There is no relevant Persian evidence, 
and the examination of Aeschylus’ much discussed use of 0e6s in the Persae, 
as applied to the Persian king, by A. S. F. Gow, J.H.S. xlviii, 1928, 
pp. 134 sqq., is valid; briefly, Se6; is merely metaphorical. See further, M. P. 
Charlesworth, Harvard Theol. Rev. xxvin, 1935* PP* 8 -id. There is the 
same use in English; if we say of a man ‘money is his god’, it does not 
mean that he performs cult acts before a bundle of Treasury notes. 

2 Aesch. Agam. 925 combined with 919-20; Xen. Anab. in, 2, 13; Arr. iv, 
11,3. Aeschylus and Xenophon are explicit enough. Curtius vm, 5, 9 Hi- 
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been put to death for making proskynesis to the Persian king. 1 I need 
not describe the scene at Bactra. When the attempt to introduce 
prostration for Greeks and Macedonians as well as Persians was made, 
the Macedonians showed anger, and worse; one general burst out 
laughing. The first Greek called upon was Callisthenes; he refused, 
and told Alexander that he must confine Asiatic customs to Asiatics. 
Alexander dropped the idea, and no more was ever heard of it. 1 

What did it all mean? There have been various theories. The com- 
monest, I suppose, has been that it was a continuation of what happened 
at Siwah and meant that Alexander now desired to be recognised 
publicly as the god he already was; and it has been customary to point 
out that Lysander and Clearchus had already received divine honours 
from Greeks. But it is certain enough that the honours said to have 
been paid to Lysander by some Ionian cities — sacrifices, altars, paeans — 
even if true, did not amount to deification, and Clearchus, the cruel 
tyrant of Heracleia, never was in point.3 Two other theories may be 

takes it for granted that proskynesis would mean that Alexander was a 
god; he may have been reproducing the tone of the poetasters examined 
in § E', whom he had probably read; and though Callisthenes' speech in 
Arrian is not genuine, it may very well represent Callisthenes’ state of 
mind. Of course, irpooKovEiv, both before and after Alexander, is used of 
many forms of humbling oneself before a superior (see Gow, op. cit., 
Charlesworth, op. cit.), but that does not negative the meaning of ' worship * ; 
the fact that many Englishmen have told some girl that they worshipped 
her does not prevent the word properly meaning the worship of God. 

1 Timagoras: Hegesander in Athen. vi, 251B, cf. 253F. But Plut. Artax. 
xxn gives a different reason; both, however, could be true. 

2 Miss Taylor, op. cit. took our two accounts of the attempt to introduce 
proskynesis to be two separate attempts made in two different ways at two 
different banquets; we are only told, she says, that one method failed and 
was abandoned, and she contends, without any evidence, that therefore 
the other one continued indefinitely. But our accounts are only different 
versions of the same thing, like our different versions of the conversation 
which led up to the murder of Cleitus, who was only murdered once. 

3 The story about Lysander (Plut. Lys. xvm) is explicitly taken from Duris, 
a most untrustworthy author who wrote a century and a half after the 
event; and the whole story has been doubted on other grounds (Fr. Taeger, 
Hermes lxxii, 1937, p. 358 n. 4). No cult of Lysander is known, and the 
honours said to have been paid to him, even if true, are expressly classed 
by Aristotle (Rhet. 1, 5, 1361a, 27) as (human) Tina! proper to be paid to 
benefactors; on this and the cult of benefactors, see Charlesworth, op, cit. 
pp. 8 sqq. As to Clearchus, who called himself son of Zeus (not the same 
thing as a god), his townspeople humoured him because it was not safe 
to do otherwise; one might as well cite people who just called themselves 
gods, like Empedocles, or the crazy Sicilian doctor Menecrates (App. 25, 
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set aside. One is that of P. Schnabel, that proskynests was made, not to 
Alexander, but to a statue of him standing on an altar among the 
heardi-gods; it never secured acceptance, and was killed years ago. 1 
The other, that of Professor L. R. Taylor,* sprang originally from 
Schnabel’s theory, and was that, though Persians did not actually 
worship the Achaemenid king, they did worship his daimon (i.e. his 
fravashi), and that what was worshipped at Bactra was Alexander’s 
daimon. It has always seemed to me an impossible theory, and though 
Miss Taylor subsequently restated it with some modifications , 3 1 remain 
content with my original examination of it** and with Professor A. D. 
Nock’s review of her book in the same sense .5 Certainly a Parthian 
king, early in the second century b.c., possibly Phriapitius, called 
himself a god, 0e6s, on one of the ‘beardless’ coins, 6 and, since Miss 
Taylor wrote, Greek inscriptions from Susa? have shown that, towards 
the end of the first century b.c., the Parthian king Phraates IV was called 
a god by Greeks and had a daimon {fravashi). whom Greeks spoke of 
with respect; but all this is merely one of the numerous Parthian 
borrowings from the Seleucids, 8 and has no conceivable bearing on the 
Achaemenid kings or on Alexander. 

There is, however, a view which stands on a different footing. 
Wilcken in his history of Alexander said that the idea that Alexander 
was using proskynesis as a roundabout method of getting himself 
recognised as a god must be rejected altogether; what he was doing 
was trying to get Greeks, Macedonians, and Persians all on the same 
level in the interest of his policy of fusion? (which indeed he had already 
begun when he made Mazaeus satrap of Babylonia). I wish very much 
that I could believe this; it would simplify matters greatly. But 

v, p. 433). Doubtless Alexander knew that Philip’s statue had been carried 
in a procession after those of the twelve Olympians (Diod. xvi, 92, 5); 
but no one knows what that really meant, and nothing came of it. 

1 All necessary references in Tam, J.H.S. xlvih, 1928, p. 206. 

2 J.H.S. xt.vn, 1927, p. 53, and Class. Phil, xxn, 1927, p. 162. 

3 In The Divinity of the Roman Emperor, chap. 1 and App. it. 

4 Tam , J.H.S. xlviii, p. 206. 

3 Gnomon vm, 1932, p. 313. 

6 Wroth, Brit. Mus. Coins: Parthia, pp. xxix, 3, 

7 S.E.G. vu, 12, 13. 

8 So Cumont, C.R. Ae. Inscr. 1930, p. 216 [11]. It seems very obvious; 
see, however, McEwan, op. eit. p. 20 n. 134. The title on the fled? coin must 
have been taken from the neighbouring Antimachus the Euthydemid, 
Tarn, Bactria and India , p. 92; but the Euthydemids vere a Scieucid 
offshoot. 

9 Alexander der Grosse, 1931, p. 158. 
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Alexander must have known how Greeks and Macedonians regarded 
proskynesis, as indeed the careful staging of the attempt to introduce 
it shows; and if he knew this, I do not see how the scene could mean 
anything but a preparation for his recognition as a god, which, since 
Greeks, Macedonians, and Persians were all involved, would mean the 
god of his Empire. It was certainly a political matter, as Wilcken says, 
primarily in the interest of his fusion policy, but perhaps already with 
some dim idea of what was to take place later at Opis; but deification 
it must have meant, and we have to try to see what was in his mind, for 
certainly he never thought that he was either a god or the son of one. 
What made him contemplate being the god of his Empire? Certainly 
not Ammon; that was his own private matter, too serious, perhaps too 
sacred, for the public gaze, as his fury with the mutineers at Opis 
showed; besides, his relations with Ammon had nothing to do with 
divinity. Was it the fact that in Egypt he was not only king but 
god? The general opinion, with which I agree, has been that Egypt did 
not influence him at all; there is no sign of it in the tradition. Was it 
because Callisthenes, and a number of flatterers, had made him a son, 
and not merely a descendant, of Zeus? It has sometimes been thought 
that Callisthenes was responsible, as Timaeus said; 1 and as Alexander 
tolerated the flattery, might this not have been to accustom people 
beforehand to the idea of divinity? There are two reasons against this : 
one is that all the talk was directed to vanity and ostentation, so to 
speak, and could have nothing to do with any policy; the other, which 
seems conclusive, is that being a son of Zeus, which was all that 
Callisthenes had asserted, did not make anybody a god. We have to 
distinguish carefully here between what came before and what came 
after Alexander, precisely as had to be done in the matter of the 
identification of Ammon and Zeusj and, prior to Alexander, a son of 
Zeus and a god were very different things. Certainly some sons of Zeus 
by human mothers — Heracles, Dionysus, the Dioscuri — had become 
gods; but they had had to be made gods, to be raised to heaven; there 
were sons of Zeus, like Perseus, who never became gods at all. After 
Alexander, in the third century b.c. and later, there are plenty of cases 
where no distinction is drawn between being the son of a god and a god; 4 

1 Timaeus in Polyb. XII, tab: atytSa xal KEpawdv TTEpiQtvra Oviyrij q>Oaei 
SiKafcos. , .TFTSuxtvai toOtcov d>v irvyev. 

2 E.g. Timaeus, loe. eit., and the stories, true or false, from Satyrus, Heges- 
ander, and Phylarchus collected in Athenaeus vi, 250 f to 251c; also 
Philodemus rapl koXotk. in Jacoby «, 124, T. 21, Callisthenes < 5 nre 8 £ov t.6v 
’AAtfcvSpov. 
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but that is another matter. There is possibly one such case in Alex- 
ander’s lifetime, though much later than Bactra. When, at Athens 
in 324, Demades proposed that Alexander should be made a god, Qros, 1 
Demosthenes is said to have given a contemptuous assent: ‘Let him 
be the son of Zeus and of Poseidon too if he likes’; but the evidence 
for this saying is not good,* and it is clear that Demosthenes fought 
hard against the proposal^ he may have assented at the end, as being 
the lesser of two evils, but the form of words he is said to have used is 
too uncertain for deductions to be drawn from it. Naturally all the 
talk by others about his being son of Zeus has no bearing on Alex- 
ander’s own character, nor is there any reason to suppose it affected 
him any more than it affected the character or actions of Antigonus 
Gonatas that some poet once addressed him as, ‘Son of the Sun and 
god’ 1 * and got well snubbed ; and it seems an entirely insufficient 
reason for a desire to be, or a feeling that he ought to be, the god of 
his Empire. 

I attach some importance to the Romance here, i.e. Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes A', which was the origin and basis of all the versions, however 
extravagant they might grow later. It is a document put together from 
many components, of different dates and origins and not by any means 
always consistent with one another. It has been called the last debased 
version of the Cleitarchean tradition, but, as has been seen (Part I), 
there was no such tradition, and there seem to be only two traces of 
Cleitarchus in the work: Ptolemy shielding Alexander in the (Malli) 
town (ill, 4, 14) and the abominable quibble with which Alexander 
broke his word in order to secure the murderers of Darius (11, 21, 22-6); 
this is the same quibble and breach of faith which Cleitarchus ascribed 
to him over the Massaga massacre (see § E, p. 54). The Romance, A', 
has to be taken on its merits. Parts are Hellenistic: Alexander’s Testa- 
ment and the Letter to the Rhodians were known to Diodorus (xx, 
81,3), and the list of the Alexandrias can be dated to the first century b.c. 
(App. 8, 1, p. 245) j the version of Alexander’s questions to the Gymnoso- 
phists cannot be later, and might be earlier, than the second century B.c.;S 
it has long been agreed that the description of Alexandria contains 
much that is valuable j and the most famous of all the Romance stories, 

1 Athen. vi, 251 b; Ael. VM. v, 12. 

a Hypereides in Demosth. col. xxxi. Hypereides was concerned in this 
speech to put everything Demosthenes said or did in the worst light, and I 
have not much confidence in the form of words he gives. 

3 Timaeus, loc. cit. 4 Pint. Mor. 360 c. 

3 Tarn, Bactria and India , pp. 429 sq. 
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though it does not occur in A', was evidently known in the middle of 
the third century b.c , 1 

To get at the kernel of A' one must strip off many detachable com- 
ponents — the metrical prophecies, the pointless stories of Alexander’s 
visits in disguise to the camp of Darius and to Candace, the marvels 
which fill the long letter to Aristotle (the only marvels in the work), 
the Testament, and those letters which exhibit a scheme, making 
Alexander call himself son of Philip and Olympias up to Darius’ death 
and son of Ammon and Olympias after it. This leaves a kernel which, 
setting aside the fanciful itinerary and battles, contains a good deal that 
is of interest — items that may be old and good, and occasionally even 
serious history; for example, it gives very clearly the fact that Craterus 
was sent to take Antipater’s place (hi, 31, 1). But what concerns me 
here is the matter of deification. As Alexander really became a god for 
certain people in 324 B.c., one would expect the Romance, of all works, 
to treat him as divine; but the main thread of the narrative does exacdy 
the opposite. 1 It has already been seen how the narrative got over the 
Egyptian double paternity by making Alexander a son of Nectanebo 
masquerading as Ammon (though the double paternity does crop up in 
a letter);3 and thenceforth Alexander lays stress throughout on the fact 
that he is only a mortal man (usually Oviyrdy, once <p 0 apT 6 s), a fact of 
which Delphi also reminds him; 4 and near the end he prays to Zeus that 
he may live to finish his work, ‘ but if thou hast decreed that I shall die, 
then receive me too, a mortal, as a third (mortal) ’,5 which the text 
explains to mean that, as Dionysus and Heracles were among the gods 
for their works, so he too thought himself worthy, for his works, to 

share the home of the gods after death. 6 But there is more than this: 

• 

1 In Teles irspl irsvias (O. Hense, Teletis reliquiae *, p. 33 = Stobaeus, ed. 
Hense, v, 33, 31, p. 816) occurs the phrase (p. 43), eItcx, g&s ’AAggavSpos, 
dOducrros yn/taSai. This has nothing to do with deification, as is shown by 
the words following, el Si kcc! toOtov t^x 01 , Ivct Zeus yiviyrai im- 
Ovnn'jasi; it can only mean therefore that Alexander’s journey to the Well 
of Life at the world’s end in search of immortality was known c. 240 b.c., 
and if, as is probable, Teles here be Bion, the story was known as early as 
the second quarter of the third century. 

2 He is never a god, but occasionally calls himself son of Ammon: i.e. in 
two letters in die Testament, and once in the narrative, 1, 30, 4. I have 
remarked that the work is not consistent; alongside the terrible story of 
Darius’ murderers (above), we get cases of almost quixotic chivalry. 

3 In a letter to the Tyrians, 1, 35, 5, he calls himself son of Ammon and of 

Philip. 4 i, 45, 3. That it is Delphi, see App. 21, p. 341 n. 5. 

j in, 30, 15, Efyou xipi Tptrov 6 vto 0vt|t6v. 

6 lb, 1 6, &§iov toIs 0eoTy ouvetmov ys»fo0oci. 
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in a perfectly serious passage — would that we knew whence it came — 
the writer makes Alexander refuse an offer of deification, and on very 
peculiar grounds. Rhodogune and Stateira in a letter address him as 
tcdSeos, and offer to get the gods of Persia to make him a cruvQpovos 
of Zeus; 1 Alexander refuses their offer of deification, saying: ‘I decline 
these divine honours; for I was born a mortal subject to death and 
I must beware of such things, since they endanger the soul.’* Now the 
historian Timaeus, in the third century, had written of Callisthenes 
that he deserved what he got, for he had made of a man a god and had 
done all in his power to destroy Alexander’s soulp and here the 
Romance writer makes Alexander refuse deification on the ground that 
it would endanger his soul. The reference to Timaeus is plain enough, 
and the other parallels in language between the two passages are so 
close 1 * as to leave no doubt that the Romance writer wrote with 
Timaeus’ book unrolled before him; and what he is really doing is 
commenting on Timaeus and saying : ' Callisthenes did not succeed in 
doing anything of the sort.’ I do not want to press this further than 
I ought; but it shows, at the very least, that one man in antiquity, with 
a good knowledge of Timaeus and presumably therefore of other 
historians also, did not believe that Callisthenes’ attempt to make 
Alexander son of Zeus had anything to do with the historical fact of 
Alexander’s deification. 

It seems then that anything we have met with so far — Ammon, 
Callisthenes, Alexander’s entourage — is quite insufficient to account 
for the fact that at Bactra he thought of becoming the god of his Empire 
as a help to carrying out his policy of fusion, not to mention the fact 
that in 324 he was deified by and for certain people at his own request. 
Something else then has to be sought which put the idea of deification 
firmly into his head; and there can be little doubt what it was. Isocrates 
had written to Philip that if he conquered the king of Persia nothing 
would be left for him but to become a god ;5 and Alexander, who had 
not only read Isocrates’ Philippas 6 but was following his advice in 

1 11, 22, 9 sq. 

2 11, 22, 12. TTapaiToOpai t&s icjoSiou; tiu&S' tyw yotp 4 v 6 pa>nos q> 0 apT 6 s 
yeytvripai Kcrt e&AafJoi/pai t6 toioOtov kIvBwov ytip cpipct t6v irspl ^uyfls- 

3 Ap, Polyb. xn, 12b: 8i6(ji0apK6Ta Tf|v Jxsivov qiuyfiv ko 0‘ 6aov o!6; t’ fjv. 

4 See my comparison of the two passages on p. 7 of Mr M. P. Charlesworth’s 
article 'The Refusal of Divine Honours’, Papers of the Brit. School at 
Rome t xv, 1939, p. 1, with his remarks. 

5 Isoc. Ep. 3. 

6 Benno von Hagen, Philol. lxvii, 113; Wilcken, 1928, p. 578 [f] n. 3, 
‘grilndlich gekannt’. 
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another matter, 1 could not fail to have known of this. That is one 
thing; the other is Aristotle’s famous remark about the 6s6s 4 v 
dvQpdnrois, the ‘god among men’. This will have to be considered; 
but first I want to emphasise that both Isocrates and Aristotle were 
referring to politics, and nothing but politics; in each case godship is 
only the end of a chain of political events or ideas. And the scene at 
Bactra had a political purpose: indeed one might even say that all the 
innumerable deifications of Hellenistic kings later had a political 
purpose too. 

I mm to Aristotle. It has long been supposed that when he spoke 
of ‘a god among men’ he had Alexander in mind; but this has been 
denied by Dr Ehrenberg in a long and interesting study,* and I must 
give my reasons for not accepting his view. Aristotle, in the passage 
in question in the Politics, has been speaking of that form of State in 
which the ‘best’ men bear rule. Is then, he asks , 3 the lawgiver to make 
laws to suit the best men or the majority? Perhaps, he says, he should 
consider the interests of all the citizens; for rulers and ruled are all 
alike citizens. But if (he continues, 1284 a 3) there be a single man, or 
more than one man, who shall so surpass the rest of the citizens in 
excellence and political capacity that no comparison would be possible, 
such cannot merely be a part of the State, for it would be unjust to 
them to put them on an equality with those they so surpass, ‘for such 
a man would truly be as a god among men’ (note the change from 
plural to singular). * Whence it follows that concerning them there is no 
law; for they themselves are law.’ 4 Ehrenberg’s argument, p. 74, is 
that the phrase ‘ god among men’ is applied to the qualified Few no less 
than to the qualified One; the passage deals with two forms of con- 
stitution, not only monarchy but aristocracy as well. This is true of the 
passage generally; but actually, for the phrase ‘god among men’, 
Aristotle makes a sudden change from the plural to the singular, as 
though he were not calling the Few ‘gods among men’, and then 
returns to the plural again; this must mean something, and as Aristotle 

x Phil. 106, Isocrates advised Philip to build cities in Asia and settle in them 
the homeless mercenary population. Alexander did. 

2 V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks, ch. in. 

3 Politics, hi, 13, 1283 b 37. 

4 ASiKijcovToa yip d^ioOprvoi t<£v Taeov, fivioot toctoOtov koct* dperfiv 
6vtss xal Tfiv iroAvTiKfiw SCrvapiv doa-rrcp yip 6s6s 4 v ivSpdnrois slxis elvai 
liv ToiouTov. 60 ev SfjAov . . .xcrri 54 t«v toioOtwv qOk fan vipos. airrol 
yip slot vdpoj. The phrase ‘a god among men’, or something equivalent, 
is older than Aristotle (Ehrenberg, p. 73 n. 1), but this seems to me im- 
material; you can apply a known phrase to a particular individual. 
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could so easily have written to ii% Totoihous for r6v Totoinrov had he 
wished, it is fair to suppose that he did not wish, i.e. that he had some 
individual man in mind. 1 To continue with his text. Aristocracy is 
dropped almost at once, and with 12841)35 there begins the discussion 
of monarchy alone, which is introduced (1284b 30) by a repetition of 
the ‘god among men’ idea; Aristotle starts afresh by asking what is to 
be done with the man of surpassing excellence, and answers his question 
by saying: ‘ One cannot rule over such a one, for that would resemble 
a claim to rule over Zeus’; the only way is for every one to obey him 
gladly as king. In one place, then, the man of surpassing excellence is 
spoken of as being ‘as a god’ and in the other is compared to Zeus; it 
comes to the same thing, and in the second passage aristocracy (the 
Few) has been left behind and is not mentioned. It seems to me im- 
possible therefore to accept Ehrenberg’s conclusion, which is (pp. 74, 
8 1 sqq.), not merely that we are under no necessity to connect Aristotle’s 
idea of kingship with Alexander, but that it is not permissible to do so; 
it is certainly permissible enough, but the necessity I leave for the 
moment. Indeed I am not sure that there is not a very different reason 
which would invalidate Ehrenberg’s argument from aristocracy. We 
have seen that Alexander contemplated that Ammon’s favours might be 
extended to any of ‘ the best’ (i.e., other men), though the man he had 
in mind was, of course, himself; even so Aristotle speaks of ' the best’ in 
the plural, but makes the actual statement about being as a god in the 
singular, t6v toioutov; he therefore, like Alexander, may be supposed 
to have had a certain individual in mind, and if so there can be no doubt 
who that individual was. 

Before I go on I may draw attention to a very strange passage a 
little further on in Aristotle. In 1286 a 30 sqq. he says that the populace 
(SyAos) is apt to judge more rightly than a single man; for the single 
man may be mastered by anger (i.e. lose control of himself) and so go 
wrong, but all the populace will not be mastered by anger at the same 
time. As the falsehood of this last statement is palpable — he had only 
to recollect the temper of the Athenian populace over the mutilation 
of the Hermae and in the matter of the generals after Arginusae, to go 
no further into crowd psychology — he must have had in mind some 
overmastering example of a single ruler (i.e. a king) losing his self- 
control; and I suggest that it is an obvious reference to the supreme 
instance of loss of self-control in the world he knew, Alexander’s 

1 It could, of course, be said that it is only a generic singular; but my feeling 
is that such a use would be strange in a passage where everything else both 
before and after it is in the plural. 
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murder of Cleitus. That would mean that when writing this part of 
the Politics he had Alexander in his mind. 

Now there happens to be external evidence as to what Aristotle 
meant by the ‘god among men’, which Ehrenberg did not consider; 

I do not know if any one else has, but I have not met it. It occurs in 
the -rrepl pcKnXsIas of Diotogenes the ‘Pythagorean’. 1 I have con- 
sidered the date of Diotogenes elsewhere; 2 it cannot be later than 
shortly after the death of Demetrius the Besieger, and the language 
shows that it is almost bound to be earlier, during Demetrius’ hey-day; 
that is, it belongs to the generation after Aristotle. In the passage in 
question, Diotogenes is arguing that as God is to the universe, so is 
the king to the State; the king (like God) need render no account to 
anybody, 'and since he himself is animate law, he has been figured as a 
god among men ’.3 This is an unmistakable reference to the 0 e 6 s £v 
dvQpdmois passage in Aristode which I have been considering, 4 and 
shows that Diotogenes interpreted the ‘god among men’ as a reference 
to a king; and in Aristode’s lifetime there was only one king possible, 
Alexander. I do not say that Diotogenes’ interpretation is absolutely 
conclusive; but it is so early that it must carry great weight, and I see 
no reason to doubt it. I cannot therefore accept Ehrenberg’s contention 
that it is not necessary to suppose that Aristotle had Alexander in mind; 
the several reasons I have given seem to show clearly enough that he had. 

Alexander then could have got from Aristotle the idea that the one 
man of surpassing excellence, when he arrived, would necessarily be 
as a god among men; and as he certainly had no doubt of the identity 
of that man, the only question would be if he knew Aristotle’s idea. 

1 do not see much room for doubt. I am not considering the question 
of the date of the Politics, because it seems to me obvious that whatever 
ideas Alexander got from his tutor Aristotle were got, not from 
Aristotle’s books, but from Aristotle himself during the three years of 
their association at Mieza. It is, for example, simple fact (see § B) that 

t Stobaeus tv, 7, 61 (p. 163 Hense). 

2 Tam, ‘Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind’, Proc . Brit. 
Acad. 1933, p. 152 [32] n. 33; see post, App. 25, in, p. 410 n. 1. 

3 Stobaeus ib. p. 265, 6 61 pauiAsOs dpx&v tyccv dwrr eOOuvov, xal aCrris 6v 
vipo; gpvpuxos, 6s6s tv AvSpdiiTois TTapcarxau&TKrrai. This last word seems 
to be a &ira§ tayiiisvov. 

4 Because in Diotogenes, as in Aristotle, the person to whom the phrase is 
applied is himself ‘law’, which precludes the idea that Diotogenes is 
referring to some earlier case of the use of the phrase 6e6? tv dtvSpcinrrots; 
indeed one has only to look up Ehrenberg’s instances (p. 73 n. 1) to see the 
impossibility. 
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■when Alexander reached the Caspian, and when later he reached India, 
he had Aristotle’s geography in his head; hut, with his known interest 
in Asia from boyhood (Plut. Alex, v), he did not get that geography, 
as we have to do, from reading the Meteorologica and the (original of 
the) Liber de inundacione Nili. It is in fact recorded that at Mieza he did 
learn Aristotle’s views on politics and ethics, 1 and if Aristotle talked to 
him about politics at all, kingship was not a thing that he could possibly 
have omitted;’ it was the most obvious of all subjects in which to 
instruct Philip’s heir. Alexander was i<S before he left Mieza; and, apart 
from his unusual ability, the training of a prince has to begin earlier 
than that. 

Alexander then, long before his visit to Siwah, long before the 
activities of Callisthenes, had learnt from the two chief political 
thinkers of his youth, Isocrates and Aristotle, something which looked 
like the necessary deification of the man who stood out above all others 
(Aristotle) or was conqueror and ruler of Asia (Isocrates); the latter he 
in fact was when at Bactra, and pretty obviously the former also. But 
the point is that he got this solely as a political idea from political 
thinkers; it had nothing in any way to do with religion. Just as, 
probably, he never thought of not invading Persia, that being his in- 
escapable heritage from Philip, so perhaps he never thought of not 
becoming a god when the conquest was completed; Isocrates and 
Aristotle had appeared to him to treat it as the natural and inevitable 
thing. At Bactra, in the interests of his own policy of fusion, he made 
a preliminary attempt at becoming the god of his Empire; it failed 
completely. He had, as he was to show at the Beas, a strong sense of 
what was possible and what was not, and he at once dropped the idea 
of becoming the god of his Empire for good and all and ever; nothing 
more is ever heard of it. The policy of fusion had to get along without it. 

t Plut. Alex, vii, ’Eoiks ’AW§av8pos (at Mieza) oil u6vov tov f|0tx6v xal 
ttoAitikov TrapaXafSelv X6yov. It was inevitable even without express 
testimony. It does not of course mean the books known as the Ethics 
and the Politics. The further reference to Alexander learning ‘esoteric 
doctrines’ which Aristotle published later is on a different footing and need 
not be discussed here. If modern views of Aristotle’s development be 
correct, it could hardly (if true) refer to die Metaphysics ; but it may be 
permissible to wonder if the kind of religious mysticism which has been 
deduced concerning the lost rapl <pitocra<p(as (J. Bidez, Un singulier 
naufrage littlraire dans l’ antiquity, 1943, pp. 32-54) may have influenced 
Alexander’s ideas of his relationship with Ammon. 

2 So W. S. Ferguson, Greek Imperialism , p. 122 : Aristotle must have talked 
to Alexander about his political theories and the ‘god among men’. 
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In 324, at Susa, Alexander was faced by a new problem. In old Greece 
there was a mass of exiles from every city, many of them democrats 
exiled by Antipater or his governments. Some had taken service as 
mercenaries with Alexander’s satraps while he was in India; when he 
made the satraps disband their private armies, they had returned to 
Greece with their arms and without occupation. The position in that 
overcrowded country had become difficult; at best the exiles were a 
focus for every kind of discontent, at worst a possible menace. Alexander 
saw that, if he were to have the peace in his world (not merely in his 
Empire, for Greece was not in his Empire) which soon after he was to 
pray for at Opis, the exiles must be restored to their cities and their 
cities must receive them. But his difficulty was that the cities were those 
of the League of Corinth, and as its President he had sworn to the 
Covenant of the League, which forbade him to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the cities; yet it was very necessary to interfere. In these 
circumstances he issued to the cities of the League 1 a decree ordering 
them to receive back their exiles (which he had no constitutional 
power to issue) and also a request for his own deification (which 
probably came first); for the Covenant bound Alexander the king 
but did not, and would not, bind Alexander the god, and he could 
therefore set it aside without losing his self-respect. To us this may 
seem a quibble, but no one can say it was a quibble to him, or that his 
careful observance throughout life of the outer forms of religion meant 
that they were nothing to him but forms. It has been objected that 
deification did not actually give him any new powers, but that is not 
the point; he had all the power he wanted, but he had not the right to 
use it; and to be a god gave him a juridical standing in the cities which 
he could not otherwise have got, for there was no place for a king in 
the constitution of a Greek city. The cities of the League granted his 
request and deified him,* thereby (in form) condoning his breach of 
the Covenant; for while Alexander was thinking of a way of escape 

1 To the cities of the League only, for Antipater was to be executant, 
Diod. xvin, 8, 4, and he had no authority on the mainland of Asia; see 
App. 7> i) P' 202 n. 4. The Greek cities of Asia Minor, who were not in the 
League (App. 7, 11), were not affected. See p. 371 n. 2 post, 

2 The story that at Athens he became a particular god, Dionysus, has long 
been exploded; see A. D. Nock, ‘Notes on ruler-cult I-IV’, JJi.S. xlviii, 
1928, p. 21. Some had rejected it before, e.g. Ed. Meyer, Rhine Schriften, 
x, 1910, p. 331; P. Perdrizet, R.E.A. xii, 1910, p. 227 n. < 5 . There was a good 
deal of difference between becoming a god and becoming a particular god. 
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from the Covenant which bound him, the cities and States of the 
League were thinking primarily of the exiles decree, which hit some of 
them hard, notably Athens and Aetolia, and was disturbing to them 
all; and they were hoping to appease Alexander by granting his request 
for deification, which by comparison seemed to them of little importance. 
Calling him a god did not mean that they were going to worship him; 
no cult of him was set up anywhere, and in fact there is no sign that, 
Egypt apart, anybody ever did worship him till after his death; the 
first known case is that of Eumenes and his Macedonian troops in the 
Alexander-tent. His request for deification, then, was a limited political 
measure for a purely political purpose, and nothing else. It is well known 
that some scholars have long believed this, 1 while others have strenu- 
ously denied it; I trust that what I have written in this study will show 
that the view which I follow is not only true but inevitable. His 
deification showed that he meant to stand above parties and factions, 
for many of the exiles, banished by Antipater or by the governments 
he supported, were. Macedonia’s enemies; it also showed that he had 
no intention of adopting Aristotle’s view that such as he were above the 
law and that he could break the Covenant of the League at his pleasure. 
That his deification was purely political seems to be further supported 
by two facts: one is that he never put his own head on his coinage, as 
he must have done had he been a god in the sense in which many of the 
kings who followed him were gods; and the other is that his request for 
deification did not (so far as is known) extend to the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor, who were his free allies and who were not members of the 
League of Corinth.* There may have been no exiles problem there; but 
had there been he could have settled it without being their god, for he 
was not bound to them by any covenant which forbade him to interfere 
in their internal affairs. His deification, therefore, in 324 b.c., like his 
preliminary attempt at Bactra, was entirely a political matter, but this 
time limited to the cities of the League of Corinth; and it only remains 
to consider two modern objections to this view. 

1 Ed. Meyer, Kleine Sckriften, 1, pp. 283 sqq., 312, 331; W. S. Ferguson, 
Amer. Hist, Rev. 1912, p. 32; Greek Imperialism, 1913, pp. 147 sqq.; 
C.A.H. vn, 15. 

2 See App. 7, 11. Wilcken, who so long championed the view that they were 
in the League of Corinth, finally abandoned it, 1938, p. 302 [7] n. 5, 
and in doing so he left it open (ib.) whether Alexander’s request for 
deification was directed to them also or not. It seems certain that it was 
not; there is no evidence that the request was sent to any mainland city 
of Asia Minor, and the reason against it given p. 370 n. 1 ante should be 
conclusive; also no mainland city took any part in the Laotian war. 
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Professor Berve’s pupil A. Heuss has put forward the view, 1 if I 
understand him rightly, that a political Herrschaft — say kingship — 
was always compounded of two independent elements, a political and 
a religious, and that you cannot abolish the religious element and make 
the political element do the work of both. He said there was warrant 
enough for this view in history, but did not say what it was; as I under- 
stand the matter, one need go no further than the Macedonian and 
Epirote monarchies to see that Heuss’ view is untenable, and that there 
were plenty of kings whose kingship had no religious element; indeed 
I doubt if one could find any king in Alexander’s day and in his sphere 
whose kingship had any religious element, putting aside Egypt and the 
little priest-kings of Asia Minor. Heuss makes a point that the deified 
kings (he includes Alexander) never mention their divine powers in 
their letters to the cities, where one would expect it. Why one should 
expect it I cannot imagine, seeing that they never mention their 
temporal powers either, any more than is ever done by kings or 
presidents to-day. 

The other objection is one made in 1931 by Wilcken in his Alexander 
der Grosse. After discarding offhand the view that Alexander’s deifica- 
tion in 324 was a political measure (though he had taken the scene at 
Bactra to be a political measure) he said (p. 201) that both the decree 
for the recall of the exiles and Alexander’s request to the Greek cities 
of the League for deification had their roots in Alexander’s psychology, 
and that that psychology was not only an outcome of his amazing 
success but was connected with, or conditioned by, his desire and plans 
for world-dominion; for he had been conscious for years that he was 
the son of Zeus-Ammon (p. x 9 8) and history will go wrong if it neglects 
this inner religious experience. I trust I have given full weight to 
Alexander’s inner religious experience (Ammon), fuller, possibly, than, 
even if not quite in the same way as, my predecessors; but this can have 
nothing to do with his deification in 324. There are several things to be 
said about Wilcken’s view; the first and most obvious is that he has 
refuted it himself by his repeated statement that, as was indeed the fact, 
Alexander’s request for deification in 324 was confined to the Greek 
cities of the League of Corinth, who were not even his subjects; what 
has that to do with the psychology of world-rule? The second is that, 
before it is possible to talk of Alexander’s plans for world-dominion, 
some one has got to refute my demonstration (App. 24), based on 
evidence, that his supposed plans in that behalf are a late invention; 


1 Stadt und Herrscher des Hellenismus , Klio, Beiheft xxvi, 1937, pp. 188 sq. 
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this has never been done, and I greatly doubt if it can be. As to 
Alexander’s psychology in the matter of deification, I should be sorry 
to claim exact knowledge; but I have been considering it throughout 
this study, and as there is no reputable evidence that he ever called 
himself the son of any god, let alone a god, or that he even alluded to 
the descent of his line from Zeus, it is only fair to suppose that he did 
not believe that he was a god or even the son of one; and if those about 
him called him a son of Zeus, or even intimated that he ought to be a 
god, that has no bearing on his own thoughts or beliefs. Wilcken made 
one other point: his deification in 324 cannot have been political, or the 
Greek cities would never have granted it in the casual way they did. 
Certainly the cities did not take it to be a political move; but the only 
sign of casualness, I think, is the contemptuous remark attributed to 
Demosthenes, which is none loo certain (p. 363 n. 2). I have already 
explained why the cities granted deification; but, quite apart from that, 
no city could afford to refuse. There was a great struggle at Athens 
over the proposal, but Demosthenes finally gave in, and those who 
desired appeasement and peace carried the day; Sparta, bled white at 
Megalopolis, was helpless; and probably most of the cities, great and 
small, acted as they did largely through fear of Alexander, for the 
moment that that fear was removed by his death they tore up the 
Covenant of the League of Corinth and started war against Macedonia, 
led by Athens, who punished Demades for having moved the proposal 
that Alexander should be a god. 1 


NOTE ON MOUNT CLIMAX (p.357) 

In Arrian I, 2 6, r Alexander’s safe passage is called oCik avev tou Belov; in 
Strabo xiv, 3, 9 (666) it is said to have been due to Tiixb* There has been 
needless argument as to which version is due to Ptolemy and which to 
Aristobulus (on this see E. Mederer, Die Alexanderlegenden, p. 2 n. 3; 
Komemann, Ptolemaios I, p. 108). Arrian is certainly from Ptolemy, his 
main source, for Ptolemy mentions Alexander’s divine guidance elsewhere, 
for example, the two snakes on the way to Ammon (Vol. I, p. 43 n. 2), 
and both instances alike rest on quite ordinary events; travellers in the 
desert, we are told, often see snakes gliding away before them, and the 
natives regularly used (Strabo, xpwvtai) the short cut by the beach at Climax, 
and could have told Alexander when the water was safe for wading. Equally 
the factual part of Strabo’s account must be from Aristobulus, whom he 
uses so freely (see § D). But Aristobulus never uses T 0 x r )> that is Strabo’s 
own insertion. Plutarch (Alex, xvn) has managed to combine both views, 
0 el<y Ttvt tOxij; none of the later notices, fully given by Mederer, add anything. 

I Athen. vi, 25 ib; Aelian, V.H. v, 12. 
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What brought the matter into prominence was simply Callisthenes’ story 
(fr. 31) of the sea making proskynesis to Alexander, i.e. recognising him as 
divine, the point being, not what Alexander did, but what the sea did. 
Mederer’s statement that the incident belongs to a well-known Wundertypus 
is not in point here, for in all his instances but one the water itself does 
nothing; the Red Sea was not making proskynesis to Moses, or the Jordan 
recognising Joshua as its lord; the only real parallel is the Euphrates recog- 
nising Cyrus as its future king Qien.Anal. 1,4, 18), which I gave in C.A.H. vi. 
I have not met anywhere with the thing I want, a good modern account of 
the coast and of what the sea actually does, and it has not been possible for 
me to make a proper search. That in shallow waters the wind will play tricks 
with the tide is, I suppose, a commonplace; I have seen it myself quite 
appreciably delay or accelerate the tide in the upper Cromarty Firth. But 
the Mediterranean is almost tideless, and our sources do not refer to a tide. 


23 . THE EMBASSIES TO BABYLON 

Every embassy naturally appeared in the Journal , and the only ones 
at Babylon from foreign States or peoples which can be relied on are 
the four given by Arrian vii, 15,4, from Ptolemy — Libyans, Bruttians, 
Lucanians, Tyrrhenians — for all of which, unless perhaps the Tyr- 
rhenians, good reasons are apparent. A priori , one might have expected 
an embassy from Carthage, but Arrian gives it only as a Adyos, which 
means that it was not in Ptolemy and therefore not in the Journal ; for 
if Ptolemy gave the embassies at all, he could not have given the un- 
important ones and omitted the important one, which moreover might 
have been very material to himself as king of Egypt. What have here to 
be considered are the embassies given by our extant writers (other 
than Ptolemy-Arrian). They have of course been attributed to Clei- 
tarchus; in fact, they are not only a fabrication but a very late one. 

We possess three lists: a Adyos in Arrian vn, 15, 4-5 ; Diodorus xvn, 
1 13, 2 sqq.-, Justin xn, 13, 1 ; it is to be regretted that Curtius’ list is 
lost. Arrian’s Adyos gives Carthage, Ethiopians, European Scythians, 
and Celts and Iberians who came to ask for friendship; this, it says, was 
the first time that their names, i.e. Celts and Iberians, had been known 
to Greeks and Macedonians. (As regards Celts, this is of course 
untrue.) Justin gives Carthage and the other African states ( 'civitates ), 
also the states of the Spaniards ( Hispaniarum ), of Gaul {Gallia), of 
Sidly, of Sardinia, and some ( nonnullas ) states of Italy. Diodorus gives 
the races ( 40 vco v) and cities and dynasts of Asia, and many of those of 
Europe and Libya (Africa): from Libya, the Carthaginians, Liby- 
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Phoenicians, and all the dwellers along the coast as far as the Pillars of 
Heracles; from Europe, the Greek cities and the Macedonians (Moks- 
Sdvss), the Illyrians and most of the dwellers along the Adriatic, the 
Thracian tribes and the Galatae who dwelt near them (TrAqcFioxcbpwv) 
and whose race (or tribe, y 4 vos) then first became known to the 
Greeks. I will omit for a moment what follows in Diodorus, and will 
consider diese names. The Celts of Arrian’s A6yos and the Galatae of 
Diodorus have the same rubric, ‘unknown to Greeks heretofore’; 
they therefore have a common source and are the same people. But the 
Celts of Arrian’s Aoyo; are closely coupled with the Iberians (Spaniards), 
and Justin couples the Spaniards with Gallia (Gaul); it follows that all 
three lists are interconnected, and are therefore presumably taken from, 
or are portions of, one and the same original list, though in the versions 
we have there may be additions or omissions or mistakes. It follows 
further that Diodorus’ Galatae, who have played such a part in dis- 
cussions of the date of Cleitarchus, have nothing to do with that 
author or his date, but are simply Gallia, Gaul; they are not the Celts 
of the Danube whom Alexander had met, irAr|crtoxcbpwv being merely 
an erroneous insertion of Diodorus’ own, and they are not the Galatians 
of Asia Minor; die fact that the other two lists couple the Celts or 
Gallia with the Spaniards is conclusive. No such country as Gaul (or 
Spain either) existed in Alexander’s day, or for long after; the name is 
very late (first century u.c.). Another name that is very late indeed is 
Diodorus’ Moke86v£S- The Macedonians in 323 B.c. could not have 
sent an embassy to their own king, even had they wished to, for they 
had no way of doing it; they had no means of corporate expression 1 2 
except through Alexander himself, who was the Macedonian State. 
Diodorus’ statement must belong to a time when the real situation in 
Macedonia had been forgotten, that is, to a time a good deal later 
than the end of Macedonian independence in 168 b.c. What Justin’s 
Sardinia is supposed to mean I do not know. No time is known when 
there was a Sardinian civitas ; in Alexander’s day the island was a 
Carthaginian possession. Sardinia may have replaced some other 
name,* or may have come in from some version of the supposed plan 
for the conquest of the Mediterranean which named the island. Finally, 
Diodorus’ expression tmv dnrd Tfjs ’Adas eSvcov kocI TrdAscov Sti 54 

1 The power of the army, i.e. the people under arms, to judge in trials for 
treason or murder does not bear on this; the army had no voice in foreign 
politics, or in any political matter except choosing, or confirming, a new 
king when the throne was vacant. 

2 As e.g. Kdpvos (Corsica) has in Diod. xvm, 4, 5. 
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Suvocotcov ttoAAoi is the well-known formula for the Seleucid Empire, 1 
much later than Alexander. 

The document which gave the embassies here discussed was then a 
very late one, and two things show what it was. While Arrian’s Adyoj 
and Justin relate to Europe and Africa alone, Diodorus’ fuller 
account brings in Asia also, and his mention of all three continents 
shows that, as he says, the whole olicoupfvr) is meant;* in fact, this is 
tacitly assumed also by Arrian’s A6yos and by Justin, for both state 
that the embassies made Alexander seem to be lord of the whole earths 
(for the reason see below); that is to say, the original document was 
composed for this purpose. The second thing is that Diodorus and 
Justin agree that the original document included all the states or 
peoples of North Africa, Diodorus adding ‘as far as the Pillars’, while 
Arrian’s Aoyos and Justin agree that it included Spain and Gaul; it 
follows that these embassies are connected with Alexander’s supposed 
plan (see App. 24) to conquer the coast of North Africa as far as the 
Pillars, and Spain and Gaul also. The two documents, then, the 
Embassies and the full final version of the Plans, belong to the same 
period, a period when those who composed them no longer knew 
enough about Alexander’s own day to avoid a number of anachronisms. 
One thing, however, is clear: whoever put the Embassies document 
together knew nothing about the alleged embassy from Rome to 
Alexander. The Plans and the Embassies were invented, undoubtedly 
in the first century b.c., simply for the honour and glory of Alexander 
(see App. 24, p. 393), but the embassy from Rome and Alexander’s 
prophecy (the two cannot be disconnected) were invented somewhat 
later, to glorify Rome rather than the Macedonian king; the only 
terminus ante quern for this story is that one writer who gave it, Aristos 
(he was not likely to have been the original inventor), was earlier than 
Strabo.4 If I were compelled to .define dates more closely, I should 
connect the Plans and Embassies with the age of Pompey and Caesar, 
when Alexander had become the fashion, and the Roman embassy with 
Octavian’s final victory terra marique (§ C, pp. 24 sq.). This cannot be 
very far wrong, and indeed as regards the Embassies there is something 

1 O.G.I.S. 229, L 12. 

2 Diod. xvil, 113, i, if Am&crris oyE86v -iffr oiKov/pfvns fixov upfo-peis. 

3 Arr. vn, 15, 5, Kctl t 6 tb u&Aicttcc ccut 6 v tb ccirrtp ’AAd^ovSpov xort toTs &u<p’ 
airtbv <p<svijvoci y% -re dnrAcrns k«I GoAdnot)? xdpiov. Justin xu, 13, 2, ‘ut 
cunctae gentes vejut destinato sibi regi adularentur’; 13, 3, ‘velut con- 
ventum terrarum orbis acturo’. 

4 This story and its date have been discussed at length in § C, pp. 21-4. 
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very like proof. For Arrian’s Aoyos gives as the reason for Alexander 
seeming to be lord of the world that the states who sent embassies 
entrusted to him the task of settling their differences one with another; 
this is what Pompey actually did, 1 and of course Alexander must do 
no less than the Roman had done. 

I come now to the part of Diodorus’ account which I deferred con- 
sidering. After his list of embassies he goes on to say how Alexander 
dealt with them, and what he has to say relates not to the foreign 
embassies, but exclusively to those from Greek cities ; this comes from 
some good source (post) and is doubtless true, for it is certain that 
many Greek cities did send envoys to Alexander at Babylon (Arr. vii, 
23, 2). Diodorus says that Alexander had a list of the envoys and 
divided them into five classes: those who came about sacred things, 
those who brought gifts, those who came about boundary disputes, 
those who came about tSicomd, which probably means special 
questions of some kind (not ‘internal affairs', which would be briudoia 
and which were not Alexander’s business), and those who objected to 
the return of the exiles (as it is known for example that Athens did 
about Samos and Aetolia about Oeniadae). All this is plain sense. 
Alexander first interviewed the envoys who came about sacred things; 
the description given is Eleans, men from Ammon (’Auucovieuctiv), 
Delphians, Corinthians, and then Epidaurians and others. It is obvious 
that in the original die first four names must have represented those 
who conducted the four Panhellenic festivals; Olympia, Pythia, 
Isthmia are explicit, but the word that should have represented the 
fourth festival, the Nemea, (presumably ’Apyslois), has fallen out and 
been replaced by ’Aupgovieuctiv, who can have no place in a section 
professedly dealing with Greek cities. How the word has come to 
replace ’Apyelois in Diodorus’ text cknnot be said; but our texts 
contain odier replacements of the sort quite as extraordinary and in- 
explicable* and I must leave it at that. I may mention, however, that 
the reason of the four Panhellenic festivals being given was this. The 
auuEBpiov of Demetrius’ revived League of Corinth of 303 was to 
hold its meetings in peace-time at the four Panhellenic festivals .3 It 
has long been supposed that the League of Philip and Alexander did 
the same, though it is not actually recorded. 1 * Diodorus here shows 

1 Plut. Pomp, xxxix. 

2 For some certain instances see App. 21, p. 341 n. 5. 

3 S.E.G. 1, 75 11, 1 . 18: of > &v ol oTEcpcwlTcu dycSvs; d[y]«vTOi. 

4 Originally suggested by Droysen; see Kaeist’s discussion, Rh. Mus. lii, 

1897, pp. 526-9. The discovery of S.E.G. 1, 75 enormously increased the 

probability. 
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that Alexander’s League of Corinth did so hold its meetings and was 
doing so up to (just before) his death. 

Diodorus, then, has run two things together, the document already 
considered which gave the fictitious embassies, and a detailed and 
perfectly straightforward account of the embassies to Babylon from 
the Greek cities, not given elsewhere, which has nothing to do with 
the document aforesaid; it is part of Diodorus’ own narrative. That 
narrative, we have seen (§ F, pp. 71, 75, and passim ), was (after 
Gaugamela) based primarily on Aristobulus, with an admixture of 
Cleitarchus, but no use of Cleitarchus can be detected later than the 
Bacchic rout in Carmania, and much of the subsequent narrative has 
been shown to be from Aristobulus beyond question (§ F, pp. 77 sq.). 
There is little doubt therefore that Aristobulus was the source of 
Diodorus’ valuable account of the Greek embassies and their division 
into classes by Alexander, which in turn throws some light on his 
capacity for detail. 


24 . ALEXANDER’S SUPPOSED PLANS AND 
THE ‘WORLD-KINGDOM’ 

The question is whether these plans are Alexander’s, or a late forgery. 
They are given in Diodorus xviii, 4, 2-5, and one of them has for 
some time been the sole support for the German belief in Alexander’s 
‘ world-kingdom', which means his alleged desire for world-conquest; 
for Ammon’s supposed promise 1 to him of the dominion of the earth 
is now well known to be merely an age-old formula, a promise made 
by Amon-Re to every Pharaoh, the small with the great, and a phrase 
which echoed on meaninglessly under the Ptolemies.* In a paper 
written in 19213 I discussed at length the setting of Diodorus’ story; 
it will suffice to give it here very briefly before considering the plans 
themselves. 

1 It is supposed to have been one of the responses of the oracle to Alexander, 
i.e. one of die things which the priest told him when he entered the inner 
shrine alone. But I regard it as well proven now that no one ever knew 
what he did hear in the inner shrine. See App. 22, 1. 

2 When in a petition in Egypt the petitioner ended by praying that the 
reigning Ptolemy might have the dominion of the whole earth, it meant 
precisely what the conclusion of an English petition means, ‘and your 
petitioner will ever pray et cetera’, that is, just nothing at all. 

3 ‘Alexander’s Cnrouvi'liJcrra and the “World-kingdom”’, J.H.S. xli, 1921, 
p. 1. 
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In Diodorus xvm, 4, 1 Craterus, on his way to Macedonia with die 
10,000 veterans he was taking home, is said to have brought with him 
written orders, k.wokb.% lyypdrrTTOu;, ‘which Alexander had given 
to him to carry out, but on Alexander’s death his Successors decided 
that they should be dropped’. This is simple history ; the orders to 
Craterus are known (Arr. vii, 12, 4) and they were not in fact carried 
out. Diodorus condnues (4, 2) ‘For Perdiccas had found in the king’s 
O'rropvi'incrrcc his plans, hri( 3 oA<f<s, many and great, entailing un- 
paralleled expenditure’; and as these also were dropped, the word 
‘for’ is a formal identification, by Diodorus, of Craterus’ orders and 
the plans. This, however, need not be considered, as we possess both 
the orders and the plans and they have nothing to do with each other; 
what Diodorus’ identification does, or should do, is to make us suspicious 
of his story. The story goes on (4, 2) that Perdiccas thought that these 
plans should be dropped; but (4, 3) not wishing to take the responsi- 
bility himself, he referred the matter to the Macedonians, which means 
the army, and they (4, 6), seeing that the plans were both monstrous 
in scale, liTrepbyKous, and hard to carry out, Sucraphcrous, decided 
that every one of them should be dropped. The story is impossible, 
for at least two of the plans, (2) and (5), involved matters of high 
policy, and that was no concern of the Macedonians. The Macedonian 
people in arms, the army, had authority in two classes of cases only. 
They confirmed the succession of a new king and could elect a king 
or regent when the throne was vacant, 1 2 and they were the judges in 
capital cases, in trials for murder or treason, the king in the latter being 
virtually a party;® but over policy they had no voice, and there is not a 
remark or an incident anywhere to suggest that they had. And 
Perdiccas, who had just been having trouble, verging on civil war, with 
the Macedonian infantry, was not likely to purport to bestow upon 
them a new and unheard of power, a thing which he himself was not 
in a position to do and which was unknown to every subsequent king 
of the Macedonians. If the army wanted to make its voice heard on 
any matter outside its customary competency, it could only do so by 
mutinying. Three such mutinies are known: on the Beas, and over the 

1 They forced the illegitimate Philip Arrhidaeus on the generals, thus 
diminishing the position of Alexander IV; they made Antipater regent 
and Antigonus Doson king. 

2 Curt, vi, 8, 25, from a compilation of Macedonian customs (§ G, p. 106); 
confirmed by many trials under Alexander and the Successors, as those of 
Philotas; Hermolaus and his fellow-conspirators; Eumenes, Alcetas and 
their friends; Olympias; Sibyrtius; Nicanor. 
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marriage of Eurydice to Philip III, it got what it wanted; the third 
mutiny, that at Opis, failed. 

The setting then of Diodorus’ story is not one to inspire confidence, 
and in particular the reference of the plans by Perdiccas to the army 
cannot be true and could not have been written by a contemporary 
like Hieronymus, familiar with Macedonia and its customs. The next 
question is, what is the meaning of Alexander’s frrropvi'ipccra? It is 
a word of many meanings. Among other things, it can mean a king’s 
Journal j 1 2 3 4 and an attempt has accordingly been made to equate it here 
with Alexander’s official Journal .* This is out of the question; a king’s 
Journal only recorded Aeydpsvoc koI Ttpaa-adpevct, things said and 
done, i.e. past; it had no place for plans for the future. It was once 
usual to call these inroiivfiuocra Alexander’s Memoirs', some men of 
note in antiquity did write their Memoirs .3 In 1921 1 thought the word 
might have its commonest meaning, a collection of extracts or stories 
on this or that subject; I rather had in mind some Alexandrian collection 
of kings’ plans. Diodorus himself (1, 4, 4) used the word of anything 
which could be called historical records, even of paintings (l, 66, 5) as 
is also done in I.G. nr*, 677; his own use of the word is wide and vague. 
Recendy the meaning ‘memoranda’ has come into prominence from 
papyri, * and Wilcken, in an article written in 1937 to which I shall 
often have to refer, took this view; 5 he thought that Diodorus’ utto- 
uvfiuorra were Alexander’s official memoranda, presumably kept for 
him by Eumenes, concerning future things which could find no place 
in tire Journal , that being only a record of events. Doubtless Alexander, 
or Eumenes for him, did write down memoranda for the future; most 
people do. But it is not very important what the form of the document 
which Diodorus calls Ottouvt'iucctcc really was, and I am not going to 
dogmatise about it; it was a document of some sort, containing plans 
which Diodorus attributed to Alexander, and the question whether 
they were his plans or not (and that is important) can only be decided 
by analysing them. 

A word, however, must first be said about Hieronymus. Most of 
the modern literature on Alexander has been written in Germany, and 
German scholars of an older day had no doubt that these plans were 

1 U. Wilcken, Philol. liii, 1894, p. 80. 

2 H. Endres, Eh. Mus. lxxii, 1917-18, p. 437. 

3 Pyrrhus and Aratus of Sicyon are instances. 

4 E. Bickermann, Arch. f. Papyrusforsckung , ix, 1930, pp. 165 sqq. 

5 U. Wilcken, 'Die letzten Plane Alexanders des Grossen’, S.B. Berlin , 
xxiv, 1937, p. 194 [;]. 
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not genuine; Niese and Beloch rejected them out of hand, and 
Wilamowitz called them fantastic, 1 which is the right word. But for 
a generation or more in that country it had, down to 1939 (I know 
nothing later), been an article of faith that Diodorus’ description of the 
plans came from Hieronymus and was therefore true without any 
question; and this was Wilcken’s position in his article of 1937. 

I have traced this belief as far back as I can, but I have found no one 
who has given, or even attempted to give, any proof for it; there is 
nothing but opinion and assertion, derived from the unquestioned 
fact that, Agathocles apart, the basis and much of the detail (but by no 
means all of it) in Diodorus books xviii-xx are from Hieronymus. In 
J.H.S. 1921 1 gave an analysis of the opening sections of xvm which 
no one has attempted to refute; I need not repeat it, but the matter 
stands thus. The opening of xvm, 5 shows that Diodorus is here 
settling down to follow a new source, and the Gazetteer, xvm, 5-6, 
is certainly from Hieronymus, subject to some insertions of Diodorus’ 
own, on which see App. 17. But xvm, 2, 4 throughout, all of xvm, 3 
which is not the satrapy list (that is Hieronymus), i.e. parts of 3, 1 and 
of 3, 4-5, and xvm, 4, 6-7, mostly contradict Hieronymus, and are a 
patchwork. Consequently it cannot be affirmed offhand that xvm, 
4, 2-j (the plans) are Hieronymus rather than part of the surrounding 
patchwork; it would be necessary to show first that 4, 2-5 could be from 
Hieronymus (it has been seen (p. 379) that 4, 3 cannot be), that is, that 
they do not exhibit material which he could not have known, and 
secondly that they contain nothing later than Alexander’s death. We 
are therefore thrown back once again on an analysis of the actual plans. 

I will now give the plans as Diodorus gives them; he says that he is 
only giving the greatest and most memorable of them, but we cannot 
go behind his text. 

(1) The completion of Hephaestion’s pyre. 1 This might be true, 
were it not that Diodorus himself (xvn, 115) had already described the 
completed pyre, an elaborate and costly work of art. Diodorus, 
however, in xvn had made use of some work, perhaps a monograph, 
perhaps a Life, which ‘featured’ Hephaestion and gave several things 
about him which are quite untrue (Arrian perhaps used it also), 3 and 

1 ‘Alexander der Grosse’ in Reden mis der Kriegsieit 5, xi (1916), p. 18. 

2 The word used for ‘completion’, ow-r&etctv, is in this sense late Hellenistic 
and largely confined to Polybius, who uses it freely. But it need not have 
been in the original; with rare exceptions, Diodorus covers over all his 
sources with his own style and language. 

3 On this source see § F, p. 78 (Diodorus) and App. 16, p. 306 (Arrian). 
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Diodorus may have taken his description of the pyre from this work. 
No one can say how the matter of the pyre really stands ; in any case, 

(i) can hardly be called a plan, and is quite immaterial. 

(2) The conquest of the Mediterranean basin. This will be con- 
sidered in detail. 

(3) The building of six temples in six named places. The first three, 
Delos, Delphi, and Dodona, already possessed famous old temples. 
Nothing in the tradition connects Alexander with either Delos or 
Dodona; as to Delphi, Apollo’s temple was already being rebuilt when 
Alexander ascended the throne, and he had given a modest subscription 
toward it before he crossed to Asia. 1 The other three were to be in 
Macedonia. The first he was to build, to Zeus at Dium, was an existing 
temple famous for its sanctity (Livy xliv, 6 and 7); the second, to 
Artemis Tauropolos in Amphipolis, was the religious centre of 
Amphipolis (Livy xliv, 44) and must from the name have been old.* 
The third is called to Athena Kbpvcp (Corsica). What name is 
concealed behind KOpvco cannot be said; KOppco, a little place near 
Pella (Thuc. 11, 100), has been suggested, in which case it might refer 
to Athena Alkis of Pella; but the real name need not have been in the 
least like K 0 pvcp .3 Omitting Kupvcp, this plan then attributes to 
Alexander the design of building five temples which already existed. 
It cannot mean pulling down and rebuilding, for the temple at Delphi 
was in process of being rebuilt; and it cannot mean temples to some god 
other than the principal god in each place, for the gods -at Dium and 
Amphipolis are named. The only way to salve it would be to say that 
KorrocaKEu&rai here means, not ‘build’, but ‘equip, furnish’, i.e. adorn; 
and this is impossible, for Diodorus has used the same verb twice again 
in the Plans, the meaning ‘build’ in each case being unmistakable; had 
he therefore, in the plan under consideration, meant ‘equip’, he must 
have used some other verb. On the face of it, this plan is pure 
non sense. (On Kupvcp see Addenda.) 

(4) noAewv ouvoiKiopoOs. Only one synoecism of Alexander’s 
is recorded, that of Alexandria in Makarene (Arr. vi, 22, 3, see App. 8, n). 

x DittJ 25 1 H, col, n, l. 9 (p. 436); see Pomtow’s n. 15, p. 437. 

'2 Tauropolos was an old goddess in the Aegean; this seems to follow from 
Euripides’ Iphigeneia in Tatiris 1450 sqq. There was a shrine of hers on the 
island of Icaria near Samos (Strabo xiv, 639), from which island must have 
come the colonists of the island on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf, 
who named that island Icaros and brought Tauropolos with them (id. xvi, 
766); the colonisation could only have been Alexander’s (Arr. vn, 19, 3) 
or early Seleucid. See Addenda. 

3 For some similar instances, see App. 21, p. 34r n. 3. 
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But doubtless he did mean to found more cities; so let this plan pass 
as genuine. 

(5) Interchange of peoples between Europe and Asia. Alexander 
may have intended to send more European settlers to his new cities in 
Asia; but Europe must primarily mean Greece, and that he should have 
intended to settle Asiatics in Greece, already hopelessly overcrowded 
and moreover not his, is impossible. But in any case this ‘plan’ is 
later than Alexander, for it quotes Theophrastus; it will therefore 
be more convenient to consider it in another place (App. 25, v, 
p. 429). 

(6) To build a great temple at Ilium. This is genuine enough, 
Strabo xiii, 1, 2(5 (593); but it is curious that the plans omit the other 
two temples which Alexander is known to have intended to build, 
that to Zeus at Sardis, Arr. 1, 17, 5, and the rebuilding of E-sagila, 
the great temple of Bel at Babylon destroyed by Xerxes, Arr. 111, 

16, 4; vn, 17, 1 sq. 

(7) To construct a tomb for Philip at Aegae like the Great Pyramid. 
This plan, which is very late, will be considered presently together 
with (2). 

So far, the survey is not very hopeful. One plan genuine (6) and 
one possibly so (4); one possibly genuine, but hardly a plan (1); one 
made up later than Alexander’s death (5); one meaningless (3); and 
a general setting which cannot be correct. It remains to be seen what 
information (7) and (2) can supply. 

In 1937 Wilcken published an article, to which I have already 
referred, 1 on the principal plan (2), the conquest of the Mediterranean 
basin, in which, starting from the belief that the Plans are from Hierony- 
mus, he sought to found this particular plan better by going through 
various points in Alexander’s career which, he thought, led up to it or 
pointed to it. I fear that, as I see it, this argument did nothing to confirm 
the plan; but anything pertinent will be noticed in its place. This article 
led me to publish in 1939 2 an analysis of two of the plans, Philip’s tomb 
(7) and the conquest plan (2); the former was quite new, the latter, 
I trust, a considerable improvement on my analysis in 1921, in which 
I had still talked about Cleitarchus. What now foliows'here is a second 
edition of my article of 1939, with the omission of things already noticed 
in this Appendix and with various additions and corrections. 

I begin with the last plan in the Diodorus list: Alexander intended to 
build for his father, Philip, a tomb like the greatest of the pyramids of 

1 S.B. Berlin, xxiv, 1937, p. i92[3]. 

2 Tarn, ‘Alexander’s Plans’, J.H.S. lix, 1939, p. 124. 
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Egypt, which people reckon among the seven wonders of the world. 1 
(The lists of the seven wonders are Hellenistic, and Diodorus’ reference 
to these is his own addition, repeated from his description of the 
Pyramids, r, 63, 2.) That Trapcnr Apatov here means ‘like’ — i.e. in 
shape — and not merely ‘as big as 1 , is certain. 4 To explain this fantastic 
‘plan’ I start from two lines in Lucan , 3 on the death of Pompey: why 
should Pompey’s corpse be tossed on the waves 

Cum Ptolemaeorum manes seriemque pudendam 
Pyramides claudant indignaque Mausolea. 

H. Thiersch, in a notable article 4 which seems never to have got into 
circulation among historians, called attention to these lines and to 
then current mistranslations of them; they certainly refer to burials — 
‘Seeing that the Manes of the Ptolemies and their shameful line are 
buried in pyramids, disgraceful tombs ’ 5 — and the main point, burial, is 
given in the latest translations of Lucan. 6 That Lucan, through his uncle 
Seneca, was in a position to know a good deal about Egypt is not in 
doubt. Thiersch collected all that is known of the tombs of the first 
four Ptolemies, and it shows that their tombs were not pyramids; he 

1 Diod. xvni, 4, j : tou St -rrcrrpiis OtAhmou T&tpov m/pccplBi Trapa-nXi'io-iov 
U19 -rrj UEylonj Kerri Tf|V Atyvtrrav, &s tv toTj §tttA tives ueylarots Spyois 
KorrapiSnoOcnv. 

2 TTaponrW|aios means ‘like’. Like in size is always it. t 6 ptyeSos (instances 
in Dindorf’s Stephanus, the fullest thing); so u. Tfjv f|XtK(av, tr. tov 
AptBpiv, but tiv ApiBpdv can be omitted if ambiguity be impossible, as 
irapcnrAficiai vfje; in a battle. I went through Diodorus’ book 1 (Egypt), 
and he is very careful to avoid ambiguity: eighteen instances of tt. alone 
as ‘like’; one case, 21, j— Isis makes a model of each of Osiris’ limbs— 
which could be ambiguous, as a model need not be life-size, so he writes 
ir. t 6 ptyeBos; while of the second pyramid (64, 2) he says, -rij ptv ityvij 
irapcnrAricriav Trj ■nposipriiifvq (the first) -rep St peytBei iroAC/ AeiiToptvr|V. 
This excludes any idea of ambiguity in the passage I am considering; the 
tomb is to be of pyramid shape, and is also to rival the Great Pyramid in 
size, because of the mention of that particular pyramid. 

3 Pharsalia VHI, 696 sq. See Addenda. 

4 H. Thiersch, ‘Die Alexandrinische Konigsnekropole’, in J.D.A.I. xxv, 
1910, p. 55 - 

5 Line 697 does not mean tombs of two different sorts, Egyptian and Greek, 
for Lucan could not have called Greek tombs ‘disgraceful’; the indignitas 
lay in Greek kings being buried in native tombs. 

6 MM. Bourgery et Ponchont, 1929: ‘quand les mines des Ptolemies, une 
honteuse ligne, sont enferm^s sous des pyramides et de scandaleux 
Mausoldes’; J. D. Duff, Loeb ed. 1928: ‘though the dead Ptolemies and 
their unworthy dynasty are covered by pyramids and mausoleums too 
good for them’. 
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consequently assigned the pyramid tombs of the Ptolemies mentioned 
by Lucan to the later Ptolemies -without specifying more closely, as 
indeed follows from Lucan, who could hardly have called the early 
Ptolemies ‘shameful’. The earliest possibility of a Ptolemaic pyramid 
tomb would then be that of Ptolemy V Epiphanes (died 181); but the 
known history of Epiphanes and of his successor Ptolemy VI Philo- 
metor, who would have built the tomb, hardly suggests Egyptianising, 
and more probably the first pyramid tomb would have been that of 
Philometor (died 145), built by his successor Euergetes II, whose 
Egyptianising policy is known. In any case, these tombs cannot have 
begun earlier than 181, and it was from them that the ‘plan’ to build a 
pyramid tomb for Philip was taken. This plan then is certainly later 
than 181, and probably later than 145, And this is also common sense; 
for Alexander’s own culture was Greek, not Egyptian; he was not a 
megalomaniac; and the man who forbade Deinocrates to carve 
Mt Athos into a bust of himself was not going to build another Great 
Pyramid at Aegae. 

I do not think that the Semitic custom of the naphsha gives any help 
in dating the first Ptolemaic pyramid tomb. The naphsha. was a memorial 
placed beside a tomb, and is said to have represented the soul or 
personality of the deceased; 1 2 3 Greeks called it a uvr||Mov, J but it must 
not be confused with the tomb itself which held the body. It took many 
forms, but at some period the form of a pyramid rather came into vogue, 
presumably under the influence of Egypt. Thiersch (op. cit. p. 69) refers 
to a number of pyramids, known from archaeology, in the countries 
near Egypt; I do not know if they are tombs or memorials, but most 
seem to be of Roman times and do not therefore affect the chronology 
question.^ The earliest pyramids used for this purpose (memorials) 
which I have met with in the East are those before the great uvriutstov 
at Modin which Simon the Maccabee (143-142 to 135) built for his 

1 S. A. Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology, 
1930, p. 19. 

2 So translated in a Nabataean bilingual: Cook ih. p. 19 n. 3. uvnustov 
could mean any funeral monument which was not a tomb; Josephus 
calls Simon’s monument at Modin (below) a pvtipstov, and Plutarch, 
Mor. 821 n, uses the word for the stupas erected by the cities who, in 
the legend, divided up Menander’s ashes (see Tam, Bactria and India, 
p. 264). But in Hellenistic Greek pvnueTov more often meant the actual 
tomb, e.g. Ditt.3 1234, LXX Genesis xxiii, 6 , 9, etc., and commonly in 
the Gospels. 

3 The Ethiopian pyramids are much older, and are I imagine quite a separate 
matter. 
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parents and brothers. 1 If they are really the first, it might be argued 
that Simon was influenced by the new custom started in Egypt with 
Philometor’s tomb; but I am not familiar with Oriental archaeology, 
and there may be earlier cases. There is certainly said to have been an 
earlier case in the West: Diodorus says that Hiero of Syracuse (c. 275- 
ax 5) built ‘tombs of many pyramids’, 3 and if Hiero adopted this 
Semitic custom he presumably took it from Carthage. The naphha 
pyramids then do not help us to decide whether 145 was the date of the 
first appearance of the Ptolemaic pyramid tombs; 181 must remain 
open, while on the other hand it would satisfy the Lucan passage just 
as well if they did not begin till (say) the death of Euergetes II in 1 16. 

However that may be, the ‘plan’ to build a pyramid tomb (Tdtpos) 
for Philip is later, perhaps much later, than 181, and clearly originated 
in Alexandria. Hieronymus therefore cannot be the source of the 
document called Alexander’s C/Trouvi'iucrra, any more than he can have 
been the origin of the story of Perdiccas referring the plans to the 
Macedonian army; and as the plans are a single document, the principal 
plan, that for the conquest of the Mediterranean basin, cannot be genuine 
unless the claim that it be so be strictly proved. Of that plan there are 
two versions, in Diodorus and Curtius, and Wilcken has said very 
frankly: ‘For those of us who are convinced of the genuineness of the 
Diodorus tradition, it follows. . .that Curtius’ account must also be 
genuine .’ 3 Nothing turns on the fact that Curtius attaches his plan to 
die meeting of Alexander and Nearchus in Carmania, while Diodorus 
makes his plan discovered after Alexander’s death; for there is nothing 
to show at what time the Diodorus plan is supposed to have been 
thought of or written down. I take Curtius first. 

Curtius 4 begins by saying that Alexander desired 5 to know more 
(conquest is not mentioned). He decided, after conquering all the 
maritime region towards the east, to go from Syria to Africa, to be 
hostile to Carthage (or, being hostile to Carthage), and then march 

1 I Macc. xiii, 27 sqq. ; Jos. Ant.xui, 21 1. The pyramids of Helena of Adiabene, 
cited by Cook, op. cit. p. 19 n. 1, are much later. 

2 xvi, 83, 3, T&pov; nvpatiiBwv -rroAAwv. 3 Op. cit. p. 203 [14]. 

4 Curtius x, 1, 16-38: ‘Rex cognoscendi piura cupidine accensus.. . .Ipse 
animo infinita complexus statuerat, omni ad orientem maritima regione 
perdomita, ex Syria petere Africam, Carthagini infensus, inde Numidiae 
solitudinibus peragratis cursum Gadis dirigere— ibi namque columnas 
Herculis esse fama vulgaverat— Hispanias deinde adire . . . et praetervehi 
Alpes Italiaeque oram, unde in Epirum brevis cursus est. Igitur ’ he orders 
his governors in Mesopotamia to build 700 septiremes, i.e. heptereis. 

5 * Cupidine ’ is doubdess meant to represent his tt 69 os, so often mentioned in 
Arrian, 
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through the solitudes of Numidia to Gades, where report said the 
Pillars of Hercules stood, then go to Spain and sail past die Alps 1 and 
the shore of Italy, whence there is a short passage to Epirus (i.e. from 
Brindisi or thereabouts). He therefore ordered his governors in 
Mesopotamia to build 700 septiremes at Thapsacus in Syria and br in g 
them [down the Euphrates] to Babylonia. 4 This alone should suffice to 
discredit the story; for if you are going from Syria to Gibraltar you do 
not begin by bringing'your fleet from Syria to the Persian Gulf. The 
writer is ill-informed; he thipks Gades (Cadiz) is in Africa, while the 
Pillars (Gibraltar and Ceuta) are not in fact (as he puts them) at Cadiz. 
But let that pass. The passage from Brindisi to Epirus belongs to much 
later history; but let that pass also. The number of the heptereis is 
merely ridiculous; no war-fleet in Hellenistic times even remotely 
approached 700 — nothing much over 300 is known, let alone such a 
number of heptereis; the largest recorded number of these, true or 
false, is 37 in what is probably the navy list (on paper) of Ptolemy ID 
And Alexander always operated with forces comparatively small, but 
highly trained and efficient. However, Antony and Octavian together 
did have more warships than 700 at sea in 31 b.c., and there are real 
battles in which the numbers are vastly exaggerated, like first Salamis 
and Issus; so let that pass also. But two things cannot pass: the actual 
septiremes (heptereis) and the name Alpes. 

I gave the date of the hepteres very briefly in 1921, as being well 
known, but I was too optimistic, and must therefore now do it in full; 
the facts which show that it was invented eight years after Alexander’s 
death really are from Hieronymus, this time. When in 315 Antigonus 
started to create a fleet in Phoenicia to get the command of the sea, 4 
Ptolemy had previously carried off all the Phoenician ships to Egypt ;5 
he got nothing larger than quinqueremes, for at Salamis in 30 6 his 
largest vessel was a quinquereme. 6 Demetrius, however, at Salamis, in 
addition to quinqueremes and quadriremes, had ten hexereis (sixes) 

1 In my 1921 article this was wrongly given as crossing the Alps. Wilcken 
pointed this out (S.B. Berlin 1928, xxx, p. 593 [20] n. 1), and I appreciate 
the courteous manner in which he treated it; I daresay it astonished him 
as much as it did myself. The error was against myself; it made the earliest 
possible date of the Curtius passage a little too early. 

2 This story grew out of the fact that Alexander really did have a few ships 
brought down the Euphrates from Thapsacus, Arr. vii, 19 , 3 . 

3 Athen. v, 203 d. On Callixenus’ figures here see Tarn, Andgonos Gonatas, 
p. 436. 

4 Diod. xix, 58, 1. This and all die Diodorus passages in this paragraph 
are from Hieronymus. 

5 Id. xix, 38, 2. 6 Id. xx, 49, 2. 
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and seven heptereis (sevens). 1 * * * 5 Antigonus in 315 is said, in Diodorus’ 
text, to have built, besides quinqueremes and quadriremes, three ivvfipsis 
(nines) and ten SeKqpeis (tens);* but the SeKi'ipqs did not in fact 
appear till after, possibly even generations after, 3 oti,3 and it is certain 
that these two words are either corrupt or one of Diodorus’ slips in 
transcription. This is shown, not merely by the sudden and impossible 
jump in the figures (for progress in the power of warships went step 
by step), but by a comparison with Demetrius’ fleet at Salamis given 
above: the ten ‘Sa<fjpEis’ are clearly the ten ^pets (sixes) of Salamis, 
and the three ‘hnn'jpsis’ are three of Demetrius’ new Jmn'ipeis 
(sevens), which were the largest ships he had in the battle and which 
played such a part in it.4 Read then in Diodorus xix, 62, 8, l^peis 
5 £ 6£kcx frmjpEis 81 TpsTs. Diodorus explicitly says that Antigonus’ 
shipbuilding was not yet finished; and four more heptereis were built 
before Salamis. The hepteres then was invented by (or for) Demetrius 
in 315, and was the vessel which started that extraordinary race in 
shipbuilding between himself and his son on the one hand and the 
Ptolemies on the other, which I have described fully elsewhere.5 It is 
certain that Alexander never had anything larger than a quinquereme, 6 7 
and that Pliny’s statement, taken from a quite unknown writer Mnesi- 
geiton,? that Alexander invented all the classes of warships from sevens 
to tens, 8 is merely untrue, as are so many items in his lists of ‘ inventors ’. 

The appearance of the name Alps (Alpes) in Greek (and Latin) 
literature is very late. 9 In the fifth century, Herodotus did not know 
that these mountains existed; he gives a river Alpis as a tributary of the 
Danube, running in from the south, but it has nothing to do with the 

1 Diod. xx, 50, 2 sq. 2 Id. xtx, 62, 8. 

3 Tarn, Mariner’s Mirror, 1933, p. 69. Ptolemy II had none, Athen. v, 203 d. 

4 The heavier sevens and sixes crushed Ptolemy’s right while the thirty 

Athenian quadriremes turned it. Some day I must collect the evidence 
that the quadrireme was the fastest ship of the line. 

5 Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments . 193 o, pp. 13a sqq.: Mariners 
Mirror , 1933, pp. 69 sqq. 

6 See H. Droysen, Grieeh. Kriegsaltertumer in Hermann’s Lehrbuch , 11, 2, 
p. 272 n. 3, and E. Luebeck, Das Seewesen der Grtechen und Romer, 1, 
p. 17 n. 6, Both naturally rejected as worthless the statements in Pliny 
and Curtius. 

7 E. Bux, ‘Mnesigeiton’ in PW. Not given in Susemihl. 

8 Pliny Vli, 208. 

9 See generally J. Partsch, 'Alpes’ in PW. and ‘Die Stromgabelungen der 
Argonautensage’ in Berichte d. sSchs. Akad. d. Wise. 71, 1919, Heft 2, 
pp. 11 sq.-, M. Cary and E. H. Warmington, The Ancient Explorers, 1929, 
pp. 121 sqq. (Cary), 
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mountains; and it must be remembered that in Alexander’s day he was 
no longer much read, and that both Alexander and the most learned 
man in his train, Callisthenes, were ignorant of him. 1 2 3 4 5 Also Pseudo- 
Scylax, whose sources are mainly fifth century, knows nothing of the 
Alps, mountains or name. In the fourth century, Ephorus, whose ideas 
about Celts were shadowy and unreal, knew nothing of either 
mountains or name, as is shown by their absence from Pseudo- 
Scymnus;* they did not exist either for Heracleides Ponticus late in the 
century .3 Even as late as the last quarter of the third century, Apollonius 
Rhodius, though librarian at Alexandria, knew nothing of any 
such mountains at all , 4 and there is nothing to show that even Eratos- 
thenes knew of them either; and if the view that there is a great deal 
of Eratosthenes running through Pseudo-Scymnus be correct^ the 
ignorance of Pseudo-Scymnus on the matter becomes very material. 
The Alps and their name were unknown to Greeks generally prior to 
the Hannibalic war, 6 7 and even after Hannibal’s crossing knowledge 
penetrated very slowly, for when after Cynoscephalae Pseudo-Lyco- 
phron wrote the Alexandra — die most probable year is 196-1957 — 
though he had heard of the mountains he had not yet got the correct 
name; he called diem Salpla. 8 9 The name Alpes first appears in extant 
Latin literature with the elder Cato , 9 and does not appear in extant 
Greek literature till Polybius. 10 But even Polybius, though personally 

1 For Alexander see Vol. 1 p. 86; for Callisthenes, App. 13. 

2 If the ‘pillar of the north’ in Ps.-Scymnus, 11 . 188 sqq. be really some dim 
hearsay of the Alps (more it cannot be, pace Cary, op. cit. p. in), it shows 
anyhow that nothing was known. On this, and the ‘Hercynian rock’ of 
Apollonius Rhodius, see Partsch, op. cit. (Per. sacks. AkacL), p. 11. 

3 E. Wikdn, Die Kunde der Hellenen von dem Lande und den Valkern der 
Apenninenhalbinsel bis 300 v. Chr., 1937, p. 142. 

4 iv, 627 sqq. : he makes the Argo sail through from the Po into the Rhone. 
See on this story Partsch, op. cit. ( Ber . sacks. Akad.), pp. 9 sqq. 

5 U. Hoefer, Rh . Mus. lxxvii, 1928, p. 127. 

6 See Partsch, op. cit. (both works). Massiliote traders must have known 
something; but the secrecy they observed about their trade routes (Cary, 
op. cit. pp. 124 sq .) shows that they did not talk. 

7 Ziegler’s date in P W., after a very long examination. The exact year is not 
material here. See A. Momigliano, i /.f?.d'. xxxii, 1942, p. 53, who supported 
the early dating, and my remarks, § C, p. 29. 

8 Alexandra 1361. Doubts have been expressed if Salpia be the Alps, see 
Momigliano, op. cit. p. 58 n. 24. They do not affect my argument. 

9 Servius on Am. X, 13. 

10 Polyb. in, 47, 6 sqq. shows that one or more writers had (naturally) 
written on Hannibal’s passage of the Alps before him; it does not appear 
whether in Latin or Greek. 
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acquainted with die Alps, gave them wrongly as a simple chain 
running east to west, 1 while Curtius’ words praetervehi Alpes imply 
express knowledge of the Maritime Alps, which means Roman know- 
ledge; the earliest literary allusion to them is in Pliny,® though they 
were known long before that. The word Alpes, then, in the Curtius 
passage leads to much the same conclusion as does the pyramid-tomb for 
Philip, a date not earlier, and possibly a good deal later, than 196-195. 

It might perhaps be contended that the name Alpes was interpolated 
by Curtius or an intermediary source, and the word septiremes by some 
intermediary source (not by Curtius, in whose day the hepteres had 
long been forgotten). But then the ‘genuineness’ of the Curtius 
passage would be gone; for if late interpolations be once admitted 
without any reason, there is no stopping-place; the whole passage 
might be a fabrication, and we are just where we were before. 

I will now leave Curtius (I shall return to him later) and turn to 
Diodorus .3 He says that Alexander’s plan was to build 1,000 warships 
larger than triremes in Phoenicia, etc., for the military expedition 
against Carthage and the other peoples who bordered on the sea in 
Libya, Spain, and the contiguous country on the sea as far as Sicily 
(this would include Rome), to prepare harbours and docks suitable for 
such a force, and to make a road along the coast of Libya as far as die 
Pillars. (The road shows that an army as well as a fleet was con- 
templated.) As the 700 warships of Curtius have now become 1,000,4 

1 ill, 47-8; see Cary, op. cit. p. 122. 

2 Partsch, op. cit. (PW.), col. 1601; Pliny, in, 47, 135. 

3 XVIII, 4 , 4 , vaOs naxpdts usfjous Tpmpcov vacvnriyi^cracTOai Konrdt 

-rf|V (boivtaw wd Xupfav Kal KiAikIov kccI KOrrpov irp 6 s rfjv aTporrelav Tf)v 
hrl KapxnSovious Kal toO; SAAouj toO; irapi 06Acrrraw koctoikoOvtos tAs 
A ipOr\s Kal ’ipqplas Kal Tfls 6p<5pou x^pas TrapaSaAonrlou p£ypi IwsMas, 
okoAouOcos Si t£> TtiAiKoCrrcp oriAcij Atpfvas Kal vecbpia KorraaKEuAcrai Korrdt 
toOs iniKalpous twv tottcov, SSoTroifjffai Si rf)v TrapaOaA&rnov "rife AtpOris 
titypt a-rriAcov ‘HpaKAeicov. I have followed Wilcken in transposing the 
last two clauses, as against Fischer* s arrangement; but it makes no difference 
to what I have to say. 

4 Wilcken, op. cit. p. 205 [id], made them two separate fleets, though the 
700 were to be brought from the Persian Gulf. Such numbers of warships 
belong to the realm of phantasy. Certainly Alexander had a flotilla of 
1,000 vessels when he started down the Hydaspes, Arr. vi, 2, 4, but 
most of them were only native boats carrying supplies. Was this the origin 
of Diodorus’ 1,000 warships? Or was it Aristobulus’ innocent remark 
(a mere measure of size) that the harbour to be built at Babylon was to be 
big enough to take i,ooo warships, Arr. vn, 19, 4? Diodorus’ 1,000 
warships turn up again in Justin an, 5, 7 (the Lamian war), who says that 
Alexander had ordered them to be built for an attack on Athens. 
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die origin of die Diodorus passage must be later than that of the Curtius 
passage (we shall come to an even more decisive reason for this), for 
in the growth of a story numbers grow but never diminish; this alone 
would make it pretty difficult to call the Diodorus passage a plan of 
Alexander’s. Moreover, this enormous number of ships for an expedi- 
tion against countries of which Carthage alone possessed a navy shows 
that, to the writer, Carthage had the reputation of being, or of having 
been, a very great maritime Power; and this reputation only dated 
from the battle in which she destroyed the fleet of her secular rival, 
Syracuse, in her war against Pyrrhus, long after Alexander’s day; before 
that she had only been on a level with Syracuse. The phrase ‘the 
military expedition’ of course imports a known thing, not a new 
proposal, showing again that the passage is later than the Curtius 
passage and who knows what else. Wilcken attempted to meet this 
particular point by a theory that the idea of an expedition against the 
west originated when Alexander was at Susa, or even earlier, when he 
met Nearchus in Carmania. 1 Of course, if the Curtius passage, and 
therefore a fortiori the Diodorus passage, exhibit late material, this 
theory falls to the ground, but, apart from that, it is a difficult theory on 
its merits; for it is incredible that Alexander could have been occupied 
( beschdftigt ) widi such an expedition for over a year, and have begun 
preparations (Ausarbeitungen) for it, without Ptolemy of the Staff 
knowing; there were only seven Bodyguards at the time, and Ptolemy, 
Alexander’s personal friend from youth, was one of the most important. 
And Ptolemy certainly knew nothing about it, not merely because he 
did not mention it in his history, but because, had he known of such a 
plan, he would have eagerly proclaimed the fact, seeing that it would 
have justified his own advance westward in Africa, his annexation of 
the Cyrenaica. 

But what seems to settle the matter, if it needs settling any further, is 
the word 65oTroifjacci, which means ‘to make a road’ and means 
nothing else; and in this case its conjunction with the preparation of 
harbours and docks for Alexander’s ordAos shows that a military road 
is meant, a road to assist the advance of the land portion of the crrdAos. 
Now we possess a vast amount of information about Alexander, true 
and false, but he is never recorded to have made a military road, or 
indeed a road of any kind. 2 No Hellenistic king, so far as I know, is 
recorded to have made a road of any kind. Possibly in Asia they did 
make some additions to existing roads for civil purposes, but I only 

1 Wilcken, op. cit. (1937), pp. 197, 205 [8, i< 5 ]. 

2 See Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Econ. Hist. p. 133. 
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recall one case in which this is even a probable deduction, and that is 
in the outlying province of Ferghana on the Jaxartes, which was never 
conquered or ruled by Alexander: Chang-k’ien in 128 b.c. crossed it 
on ‘postal roads’, and it is probable, though not certain, that these 
roads were made by Euthydemus or by some Seleucid rather than by 
the Persians. 1 2 3 Of new military roads nothing is ever heard. Putting 
aside, as not here material, anything that may have been done in 
Persian or pre-Persian Asia, there was one nation, and one only, which 
prior to Diodorus’ time made military roads, and that was the Romans. 
They did more than make them; such roads were a great instrument 
of their policy. Alexander’s plan to make a military road is a statement 
that he was going to do as the Romans did; it cannot have been written 
before Rome’s entry into the world of the eastern Mediterranean with 
her victory over Philip V at Cynoscephalae in 197, when Greeks first 
became acquainted with Roman methods, and it is not likely to antedate 
the Via Egnatia (after 148), the first Roman road to be constructed east 
of the Adriatic; indeed the first Greek writer (so far as is known) to 
mention Roman road-making was Polybius. 8 

But there is a further point about this road. Diodorus’ text shows 
clearly that Wilcken is right in saying that the plan was to go right 
round the coast of the western Mediterranean as far as Sicily, and that 
the attempt to confine this plan to North Africa is wrong.3 This being 
so, why was Alexander only going to make a road along the south 
coast of the Mediterranean and not along the north coast also? Why 
stop short half-way? I cannot do much more than pose the problem, 
but the answer ought to be that it was because the writer knew of the 
'Heracles-road': Alexander’s ancestor, Heracles, had already made the 
rest of the road, 4 running from Spain and Gaul through Liguria to 
Italy and passing between the sea and the Maritime Alps in the Ligurian 
section, 5 a section known from Polybius to have actually existed in 
his time. 6 7 No doubt there really was a very old mercantile route;? 

1 Tam, Bactria and India , pp. 474 sq. 

2 Polyb. xxxiv, n (= Strabo vii, 7, 4 [322]); in, 39, 8 (if genuine). 

3 Op. cit. p. 194 [5]. 4 Diod. iv, 19, 3 sq. 

5 lb. 8ie§td>v Tfjv 6peivf)V Tf)v Kcrrdt 'Atoms. This is always interpreted as 
crossing the Alps, I suppose because of SisWJdsv "Atoms in § 4. It seems 

to me an impossible translation; ‘going through the mountain country 
which is over (or “on” or “through”) die Alps’ is nonsense; it is ‘which 
is by (or “at” or “near") the Alps’. 

6 It is the first of Polybius’ four Oirepp&cjEis, Side AiyOcov rfiv fyyurra tco 
T uppnviwp TTstotysi ; Strabo iv, 5, 12 (209). 

7 Schulten, Tartessos, p. 28. 
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Heracles in the story turned it into a military road, 1 long before the 
Roman road through Liguria, the Via Iulia Augusta, was constructed 
by Augustus (12 b . c .). The Heracles-road is mentioned twice in 
antiquity, by Diodorus ( loc . cit.) and, much later, in [Aristot.] de miris 
auscultationibus 85, who gives the name ‘ Heracles-road \* In both cases 
itis a matter of dispute whether the source be Poseidonius or Timaeus; 3 
it seems to me to be very much guesswork,* and also to assume that 
there can have been no other authors who wrote on the West. In any 
case the Heracles-road is much later than Alexander; and an item drawn 
from his career appears in Diodorus’ story of Heracles.S That the 
Alexander-road and the Heracles-road are connected inventions seems 
clear; but in the absence of any certain date for the first ascription of 
the northern road to Heracles, it seems impossible to say what the 
actual connection was. 

It should now, however, be abundantly clear that the document called 
Alexander’s OuopvqpccTct, which embodied the plans given by Diodorus, 
is not Alexander’s, but is a very late document, which cannot be earlier 
than some point in the second century B.c., and might of course be 
later; it must, however, be Hellenistic, because of Diodorus’ own date, 
and the pyramid tomb for Philip shows that it first saw the light in 
Alexandria. It does contain one plan, the building of a great temple at 
Ilium, which is certainly true, and another, the synoecisms, which may 
be true; but any forger would naturally put in something genuine, if 
he could, to give verisimilitude to the rest, just as there are said to be 
some genuine old bits worked into that famous modern forgery, the 
‘tiara of Saitaphemes’. The plan for the conquest of the Mediterranean 
basin by Alexander belongs, in essence, not to the sphere of history at 
all, but to that of the incipient Alexander-Romance, which in its full 
form later made him carry it out by conquering both Rome and 
Carthage and sailing out through the Pillars. The Romance was already 
beginning in the late Hellenistic period, and several things which 

1 Diod. iv, 19, 3, (JbSoirolriffB , . . (Sots 8 \Jva 0 ai orpcrro-rtfSois . . . pdaipov elvai. 

2 686v ‘HpaKXsiav KaAoupsvnv. 

3 For de miris ausc. see Gercke, ‘Aristoteles ’ in PW. Schwartz, ‘Diodoros’ 
(38) in PW. col, 676, said Diodorus rv, 19 was from Poseidonius; Laqueur, 
‘Timaios’ (3) in PW. col. 1177, says from Timaeus. 

4 I can hardly believe, for example, that Diod. iv, 19, 1-2 on Alesia was 
written before Caesar’s siege; Timaeus was not the only Greek who used 
absurd derivations. 

5 iv, 19, 1 : Heracles, having conquered Spain, hands it over to the natives 
to rule, toTs dpio-rots twv eyxwpiwv. This is Alexander handing over the 
eastern Punjab to the conquered Porus {post). 
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became embodied in the full story appeared earlier than the reign of 
Augustus (see App. 22, p. 363)1 but I have already considered the 
Romance (pp. 363-5). 

It remains to ask how the plan for the conquest of the Mediterranean 
basin grew up, and why it grew up. I will take the former question 
first. In 1921 1 thought that the embassies which are said to have come 
to Alexander at Babylon had played a part here, because of Arrian’s 
statement that they made Alexander seem to be lord of the whole earth; 1 2 
but I am now satisfied that the Embassies (see App. 23) and this Plan 
were parallel invendons, made with the same purpose but probably 
not connected with each other. I now think that Alexander’s schemes, 
real and alleged, of exploration were the important factor, and I must 
look at these. When he turned back at the Beas he abandoned a hard- 
won conquest: he formally handed over the Punjab east of the Jhelum 
to Porus, 3 who became completely independent in fact 3 and was 
Chandragupta’s chief supporter 4 5 6 when he expelled the last Macedonian 
generals from India and set up the Mauryan empire. The abandonment 
of the eastern Punjab was a turning-point in Alexander’s career, for, 
once he had quitted India, he made no more conquests, but turned his 
thoughts to exploration instead. He tried to explore the coast of his 
own provinces of Gedrosia, to help maritime trade; and when he died 
he had two explorations in hand, the Caspian and the coast of Arabia. 
The Arabian expedition was no more intended to be a conquest 6 than 

1 Arr. vn, 15, 5, <p«vfjvcn YPS TS dcirdwris teal SaAotcrtnis wiptov. No embassies 
came from the sea, and Arrian is making the connection himself. On the 
earlier history of the phrase terra manque see Momigliano, op. cit.; but a 
post-Augustan writer like Arrian was bound to think of Augustus’ very 
special appropriation of it. 

2 Arr. v, 29, 2, TTcbpcp &pxsiv Trpoo40Tit<ev; vi, 2, 1, placnMa Anr£6Ei£e. Cf. 
Glotz-Roussel-Cohen, Histoire ancienne iv,i, 1938 , Alexandre etleddmembre- 
ment de son empire, p. 243: ‘jouit d’une complete independence’. 

3 Diod. xvin, 39, 6. Eudamus, though he subsequently killed Porus and 
took his elephants (Diod. xix, 14, 8, presumably in the war with Chandra- 
gupta), was apparently not stationed in Porus’ territory (Arr. vi, 27, 2); 
my remark that he was ( Bactria and India, p. 259) is a slip. 

4 Cambridge Hist . of India, 1, p. 471 ; Tam, Bactria and India , p. 46. 

5 The satrap of Gedrosia had submitted long before, Arr. ill, 28, 1 ; that the 
Qreitae of eastern Gedrosia did not recognise their satrap’s submission 
does not affect what I have written. The orders to the fleet to explore the 
Gedrosian coast are given by Arrian, Ind. 32, n. 

6 Wilcken, op. cit. p. 195 [6], agreed that it was not to be a conquest, but 
envisaged the occupation of certain points as harbours or stations; the 
difficulty is that Alexander had not attempted to do this in his own 
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the Gedrosian, though army and fleet were to keep together, as had 
been intended in Gedrosia: the Journal calls it a iropsla 1 and a trhoOs,* 
not a oTpcrreia; Alexander himself was going with the fleet, not with 
the army; 3 and the preliminary dispatch of Hiero and Anaxicrates 4 to 
try to get round the peninsula from different sides shows the importance 
he attached to its circumnavigation. A story was told that, after Arabia, 
he meant to circumnavigate Africa and enter the Mediterranean through 
the Pillars; 5 as he knew nothing of the size of Africa or of Herodotus’ 
story of a Phoenician circumnavigation which took three years, the 
story has some chance of being true, 6 though he could hardly have gone 
in person. 

But projects of exploration by a naval and military force will, in 
literature, pass with the greatest ease into projects of conquest. The 
(supposed) projected circumnavigation of Africa became a plan for 
conquering North Africa from the Pillars eastward .7 The real plan of 
exploring the Arabian coast, known from the Journal , became, in the 
Curtius passage already discussed (x, i, 16; see p. 386 ante), the con- 
quest of that coast; 8 and that passage exhibits a (supposed) projected 
circumnavigation of the Mediterranean in actual process of passing 
into the conquest of the Mediterranean basin. In that (the Curtius) 
passage, Alexander begins by wanting to know (i.e. explore), not to 
conquer, and army and fleet are to proceed along the coast of North 
Africa as along that of Gedrosia or Arabia. Then come the vague words 
Carthagini infensus, which might mean fighting his way, if necessary, 
through Carthaginian territory or might mean the conquest of Carthage. 
But after reaching Spain the army (i.e. any idea of conquest) drops out 
altogether and we only have the fleet, the original circumnavigation 
plan: he is to sail past the Alps and the coast of Italy to Epirus — no 

Gedrosia, where it was badly needed. Arrian vii, 20, 3 (from t 6 -rs 
tkye0os to the end) is, as a comparison with vn, 20, 8 shows, Only Hiero’s 
report, and throws no light on Alexander’s intentions. 

1 Arr. vii , 25, 2. 2 IB. 25, 2, 4, 5. 

3 lb. 2 j, 2, ana ol irWovres. 

4 For Anaxicrates see Tam, J.E.A. xv, 1929, p. 13. 

5 Plut. Alex, lxviii (no mention of conquest). 

6 It has been suggested to me that this story must have been invented after 
the voyages of Polybius and Eudoxus down the Atlantic coast of Africa 
[say perhaps rather after Poseidonius, in the Eudoxus story, had told of a 
Gades ship doubling the Cape]. But as Alexander certainly thought of the 
circumnavigation of Arabia for himself, he could equally well have thought 
tif that of Africa; he had no idea of its size. 

7 Arr. v, 26, 2; vii , 21, 1. 

8 ‘ Omni ad orientem maritima regione perdomita.’ 
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further word of the army. We see here vague and undefined military 
operations in Africa being superimposed upon a plan, true or false, 
for the circumnavigation of die Mediterranean by the fleet; and diis 
presently develops into the full-blown plan for die conquest of the 
Mediterranean basin given by Diodorus. That the Diodorus passage 
is later, perhaps much later, in origin than is the already late Curtius 
passage, and has merely grown out of it, is surely now self-evident. 

The plan in Diodorus which I have been discussing is then far later 
dtan Alexander, and my second question is this: allowing that these 
schemes of conquest grew up, as the Romance grew up, to glorify 
Alexander’s memory, why was a document which contained this plan 
as its chief item put forward in the late Hellenistic period as being 
Alexander’s? The answer is not difficult. I do not know if Diodorus’ 
language means that Alexander was to conquer the Mediterranean 
littoral only or the countries round that sea — North Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, Italy; but even if the former meaning be the right one, the 
carrying out of the plan would have put Alexander in possession of 
what was to be the (territorial) kernel of the Roman State (Rome itself 
apart). He was to have what Rome in fact did have — yffe xod 0aA<krcrr)s 
uKfprrpa Kal povapxlav, 1 as Pseudo-Lycophron had already written 
about Rome after Cynoscephalae, a prophecy which was to attain its 
full significance when Augustus appropriated the phrase terra marique 
to himself (see § C, p. a 5 n. 3). Now Livy, in a famous disquisition,® set 
himself to consider what would have happened had Alexander attacked 
Rome, and in the course of it he referred to certain ‘very unimportant 
Greeks’, levissimi ex Graecis 3 — would that he had named them 4 — who 
had gone on asserting repeatedly ( dictitare solent ) that Rome could not 
have faced Alexander; one at least of them had made unpleasant remarks 
about Carrhae,5 and between them they stung Livy’s patriotism to the 
eloquent panegyric we possess on the Rome of Alexander’s day. The 
words dictitare solent show that Livy was dealing with a circle of ideas 
spread over a certain period of time, not with a single utterance; the 

1 Alexandra , 1229. Arrian made the connection, p. 394 n. 1 ante, 
z Livy ix, 17-19. 

3 Livy ix, 18, 6. Jacoby, F.Gr. Hist. 11, no. 88, T. 9 prints this passage 
among his testimonia for Timagenes, which is quite unwarranted; that 
Livy meant Timagenes has never been anything but guesswork, and 
‘dictitare solent’ cannot refer to a single writer. 

4 This helps to show how much of Hellenistic literature has perished 
without trace. For one possibility see Tarn, Bactria and India, p. 51. 

3 * Qui Parthorum quoque contra nomen Romanum gloriae favent.’ ‘Gloria’ 
in this context cannot refer to anything before Carrhae. 
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reference to Carrhae, 53 b.c., shows that the time we are dealing with 
may be called the middle of the first century b.c. This was the circle of 
ideas from which came the story of Rome’s embassy to Alexander; 1 ' 
this was the circle of ideas in which the document giving Alexander’s 
‘plans’ saw the light; and this was the reason why that document 
attributed to him a plan for the conquest of the kernel of the Roman 
State. We can almost hear one of the levisstmi speaking: ‘So you 
Romans have now got the Mediterranean and its coasts, the sceptres of 
land and sea — yfjs xod SccAActotis cncfynTpa. Well and good. But if 
Alexander had lived, those sceptres would have been his — here’s his 
plan — and where would you have been then?’ 

There is one further point. The importance of this ‘plan’ is that it 
has become the sole support of the belief in Alexander’s ‘World- 
kingdom’ (p. 378); and die ‘plan’ itself affords no historical basis for 
such a belief. What the ‘World-kingdom’ exactly means to those who 
use the word I have never known. 2 3 In antiquity, Alexander was going 
to conquer either the otKoup£vr |,3 or Europe, Asia and Africa, 4 * or the 
world up to the bounds of Ocean , 3 but also Diodorus called his actual 
realm the ‘world’, 6 7 as others used similar expressions of the realm of 
this or that Roman Emperor.? In modem times, any idea of further 
conquest has seemed to serve, but I fancy the oIkouuevt) is usually 
meant, though it has been common enough to call his actual kingdom 
a Weltrekh 8 as the Roman Empire gets called a World-State. It is all 
hopelessly vague. I have sometimes been told that it is impossible for 
me to believe that Alexander dreamt of the unity of mankind, as I do, 

1 On the ascription of this embassy to Cleitarchus see § C, pp. 21 sqq-i on 
the embassy itself App. 23, p. 376, which shows that the story must be 
later than die document which gave the other fictitious embassies. 

2 Professor Berve, Klio, xxxi, 1938, p. 168, promised a study of Alexander’s 
Weltherrschaftsgedanken. 

3 That is the meaning of the Diodorus plan. The word is used in Diod. xvii, 
113, 1. 

4 Arr. iv, 7, 5 shows that there was such a story. The same story is told of 
Pompey (Plut. Pomp, xxxvin) and of Caesar (Plut. Caes. lviii); which 
of the three stories came first I do not know. 

3 Id. v, 2 6, 2. 

6 Diod. xviii, ;o, 2, oAa. The context shows clearly what is meant. 

7 I.G.R.R. I, 901, Augustus is t6v -irdoris yffe ko! trdotis 8 ctA< 5 to<n\s apyoVTa; 
ib. 1, 772, Alexander Severus is 6«7 -tt6tti; yfls -Kai SaAdaoris xal Trccvrds 
dwSpocnrivou yfvou;. So in Pliny, III, 39, Italy is chosen by the gods to be 
‘una cunctarum gentium in toto orbe patria’. 

8 Most recently, e.g. V. Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks , 1938, pp. 39, 
61, 83, ‘empire of the world’. 
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without also believing that he desired to conquer the world, as I do not. 
That is merely a confusion of thought; but it is a conceivable theory 
that, if he both believed that all men were brothers, and also desired 
that the peoples of the world he knew, whether in his Empire or not, 
should live in unity and concord (see App. 25, vi), then he must have 
desired to bring all peoples under his rule in order to promote their 
unity. But the few facts known afford no support to such a theory. He 
never even possessed the whole Persian empire; when he died, a huge 
and contiguous block of territory was still unconquered: 1 Bithynia and 
Paphlagonia;* Cappadocia and Pontus, the realm of Ariarathes; the 
whole of Armenia, the fiction of a satrap of Armenia being abandoned 
by his generals the moment he was dead.3 Cappadocia-Pontus is 
especially important, because under a Persian dynast this large kingdom 
flanked, and threatened, Alexander’s sole line of communication across 
Asia Minor, and after Issus it cost Antigonus three battles to keep the 
communications open (§ G, pp. 1 10 sq.); yet those who believe that the 
‘plans’ are his have also to believe that, while after his death Perdiccas 
saw that his first task must be to remove this threat, Alexander himself 
never thought about it and proposed instead to go off to the farthest 
West. But the vital matter is that, as already mentioned, when he 
quitted India he abandoned the eastern Punjab, though it had cost him 
hard fighting, and formally handed it over to Porus, 4 while he himself 
turned his thoughts to exploration, not conquest; those who wish to 
rule the world do not of themselves give away hard-won provinces. 
All these things are pointers which point away from Alexander having 
held any ideas of unlimited conquest; there is no evidence that he did 
hold any such ideas, and there is one fact, the eastern Punjab, which is 
to me conclusive against it. It is, I suppose, open to anyone, who So 
desires, to believe that Alexander must have wished to conquer and 
rule all the world or any further part of it; but he must realise clearly 
that, in the present state of our knowledge, such a belief is only a 
speculation from die land of dreams and has nothing to do with history.5 

1 Later times remembered this very well; see the Livy-Trogus speech of 
Mithridates (Justin xxxvm, 7, 2), which enumerates all these countries. 

2 Paphlagonia became independent when Calas was killed in Bithynia 
(references in Berve n, no. 397); his successor Demarchus was not satrap 
of either country, 

3 No satrap of Armenia was appointed at either Babylon or Triparadeisos. 

4 Arr. vi, 2, 1 explicitly mentions a formal ceremony. 

5 A view has been put forward (C. A. Robinson, Jr., A.J.P. LXI, 1940, 
p. 41 1; jlxiv, 1943, p. 296) that Arr. iv, 15, 5 sq. means that Alexander at 
Bactra told Pharasmanes of ‘his plan of world-conquest’. The passage has 
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25. BROTHERHOOD AND UNITY 
I. The Background 


Somewhere between the middle of the fourth century b.c. and the early 
third century there took place a great revolution in Greek thought. For 
long, prior to that revolution, Greeks had divided the world they knew 
into Greeks and non-Greeks; the latter they called barbarians, men who 
said ‘bar-bar’, that is, men whose speech could not be understood; 
generally speaking, they regarded barbarians both as enemies and as 
inferior people to themselves. But in the third century we meet with a 
body of opinion which discarded this division; it held that all men were 
brothers and ought to live together in unity and concord. Few modem 
writers have had any doubt as to who was the author of this tremendous 
revolution; it was Zeno, the founder of the Stoic philosophy. But there 
are several passages in Greek writers which, if they are true, show that 
the original author was not Zeno but Alexander. Until recently, these 
passages received very cavalier treatment; some scholars either simply 
discarded them as unhistorical or else said that it was only a case of late 
writers attributing to Alexander ideas which they had taken from 
Stoicism, 1 while others whittled them down to make of them a mere 
expression of Alexander’s policy of fusion, which will be noticed in 
§ vi. The first attempt at a thorough treatment of them was in a lecture 
I gave before the British Academy in 1933;* I give the subsequent 
literature, so far as known to me, in a note.3 What I am trying to do in 

no reference to world-conquest. What Alexander is supposed to have said 
(it does not follow that he did say it) is that he could not at that time accept 
Pharasmanes’ offer to guide him to the Euxine, as he must next conquer 
‘the Indians’ (i.e. those whom Darius I had ruled), which would give him 
all ‘Asia’ (i.e. the Persian empire, its regular meaning); he would then 
return to Greece and make a naval and military expedition to the Euxine 
(i.e. reduce the unconquered northern provinces of Asia Minor, once 
Darius’, and remove the Cappadocian bottleneck). The whole thing refers 
to the completion of the conquest of Darius’ empire, which he did not live 
to achieve. 

1 Kaerst, 1 3 , 1927, p. 501, who has had a good deal of acceptance. 

2 Tam, ‘Alexander the Great and the Unity of Mankind’, Proc. Brit. Acad. 
xix, 1933, p. 123. 

3 W. Kolbe, Die Weltreichsidee Alexanders des Grossen , 193d; M. H. Fisch, 
‘Alexander and the Stoics’, A.J.P. lviii, 1937, pp. 59, 129; U. Wilcken, 
‘Die letzten PlSne Alexanders des Grossen’, S.B. Berlin , xxiv, 1937, 
pp. 199, 200 [io-ii]; H. Berve, ‘Die Verschmelzungspolitik Alexanders 
des Grossen’, Klio, xxxi, 1938, p. 135; Tam, ‘Alexander, Cynics, and 
Stoics’, A.J.P. lx, 1939, p. 41. 
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this Appendix is to clarify this somewhat involved subject for readers; 
merely to reprint my own studies would not serve the purpose, though 
I draw upon them freely where advisable. I have also, I hope, im- 
proved upon my earlier treatment of these ideas of Alexander’s; they 
merit all the consideration one can give to them, for they were probably 
the most important thing about him, and they do more than anything 
else to negative the stupid but widespread belief that the man whose 
career was one of the great dividing lines of world-history was a mere 
conqueror. I am postponing Alexander himself, that is to say the 
meaning and bearing of the Greek passages to which I have referred, 
to the end of this study (§ vi), so as to get all the preliminary considera- 
tions out of the way first; but there is no reason why anyone who 
prefers should not read § vi first. I may, however, for the reader’s 
convenience, indicate here very briefly the conclusion to which this 
study leads. In 1933 I referred everything about Alexander to a single 
idea; it can now be seen that what we possess relates, I will not say to 
three ideas, but to an idea which had three facets or aspects, and these 
must be distinguished, though they are closely interconnected. The 
first is that God is the common Father of mankind, which may be 
called the brotherhood of man. The second is Alexander’s dream of the 
various races of mankind, so far as known to him, becoming of one 
mind together and living in unity and concord, which may be called 
the unity of mankind. And the third, also part of his dream, is that the 
various peoples of his Empire might be partners in the realm rather 
than subjects. The keynote of the whole is the conception of Homonoia, 
a word which will run through this study. It means ‘a being of one 
mind together’; it was to become the symbol of the world’s longing 
for something better than everlasting wars. There is no word in English 
to translate it. It signifies far more than its Latin translation concordia 
or our ‘concord’; ‘to live in concord’ can be satisfied by the negative 
meaning ‘to live without quarrelling’, a thing that can be done by 
people of very different mentalities and outlooks. ‘Unity’ might pass, 
but is too vague; the English political catchword of a generation ago, 
a ‘union of hearts’, is better, but hearts are not minds; so I shall keep 
the Greek word Homonoia throughout. 1 

By way of introduction to the matter under consideration I had 
better indicate briefly Alexander’s background, the notions ruling the 

1 It has other meanings which do not come in question here, such as a 
political Entente, something less than ovuuaxla, Alexis fr. 244 Kock 
(11, p. 386), Ditt .3 434-5, I, 32; it is even used for a xotviv of villages, 
Sir W. M. Ramsay, J.H.S. iv, 1883, pp. 38(5-8. See generally Tam, 
Hell. Civ ? p. 84. 
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world of thought when he appeared. I need not go into details of what 
happened before Aristotle, for Alexander himself started his career 
with Aristotle’s ideas in his head, and outgrew them in the light of his 
own experience and not by reading the works of Greek Sophists, if in- 
deed those works have any bearing on the matter. There are some 
expressions in earlier literature, principally in the Sophists, which have 
been taken to show that this or that man thought of something better 
than a hard and fast division of humanity into Greeks and barbarians, 
friends and enemies; 1 but this comes to very litde, if it comes to any- 
thing at all,* for there is no doubt that when a Greek before Alexander 
talked of ‘all men’, or used some equivalent expression, what he meant 
was ‘all Greeks’/ the barbarian did not count. A Herodotus might 
suggest that Persians possessed courage and organising powers; a 
Xenophon, when he wanted to portray an ideal shepherd of the people, 
might choose a Persian king as shepherd of the Persian people; but 
Greeks did not want a shepherd, and all Herodotus got for his pains 
was the nickname 6 <piAop&pPapos, friend of barbarians. Of course, 
pretty well all we know comes from Athens (even Herodotus worked 
there), and it may be that the views of cities like Miletus or Cyrene, 
whose citizen bodies had a good deal of barbarian blood, were not 
precisely the same; but they have left us no information. All that needs 
to be said is that the expressions to which I have referred, if they do 
mean anything — I do not think they do — had no importance for 
history/ for in the fourth century the whole thing was swept aside by 

x Max Miihl, Die antike Menschheitsidee in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung, 
1928 (an excellent book), has made the most of this that can be made, pp. 3-1 2. 

2 See the lengthy note 6 to my lecture of 1933 (on p. 29, 1 . 14, for ‘Athenian’ 
read ‘ Greek’). The fragments of the sophist Antiphon nspi 6povoias cannot 
in my opinion refer to all mankind, though this has been claimed for them; 
I agree with J. Mewaldt, Genethliakon IV. Schmid, 1929, pp. 81-3, that this 
cannot be made out. 

3 The use of ‘all men’ for ‘all Greeks’ is common enough; I give one or 
two proven instances. Compare Isocrates, Panegyr. 56, Heracles fitravras 
AvSpcJnrous eifspy 4 Tr|asv, with Phtlippus, 14, rf|v piAavSpcoiriav — f| v elyev 
(Heracles) sis toOs ”EAAt|v«S (only two stories of his benefiting non- 
Greeks seem known and both are later than Alexander). Compare again 
the two passages from Lysias cited by E. Skard, Zwei religios-politische 
Begriffe: Euergetes-Concordia, 1932, p. 43, one of which speaks of ‘ Greeks’, 
the other of ‘all men’. There is another clear case in Diod. xui, 2 6, 3: 
Athens has made the law of suppliants respected irapd tracnv dcvBpcbirots, 
i.e. throughout the Greek world. So to-day people say ‘Everybody thinks’ 
or ‘the whole world knows’, when what they mean is their own circle. 

4 Even Miihl admits (op. cit. p. 1 1) that any idea of a common humanity in 
this period was not a factor in history. 
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the dominant idealist philosophies. Plato and Aristotle left no doubt 
about their views. Plato, who boasted that Athenians were pure Greek 
and not half-breeds at bottom (|ii£o( 3 dp( 3 apoi) like some cities, 1 said 
that all barbarians were enemies by nature; it was proper to wage war 
upon them, even to the point of enslaving or extirpating them.* 
Aristotle agreed, and added that all barbarians were slaves by nature, 
especially those of Asia; they had not the qualities which entitled them 
to be free men, and it was proper to treat them as slaves .3 His ideal 
State cared for nothing but its own citizens; it was a small aristocracy 
of Greek citizens ruling over a barbarian peasantry 4 who cultivated the 
land for their masters and had no share in the State — a thing he had 
seen in some Greek cities of Asia Minor.S Certainly neither Plato nor 
Aristotle was quite consistent; Plato might treat an Egyptian priest as 
the repository of wisdom, Aristotle might suggest that the constitution 
of Carthage was worth studying; but their main position was clear 
enough, as is the impression Alexander must have got from his tutor 
Aristotle. 

Aristode’s older contemporary Isocrates was however important, 
from his extension of the use of Homonoia. Homonoia had begun by 
meaning the natural unity of the family, 6 but had early become ex- 
tended to mean unity in the city, the natural unit of Greek political and 
social life. The Greek world, whatever its practice, never doubted that 
in theory unity in a city was very desirable;’ but though the word 
Homonoia was in common use among Greeks in the fourth century, it 
chiefly meant absence of faction fights, 8 and this rather negative meaning 
lasted in the cities throughout the Hellenistic period, as can be seen in 
the very numerous decrees in honour of the judicial commissions sent 
from one city to another, which are praised because they tried to 

1 Menexenus 245 d. 

2 Plato, Rep. v, 470C-471 a. Aristotle agreed, Pol. 1, 8, 1256b, 25. 

3 Arist. Pol. I, 2, 1252b, 9, cbs to0t6 qjOoat p&ppapov kocI SouAov flv, 
m, 14, 1285a, 20 (Asia); fr. 658 Rose (Plut. Mor. 329B) toTs papP&pois 
BscnroTiKfis xpcbfisvos . . ,cb; 3 <£>01; (pvrols. 

4 Pol. iv (vii), 10, 1330a, 25 sqq. On this non-Hellenic basis see W. L. 
Newman, The Politics of Aristotle, 1, p. 125. 

5 As the Pedieis-at Priene, the Marlandyni at Heraclea, the Phrygians at 
Zelea. See Swoboda, Kc&un in PW Supp. Bd. iv, 962. 

6 H. Kramer, Quid valeat dpdvota in litteris Graecis, 1915, pp. 45-9- See 
also Chariton’s story about the temple of Homonoia in Miletus, cited by 
Zwicker, 'Homonoia' in PW, 2266. 

7 Xen. Mem. iv, 4, 16, dpivotA ya ptyiorov < 5 cy« 06 v SoksT toTs tt6Aeoiu slvat. 
See further on the classical period Kramer, op. cit. p. 18 and passim. 

8 See the long negative list in Isocrates, Panath. 259. 
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compose internal discord. 1 * There ■was hardly a trace as yet of the more 
positive sense which Homonoia was to acquire later — a mental attitude 
which should make war or faction impossible because the parties were 
at one; and Isocrates extended the application of the word without 
enlarging its meaning. He took up a suggestion of the sophist Gorgias 
and proposed to treat the whole Greek world as one and the futile wars 
between city and city as faction fights — to apply Homonoia to the 
Greek race? For this purpose he utilised Plato’s idea (it was much older 
than Plato) that the barbarian was a natural enemy , 3 and decided that 
the way to unite Greeks was to attack Persia: ‘I come’, he said, ‘to 
advocate two things: war against the barbarian, Homonoia between 
ourselves.’ 4 But somebody had to do the uniting; and Isocrates 
bethought him of Heracles, benefactor of the Greek race, and urged 
King Philip of Macedonia, a descendant of Heracles, to play the part. 5 
But if Philip was to be Heracles and bring about the Homonoia of the 
Greek world, the way was being prepared for two important ideas of a 
later time: the essential quality of the king must be that love of man, 
tpiAotvOpcoirla, which had led Heracles to perform his labours, 6 7 and the 
essential business of the king was to promote Homonoia;? so far this 
only applied to Greeks, but if its meaning were to deepen it would still 
be the king’s business. The actual result of all this, the League of 
Corinth under Philip’s presidency, was not quite what Isocrates had 
dreamt of. 

This then was the background against which Alexander appeared. 

i Tam, Hell. Civ. 1 1930, p. 84. 2 Kramer, op. cit. pp. 38 sqq. 

3 Panegyr. 184, Panath. 163. 4 Panegyr. 3. 

5 Philippus 114, 1 1($; Skard, op. eit. pp. 56-7; Kaersti 3 ,pp. 142-9; U. Wilcken, 

Alexander der Grosse, 1931, pp. 30-3. Whatever view Greeks took of 
Macedonians, in their eyes Philip ranked as a Greek, for his forbears had 

long been admitted to the Olympian games. What that meant is shown by 
no Roman being admitted, so far as is known, till the time of Augustus 
(J. Jttthner, Hellenen und Barbaren, 1923, p. 69). 

<5 In Philippus 114 Isocrates called on Philip to show iptAavepooidoc like 
Heracles. On the development of <piAav0pcoTtla generally see S. Lorenz, 
De progressu notionis cpiAavSpMirlas, 1914, pp. 14, 35 (with the necessary 
correction made by Miihl, op. cit. p. 120 n. 55, that the Cynics before 
Alexander knew nothing of any general love of humanity), and S. Tromp 
de Ruiter, Mnemosyne, lix, 1931, p. 271. On tpiAav0pco-nia as the charac- 
teristic virtue of a Hellenistic king see Kaerst n% p. 321 and references, 
and cf. F. Schroeter, Da regum heuenisticorum epistulis in lapidibus servatis 
quaesdones stilisdcae, 1932, pp. 2 6 n. 1, 4;. 

7 Isocrates, Nicocles 41, lays down the principle: XPh voOj 6p8£s pamAeCr- 
ovtos. . . t&s tt6Asis iv 6\iovoiq ueipaafiat Si&ystv. 
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The business of a Macedonian king was to be a benefactor of Greeks 
to the extent of preventing inter-city warfare; he was to promote 
Homonoia among Greeks and utilise their enmity to barbarians as a 
bond of union; but barbarians themselves were still enemies and slaves 
by nature, a view which Aristotle emphasised when he advised his 
pupil to treat Greeks as free men, but barbarians as slaves. And this is 
what has to be kept in mind when we come to consider how far 
Alexander advanced beyond it for himself. 


II. The Cynics 

Before following the further development of the Homonoia concept, 
which ultimately almost became a symbol of the world’s longing for 
something better than everlasting war, it may be well to say what is 
necessary about a subordinate matter which stands by itself, the 
supposed relation of Alexander’s ideas to those of the Cynics of his 
day. The suggestion of some relationship between him and the Cynics, 
in some form or other, is old; the shape it has taken in the most recent 
work dealing with the matter 1 2 3 has been that Onesicritus the Cynic 
managed in his book to attribute to Alexander Cynic cosmopolitanism 
(I dislike using this horrible word, but there is no other in English 
which gives the meaning). I have said enough about Onesicritus else- 
where, 1 and there is no need to repeat it; but it may be advisable to state 
plainly once again that Alexander could neither have borrowed Cynic 
cosmopolitanism, nor have had it attributed to him, for the simple reason 
that there was no such thing, quite apart from the fact that Alexander 
himself never contemplated a ‘World-State’. One has read of Cynic 
cosmopolitanism till one is weary — that man was a citizen, not of this 
or that country, but of a World-State which knew no countries; but it 
does not seem to have occurred to any one to investigate the matter. 
The evidence against it is conclusive, and all I need do here is to give it; 
but no doubt Cynic cosmopolitanism will continue to figure in books 
for many a long year. 

And first, what was Cynicism? It was not a philosophy like those of 
the four schools, with a body of doctrine; it was a way of life, a mode 
of thought, 3 and was entirely negative ; you were to discard everything 
on which civilisation had been built up, and often enough, unless you 

1 M. H. Fisch, A.J.P. lviii, 1937, pp. 129 sqq. 

2 Tarn, A.J.P. lx, 1939, pp. 47 sqq. 

3 Well brought out by D. R. Dudley, A history of Cynicism, 1937, pp. 7 sqq. 
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were a Crates or a Demonax, you ended by finding nothing at the 
bottom but mere animalism. It never constructed anything, anything 
which affected men otherwise than as individuals; Cynicism and 
universalism are a contradiction in terms. This was what so puzzled 
Zeller; he, like others, took Cynic ‘cosmopolitanism’ for granted, but 
could not reconcile it with Cynicism as he knew it. 1 

Three things are commonly quoted in support of Cynic ‘cosmo- 
politanism’ — certainly there is nothing else — and I will take first those 
two which are remarks attributed to Diogenes by Diogenes Laertius; 
no Cynic but Diogenes himself comes in question. The his torical 
Diogenes of Sinope, founder of Cynicism, became the subject of a 
legend which made of him the ideal philosophic saint; it is very diffi cult 
to disentangle the real man from the legendary figure, and man y of the 
sayings attributed to him and of the stories told about him, like those 
which made him meet Alexander, ate merely figments of the legend. 2 
I will assume, however, that he did make the two remarks in question. 
The first was when somebody asked him where he came from, i.e. from 
what city, and he replied Kocrpo-rroXlrns, 3 4 5 literally ‘I am a citizen of, 
or in, the universe’. The circumstances were that the dominant party 
in Sinope had wrongfully accused and imprisoned his father, who had 
died in consequence, and had driven Diogenes himself into exile;* and 
when asked what his city was, the exile in effect replied ‘I have none’. 
I will come to the actual meaning presently. The word so far as is 
known was never again used by any Greek, for Lucian’s reference to 
the remark in his skit on Diogenes differs; 3 it occurs twice in Philo, 
but he was a Jew. Had it come into use as a catchword, it must, like 
other philosophical catchwords, have found its way into the tradition. 

1 Socrates and the Socratic schools (Eng. trans.), p. 276. 

2 It will suffice to refer to the long examination by Kurt von Fritz, ‘ Quellen- 
untersuchungen zu Leben und Philosophie des Diogenes von Sinope’, 
Philol. Supp. Bd. xvm, 1926, though even he hardly goes far enough. 
Diogenes-legends went on being manufactured for centuries (Epictetus 
has some new ones), like Alexander-legends in India, where new ones 
have originated even under British rule. 

3 Diog. Laert. vi, 63, fpconiSsls tr66ev tin, koouottoWttis iq>T|. 

4 Dudley, op. cit. p. 21, from Mr C. T. Seltman’s unpublished paper 
‘Diogenes of Sinope, son of the banker Hikesias’. This paper, on the 
coinage of Sinope, was read at the Numismatic Congress in 1936; a brief 
resume appeared in the Transactions of that Congress, p. 121, and in 
Proc. Comb. Philol. Soc. cxui-cxliv, p. 7; a more detailed synopsis is 
given by Dudley, op. cit. pp. 54-5. 

5 Pit. auct. 8: Diogenes calls himself navroSatrds and says tou k6ctuov 
Tro 7 dTT)i> 6pas, For what he did mean see next page. 
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The second remark, which gives the meaning of the word, has in- 
variably been quoted without its context, 1 a bad habit; the first clause, 
down to A£ ycov, has always been omitted, and TroAmlcc 4v Kdapw has 
been mistranslated as World-State or some equivalent expression. 
What the Greek says is this: ‘Diogenes laughed at things like long 
descent and fame, saying that they were merely ornaments which con- 
cealed the evil that was behind them; the one true (or real) citizenship 
was that in the universe.’ The TroAiTefa sv Kdapicp, then, has to be 
something which either gets rid of claims to fame and long descent 
altogether or else renders them meaningless; and no form of State, 
even world-wide, would prevent people being proud of their pedigrees 
or prevent some men being of greater repute than others. There has 
never been any reason to doubt Epictetus’ interpretation, however 
much it may have been neglected. How, he asks (in, 22, 47), does a 
man live without city or home? Well, the god sent a man (Diogenes) 
to show you. ‘Look at me’, he said; ‘I have no home, no city, no 
possessions, no family; I have only the earth and the sky.’ That 
is the ‘citizenship in the universe’, and that is the meaning of 
koopottoAIttis.^ He was free of the earth and the sky; 3 it mattered 
nothing to him where or how he lived; one place, as Epictetus says 
(in, 24, 66), was as good as another, whether he lived as a free man 
in Athens, a captive among pirates, or a slave in Corinth. Plutarch, in 
his treatise On Exile, makes his exile say exactly the same thing: the 
bounds of our country are the earth and the sky (cdQi'ip); there 
none is an exile, none a stranger, but ail men are fellow-citizens with 
one another. 1 * 

The third thing that is supposed to support the idea of Cynic 
‘cosmopolitanism’ is that Diogenes wrote a Potiteia, an ideal State. 
Certainly in the third century B.c. a work existed called Aioy£vous 
TToArreia. Little is known of its contents. It said that knucklebones 

1 Diog. Laert. vi, 72, eCryevefcxs 54 k «1 6o§ccs sal -r& toicxOtcc tt&vtcc Sttiraije, 
npoKOCTpnfjiiccra k«k1os Asycov u6vt|v 64 ip0f|V iroAmiav elvai Tfiv 4v 

K&XllCp. 

2 Much of the trouble has arisen from the assumption that, because Kocrpo- 
TtoAI-rns is the same word as the modern ‘cosmopolitan’, it must have the 
same meaning. Yet instances of such change of meaning are legion. 

3 I cannot refrain from quoting de Musset’s lines about Brutus after Philippi, 
when all was lost; weary of earth 

*il contemplait les deux; 

II riavait rien perdu dans cet immense espace ; 

II lui restait encore son 6p6e et ses dieux.’ 

4 Plut. Mot. 601 a-b, the whole passage, which is too long to quote. 
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should be current coin and that weapons of war were useless; 1 it 
probably advocated community of women;* it may have contained a 
defence of incest and parricide, but this suggestion may only be based 
on the tragedies attributed to Diogenes, which again may not be his. 
There is no description anywhere of what the book was, but Plutarch 
says that its basis (uttoQectis), like those of the States of Plato and Zeno, 
was Lycurgus’ Sparta, 3 and it must therefore have depicted, not any- 
thing cosmopolitan, but a small State with narrow limits, as did Plato, 
and Zeno in his early Politeia (on which see § iv). It is therefore neither 
evidence nor argument for Cynic cosmopolitanism, even if Diogenes 
did write it. 

But it is quite uncertain if he did, or whether it is one of the numerous 
Hellenistic works attributed by their authors to well-known names. 
The evidence stands thus. The Stoic Cleanthes (262-230) asserted that 
it was written by Diogenes, and praised it.** His successor Chrysippus 
(230 — Olympiad 208-204) referred to it as by Diogenes in six different 
works, and also praised it.5 Philodemus in the first century B.c. made 
his Stoic protagonist admit that some in his day, tives twv koS' 
did not think it genuine, but made him appeal for its genuineness to 
‘library catalogues and libraries’, 6 which means no more than (say) 
it means to-day that in any library you will find the de Fluviis bound 
up in any edition of Plutarch. There was then a Stoic tradition from 
the middle of the third century that the work was genuine. On the 
other hand, Satyrus, who lived and worked in Alexandria in the latter 
part of the third century, asserted that Diogenes wrote nothing at all, 7 
as did Sosicrates of Rhodes, who may or may not have worked at 
Alexandria, in the second century; 8 while Sotion of Alexandria 
(c. 200-170 b.c.) gave a short list of Diogenes’ works which differed 
considerably from the orthodox list given by Diogenes Laertius but 

1 Philodemus, irepl ShwtK G>v, P. Here. 339 p, col. xrv, 1 . 1, in W. CrSnert, 
Kolotes und Menedemos (vol. 6 of Wessely’s Studien {ur Palaeograph.it und 
Papyruskunde, 1906), p. 61; Athen. IV, 159 c. 

2 Dudley, op. cit. p. 3 6. 3 Plut. Lycurg. xxxi. 

4 S.V:F. t, 590= Philodemus ib. col. xm, 1 . 21. 

5 Philodemus ib. cols, xm, 1 . 2<S-xiv, 1 . 29. Dudley, op. cit, pp. 25 sq., may 
be correct in saying that Chrysippus ‘attested’ its genuineness, but Diog. 
Laert. vii, 34, which he cites, refers only to the Politeia of Zeno. 

6 Philodemus ib. col. xm, 11 . 12 sqq., at t* dvaypa<pal twv ttivAkcov at te 
Ptfi?ao0TjKai. Cronert left it open whether this meant Callimachus’ Pinakes 
or only Cynic, or Stoic, lists; surely, had the former been meant, it must 
have been dvaypa<pi 1 |. 

7 Diog. Laert. vi, 80, and on Satyrus’ date Gudeman, ‘Satyros’ (16) in PW. 

8 Diog. Laert. ib., and on Sosicrates’ date Laqueur, ‘Sosikrates’ in PW. 
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which did not include the Politeia , J Satyrus and Sotion were Peri- 
patetics; Satyrus wrote semi-popular biographies, including Lives of 
the philosophers, while Sotion and Sosicrates wrote Successions of the 
philosophers. Nobody supposes that Satyrus investigated the question 
of the authenticity of Diogenes 1 Politeia for himself; he repeated his 
statement from some one before him. 1 There was then at Alexandria a 
Peripatetic tradition from the middle of the third century that the 
Politeia of Diogenes was a forgery. Neither the Stoic nor the Peri- 
patetic tradition can be traced further back than the middle of that 
century. 

The current explanation of the problem, as given by von Fritz 
(op. cit. pp. 5 5-7) and adopted by Dudley (op. cit. pp. 25 sq.\ is that 
Diogenes’ Politeia was genuine, but that in course of time the Stoics 
became ashamed of it; and as they now desired to attach themselves to 
Socrates by means of a fictitious succession Socrates — Antisthenes — 
Diogenes — Crates — Zeno (this is true), they, or rather Sotion, com- 
mitted a fraud by omitting the Politeia from among Diogenes’ works. 
The explanation is impossible. If Stoics wanted to commit a fraud of 
this sort, it can only have been after Chrysippus’ death (Olympiad 
208-204 B.C.), for he was all-powerful in the school and regularly 
assumed the genuineness of the book; but Chrysippus’ contemporary 
Satyrus had already asserted that Diogenes wrote nothing at all, i.e. 
that the Politeia was not his. This seems conclusive against von Fritz’s 
explanation, apart from the fact that he does not explain why a Peri- 
patetic at Alexandria, where it is not known that there ever were any 
Stoics, should lend himself to a Stoic frauds As a fact, the Stoics did, 
later on, try a somewhat similar fraud at Pergamum by means of the 
Stoic librarian Athenodorus, who was detected; 4 and if they could not 
bring off such a thing at Pergamum, with the library there in their 
hands, they had no chance at Alexandria, where they had no following. 
It is unfortunate that it is not known how Callimachus catalogued the 
work in his Pinak.es , which would probably have sufficed to settle the 

1 Diog. Laert. VI, 80; Susemihl 1, p. 498; Stenzel, 'Sotion’ (1) in PW. 

2 Gudeman, op. cit., suggested Callimachus. But that is unfortunately 
guesswork. 

3 von Fritz, op. cit. p. 57, says that first the Stoics (meaning here Satyrus 
and Sosicrates) denied that Diogenes ever wrote anything at all, and then 
found it safer to attribute to him some works of their own invention 
(Sotion). But (a) Satyrus was not a Stoic, and it is not known that 
Sosicrates was; (A) Sotion was not a Stoic and comes in date between them. 
This theory, therefore, cannot be supported. 

4 Diog. Laert. vii, 34; Susemihl 11, p. 246. 
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matter; we merely have the two opposed traditions, the Stoic that it 
was genuine, the Peripatetic that it was not; neither side possessed the 
modern technique for detecting forgeries, and no decision is possible. 
This reinforces what, as we have seen, is clear from the work itself, 
that the Aioysvou; TToTuTefcx furnishes no evidence in favour of Cynic 
‘cosmopolitanism’. But if I were compelled to give an opinion on the 
genuineness or otherwise of the work, I should follow Alexandria; 
for, while the early Stoics had an axe to grind in the matter, the Peri- 
patetics, which means Alexandrian learning, had not. If the work was 
a forgery, it was doubtless put together on the lines of, and presumably 
from, Zeno’s early Politeia. 

It is quite clear in any case that neither did Alexander borrow Cynic 
‘cosmopolitanism’ nor could it have been attributed to him; for there 
was no such thing. 


HI. Homonoia and the Line of Kingship 

I must now return to the consideration of Homonoia, taking it up from 
where it was left at the end of § I. We saw that part of the background 
against which Alexander appeared was that it was (in theory) the business 
of a Macedonian king to promote Homonoia, but only among Greeks; 
barbarians were still enemies and slaves by nature. I must now leave 
Alexander for a moment and take up the connection of Homonoia with 
kingship after his time, and, so far as the fragmentary nature of our 
material permits, follow this down the line of kingship, just taking 
the salient points, and see to what it leads. 

Kingship after Alexander became so important that for some time 
there was hardly a philosopher who did not write a treatise upon it, 
giving his views of the theory of kingship and the duties of a king. 
Nearly all this literature has perished; but among the debris we happen 
to possess some illuminating fragments from two otherwise unknown 
writers, Diotogenes and an author whose work passed as that of an 
ancient Pythagorean, Ecphantus. 1 Both are called Pythagoreans, and 
there is no reason to doubt this; they were certainly not Stoics, and it 
is important to note in this respect that they wrote in Doric. They 
belong to the early third century, when the theory of kingship was still 
in the constructive stage ; Diotogenes was contemporary with Demetrius 

i These fragments, preserved by Stobaeus, iv, 7, <Si-< 5 , have been discussed 
by E. R. Goodenough, The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship , 
Yale Class. Studies, 1, 1928, p. 55, a study to which I am much indebted. 
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the Besieger. 1 The theory of Pseudo-Ecphantus comes to this: as the 
king, who is Living Law (that idea is Aristotle’s),* corresponds upon 
earth to the divine ruler of the universe, and as in an earthly State 
existence is impossible without fellowship and love, it is the king’s 
business to promote these things as a copy of the Homonoia of die 
universe (meaning the heavens).^ The theory of Diotogenes is very 
similar. The king, who is Living Law, bears the same relation to the 
State as God does to the universe j for the State, formed by the har- 
monising together of different elements, is an imitation of the order 
and harmony of the universe; therefore the king must harmonise the 

1 Apart from the doctrine of these writers, which points to the early third 
century, there seems definite evidence for the date of Diotogenes in Stob. iv, 
7 , 62 (p. 268 Hense). The king must not, in overweening pride, hold aloof 
from the troubles of other men and rank himself near to the gods; this is 
Demetrius the Besieger, who was notorious for his inaccessibility to his 
subjects (t6 Sucr< 5 iuXov Kal 8vcnrp6ejoBov, Plut. Dem. XLll), his pride (/£.), 
and acting -the god (on the whole matter see Tam, Andgonos Gonatas, 
pp. 90-1; K. Scott, A.J.P. xlix, 1928, p. 226). But (the fragment 
continues) his appearance, walk, and carriage, and also his ?j0os, must 
strike beholders with awe and wonder; this again is Demetrius (on his 
appearance and fjOos see Plut. Dem. it), whom strangers followed merely 
to gaze upon (Dlod. xx, 92, 3). The parallels in phrasing are numerous; 
besides fj 0 os, cf. Diotogenes KaTccKotTpccOiipEV KcncrrrB-irAayiJiivcos with 
Diodoms keko<tpt|p£vtiv and Plutarch IkuAtiSiv, and the summary of the 
whole effect as eCmptnevxv in Diodorus and im-irpETrijav in Diotogenes. 
This use of Demetrius as the illustration for kingship shows that Diotogenes 
was his contemporary, or nearly so; for one of die extraordinary things 
about Demetrius was that (professed historians apart) no one, not even 
legend, took any further notice of him once the generation which had 
known him was dead. Indeed, the language shows that Diotogenes most 
probably was writing this during the time of Demetrius’ power and 
prosperity. The question has been raised whether the Pythagorean 
ascription and Doric dialect of these writers might not have been adopted 
‘in order that the treatises might not be taken as criticisms of con- 
temporary actuality’: A. D. Nock, Harvard Theol. Rev. xxxin, 1940, 
p. 312 n. 54. 

2 Pol. Ill, 13, 1284a, 13: ortnrol y&p eim v6pos (of the irappcKrtXeiis, the 
0 e 8 s iv dwQpdbTrois). Goodenough, p. 8 5 , derives the conception from Persia, 
which might have played a part in its extension from the iraupacnXsus to 
every king; but Diotogenes’ words in <Si (p. 265 h), o 0 t 6 s &v v6\xo$ 
{pvpux°S, 8s6s iv AvOpcbtrois TOpsaxapdmoTcn, admit of no doubt that he is 
explicitly quoting Aristotle. See App. 22, n, pp. 366—8. 

3 Stob. ib. 64, the whole fragment, especially p. 275 h: cweardvat yip 

X«pls fiAicts Kcd Kotvcovias Spiixavov 6 5’ iv -rqc tt6Asi <piA(a . . .tcw t& 

TravTi >5 6p6voiccv pepipcrrar &veu 8i Tas irepl t&s dfpx&S Siara^ios oOBepia 
ficv irdAts oIkoTto. 
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State. 1 Both then agree that, whether a good disposition of the State 
be called Harmony or Homonoia, it is the king’s business to bring it 
about; and a writer of a later time, Musonius, alludes to this view as 
having been widespread. 1 But the kings whom these two authors had 
in mind were the Hellenistic monarchs, who ruled over subjects of 
many races, Greeks and barbarians; and the subjects whose unity the 
king is to promote are implicitly taken throughout to be all his subjects 
without distinction. 3 Now the last thing we saw in this connection 
(p. 403) was Isocrates urging Philip of Macedon to bring about 
Homonoia between the Greek cities in order to attack Persia; and here 
are two writers saying in effect that the king must promote Homonoia 
between the Greeks and the barbarians over whom his arm reached; 
that is, Homonoia has ceased to be confined to Greeks and has been 
extended to include men of any race. Certainly this was not the dis- 
covery of these two obscure writers; and as both say much the same 
thing, something of importance must have happened between Isocrates 
and themselves. 

The next landmark is Iambulus, 4 author of the best-known of the 
Greek communistic Utopias, situated upon the Islands of the Sun 
somewhere in the Indian Ocean. Iambulus is later than Megasthenes 
and earlier than Aristonicus, that is, between about 290 and 133 b.c.; 
but he belongs to the constructive period and ought therefore to be 

X Stob. ib. 61 (p. 265 h): ix Et *al &S 0 s£>S uotI kocthov paaAsAs ttotI -rrAAtv, 
xal <hs trAAis ttotI kAouov [HacnAeAs ttotI 6eAv. A [ifcv yAp irAAis £k ttoAXc&v Kal 
SiatpepAvTtov awapuoafleTaa kActuco mVraSiv Kal Appovlav pEptucxTon ■ and 
the king, being a god among men, must (p. 264) harmonise the state, <uot> 
tAv ocOtAv Appovlav CTwapp638a6ai. 

2 Stob. ib. 67 (p. 283 h): el uep Set oAtAv, tSorrep Kokei toTj iraAaioIs, 
vApov Epipvxov eTvai, eirvopiav p£v xal ApAvoiav ptixavc&uevov, Avoplav 
Kal arAcnv ArrsIpyovTa, jhAwti^v St toO AiA$ ovtoc Kal tronipa t&v Apxo- 
ptvcoVj tSarrsp btsTvov. 

3 The king binding all his subjects together in Kotvcovla represents the idea 
that only a king, above and outside all divisions among his subjects, could 
bind Greek and barbarian together. It is allied to the Hellenistic doctrine 
of the king as benefactor of all men, so common later but already expressed 
for the third century by Pseudo-Aristeas, 281: <&s 9s6s efepyeret tAv 
SA ov kAcuov, oQtws xal aA pipoApevos AntpAaKOTtos Av elt|s. 

4 Diod. 11, 55-60; Susemihl, op. cit. 1, p. 324; E. Rohde, Der griechische 
Roman 1 , 1900, pp. 241 sqq.; W. Kroll, ‘Iambulus’ in PW; R. von Pohl- 
mann, Gesch. der sopalen Frage und der Soqtalismus in der antiken Welt, 
3rd ed., by F. Oertel, 1925, 1, pp. 404-9; n > P- 57° n. 3; Tarn, J.R.S. 
xxil, 1932, pp. 140, 147; J. Bidez, La citi du monde et la citi du soleil che{ 
les S Widens, Paris, 1932, pp. 39 sqq. Probably Iambulus was not the author’s 
real name. 
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third-century. 1 I need not dwell on his Utopia for its own sake, since 
its chief importance for my subject lies in the use made of it by Aristo- 
nicus; but since it has been claimed as Stoic, 3 and as, if this were so, it 
would have no business in the line of kingship, I must run through its 
main features. The people were divided into systems, each system being 
ruled by a governor whose power was seemingly absolute 3 but who had 
to die at a given age. Wives were held in common. Slavery was un- 
known, and each member of each system in turn filled every office, 
from servant to governor; this was rendered possible by the islands 
bearing crops all the year round, some of them without human aid. 
The people worshipped Heaven and the Sun, and buried corpses in the 
sand of the sea-shore; and they prized Homonoia above all things'! and 
lived in perfect unity and concord. The one thing in this Utopia which 
is Stoic is the absence of classes; nothing else is, not even the equality 
of the people; for as every one in turn filled every office, circumstances 
were identical for all, and no Stoic ever claimed that ‘equality’ — a 
spiritual matter — meant similar conditions of life.5 Filling every office 
in turn has nothing to do with Stoicism; Iambulus took it from 
Aristotle, who had met the idea somewhere and had criticised it. 6 
Absence of slavery was not a Stoic tenet— one wishes it had been; the 
compulsory death of the governor at a certain age has nothing to do 
with the Stoic doctrine of voluntary suicide, but was taken from an old 
tradition at Ceos and other stories of the sort;7 community of wives 
does not really represent the promiscuity of Zeno’s early Politeia, and 

1 Later than Megasthenes, as he knows of the Ganges’ mouth. The scene is 
set in the time of one of the three great Mauryas; but as Rohde, p. 241 n. 1, 
rightly says, that proves nothing. On an attempt, due to a mistake, to date 
Iambulus in the first century b.c. see Tam, C.Q. xxxm, 1939, p. 193. 

2 Susemihl X, p. 325; Rohde, pp. 258-9, who elaborates it; Bidez, op. cit. 
p. 4<5; Kroll, loc. cit. (practically). I wrongly followed this in Hell. Civ. 1 , 
p, X13. No deduction can be drawn from the apparent absence of things 
like law-courts and temples, as we do not know what the full account may 
have contained. Not Stoic: Tarn, Proc. Brit. Acad. 1933, pp. 141 sqq. ; 
Rostovtzeff, Sac. and Econ. Hist. 1941, p. 1523 n. 81. 

3 Diod. n, 58, 6, -roCrrcp tt&vtss Trs( 0 ovTai. 

4 lb. 58, 1, Tf|v 6 n< 5 voiocv irepl ttAeIotov ttoiovh£vous. 

5 Chrysippus’ comparison of the world to a theatre, which was common to 
all but in which each had his own place ( S.V.F '. in, fr. 371), implies an 
acceptance of differences in circumstance, since some seats were of necessity 
better than others. So Zeno’s acceptance of Antigonus as ictov kcc! 6|ioiov 
{ib. I, fr. 24) implies that all men were not Spoioi. Iambulus carried equality 
to the point of general similarity in body. 

6 Pol. II, 2, I2<Sia, 35 sqq.', IV (VII), 9, 1328b, 24 sqq. . 

7 Ceos, Strab. x, 5, 6 (486). List of similar customs, Rohde, p. 247. 
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could have been taken from Plato or from some ‘nature-people’, like 
Aristode’s ‘Libyans of the interior’. 1 Crops growing of themselves 
were not Stoic, but were taken from stories of the golden age.® Stoics 
did not worship Heaven or the Sun, or for that matter any other of the 
popular gods; their reverence — one cannot call it worship — was given 
to the Supreme Power, that Universal Law who was also Destiny and 
Nature, Providence and God. And lastly, though the careless disposal 
of corpses may correspond to Stoic doctrine, similar views about the 
unimportance of burial were held by at least three other philosophic 
schools. 3 Iambulus in fact has made his own patchwork, and has taken 
his material wherever he found it; the circular animals with four eyes 
and four mouths'* are obviously taken from the circular men with four 
legs and four arms of Plato’s Symposium, the edible reeds which wax 
and wane with the moon 3 are taken from Aristotle’s similar statement, 
long disbelieved but now proved true, about the Suez sea-urchin. What 
we do get, however, in the statement that above all things the people 
prized Homonoia, is, once again, the connection of Homonoia with 
kingship; for Diodorus’ account compares the governors to kings. 6 
It is a pity that this account — all that we have of Iambulus — is imperfect 
(for example, it does not say how the several systems were co-ordinated) ; 
it does not say that the duty of the governor was to maintain the much 
prized Homonoia, though it must have been. But the connection is 
clear; and absolute governors or kings have no place in the earlier 
Stoic theory (§ xv). 

In 1 33 B.c. Rome purported to take over the kingdom of Pergamum ; 
a slave rising at once broke out, and Aristonicus, who claimed to be 
the natural heir to the throne, raised a national revolt against Rome and 
threw in his lot with the slaves, to whom he promised freedom. His 
mixed following — Greeks, Asiatics of Asia Minor, mercenaries and 
slaves of many nationalities — gave Rome so much trouble that one 
can see that there was an idea behind them, and it is known what it was; 
they are called Heliopolttai ,1 citizens of the Sun-State, and the Sun- 

1 Pol. ii, 3, 1262a, 19. Other cases from ‘nature-peoples’; Tarn, Hell. Civ. 1 , 
p. 320 n. 1. 

2 Plato, Pol. 272 a; Dicaearchus, F.H.G. 11, p. 233, fr. 1. 

3 Stoics: S.F.F. 1, fr. 253; in, fr. 732; and see Rohde, pp. 259-do. It was 

also the view of the Cynics (Diogenes in Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 1, 43, 104), 
the Cyrenaeans (Theodorus in Cicero ii. 102) and Epicurus (Usener, 
Epicurea, fr. 578). 4 Diod. n, 58, 2-3. 

5 Id. 11, 59, 8. 6 Id. II, 58, 6 , KCC 0 CCTTSP Tts paotAois. 

7 Strabo XIV, 1, 38 (<S4<S) : rrMiSos dnrdpcov Te 4 v 0 pcbmov act! SoviAcov hd 
tAaiSsply kekAtiU^vcov, o 0 $ ‘HTuottoMtos IkAAeoe. 
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State was that of Iambulus. 1 2 Aristonicus was using Iambulus as an 
inspiration to his followers, and the kingdom he meant to set up was 
the kingdom of Homonoia; probably not Iambulus’ unworkable 
Utopia, but something on the lines of the equality and absence of 
slavery which he had preached, and naturally without distinctions of 
race. It is the only occasion in antiquity on which Homonoia was to 
extend, not merely laterally — from one race to another — but vertically, 
to the depths of the slave world; and the moving spirit of it was a 
king. 1 Rome put an end to the attempt. 

The next landmark is the Greek prophecy about Cleopatra embedded 
in the third book of the Sibylline Oracles, 3 emanating from one of her 
Greek supporters in -her war with Octavian. Put briefly, it says that 
after she has hurled Rome down from heaven to earth she will then 
raise her up again from earth to heaven and inaugurate a golden age in 
which Asia and Europe shall alike share; justice and love shall reign 
upon earth, and with them Homonoia, which ‘surpasses all earthly 
things’.* That is to say, Cleopatra is to end the long traditional feud 
of East and West by reconciling the two sides, Asia and Europe, and 
making them of one mind together. Whether she herself ever thought 
of this is not material to my subject; what matters is that the prophet 

1 Pohlmann, op. eit. (i, p. 406 in the 3rd ed.), was the first to see that the name 
referred to Iambulus’ State, and not (as Mommsen thought) to Heliopolis 
in Syria; see also H. M. Last, C.A.H. ix, 1932, p. 104. The proof that this 
is right is that Aristonicus’ following included many slaves, to whom he 
had promised freedom (last note), and Iambulus is the one Greek writer 
of whom we are certain that he envisaged both a Sun-State and a State 
without slaves. On what Aristonicus exactly meant see Oertel in Pohl- 
mann 3 4 , 11, p. 570 n. 3; Tarn, J.R.S. xxn, p. 140 n. 5. M. Rostovtzeff, Soc. 
and Eton. Hist. pp. 808, 1523 n. 81, has recently made an alternative and 
interesting suggestion that Strabo’s Heliopolitai refers, not to Iambulus, 
but to the Oriental "HAios AiKcnocrtvTis, who protected the wronged. But, 
apart from the slave question, would a Sun-cult have made men fight as 
did the men of all sorts and conditions who followed Aristonicus? R. 
admits that in any case Aristonicus must have promised his followers ‘all 
sorts of blessings and a happy life’. 

2 The slavery question shows that Aristonicus’ inspiration was not Stoicism, 
i.e. Blossius (as Bidez thinks, op. cit. p. 49), precisely as Cleomcnes III 
did not get his ideas from the Stoic Sphaerus; indeed, how could one 
philosophy produce two such utterly diverse objectives? What moved 
Blossius was doubtless sympathy with the under-dog and perhaps a family 
tradition of hostility to die Roman Optimates ( C.A.H . ix, p. 21). See also 
on Blossius, Dudley, J.R.S. xxxi, 1941, p. 94. 

3 Orac. Sibyl, in, 350-361, 367-380; see Tarn ,J.R.S. xxii, 1932, pp. 135 sqq. 

4 1. 375 : ?i tt&wtcov irpotpipouacc PpOTOls 6p6vota aa6<p pwv. 
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naturally attributes the establishment of Homonoia, of international 
unity and fellowship, to a monarch. The connection of universal 
Homonoia with kingship had never been stated so sharply before; but 
the prophecy gives us more than that Any picture of any golden age 
is bound to make of it an era of peace and goodwill; but this prophecy 
depicts at some length a golden age of righteousness , and Homonoia is 
its central feature; this means that the central feature of any golden age 
could henceforth hardly fail to be the reconciliation and the unity of 
mankind. Perhaps there were other prophecies of the sort among the 
2,000 which Augustus burned later. 

But though Augustus might bum prophecies, his whole work was 
in a sense directed to making a beginning in carrying out what could 
be carried out of the Cleopatra prophecy. 1 2 Romans now claimed to 
form a third class beside Greeks and barbarians, though Greeks only 
admitted this later. 3 4 5 But the two peoples had one thing in common : 
both were weary of the long-continued civil wars and the misery they 
brought; and if, for Greeks, the longed-for peace and reconciliation 
must come from a monarch, it was hardly less so for Romans. For 
Homonoia, under its Latin name Concordia , had come to Rome as a 
goddess late in the fourth century b.c .;3 and although, prior to 
Augustus, Concordia seems only to have meant to Romans what 
Homonoia had meant to Greeks before Isocrates — cessation of 
quarrelling between the orders in Rome itself, the best remedy being 
a foreign foe — still they had managed to connect the establishment of 
Concordia with kingship, with the mythical kings of legend, Romulus'* 
and Numa .5 To both nations, therefore, Augustus was the man who 
should do what he did begin to do. He was the Saviour and Benefactor 
and father of mankind, to the Greek cities of the Diet of Asia 6 no less 

1 Appian, Bella Civ. i, 24, links together the advent of the principate and of 
Homonoia. A bronze coin of Antoninus Pius (B.M. Coins, Alexandria, 
PI. xxi, no. 1167) represents Tiber and Nile holding hands, with legend 
Tlpepis 6p6voia; but it cannot, of course, be connected with the Cleopatra 
prophecy. 

2 Jh timer, Hellenen und Barbaren, pp. 62, 79. 

3 In 304B.C.: A. Momigliano, C.Q. xxxvr, 1942, p. in. 

4 Dion. Hal. 11, 3; the section is a treatise on Tfjv t&v ttoAit6uou£vcov 6|io<ppo- 

0 \lVT)V. 

5 Plut. Numa xx, the whole chapter. 

6 Two decrees of the Koinon of Asia: S.E.G. iv, 490, about 9 b.c., and 
B.M. Inscr. iv/no. 894, about 2 b.c. See also Sardis, vii, i, no. 8, 1 . 101: 
TTcnp&s. . .toO cn!/vrravTo; tSv ctvSpcbucov y£vou;; the king as father of 
mankind has grown out of the idea of the king imitating or representing 
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Man to Roman poets; the Saecular Games, with their mixture of Latin 
tradition and Greek form, are the end of the bad old times and the 
beginning ofanewera; and for V ergil in the Aeneid (vi, 791-4) Augustus 
will bring to pass the age of gold, an age which could no longer be 
confined to one people but must definitely be an age of reconciliation 
and unity. A new age did in fact begin, an age of progressive unity 
between the various peoples of the Mediterranean world. How far this 
may really have been due to Augustus and how far to the actions of 
many obscure men and women I need not inquire; I am talking 
primarily about theory. But the theory was, I think, expressed in that 
temple to the Imperial Concord 1 — Concordia Augusta — which Tiberius 
vowed as a private man and dedicated when Emperor. Concordia 
Augusta is a common phrase on the Imperial coinage ; it may occasionally 
have a political meaning* — something perhaps like the Concord of the 
Provinces on Galba’s coinage 3 — but usually it merely refers to the 
domestic felicity of the Emperor, precisely as one of the earliest uses 
of Homonoia in Greek had been to express family affection. 4 But I do 
not think that Tiberius took 17 years over a temple to celebrate the 
fact that Augustus lived happily with his wife; the temple of the 
Imperial Concord was to enshrine the spirit of a new age, an age of 
goodwill and unity. 

I need not go through the Roman Empire, or relate how the Roman 
franchise was steadily extended till early in the third century every 
fully free provincial of whatever race was made a Roman citizen, or 
how this raised the juridical standing of the provinces till finally 
Diocletian abolished Italy’s privileged position and the whole Empire 
stood on an equal footing. All I want to notice is that there were men 
who fully realised what the Empire had done; and perhaps I may quote 
from Claudian’s great eulogy 5 of the Rome of the Emperors, the swan- 
song of the Western Empire when the Goth was already at the gates. 

the Deity as ‘father of gods and men’, an idea which, apart from Ps.- 
Ecphantus and Diotogenes, is plainly stated by another writer of that 
group, Sthenidas (Stob. tv, 7, 63, p. 270 h): the king must be uipocTdcs 
v6ut|ios too 06w. See § vi, p. 436 n. 4 (on p. 437). 

1 Dio Cass, lv, 8, 9; lvi, 25; Suet. Tiberius , 20; C.I.L. 1’, p. 231, Fasti 
Praenestini under Jan. 16 of a.d. 10. A full description in Sir J. G, Frazer, 
The Fasti of Ovid, 11, pp. 238 sqq.; p. 240, the goddess of the temple was 
named Concordia Augusta, ‘no doubt in compliment to Augustus’. 

2 H. Mattingly, Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, 1, p, ccxxv. 

3 lb. pp. cciv, 309. 4 Kramer, op. cit. pp. 45-9. 

5 Claudian xxiv (De consulatu StiUchonis, bk. hi), 1 . 130. I briefly para- 
phrase lines 150-9. 
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It is this Rome, he says, who has cared for the human race and given 
it a common name; who has taken the conquered to her bosom like a 
mother, and called them not subjects but citizens; who has united 
distant races in the bonds of affection. To the peace which she has 
brought to us we owe it, every one of us, that every part of the Empire 
is to us as a fatherland; that it matters nothing if we drink of the Rhone 
or of the Orontes; that we are all one people. That is the last verdict 
on the Rome of the Emperors, the proudest boast perhaps that any 
man in any empire ever made: we are all one people. My theme has 
been that it was the business of monarchs to promote Homonoia, 
unity and concord, among all their subjects; whatever the faults of 
individual rulers, it would seem that monarchy, taken as a whole, had 
tried to promote it. 

The belief that it was the business of kings to promote Homonoia 
among their subjects without distinction of race thus travelled down 
the line of kingship for centuries; but the belief, it will be remembered, 
had no beginning, for nobody will suppose that it began with writers 
so obscure as Diotogenes and Pseudo-Ecphantus. It must clearly have 
been connected with some particular king at the start, and that king has 
to be later than Isocrates and Philip and earlier than Diotogenes and 
Demetrius. It would seem that only one king is possible; we should 
have to postulate Alexander at the beginning of the line, even if there 
were not a definite tradition that it was he. This means that when, 
in § vi, we come to examine Plutarch’s, or rather Eratosthenes’, state- 
ment that Alexander’s purpose was to bring about Homonoia between 
men generally, we can start with a strong presumption in favour of its 
truth. 


IV. Zeno and the Stoics 

We have seen that it was the business of kings to promote Homonoia 
among their subjects without distinction of race, and that the idea 
began with, and went back to, Alexander; it must now be considered 
what the Stoics thought about it, and whether their view of Homonoia 
was such that the ideas given as Alexander’s could , as some have 
supposed, have really originated with Stoicism and merely been 
attributed to Alexander by later writers. It will appear that the differ- 
ence is too great for this to have been possible. 

The first thing is to get clear the distinction between the earlier and 
the later Zeno, between the Zeno who wrote the treatise generally 
called Zeno’s Republic (I prefer to keep the Greek term Politeia ) and 
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the Zeno who ultimately envisaged the universe as one great city of 
gods and men — all men without distinction of race, though of course 
there were bad men in the world as well as good, the common Greek 
distinction of 900X01 and ottouSoToi. There has been much confusion 
of the two things, which I once shared, due partly to the confused and 
fragmentary nature of our information and partly to a certain passage in 
Plutarch which I shall come to; and I do not recall ever seeing the 
matter clearly put, though I do not claim to have read anything like all 
the modern literature on Stoicism. No one, however, doubts that, 
whatever threads may have contributed to form the great Zeno of a 
later day, his Politeia was a very early work; 1 2 and in fact, when he 
wrote it, he was, like many other philosophers, obsessed by the idea of 
Lycurgus’ Sparta. The attraction of that cruel and narrow slave-State 
for Greek philosophic thought is one of the abiding mysteries, even if 
it were (as it was) idealised. Plutarch has left the invaluable information 
that the basis (uTroOeais) of Zeno’s Politeia was Lycurgus’ Sparta;* it 
was therefore, at best, a very limited State, no further advanced, if as 
far, than the very limited ideal State of Aristotle. What seems known 
about it is this. You could go abroad from Zeno’s State, 3 4 which implies 
other States or countries beside it. Men and women were to dress 
alike ;* there was community of women, or more accurately complete 
promiscuity, 5 and each citizen was to love all the children as though 
he were their father, 6 7 which implies a quite small community. Instead 
of the normal mixture of good and bad men, there was a hard and fast 
division between the worthy, crrrovSccioi, and the unworthy, 900X01; 
only the worthy were citizens, 7 and had free speech; 8 the unworthy 
were like the Helots at Sparta, and Zeno said: ‘If the unworthy speak 

1 Diog. Laert. VII, 4; Philodemus trapl Itcoik&v, P. Here. 339 (P.), in 
W. CrSnert, Kolotes und Menedemos (vol. 6 of Wessely’s Studien %ur 
Palaeographie und Papyruskunde, 1906), p. 55, vfou Kal a<pp>ovas £ti. 

2 Plut. Lycurg. xxxi. 

3 S.V.F. 1, fr. 268 = Diog. Laert. vn, 33, dmoSqulccs Ivekw, the ordinary 
word for going outside the bounds of your own State. 

4 S.V.F. 1, fr. 257= Diog. Laert. vii, 33. 

3 S.V.F. 1, fr. 269= Diog. Laert. vii, 131, t6v hivjyfivxct rq Ivruxofonj 
Xpfjn6ai. Some modern books talk of community of wives, which is 
wrong; there were no wives. Greeks believed in an original stage of 
promiscuity, Clearchus, F.H.G. ii, 319; see Tam, Hell. Civ .* pp. 319-20. 

6 S.V.F. hi, 728= Diog. Laert. vii, 131. 

7 S.V.F. 1, fr. 222= Diog. Laert. vn, 33. This meaning has been doubted, 
but is plain enough. Kaerst, Studien \u r Entwicklung und theoredschen 
Begrundung der Monarchie im Ahertum, p. 73, took it as I do. 

8 S.V.F. 1, fr. 228. 
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against the worthy, shall he not suffer for it? 11 One other kftown item, 
which I shall come to later, may or may not belong to the early Politeia; 
but the above gives its outline, and makes it tolerably obvious that such 
a State had nothing to do with the later Stoic Homonoia. No wonder 
later Stoics heartily disliked the Politeia, and could only say of it 
(which was true) that Zeno had not always been Zeno. 1 2 

I now come to the passage in which Plutarch, who as we have seen 
knew well enough what Zeno’s Politeia was, has managed to create a 
great difficulty. In de Alexandri Fortuna x, 6 (329A), preparatory to the 
introduction of the long quotation from Eratosthenes which is so 
important for Alexander’s ideas (see § vi), he speaks of f\ ttoAu 
G ocupojouEvq TToArrelcc tou Zf|voovos, Zeno’s greatly admired (or 
most wonderful) Politeia, and as only one Politeia of Zeno’s is known, 
the early work we have been considering, Plutarch has been taken to 
refer to this. It is quite certain that he does not. He could not have 
called Zeno’s early Politeia, which excited such animadversion, f| 0cn/- 
pot3oulvT|; and he sums up the Politeia he is referring to as one in 
which men are not to live divided into different States and peoples, 
each under its own particular laws, but (329B) one of which all men are 
to be citizens and all are to be one people, 3 with a common life, a 
common order, and a common law, like a herd of cattle grazing 
together. 4 That this is Zeno’s (later) dty of gods and men, his cosmo- 
politan World-State, is certain enough, and one must suppose that 
Plutarch is using ‘ Politeia’ here in a general sense and not as the title of 
Zeno’s book of that name. The World-State apparently had no fixed 
name; Chrysippus, 5 Areius Didymus, 6 and Poseidonius 7 called it a 
(rOoTqpa and Cicero 8 a city; there is no reason why Plutarch should 
not have called it a ‘politeia’, but it is confusing. 

It is not the only passage to name ‘Zeno’s Politeia’ which is con- 
fusing. In the early Politeia there was promiscuity, as we have seen; 

1 S.V.F. X, fr. 228: ofo oincb^rrcci; 

2 Philodemus in Cronert, op. cit. pp. jj sqq. Z/|vcov yixp oiiK fjv &si is col. 
XV, 15. 

3 8tiu6to(s, members of the same demos. 

4 dyfAas ouvv6|jiov. The ‘human herd’ was a Cynic idea, not Stoic; and this 
comparison is not from Zeno but is Plutaich having a hit at the Stoics; 
cf. Diog. Laert. vxi, 173, where the poet Sositheos accuses Cleanthes of 
driving men like cattle, |3oT|AcnreT. 

5 S.V.F. ill, frs. 527, 528. 

6 S.V.F. m, fr. 527=Stob. Eel. 1, p. 184, 8 (W.). 

7 Poseidonius, de mundo, 11, p. 391b. 

8 De leg. I, 7, 23 ; de nat. deorum, II, 62, 1 54. 
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but the same writer who relates this also states that Zeno ‘in the 
Politeia' said that the wise man would marry and beget children; 1 as 
the two statements are mutually exclusive, the one about marriage 
must belong to the later World-State, here again called the Politeia. 
Really, were it not for the list of Zeno’s works in Diogenes Laertius, 
we might almost suppose that Zeno wrote two books called TToXiTeta. 
Again, Cassius the Sceptic, among others, is said to have stated that 
‘in the Politeia' Zeno prohibited the building of temples, law-courts, 
and gymnasia in the cities ;* and as the early Politeia , if modelled on 
Sparta, cannot well have included more than one city, no wonder some 
writers^ have attributed this to the World-State; I have no idea myself 
to which it belongs. It is not very important; but Eros is important. 
Athenaeus “t cites one Pontianus as saying that Zeno thought that Love 
was the god of tpiAla and Homonoia, and also provided freedom but 
provided nothing else; therefore in the Politeia Zeno said that Love 
was the god who co-operated in securing the safety of the city. ‘ There- 
fore’ clearly relates to Love providing freedom, and the latter part of 
the passage is plain enough: Zeno is referring to the (original of the) 
story that follows in Athenaeus (561 e), which says that the Spartans, 
before marshalling their battle-line, used to sacrifice to Eros because 
safety (crccrrqplcc) lay in the quAicc which held the battle-line together. 
The Politeia mentioned by Pontianus is then clearly the early Politeia, 
modelled on Sparta, and we see why ‘Eros’ provides safety; but what 
can Love as the god of Homonoia — the Stoic Homonoia — have to do 
either with Sparta or with the early Politeia ? This conception ought to 
belong to the World-State; and is it conceivable that Zeno, having once 
got hold of the idea of Love holding a State together, should have 
dropped it in his later period, when one would have expected him to 
broaden out the idea in relation to the World-State? I would suggest, 

x S. V.F. X, 270, yctpqaeiv, cb; 6 Zi)vwv <pqalv Iv FtoXmf^, xcd uaiSoTron'icreaSai. 

2 S.V.F. 1, fr. 267=Diog. Laert. vii, 33; cf. ib. frs. 264, 265. 

3 As for example Kaerst 11 1 , p. 125 n. 

4 Athen. xni, 561c. TTovnavo; 61 Zi'ivcova l<pq tov Kmla CrrroAap[3(5cvEiv t6v 
"E pooTa 6 e6v slvat <ptAIa; kcc! 6 novo las, Iti 81 Kal iXevSsplas napacmuacrriKiv, 
aXXou SI oOSevos. Std Kal Iv Tijj naXmlqc llqjq t6v 'Epayra 0 eov eTvoi owEpyiv 
O-n-dpyovTa irpi; tI|v Tq; ttoXecos crcoTqplav. I adopt Kaibel’s suggested 
transposition of IXeuSEpla; and fipovolas, which is certain both from 561 n 
and from the sense. The later Stoic definition of Love (S.V.F. in, 716) 
was thoroughly bad, but they did connect it with <piXfa— pq slvai auvouaia; 
GXX& <ptXias; see Diogenes Laertius vii, 130, the whole section. It is 
evident however that in the Athenaeus passage, whatever Zeno meant by 
Love, it was something greater than, and to be distinguished from, <piXia. 
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though diffidently (one can get no certainty), that Pontianus is sum- 
marising Zeno’s whole attitude to Eros; he first gives, as a general 
statement, Love as the god of qnAlot and Homonoia (from the World- 
State), and then gives the provision of owqpfa (which would not 
apply to the World-State) as a special case, taken from the early Politeia. 

But whatever may be the difficulty in reconstructing Zeno’s early 
Politeia from our sources, one thing is clear enough in broad outline: 
something had happened to bring about a great change of mind in 
Zeno between his early and his later period. Plutarch says plainly what 
it was — Alexander. Zeno’s World-State, he says, was as it were a 
dream or image of a philosophic ‘well-ordered’ State, suvoplots. . . 
iroArrelas, and Alexander supplied the Ipyov to Zeno’s Aoyos, 1 the deed 
which lay behind the word, if we use the obvious (too obvious) transla- 
tion. What we should have expected Plutarch to say was, die reality 
behind Zeno’s dream; there is a difficulty, which I shall come to (p. 422 
n. 2), about Aoyos here meaning ‘word’, and it is an unnatural term to 
apply to Zeno’s vision. But Ipyov, to Plutarch, did mean ‘ deed ’, for the 
reality to him was just ‘deeds’; the argument of the whole treatise 
de Alexandri Fortuna I is that Alexander was as good a philosopher 
through what he did 1 as were the philosophers who ran him down 
through what they thought and taught. Plutarch is certainly too 
materialistic, but many modern writers have taken an even more 
materialistic line; they do not doubt that Plutarch was right about 
Alexander, but they say that what affected Zeno was Alexander’s Empire , 
or sometimes even that World-Empire which he has been supposed 
to be going to conquer. 3 To myself, Alexander’s Empire is no explana- 
tion at all. One man conquers a large number of races and brings them 
under one despotic rule; how could another man deduce from this that 
distinctions of race are meaningless and that the universe is a harmony 
in which all men (and Zeno included the slaves) are brothers? The two 

r De Alex . Fort. 329 b, toOto Zf|vcov iitv iypwysv coctrep 6vap sIBcoAov 
sOvopIas tpiAoa6<pou Kcd ttoAiteIccs ctvannrcoaApsvos, ’AAe§av 5 pos 81 -rfjb A6ycj> 
tA Ipyov TrapfayEV. 

2 For an elaboration of ‘what he did’ see note 147 to my lecture of 1933, 
and cf. A.J.P. lx, 1939, p. 57. 

3 Wilamowitz, Staat und Gesellschaft der Griechen 1 , p. 190, ‘unter dem 
Eindrucke der Alexandermonarchie’. Kaerst 11 s , p. 125: ‘Die innete 
Beziehung der stoischen Weltstaatsidee zum Weltreiche Alexanders ist 
schon im Altertum selbst erkannt worden.’ Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics, p. 327 (Eng. trans.). J. Kargl, Die Lehre der Stoiker vom Staat, 
1913, p. 16. J. Jiithner, Hellenen und Barbaren, 1923, pp. 48, 50. W. 
Kapelle, Klio, xxv, 1932, p. 87 n. 3. 
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things have no point of contact; besides, if it were true, why did nobody 
ever deduce any world-embracing ideas from Darius’ huge empire? 
It has accordingly been suggested that what Zeno took from Alexander 
was his cosmopolitanism. Unfortunately no trace of cosmopolitan 
ideas can be found in Alexander from beginning to end, as will be seen 
more clearly in § Vi; a desire that the various races should live together 
in unity and harmony is a very different thing from abolishing race and 
treating all mankind as one people, as a cosmopolitan World-State. 
Certainly, in a very notable passage in the treatise in question, Plutarch, 
speaking in his own person, might appear to be attributing to Alexander 
Zeno’s own cosmopolitanism; but he treats it as something which 
Alexander would have wished to carry out had he lived. What he says 1 
is that Alexander’s expedition was no raid to plunder and destroy; 
‘rather, he wished to show that all earthly things were subject to one 
logos 2 and one polity (troAmia, probably “constitution” rather than 
“State”) and that all men were one people, and he demeaned himself 
accordingly; 3 and, but for his premature death, one law would have 
illumined (lit. gazed at) all men and they would have managed their 
affairs with reference to one justice as being their common (source of) 
light. But as things happened, that part of the world which never saw 
Alexander remained sunless ’,4 i.e. without that light. The reference to 
Stoidsm throughout, with its one polity for all men and its Universal 
Law, is obvious; we get the same phraseology which Plutarch had 
already used of Zeno’s World-State in 329B (p. 419 ante). But the 

1 De Alex. Fart. 1,3300: <SAA’ fobs <nrf\\ma A6you t& Etrl yrjs kccI ma; -rroAmfas, 
Eva Bfjpov dwflpc&irous dnraVTas dr^fjvai pouAdpEvos, oOtcos Eairrdv 
Eoynu<5ma-6v • si Si jjifj to^ecos 6 BsOpo KaTcnrf irycts tf\v ’AAefjAvSpou ipuyfiv 
dvsKaAicracTo Bocipcov, els &v vdpo; drravras dv 8 p& 5 Trous EttEPAeite Kal irpis 
Ev Bfcaiov <us irpis KOiviv SicpKoOvio ipffls. vOv Si ifjs yfjs Av^Aiov pEpos 
IpEiVEv, Serov ’AAifavSpov oOk eIBev. See the interesting use made of this 
passage by Dr A. A. T. Ehrhardt, Journ. of Theolog. Stud, xlvi, 1 943, p. 45 . 
I owe this reference to Professor N. H. Baynes, 
a Adyos is difficult. It cannot be ‘word’ here, and never means ‘law’, which 
anyhow comes soon after it; and it must have the same meaning as Zeno’s 
‘Adyo;’, p. 421 n. 1 ante , and Cleanthes’, p. 424 n. 1. The best I can suggest 
is ‘principle’, the inner principle of the construction of the universe, 

3 The reference seems to be to his adoption of the dress of the conquered. 
But here again Plutarch, as we saw before, may be too materialistic. 

4 Ehrhardt makes this refer to Alexander as the Sun of Righteousness. 
I think this goes rather far. The fjAios may not be Alexander at all; it may be 
id Sfcatov, Justice, already equated with the 9605. But, of course, it is 
Alexander who brings t6 SIkoiov; and if the reference be indeed to him, 
I would sooner take it as Alexander the bringer of (the light of) civilisation, 
which has been one of Plutarch’s themes throughout this essay. 
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passage does not bear on the historical Alexander; it is only Plutarch 
giving free rein to his imagination of -what might have been: had 
Alexander lived, there would have been no need for Zeno, for what 
Zeno was in fact to do would have been already done by Alexander 
himself. 1 

To return to the historical Alexander, whose Ipyov, deeds, lay 
behind Zeno’s A6yos (? principle). Only one explanation of Plutarch’s 
phrase now remains possible: what lay behind Zeno was not so much 
Alexander’s doings as Alexander’s ideas,* and the foundation of Zeno’s 
World-State was Alexander’s declaration that all men are brothers, a 
declaration which transcended all differences of race. One could of 
course pass from this to the idea of a World-State, as Alexarchus (§ v) 
did even before Zeno, though Alexander himself did not do so. But 
Zeno was too big a man merely to copy, and he gave to Alexander’s 
dream of the Homonoia of the various peoples so different a shape 
that any theory that Alexander’s ideas were attributed back to him from 
Zeno (which is what I am concerned with in this section) is impossible. 
To Alexander, it was the business of a king, as has been seen (§ ill), 
to bring about Homonoia; to Stoics this was not, and could not be, 
any one’s business (let alone that of kings, whom they disliked), since 
Homonoia already existed, as it always had done. For one thing about 
the Stoic World-State, froin Zeno to Epictetus, was certain: it was, and 
always had been, a unity, a harmony, by the decree of the Divine 
Power; for the universe was the expression of Himself, and He Himself 
was Homonoia. 3 Stoics had several names for this unity — Homonoia, 4 
harmony, 5 sympathy; 6 but whichever term they used, the World- 
State, which was co-terminous with the universe, was in harmony 
together and had been so from the start. The harmony, the Homonoia, 
was there; ‘It is Thou’, says Cleanthes in his great hymn to the Divine 

x Plutarch, who did not like Stoics, may not have been averse to making out 
that they owed more to Alexander than they really did. 

2 Note that Plutarch goes straight on here to Eratosthenes on Alexander’s 
ideas. 

3 S.V.F. it, fr. 1076 (Chrysippus). 

4 Zeno uses the word, ib. 1, fr. 263, and it is implied in 1, fr. 98. For Chrysippus, 
it must follow from his statement that God was Homonoia (last note), but 
the contents of his two books mpl ipovolas are unknown. See generally 
E. Skard, Zwei religiSs-politisehe Begriffe, Euergetes-Concordia, 1932, 
pp. 85-6. Later the Homonoia of the heavenly bodies became a common- 
place: Dio Chrys. XL, 35 sqq. 

5 Cleanthes’ Hymn, 1 . 16 (p. 424), and in Poseidonius. 

6 Poseidonius; see also S.V.F 11, frs. 47 j, 534. 
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Power, ‘It is Thou that hast made this harmony.’ 1 2 And what God had 
once made it was not for men to make over again. It was the business 
of kings to bring about Homonoia, but it was not the business of a 
Stoic; for him Homonoia had already been brought about by the 
Deity, and all that was required was that men’s eyes should be opened 
that they might see it. There were plenty of men who did not see it — 
men who set up little earthly States, 1 men who did bad actions; 3 but 
the business of the earnest Stoic was not to tackle the consequences of 
bad actions, to smooth away discord or promote unity; his business 
was to educate the individual man 4 and teach him to think aright. For 
if you could get all men to think aright, all other things would be added 
unto you : discord and wrong, national States and slavery — these things 
would automatically vanish and there would remain only the unity and 
concord of mankind, which had really been there all the time, though 
men could not see it. That is die irreconcilable opposition between 
Stoicism and the theory of kingship, between the belief that unity and 
concord existed and you must try to get men to see it, and the belief 
that they did not exist and that it was the business of die rulers of the 
earth to try to bring diem to pass. 

Besides this opposition of ideas between Stoicism and kingship, 
I have mentioned that Stoics disliked kings, and it may be well, in 
conclusion, to be clear about their attitude towards kingship, for it has 
been widely believed that the early Stoics thought kingship the ideal 
form of government. They certainly did not; their World-State grew 
out of the ttoAis and was a ttoAi;, and knew one king only, that 
Universal Law which was God and ‘Icing of all things both divine and 
human’. 5 The belief that the early Stoics thought kingship the ideal 
form of government was started by Kaerst in 1898, 6 chiefly on the 

1 S.V.F , 1, fr, 537 (Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus), 11 . 16, 17: 

&8e y&p ets Iv ttAvtcc awi‘|pU° K “S saQAif kcckoTctiv, 

!v« yiyvetrfiai ttAvtcov A6yov atfcv S6vt«. 

2 Chiysippus, it. m, fr. 323, called these merely TrpoaOfjKca — appendages, 
or accidents— of the World-State, due to men’s lack of the sense of fellow- 
ship, Koivwvlct. 

3 Cleanthes’ Hymn } 1 . 13: the acts of bad men cut across the universal 
harmony and are no part of it. 

4 S.V.F, ill, fr. 61 1, t 6 tvaiBel/eiv dcvSpdnrovs. 

3 S.V.F. in, fr. 314, cf. frs, 327, 329. 

6 Op. cit. (Stud. iur Entwicklung , etc.), p. 67, using the relations of Zeno, 
Sphaems, and Persaeus with kings. Kaerst’s quotation here from Stobaeus 
(cf. Suidas, powiAe(« r), which he calls Stoic, is from one of those lost 
treatises irspl pacnAsta; which every school wrote. 
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strength of the friendship between Zeno and Antigonus Gonatas, 
though he also cited 1 some passages from Roman Imperial times which 
are not evidence for the early Stoa. But the acts of individual Stoics 
are not evidence for Stoic theory; 2 you can be the personal friend of a 
man with whose politics you disagree, and the friendship between 
Zeno and Antigonus was a matter of personal liking and of ethics, i.e. 
the philosophy of conduct. Kaerst repeated his belief in his History 3 
and gave three references, which do not bear on the matter, for or 
against; there is in fact no evidence. Zeno said that the orrouSocios would 
not rule others; 4 but Chrysippus said that the philosopher would not 
shirk a throne if it came to him (i.e. as a duty); 5 and of course kings 
had to be educated like other people, which was why Zeno sent 
Persaeus to Antigonus and why Chrysippus recommended the 'philo- 
sopher behind the throne’ who would be the king’s companion, 
crunPicboETcci (kccnAsT. 6 The frequent references in Stoic literature to 
the ‘kingly man’, |SqkjiXik6s, or to the wise man as being a king, are 
merely a method of indicating the possession of those virtues and 
qualities which, men believed, a king ought to have; a king, said 
Chrysippus, is one who has |3cc<nXucf)v krno-n‘)|iqv7 (and not merely 
one who sits on a throne). Let me give a couple of third-century 
quotations to show what Stoics at that time thought about kingship. 
The much discussed Stoic Sphaerus had been the tutor, and remained 
the friend, of Cleomenes III of Sparta; but pretty well everything we 
know about him 8 is connected with education, which to every Stoic 
was of the first importance; and if, as he probably did, he helped 
Cleomenes’ revolution, about which there was nothing especially 
Stoic, it was because he was Cleomenes’ friend, and not because 
Cleomenes was a king. For Sphaerus, of whom so much has be'n 
made in this connection, has left on record his opinion of kingship at 
large: being taken to task for saying that Ptolemy IV was not a king, 
he said: ‘Very well; being what he is (i.e. a worthless creature) he is 
a king.’? Contempt for kingship cannot go further. Chrysippus 10 said 

i Kaerst, op. cit. p. 66 n. i. 

2, Sphaerus and Blossius have sometimes been cited as such evidence. For 
Sphaerus see below; for Blossius, § hi, p. 414 n. 2. 

3 11 2 , p. 308 and n. 1. 

4 S.V.F. 1, fr. 216, oOts o</te Seorriijtt. 

5 lb. hi, fr. 691. 6 lb. 7 lb. hi, fr. 618. 

8 For a recent reconstruction, in Kaerst’s sense, of what Sphaerus might have 
been doing at Cleomenes’ court, see F. Ollier, Rev. E.G. xux, 1936, 
p. 536. 

9 S.V.F. I, fr. <325. 10 lb. ill, fr. 6c)j—Plut. Mot. 1043 E. 
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that if the wise naan wanted to make money (a thing which the Stoic 
sage in Stoic eyes had no business to want) the three best ways were, 
to go to a king, to sponge on his friends, or to prostitute his wisdom; 1 
he said elsewhere that the wise man would willingly go to a king for 
the money he would make* (a thing Chrysippus himself refused to do). 
Plutarch missed the savage sarcasm of this, and was puzzled as to why 
Chrysippus said it when he had so often said that the wise man did not 
need money. 3 Of course it was all explained away later, 4 as other in- 
convenient sayings in other religions have been. 

Stoics in fact regarded earthly constitutions as of value solely in so 
far as, and in proportion as, they might in their eyes approximate to 
that Divine Reason which was king of the universe; hence at different 
periods, in the changing circumstances of the world, they gave their 
preference to different forms of government, as for example when they 
changed over from the Roman oligarchy to Roman emperors. But it 
seems clear that the earlier Stoics thought little of kingship as a form of 
government. 


V. Between Alexander and Zeno 

We have seen that it was impossible that Alexander’s ideas should have 
originated with Stoicism and merely been attributed to him by later 
writers; and, before coming to Alexander himself, I may notice briefly 
one matter which reinforces that conclusion, viz. that two men appear 
to have been influenced by Alexander’s ideas prior to Zeno; it is not 
necessary for me to prove this, but it may be of interest. The first is the 
philosopher Theophrastus. The relevant dates are that Theophrastus, 
Aristotle’s pupil, succeeded him as head of the Peripatetic school in 
322 and died in 288, while Zeno began to teach in Athens in 301. Zeno 
however did not become Zeno all at once; time has to be allowed for 
him to write his early Politeia and to acquire intellectual influence, 
which prior to his friendship wirh Antigonus Gonatas was a slow matter; 
while, though Theophrastus did overlap Zeno, the man who during 
the ten years rule at Athens of Demetrius of Phalerum (316-307 b.c.) 
had been, intellectually, all-powerful in Athens and had inspired 

1 t6v <5ctt6 owpicrTetccs, a word invariably used in a bad sense, which therefore 
gives the meaning of the whole saying; cf. Plut. Mor. 1047 p, where 
Chrysippus classes together going to a king to make money and 00910- 
TsCreiv hr* iSpyvpicp. 

2 S.V.F. in, 691= Plut. Mor. 1043 b-e. 

3 Plut, Mor, ib. 4 Stob. Ed. 11, vh, nm., p. 109 Wachsmuth. 
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Demetrius’ laws was not likely in his old age to begin borrowing ideas 
from the strange newcomer from Cyprus, half Phoenician by blood, 
even if there was as yet anything to borrow. What I have to notice is 
Theophrastus’ doctrine of oIkeIcoois; he used it as the foundation of 
ethics, but I am only concerned with the doctrine itself. The word 
was a rare one; it occurs once in Thucydides (iv, 128), of some troops 
‘appropriating’ to themselves the property of a defaulting ally, but in 
Theophrastus it signifies promoting o1kei6tt;s, which means a binding 
together of human beings either by kinship, or by <piMcc (friendship, 
or love in the non-sexual sense), or by both. Theophrastus’ teacher 
Aristotle had, as already noticed, set a hard and fast line of division 
between Greek and barbarian; Theophrastus suddenly came out with a 
statement, amazing in Aristotle’s pupil, that all men are kin one to 
another and are bound together by qnXict. We possess two fragments 
of his on the matter, which are practically identical. 1 The Porphyry 
fragment traces the progress of <piAla from the family, where it 
originated, to the kin and thence to the city, then on to the race or 
nation, and finally to mankind; it concludes ‘and thus we lay it down 
that all men are kin and friends to one another’.* The Stobaeus frag- 
ment traces the progress of tpiAla in exactly the same way. What 
Theophrastus is saying is that the foundation of ethics was those 
primitive natural affections which extended their range step by step 
till they finally became love of humanity. 

1 One is a named fragment of Theophrastus irepi Eucref?£(as in Porphyry de 
abstinentta ill, 2; (Nauck), first identified by J.Bemays, Theophrastos Schrift 
iiber Friimmigkeit, 18 66, pp. 96 sqq. The other is an extract in Stobaeus 11, 
7, 13 (p. 120 W.) headed ’ApioroT&ovs Kcd twv Aonrwv nepnromyriKwv 
iTEpl twv fiOtKwv. Despite the heading, the identity of the Stobaeus extract 
with the Porphyry passage is so clear that it also must be from Theo- 
phrastus, as Spengel said long ago; I need not discuss this, as Fr. Dirlmeier, 
‘Die Oikeiosis-Lehre Theophrasts’, Philol. Supp. Bd. xxx, 1, 1937, has 
now shown at minute length that both fragments are from Theophrastus 
and that the obceiwois doctrine was his, and his alone, till at some later 
time 'the Stoics adopted it. He says (p. 49) that oitaiwois is not even 
mentioned by any Stoic before Chrysippus, but what we know of the 
early Stoics is so fragmentary that I doubt if that means much. It is, 
however, unfortunate that von Amim in S.V.F. should have printed 
under ‘Zeno’ the fragment 1, 197, i^v 8fc olxsiwcnv dpxfiv tISevtcci Sixctio- 
abvtis ol < 5 nr 6 Zi^vwvos, for it has led to some misunderstanding; ol 6 tt6 
Zfivwvos does not mean Zeno— that would be ot irepl Zfivwva— but ‘the 
Stoic school which derived from Zeno’; we get the full phrase in 1, 216, 
Zfivwvi Kcd toTs Ait’ oOtoO ZtwXkoTs 91710069015. 

2 oOtws Sf Kcd toOs ttAvtccs AvQptbiTous ATiAfiAois Tlfiepev otxelovs xal 
ovyyevsT;. 
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Theophrastus was a very learned man on several subjects; he 
belonged to a school whose method was to collect facts, or what they 
thought were facts, and draw deductions from them; one can see from 
the colossal list of his lost writings, as well as from his surviving 
History of Plants, that he too collected facts on the grand scale. It 
seems unlikely that a man with that type of mind would initiate a 
revolution in thought at once so simple and so far-reaching; and, as 
far as I know, no one has ever supposed that he did. His sources have 
been sought for; the sophist Antiphon has of course been put forward 
(Mewaldt); rather a favourite has been Empedocles’ attraction and 
repulsion (Max Miihl, Dirlmeier), which is as different as light from 
dark. It is not worth going into this; really, the unknown man who 
wrote the heading of the Stobaeus fragment did better when he made 
Theophrastus’ source Aristotle himself, 1 2 3 for Aristotle had extended 
<piAlcc from the city to the race.’ The common sense of the matter is 
that something had happened between Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
and that can only be Alexander. Theophrastus’ work, in material 
matters, regularly reflects the results of Alexander’s expedition;^ but, 
apart from this, his progress of 91X10, from the family to all mankind, 
runs a parallel course to that which, as matter of history, was taken by 
the Homonoia concept (§ in, ante); this too began as family unity, and 
was extended in succession to the Greek city, the Greek race (by 
Isocrates), and finally by Alexander to all the peoples of the world he 
had to do with (§ vi). I find it difficult myself to believe (though it can 
only be put as a probability) that Theophrastus’ extension of cpiAlce to 
all men was not connected with Alexander’s statement that all men were 
brothers and with his dream that they might be united in Homonoia 
(see § vi); for though Alexander did not use the word 9iXfa, men who 
were of one mind together could not be other than friends; Homonoia 
and 91XI0C were only two aspects of the same thing. 

1 A modern attempt has been made, but without foundation, to take the idea 
back to Aristotle. See n. xoi to my lecture of 1933; I need not repeat. 

2 JVic. Eth. vin, 1155a, 1 . 18: <piA(a is naturally implanted in birds and beasts 
Kal toIs 6uo60vfcn Tfpos SAAriXa xal pAAta-rct to!; ccvSpcbirois, which means 
that, as beasts of tlie same species are friendly to one another, so are men 
of the same race (e.g. Greeks). Even this much was a great concession for 
Aristotle; it was a parallel to Isocrates on Homonoia. 

3 Theophrastus as a man was personally hostile to the memory of Alexander 
because of the execution of Callisthenes, and showed it (App. 18). But as a 
philosopher his aim was the pursuit of knowledge; his feelings did not 
influence his attitude towards learning, and he regularly reproduced the 
new knowledge which Alexander acquired or caused to be acquired for 
the Greek world. 
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Though I put this as a probability only, there seems to have been 
one Greek, at any rate, who thought the same thing as myself. 1 must 
refer back to my study of Alexander’s supposed plans (App. 24) and 
to the fifth plan, for interchange of populations between Europe and 
Asia. Its falsity in fact is plain (ib. p. 383); but what concerns me here 
is the reason given for it in Diodorus’ list. The plan was to transfer 
Asiatics to Europe and Europeans to Asia, so that he (Alexander) might, 
by means of mixed marriages and the ensuing relationships (tccv$ 
oIkeimctectiv), bring the two continents to Homonoia and to the 
affection (cpiA(a) of those who are akin. 1 The writer of this took the 
mixed marriages from Susa and Homonoia from Alexander’s prayer, 
but for the rest he is quoting from Theophrastus. This does not 
depend merely on the use of Theophrastus’ word oIksIcoctis. The 
Porphyry fragment of Theophrastus, after (piAlct has been extended to 
all mankind, says oOtcos 8£ tou? ttAvtos Avfipcbnrous &AAi*|Aois tIOemev 
oIkeIous Kal ovyyEv6v$. That is, in Theophrastus we get, in one passage, 
the three words tpiAla, olxelous, and ouyyeveTs combined, and in 
the plan we get the same three words, tpiAlccv, oiKEiwcreaiv, and 
cruyyEuiKi)v, again combined; that the writer who composed the plan 
had Theophrastus in mind and was using his language, i.e. quoting 
loosely for the sense , can hardly be doubted. Two things follow: that 
the ‘plan’ is later than Theophrastus and so cannot be Alexander’s 
(this was already certain), and that die writer who composed the ‘ plan’ 
believed, as I do, that Theophrastus’ doctrine of universal ipiAfa was 
taken from Alexander and so could be used to illustrate Alexander’s 
intentions. 

The other man I want to notice is Alexarchus, a son of Antipater 
and younger brother of Cassander. He was a philologist* and a 
dreamer, and has duly been called either mad or comic; a recent study 
has argued that what was the matter with him was schizophrenia , 3 or 
say roughly dual personality. In any case I propose to take him 
seriously, for some curious evidence exists which shows, either that 
he was still remembered and more or less copied in Greek Bactria in 

1 Diod. xviii, 4, 4, ottojs -ras (leylcrras f)irs(pous (Europe and Asia) toI; 
Imyccuictis kc <1 tais oixeiciia-Ea-iv el; Koivfiv Apovoiav kcc! ouyyEviKf\v quAlav 
Korracm'io'ri. 

2 ypau(ictTiK6s : Aristos of Salamis, Jacoby 11, no. 143, fr. 4. Possibly 
identical with the Alexarchus of Plutarch da hide it Osiride 365 E, who 
wrote on curious religious names under an alphabetical arrangement; but 
I cannot trace Plutarch’s authority, one Ariston 6 yeypa<p&; ’A0i}va(tov 
dcTroudas. 

3 O. Weinreich, Menekrates Zeus und Salmoneus, 1933, pp- 14, 76. 
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1 65 b.c., or that we have to deal with a very peculiar triple coincidence, 1 2 
a thing which is possible but which is not too easy to believe. Cassander, 
who ruled Macedonia from 316 onwards, and was good to his brothers, 
gave Alexarchus some land on the neck of the Athos peninsula, where 
he could found a city and dream in peace under Cassander’s shield. 
There he founded and settled a large city called Ouranopolis, the ‘city 
of Heaven’; doubtless it was founded very soon after 316, the period 
of Cassander’s three great foundations, Cassandreia, Thessalonica 
(Salonica), and Thebes; as the city was 30 stades round,* it must have 
been a synoecism on the model of Cassandreia and Thessalonica, 
whether it took in Sane, Acroathon, or what not. Alexarchus’ own 
position is obscure; no one calls him a king, and Clement of Alexandria 
(which probably means Aristos) treated him as a private man ; 3 1 suppose 
that he was honoured as Kriorr|S, and had some position, under 
Cassander’s protection, resembling that of Demetrius of Phalerum at 
Athens at the same time. Ouranopolis must have been an ordinary 
enough city, save for its name, for Ptolemy the geographer (v, 5, 6) 
mentions another Ouranopolis in Pamphylia, and this must have been 
a colony from Alexarchus’ city, for two men could not have hit upon 
that amazing name independently; Alexarchus’ city had therefore 
founded a colony for his brother Pleistarchus, whose short-lived 
kingdom included Pamphylia, just as many Greek cities were to found 
colonies for the Seleucids. 4 * Ouranopolis in Macedonia is never 
mentioned in subsequent history;^ it may be chance, or die synoecism 
may have broken up after Cassander’s death or the extinction of his 
dynasty; other cases of the break-up of a synoecism are known. 
Ouranopolis means ‘city of Heaven’; but Alexarchus struck a strange 
coinage, 6 on which the people of the dty are called, not (as would have 
been normal) Ouranopolitai, citizens of Ouranopolis, but Ouranidai, 
‘children of Heaven’. This word shows what Alexarchus was doing; 
he had set up a little World-State in miniature, a good many years 
before Zeno appeared. His coins figure the Sun, Moon, and Stars, 

1 Tam, Bactria and India , p. 210, cf. p. 92. 

2 Strabo vii, 331, fr. 35; Athen. in, 98 d. 

3 Clem. Alex. Protr. iv, 54 gives first paaiAsis who called themselves gods, 
and then private persons, among them Alexarchus, for whom he cites 
Aristos. Cf. Weinreich’s table, op. cit. p. 92. 

4 Tam, Bactria and India, p. 6. 

y What Pliny’s ‘nunc sunt Uranopolis’, etc. means (iv, 37) I do not know. 
Hardly Pliny’s own day. 

6 B. V. Head, Hist. Numm .* p. 206; B.M. Coins, Macedon, pp. 133, cxxxii; 
F. Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaies grecques, pp. 96 sqq. 
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primarily as being the natural and universal gods 1 — they were gods 
even to the rationalist Euhemerus, his contemporary* — but doubtless 
they also symbolised himself, his consort, and his citizens, for the stars 
were obviously children of Heaven , 3 while it is recorded that he called 
himself the Sun, 4 which means a world-ruler. His coins also figure as 
a type the daughter (in the mythology) of Ouranos, Plato's great 
Aphrodite Ourania 5 or ‘Heavenly Love’, symbolising the love which 
pervaded the universe. Now it was proper for a World-State, like an 
ideal State, to have a language of its own, like the world before the 
Tower of Babel 6 — Plutarch gives an instance of an ideal State which 
had;? besides, speaking with ‘tongues’ — strange words — gave to 
Greeks a suggestion of divine inspiration; 8 and Alexarchus the philo- 
logist did create a special language. Why he did so, however, is none 
too clear. It has been suggested that it was proper for a god to have a 
language of his own ;9 that is a possible explanation. It could no doubt 
be treated as just a game, as children invent private languages to 
mystify their elders. But, though there is no sign that any one ever 
used it but Alexarchus himself, I think he invented it as a language for 
the World-State of his dream, just as people to-day amuse themselves 
by inventing ‘universal’ languages, like Esperanto or Ido. We possess 
a letter of his written to the magistrates of Cassandreia in this extra- 
ordinary speech; 10 no one has ever read it, or ever will. 11 But the pre- 
amble is plain enough; instead of the usual form, ‘Alexarchus to the 
magistrates of Cassandreia, greeting’, it runs ‘Alexarchus to the chief 
men of the Brethren, all hail (literally, “rejoicing”)’. 11 There was 

1 Plato, Cratyhjs 397c; Diod. VI, 1, 2; Plut. Mor. 377 F. 

2 Diod. vi, 1, 7. For his date, p. 432 n. 3. 

3 Cf. S.V.F. hi, fr. 337. 

4 Aristos, fr. 4: tenrrdv Kcascrxnn&ricrEV I; 'HXtov. 

5 Plato, Symp. 180 D. See on her L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, n, 
pp. 659 sqq., though I doubt her being a ruler, p. 678. 

6 Genesis xi, 1 : ‘And the whole earth was of one language.’ 

7 Mor. 370B, ufav iroAiTsfav dwOpcbircov ucraapicov Kal dpoyAcbowov dnr&VTCov. 

8 Christ-Schmid, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. 6 11, 1, 1 16, on yAcoaa-at; AaAeTv. Naturally 
I need not consider the later phenomena in the N. T. and their vast literature. 

9 Weinreich, op. cit. p. 14. 10 Athen. Ill, 98 E. 

11 For a detailed attempt at decipherment see Weinreich, pp. 108 sqq.; 
but our text must be full of corruptions, seeing that one of the three words 
of the preamble has been corrupted. Greeks could not read it themselves; 
Athenaeus, in, 98 f, says that even the Pythian Apollo could not do that. 

12 ’AAf§apx°S o papucov irpipois ya6elv. For the corrupt A papucov, which 
has to be a word in the genitive plural, Wilamowitz read ‘Opaipicov, 
SchweighSuser ‘Oucdpcov. The sense is certain ; I prefer ‘Opocfpcov, as slightly 
closer to the MS. 
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nothing to make the mixed population of Cassandreia brethren of the 
presumably mixed population of Ouranopolis; 1 and I see nothing for 
it but a belief on Alexarchus’ part that, in his dream-world, all men 
were members of his World-State and all men were brothers. But no 
one is likely to suppose that that simple man thought of all that for 
himself; it is probably as near a proof as one is likely to get in this sort 
of inquiry that Alexander did think of all men as brothers and did put 
forward ideas which led Alexarchus, as later they led Zeno, to the idea 
of a World-State, though Alexander did not think of or desire such a 
thing himself. 

Alexarchus was the first ruler who is known to have called himself 
the Sun, an idea which was to receive such an extension later. I need 
not consider that here, or Zeno’s star-citizens either; but a word must 
be said about Alexarchus’ choice of Ouranos as the supreme deity. 
Alexander (§vi) had said that God was the common father of all men — 
God, not Zeus, for the inclusion of the barbarian (non-Greek) world 
would have made a specifically Greek god meaningless; and following 
upon this comes die curious phenomenon that three men of Cassander’s 
circle, 1 all contemporaries whose connection with each other depended 
on their connection with Cassander — Alexarchus his brother, Euhe- 
merus his friend, 3 Theophrastus whose bitterness against Alexander 
had led him to carry his school over to Cassander as being Alexander’s 
enemy — all made of Ouranos, Heaven, the deity who united the 
universe, and not any specifically Greek god. In the mythology 
Ouranos stood at the beginning of all things before the gods were; 
he had the great advantage of not being a cult-god in Greece and having 
no worship, so that any one could make of him what tfiey wished; he 
would fit in equally well for Greeks and non-Greeks. We find in this 
circle a whole group of related ideas, which can be definitely dated to 
the period between Alexander and Zeno, though the priorities as 
between the different members cannot be ascertained. Theophrastus 
made all men united in kinship (o!kei6tt|s) and also made them sons 
of Heaven; 4 Alexarchus made them all brethren and sons of Heaven, 

1 In a later age, cities which had the same founder sometimes called themselves 
‘brothers’ on their coins. This has nothing to do with the fourth century 
B.C., and anyhow Cassandreia and Ouranopolis had not the same founder. 

2 Done at greater length in my lecture of 1933. 

3 For Euhemerus’ date, often put too late, see Appendix to my lecture of 
1933. Weinreich, op. cit. p. 14, calls him Cassander’s ‘Court philosopher’, 
which is going rather far. 

4 In the Porphyry fragment (p. 427): xoivobs crrnScvrwv Seixvvoi yovets 
oOpavov Kcd yfjv, 
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and had the idea of a World-State which he called the city of Heaven; 
in his World-State Love (Aphrodite Ourama) played some conspicuous 
part, while in Theophrastus the natural love of the members of a family 
for one anodier was extended till it embraced the whole human race, 
and he did in one place call it Aphrodite (Cypris). 1 Euhemerus made 
of Heaven the first ruler to unite the whole human race in a World- 
State,* and the gods of his Ideal State were those of Alexarchus’ coinage, 
the ‘natural’ deities Sun, Moon, and Stars , 3 while Aphrodite too had 
some part to play; in this he obviously connects with Alexarchus.* 
Our fragmentary tradition does not say that he called the members of 
his Ideal State brothers, but he did say that Zeus, when he reunited 
men in a universal State, joined them together in amicitia ,5 which is 
Theophrastus’ <piAlcc. Euhemerus then connects with both Theo- 
phrastus and Alexarchus; but behind all three stood something — the 
same something — which influenced them all and which was later than 
Aristotle; and it does not appear what else that could have been but 
Alexander. 

* * * * * 

I ought to notice here Weinreich’s very different theory about Alex- 
archus, op. cit. Though he has much that is useful, his main object is an 
attempt to show that Alexarchus was one of the troop (x°pds) of 
Menecrates Zeus and in it played the part of the Sun, though Athenaeus 
(vn, 289 a sqq.) mentions neither Alexarchus nor the Sun in his list of 
those who went about with Menecrates in the character of his sub- 
ordinate gods, all of them men whom he claimed to have cured of 
epilepsy on condition that they should become his slaves, SouAoi. This 
theory about Alexarchus seems impossible, if only on the dates. 
Menecrates already called himself Zeus when he wrote his (undated) 
letter 6 to Agesilaus of Sparta (reigned c. 399-360), and as he cannot have 
called himself Zeus till he had acquired a great reputation as a physician, 
he must have been middle-aged at least by, and perhaps long before, 
360. He did visit Philip II (reigned 359-336), but his reception? was 

t See Dirlmeier, op. cit. p. 89 n. 1. 2 Jacoby 1, no. 63, fr. 7. 

3 lb. fr. 2=Diod. vi, 1, 2. Euhemerus called these gods diSlovs xal &q>0Ap- 
tous, which shows, as his date shows, that no question of Stoicism comes 
in; for to Stoics no god was AtSios or ScpflapTo; except the Supreme Power, 
S.V.F. I, fr. 536. 

4 Weinreich, op. cit. p. 15, made Alexarchus the reverse of the medal whose 
obverse was Euhemerus. 

5 Jacoby, ib. fr. 23. 6 Plut. Ages, xxi; Mor. tqik, 213 A. 

7 Hegesander in Athen. vu, 289 c sq.=F.H.G. iv, 414; Aelian, V ,H. xn, 51. 
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not of a kind calculated to make him stay in, or return to, Macedonia. 
On the other hand, in 323 (death of Alexander) Cassander, the eldest 
son of Antipater’s numerous family, was as yet an undistinguished 
young man and none of his highly eligible sisters were as yet married ; 
if Alexarchus existed when Menecrates visited Macedonia he was only 
a child. The earliest possible date for the foundation of Ouranopolis, 
i.e. for Alexarchus calling himself the Sun, is 315; by that time Mene- 
crates, if still alive, must have been a very old man and his pantomime 
a thing of the past. But even if it were not so — even if we could suppose 
that Menecrates visited Macedonia again about 315 (for curing Alex- 
archus of epilepsy was a necessary condition of the theory) — would 
Cassander, of all men, have allowed a member of his family, one of the 
noblest in Macedonia, to become a slave (SouAos) to a crazy Sicilian 
doctor? A question, as Shakespeare says, not to be asked. 


VI. Alexander at Opis 

What I have been discussing in this Appendix must be carefully 
distinguished from Alexander’s so-called policy of fusion (Ver- 
schmeliungspolitik). That policy 1 has always been clear enough; it was 
a material thing, a thing every one could see — the appointment of 
Iranians to satrapies or other offices, a mixed army, mixed populations 
in the new cities, and mixed marriages, including those of himself and 
of his higher officers at Susa. It came into conflict with the idea of 
nationality; it had begun to break down during his lifetime — he had to 
remove or hang several Iranian satraps — and broke down completely 
once he was dead; the great generals, except Seleucus, repudiated their 
Asiatic wives, while the Greeks in the eastern cities, mostly mercenaries, 
rose in a body and tried to get back to Europe. What I am discussing is 
an idea, an immaterial thing which had not taken corporeal shape by 
the time he died — a dream, an aspiration, an inspiration, call it what 
you will — an idea with three facets or aspects, all closely connected; 
the component parts will be distinguished later. There were points at 

1 Berve has defined it (Klio, xxxi, p. 136) thus: ‘die Anerkennung einer 
fremden Bevolkerung als gleichwertiges Element, und der daraus ent- 
springende Wille, aus rechdich gleich zu stellenden Volksgruppen durch 
blutmSssige Verbindung eine unauflosliche Einheit zu schaffen.’ This is 
too theoretical for the known facts; many of Alexander’s man married 
women whose peoples were not recktltck gleick with their own. But 
Berve was trying to show, against the evidence, that the intermarriages 
were confined to Persians or anyhow Iranians. 
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■which the fusion policy impinged on this idea — perhaps it could be 
called the first actual step towards putting one part of it into practice — 
and our sources, as will appear, sometimes do not disting uish the two 
things sufficiently clearly, while some modern writers have managed 
to squeeze everything into that policy; indeed the author of the latest, 
and in some ways the fullest, account of the policy of fusion, by too 
much insistence on the mixed marriages and the children to be born of 
them, has succeeded in giving the impression that what Alexander 
really wanted was to rule an empire of half-castes. 1 With this much of 
prelude I can now turn to Alexander’s ideas, as shown in the four 
passages which have to be examined.* The first three relate to the scene 
at Opis and to what may be called the unity of mankind, or possibly 
the unity of peoples; the fourth, which is not connected with Opis, 
relates to the brotherhood of man. I will take the fourth passage first. 

Plutarch {Alex, xxvii) begins by telling the story of Alexander’s 
visit to Ammon and the priest hailing him as son of die god. He con- 
tinues that Alexander had been pleased with some things said by 
Psammon, a philosopher in Egypt, and especially with his saying that 
God was king of all men ;3 but that he himself, when considering these 
matters, reached a more philosophic conclusion (<piAoa-o<ptioTepov, i.e. 
wiser or better) and said that God was the common father of all man- 
kind but that he made the best ones peculiarly his own .4 This, on the 
face of it, is a plain statement that all men are brothers, and, if true, is 
the earliest known, at any rate in the western world. Wilcken did not 
believe that this is its meaning; but before I come to his criticism , 5 
there are two things which may be got out of the way. In the second 
clause of Alexander’s saying Plutarch obviously saw a reference to the 
priest hailing him son of Ammon; so Wilcken took it, and so I once 
took it. But, whatever Plutarch thought, all that the passage demands 

1 Berve, op. cit. 

2 (i) Arrian vn, n, 8 and 9, the scene at Opis and Alexander’s prayer; 
most is from Ptolemy, but two items are from a Aiyos. (2) A fragment of 
Eratosthenes ; part is given in S trabo 1 , 4, 9 (66), and part, relating to the scene 
at Opis, in Plutarch, de Alex. Fortum 1, 6(3298); how much is Eratosthenes 
will be considered. (3) A passage m Plut. ib. 330E, almost certainly from 
Eratosthenes. (4) Plut. Alex, xxvii, source unknown. 

3 3ti tt&vte; ol &v8pcotroi fUacnAeOovTai imb 8eo0. 

4 auro; TTSpl toOtwv ipiAoaopdmpov So^&iew Kat Aiyeiv, co; irdvr atv (lev 
6vTa koiv6v dvOpcfatrcov var^pcc tov 9 e 6 v, iSlou; Sfc voiouptvov ScarroO toOs 
dpiaTous. 

5 U. Wilcken, S.B. Berlin, xxiv, 1937, pp. 199, 200 [10, n], to which I 
shall often have to refer. I fear that his criticism in these pages contains 
nothing to make me alter my views. 
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is that there must be a reference to Ammon; and as it should now be 
clear that Alexander never called himself, or thought that he was, son 
of Ammon (App. 22, 1), the reference is not to sonship but to his 
relations with Ammon generally. I have considered these already 
(App. 22, p. 355); they were something that was very serious, perhaps 
even sacred. But these relations did not preclude others, if 'best’, from 
standing in the same relation to the god as he did. One may feel 
doubtful about Psammon in Plutarch’s story; but it makes no difference, 
for what he is supposed to have said is good Aristotle, 1 which Alexander 
would have known in any case. I can now consider the first clause. 
Wilcken had no doubt that Alexander did say it, but said that it does 
not matter if he did; it was a mere commonplace, which must have 
been current among Greeks ever since Homer’s Trorrqp dvSpcov te 
Oewv te, Zeus the father of gods and men; so far from the saying 
meaning the brotherhood of man, Alexander is at pains to separate 
God’s children into two classes. But if we read Alexander’s saying in 
its context, as I have given it, it seems clear that the first clause is the 
important one, not the second. Alexander knew his Homer well, and 
had he wanted to quote him he would have quoted correctly and not 
inserted the word koivos, but that is not the real point. The point is, 
what called out Alexander’s expression of opinion? He was soaked in 
Aristotle’s ideas, a matter too often neglected, and he must have known 
how Aristotle interpreted Homer’s phrase: 1 it meant, says Aristotle, 
that Zeus was king of gods and men, divine ruler of the world.3 That 
is what Plutarch put in Psammon’s mouth; that is the sense in which 
Homer’s phrase is interpreted in three of the later treatises trEpi 
pacnkefccs — Zeus is king of the universe;* and that was the view which 

x See n. 3 below. 

2 He had made some annotations on the famous copy of the Iliad which 
Aristotle had revised for him and which he carried about in Darius' casket 
(Strabo xm, x, 27(594), antieiwoaufvovTivii). Query: were they made while 
he was Aristotle’s pupil? 

3 Arist. Pol. 1, 12, 1259b, 10, f) 8£ tcov - rfxvcov dpxh | 3 ao-tA»Ki). . ., 12,816 kocAcos 
’Q unpos t6v Ala irpocrnyipetWEV Etxrcbv ‘ttottip dvSposv re 8ecov te’, t6v 
(laanAta toOtwv 6nravTcov ircrrtpa Elxrcbv; i.e. -Trarfip does not really mean 
father, as is obvious, seeing that in Homer some gods and many men are 
not descended from Zeus. M. P. Nilsson, Arch.f Rel. Wiss. xxxv, 1938, 
p. 160, rendered iromrip by Hausvater. 

4 The fragments of these three treatises nepl fbaaiAelcxs are given in Stobaeus 
iv, 7 (H.) and headed OTroOriKen -rrepl paaiAdas. They have nothing to do 
with Stoicism, as they are written in the Doric dialect; there is no need to 
doubt Stobaeus’ statement that all are Pythagorean. Diotogenes can be 
dated to the reign of Demetrius the Besieger (see § ill, p. 410 n. 1) and all 
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Alexander was criticising. That is to say, he was in effect answering, 
and going beyond, Aristotle, as he is known to have done in some 
other matters also (see for example p. 439 post), and that is why 
Plutarch says that he said something wiser (<ptAo<ro<pMTepov); he went 
beyond God as king and ruler and made him the common father of all 
men. That he added that he himself had been specially honoured seems 
to me not to affect the matter in the least. What we have got, if I may 
use modem language without offence, is the whole difference between 
God the Ruler of die universe and God the Father. Before Alexander, 
every Greek for centuries had known the Homer passage without any- 
one deducing anything from it; after him, the Stoics took up and 
amplified his idea of the brotherhood of man, and we have seen (§ v) 
two men whom it affected who are earlier than Zeno. It is possible 
diat we possess another very early reference to, and therefore con- 
firmation of, this saying of Alexander’s. Megasthenes, in his version 
of the meeting between Alexander and the gymnosophists, makes the 
Indian Dandamis say to him ‘If you are son of Zeus, so am I'; 1 and it 
does not appear what else Megasthenes could have had in mind, for 
this is much earlier than the earliest Stoic enunciations of the fatherhood 
of God by Cleanthes 2 and Aratus of Soli.3 
I turn now to the idea of the unity of mankind, the three passages 
which relate to the scene at Opis; and it will be best to begin with 
Eratosthenes. Strabo 1, 4, 9 (66), from liri teAei to the end of book 1, 
is explicitly from Eratosthenes. E. Schwartz 4 showed long ago that 
Plutarch, de Alexandii Fortuna I, 6, must be from the same author; 
I know of no one who has contested this, and it seems quite certain,? 
as the two passages overlap, though Schwartz gave too much oi 
Plutarch to Erathosthenes. The Strabo passage does not say who it was 

three belong to the same group. All three writers argue that the king on 
earth must imitate the divine ruler of the um verse: Diotogenes fr. 62, 
p. 270, 0 eouiu 6 v ton irpayna pacriA(|a; Sthenidas of Locri, fr. 63, p. 271, 
Uinorras vduipos tm 6e£>; and Ps.-Ecphantus, fr. 64, p. 272, ola tOttos t« 
avco-rfpco fiaaiAtos; and two of them, Diotogenes and Sthenidas, specifically 
quote Homer’s Trcnhp dvSp&Sv te Secov te as the object of imitation, but 
they quote it as meaning the king above, the ruler of the universe; there 
is nothing about this the principal god being father of anybody or anything, 
or any reference to ‘father’ in the fragments. This bears out what Aristotle 
had said and shows how Greeks of the early third century understood 
Homer’s phrase. 

x Arr. vxi, 2, 3. 2 Hymn to Zeus, 1. 4. 3 Phainomena, 1. 5. 

4 Rhein. Mus. XL, 1885, PP- 252-4. 

5 Followed by Susemihl, 1, p. 41 1 n. 13 and by Kaerst, II 1 , p. 124 n. 1, and 
I think generally. 
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who advised Alexander to treat Greeks as friends and barbarians as 
enemies; Plutarch shows it was Aristode, and indeed we know where 
it came from: Aristotle in the Politics had criticised some who said that 
good men were really free and bad men were really slaves 1 (whom he 
himself equated with barbarians), 1 and Alexander, as Eratosthenes 
says, was in turn criticising Aristode. Otherwise the Strabo fragment 
of Eratosthenes is simple. Alexander transcended the old hard and fast 
distinction of Greek and barbarian, in itself a sufficiently amazing thing, 
and said that the real distinction between men was not race but whether 
they were good men or bad; in this way, the passage continues, he kept 
the spirit of Aristotle’s teaching by abandoning the letter of it. There is 
a question whether this last part of the passage (from wo-mp 81’ < 5 AAo ti 
to the end) is also from Eratosthenes, as Schwartz thought, or is 
Strabo himself speaking, as several other writers have supposed 
it is not important for my purpose, but it is certainly Eratosthenes, 
for it is favourable to Alexander, while on the only occasion on 
which Strabo, speaking in his own person, alludes to Alexander, he 
uses the term of abuse, -ruipos, which the Stoics regularly applied to 
him. 4 

Turning now to the Plutarch passage, deAlex. Fortuna, i, 6, Schwartz 
gave the whole section to Eratosthenes. The first part, that dealing 
with Zeno’s noArrria, must however be Plutarch himself speaking, 
because of the antithesis ipyov : Aoyos; this runs all through de Alex. 
Fortuna i and is of the very essence of Plutarch’s argument, while the 
hit at Zeno in comparing his citizens to catde grazing together (I suppose 
we should say ‘a lot of robots’) is surely from Plutarch himself , 5 who 
did not love the Stoics. Eratosthenes begins at the words oO y&p dos 
’ApioroifATis in 329 b and goes down to toC/j y&povs Kotl t&s SiccItocs 
in 329 c; what follows, to the end of 6, is Plutarch mixing up Eratos- 
thenes with other matter. The statement that Alexander told all men 
to regard the olxoupivri as their fatherland is merely an attribution 
to him of Stoic cosmopolitanism, which is certainly wrong. The state- 
ment that for all men the camp was to be their acropolis and guardhouse 
has nothing to do with the scene at Opis, where it would have been 
utterly meaningless; if Alexander ever said anything of the sort, which 

x Pol. 1, 6, 1235 a, 39. 

2 II. 1, 2, 1252 b, 9. 

3 W. Hoffinan, Das literarische PortriU Alexanders des Grossen, p. 1 6, and 

writers there cited. 

4 Strabo xv, 1, 5 (686), Tewpcopti/ov toTs Toicdrrats einvxiccts. 

5 See § iv, p. 419 n. 4. 
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seems unlikely, it must have been connected with the mixed army and 
the policy of fusion, to which policy the last phrase of the section, the 
mixed marriages, clearly relates. On the other hand, the statements 
that Alexander said that the good are the real kinsmen and the bad the 
real strangers, and that the good man is the true Greek and the bad 
man the real barbarian, 1 are Plutarch repeating in his own words what 
Eratosthenes had said as recorded in the Strabo passage. Eratosthenes 
himself, be it noted, had already brought in the policy of fusion by his 
allusion to die Susa marriages; they were in fact the point at which 
that policy most closely touched those ideas of Alexander which are 
being considered. 

Having thus got the limits of the Eratosthenes fragment, we may 
now consider what it comes to. Aristotle, he says, had told Alexander 
to behave to Greeks as a leader,* to barbarians as a master, treating the 
Greeks as friends and relatives and the others as animals or plants; had 
Alexander done this, his leadership would have come to nothing but 
wars and banishments and internal conflicts. But Alexander knew 
better than Aristotle, and said that the real distinction between men was 
not one of race but whedier they were good or bad, there being good 
and bad in every race. For ‘he believed 3 that he had a mission from 
God to harmonise 4 men generally (koiv6s) and to be the reconciler of 
the world, 5 bringing men from everywhere (t& ttccvtocx66ev) into a 
unity (sis tocut 6) and mixing their lives and customs, their marriages 

1 t& y4v ‘EAAtivucbv Ape-rf] t6 84 pap[3apiK6v kok(<? -rEKyalpeaSai. 

2 fiyepoviKiSs refers to his being Hegemon of the League of Corinth. 

3 <3cAA& koi v6; flKeiv 8 e68ev dpyoorfis Kat 8iaAAcncrf|s tcov < 5 Acov voyfjwv, ... els 
TaCrri auuEveyKcbu t& navra x<J86V, thcrrrep iv xpomjpi <piAorT)crfcp |if§as 
toils pious Hal t& f)6r) kc<\ toi/s ydyou; k«1 t&s Biahas. 

4 4pyocrnf|s here is not ‘governor’, but is formed directly from ApyAjeiv and 
means ‘harmoniser’, ‘one who brings about Homonoia’; Stoics used 
dpyovla and dydvoict indifferently for the disposition of the universe 
(§ iv, p. 423 ante), and for common speech see Plut. Mor. 144 c, where 
ipuijeaQai is specifically used for ‘to bring about Homonoia’. In the 
same way SictAAcnctfis is not ‘arbitrator’, but is formed direcdy from 
SiaAAdCTCTeiv and means ‘reconciler’. dpyoc-n'is in this sense seems to be a 
8nra§ Asydyevov, but SiccAAcckti'is had already been used in the sense of 
‘reconciler’ by Aristotle: in Ath. Pol 5 Solon is called Koivrj SkxAAoktViv, 
where the meaning ‘arbitrator’ is impossible on the facts (see C.A.H. iv, 
p. 50). The double occurrence in one phrase of words thus formed would 
alone suffice to show that it is genuine, for no literary forger could have 
done anything of the sort. 

5 TcSv 6Acov without qualification can only have its usual meaning, ‘the 
world ’. There is one passage, Diod. xvm, 50, 2, where it means Alexander* s 
Empire, but that meaning depends solely on the context. 
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and social ways, as in a loving-cup ’- 1 I would call special attention to 
the extraordinary phrase ‘Reconciler of the World’, and to the unique* 
reference to a loving-cup as an illustration of it; and to explain this 
I must turn to the scene at Opis.3 I may say at once that the explanation 
is simply that Eratosthenes’ loving-cup did actually exist; it was the 
great krater on Alexander’s table at Opis.* 

After the mutiny at Opis and the reconciliation between Alexander 
and the Macedonians, Alexander first sacrificed to his accustomed gods, 
doubtless a thanksgiving for the reconciliation, and then passed on to a 
greater reconciliation; he gave a vast banquet, traditionally to 9,000 
people, 5 in order to emphasise that the long war was now over and 

1 I have not met with any explanation of the loving-cup, Kparfip quAo-nicrios 
(see Athen. xi, no. 106); but the analogy of drinking healths (Tarn ,J.H.S. 
xlvjii, 1928, p. 211; cf. G. Macurdy, A.J.P. Lin, 1932, p. 168) shows 
what it was. If A, the host, desired to toast B and C, he poured into a cup 
two ladles of wine, saying ‘of B' and ‘of C’, and drank it. But if he 
desired to join his guests in a loving-cup, then besides the ladles for B and C 
he poured in a third ladle, saying ‘of A’, and all three drank from the cup, 
in which they had all, so to speak, been mixed. 

2 No other reference to the use of the loving-cup as an illustration is given 

in the long article (piAo-rtjcnos in Dindorf’s Stephanus. It is just possible 
that Aristophanes may have referred to it in Peace 996, where Trygaeus 
prays to Peace to mix the Greeks again ‘in the juice of friendship’, u!£ov 6’ 
fipias tou; *EAAT|vas ttciAiv 4§ dpxfis 9 'Ala; but, looking at Frogs , 943, 

it seems much more likely that the usual (metaphorical) rendering, ‘a taste 
of <piA(a‘, is the correct one. 

3 Described, Arr. vn, 11,8 and 9, from ’AA4£cxv8pos 84 to the end. It is a very 
short account for so important an event; for the reason see p. 443 post. 
Except for the two items from a Adyos (n. 5 below; p. 441 n. 1), the account 
is Ptolemy’s, for it cannot be separated from Arrian’s account of the 
weddings at Susa; and that account can only be from the Journal through 
Ptolemy, for it is (part of) an official list of the brides, as is shown by their 
names and pairings being correctly given (see App. 20, p. 333 n. 1, cf. p. 334 
n. 4); corruptions came in soon enough. Also the weddings and the banquet 
are regularly combined in the tradition; Eratosthenes refers to ydpous in 
the loving-cup, and Plutarch (or Eratosthenes again) applies the word 
qnAoTfjaiov to the weddings, 329 E. Kornemann, p. 164, cf. p. 219, gave the 
account of the banquet to Ptolemy; and there is really no one else it could 
be. For Ptolemy as the source of (the genuine parts of) Alexander’s 
speech at Opis see my App. 15, pp. 290 sqq. 

4 I made die identification A.J.P, lx, 1939, p, 66; but there is more to be 
said about that. 

5 The number is from a Adyo; in Arrian ; but Ptolemy confirms the enormous 
size of the gathering by using the strange phrase 6o(vqv 6npoTsAfj. BriuoTsAhs 
meant primarily ‘at the peoples expense’ and so came to mean ‘national’, 
in the sense in which we call Bank Holiday a national holiday; neither 
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that the world with which he was concerned was at peace; the banquet 
concluded with all the guests making a libation together, 1 which led 
up to and was followed by his prayer. Arrian’s account of the scene 
and the prayer is, as has been seen, from Ptolemy; Eratosthenes’ 
references go back to some eyewitness (see post ) who was not Ptolemy. 
That this extraordinary scene, unparalleled I fancy before or since, was, 
as it happened, the culminating point of Alexander’s career is certain, 
though no one may have realised it at the time, since it could not be 
foreseen that he would die next year. The number of guests, all of 
whom were seated, would necessitate many tables; Alexander’s own 
would be the largest and most prominent, and on it stood the krater 
Ptolemy mention^, which contained the wine for the libation; 2 it was 
said to have been of enormous size. Presumably on the other tables 
would be smaller kraters of wine, otherwise all the guests could not 
have joined in the libation, as they did; notionally, the other kraters 
were all part of Alexander’s krater and the other tables part of his table, 
separate tables and kraters being mere machinery necessitated by the 
great number of guests. 

Ptolemy says that at Alexander’s own table were seated Macedonians, 
Persians, some Greek seers, some Magi (presumably Medes), and those 
representatives of ‘the other peoples’ (i.e. other than Macedonians or 
Persians) who, through being distinguished for this or that, ranked 
highest in dignity ;3 that is, the most prominent men from every race 
in his Empire and from at least one people not in his Empire, Greeks, 4 

meaning is applicable here, for the gathering was multi-national. There 
was no word for this in Greek, as there is none in English; Ptolemy did 
his best by using a word which might mean (as we should say) ‘everybody 
was there’, instead of something obvious like psylcmiv. The great number 
of guests is confirmed by Ptolemy troubling to remark that all were 
seated, meaning thereby that one would suppose that such a number could 
not be seated, but that many would have to stand, 
x From the same A6yo;. Eratosthenes (post) shows it is correct, apart from 
the fact that nothing else could have happened if the host were a Mace- 
donian. 

2 There is a valuable description of this krater, which is doubtless correct, 
in Ps.-Call. A', m, 29, 9. It was a silver krater of enormous size which had 
originally belonged to the Great King; it was found in the palace at Susa, 
and was used by Alexander tv tcp psy&Acp Befrrvcp, ots ttiv Suciccv Ittoit)- 
ct&UeSoc t&v ZcoTripfcov (i.e. the conclusion of peace). The great banquet 
which followed after the sacrifices is the one I am discussing. 

3 The usual meaning of TTpsopsuipevoi. They were not ‘envoys’. 

4 For the modern theory that the old Greek cities of Asia Minor were in his 
Empire see App. 7, 1. Few theories have ever been so ill-founded. 
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sat at his own table. All those at his table (ot &pq>’ ccurdv) drew for 
themselves wine from tire krater on his table; those at the other tables 
must have done the same from their kraters (which notionally would 
be part of Alexander’s krater), for the whole assembly made one 
libation, i.e. at the same time. At an ordinary Macedonian banquet or 
dinner (not at a Greek one) the signal for the libation after the meal was 
given by trumpet, 1 2 3 and it is known that Alexander followed the Mace- 
donian custom;* the signal therefore at Opis was given by trumpet, 
which also enabled any one outside the banquet to associate himself 
mentally, if he so desired, with the act of worship involved .3 The 
libation, Ptolemy says, was led by the Greek seers and the Magi, not 
by Alexander or any Macedonian; and it is to be wished that we knew 
to what god it was made. The crycrftoO Saipovos of the private Greek 
dinner-party is out of the question. The Magi were notoriously strict 
upholders of their own religion, and could hardly have led a libation 
to a Greek god; the formula, one supposes, must have been phrased 
in such a way that every people there could have seen in it the supreme 
deity of its own religion, and with this agree Alexander’s saying that 
‘ God’ (and not Zeus or another) was the common father of mankind, 
and Eratosthenes’ statement that he thought his mission was from God, 
0 e 60 ev. What is certain is that no witness of the scene could ever have 
forgotten the sight of that great krater on Alexander’s table and people 
of every nationality drawing wine from it for their common libation; 
this in turn shows that that krater was Eratosthenes’ loving-cup, in 
which men from everywhere were mixed, as though notionally it 
contained portions of wine named for each one of them. Eratosthenes 
does not say that it was a loving-cup; he says ‘as if in a loving-cup’, 
because the assembly did not drink the wine themselves; it was poured 
out to heaven in a solemn act of worship. Eratosthenes’ account then 
must go back to an eyewitness, one who had seen that krater; guesses 
as to who it might have been are useless, except that it was certainly not 
Ptolemy. But Eratosthenes used the metaphor of the loving-cup to 
illustrate the phrase ‘reconciler of the world’; that phrase then also 
belongs to, or depends on, the scene at Opis, and may ultimately go 
back to the same eyewitness; indeed it is conceivable (I will put it no 
higher) that Alexander used the occasion to proclaim his mission. 

1 Tam, J.H.S. xlviii, 1918, p. 210, and passages there cited. 

2 Chares, Jacoby n, no. 125 fr. 4 (16). Add to my references (previous 
note) that the trumpeter is mentioned at the dinner at which Cleitus was 
killed; Plut. Alex . u. 

3 This from Chares, fr. 4. 
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The culminating point of die whole scene was Alexander’s prayer, 
to which the libation led up; it does not appear how the two can be 
separated. We have a formal version of the prayer in Arrian from 
Ptolemy, who heard it, and also an informal reference to it in Plutarch. 1 2 
Plutarch has been using Eratosthenes off and on in this part of the 
de Alexandri Fortuna since 329 b (he is referred to by name in 330A); 
and this passage, which conjoins the two key-words of the prayer, 
6p6voia and Koivcovia, and in the same order, and thus relates to the 
scene at'Opis, must, it seems, be from Eratosthenes and therefore 
ultimately from some one who heard it; but the passage (which I shall 
come to) does not do more than give the tenor of the prayer, though it 
helps to elucidate it. A priori, one would expect that the prayer to 
which such a scene led up as its culmination would have contained more 
than the fourteen words which are all that Ptolemy gives. It almost 
certainly did. Ptolemy was truthful over facts (though not always so 
over figures ), and the prayer was a fact and so had to be given; but by 
the time he wrote his history he had long parted company with 
Alexander’s ideas, and he would hardly say more than he could help 
about a scene with which he had small sympathy and a prayer which 
was the condemnation of his own methods of rule. But there is another 
matter. No prayer could possibly begin by asking for ‘the other good 
things’ (a commonplace formula)* before the real object of the prayer 
had been stated; it is almost certain therefore that what we have is only 
a brief summary or paraphrase. But we have no means of going behind 
the words we have, and must take them as they are. It is fortunate 
therefore that, as Eratosthenes must also go back to some one who, like 
Ptolemy, was there, we can add to Ptolemy’s factual account the in- 
terpretation given by Eratosthenes or rather perhaps by his ultimate 
source. 

Two translations of the prayer as given by Arrian 3 are grammatically 
possible, and both are equally true to the Greek. We can read it: 
Alexander ‘prayed for the other good things and for Homonoia 
between, and partnership in rule between, Macedonians and Persians’. 
This is the usual rendering, often enough turned merely into a prayer 
for the joint rule of Macedonians and Persians, thus enabling writers 
to say that there is nothing to the scene at Opis at all but the policy of 

1 De Alex. Fort. 1, 330E: trao-iv &v0pcbtTOis ipdvoiav xd slpf|VT|V K«1 xotvcoviav 
•npds dMi'iAous irapaoxsutoai SiavotiMvra. 

2 See, for example, the ritual prayer in Diod. 1, 70, 5. 

3 VII, n, 9, eOx 61 " 0 ^ ts SAAa dya0& Kal ipivoidv ts xd xotvcoviav Tfjs 
dpyfjs MaKeBitn xal TT£paais. 
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fusion. 1 2 Or we can read it: Alexander ‘prayed for the other good 
things, and for Homonoia, and for partnership in the realm between 
Macedonians and Persians’; and two things show that this rendering 
is the correct one. He could not have prayed for a joint rule of Mace- 
donians and Persians; it had no meaning. His two realms, Macedonia 
and ‘Asia’, were not two Empires but one, united in his own person 
as equally ruler of both; he was alike king of the Macedonians and 
Great King of ‘Asia’, the one-time Persian empire, and while he lived 
there could be no talk of any other rule in the joint Empire but his own. 
And we shall see that Homonoia in the prayer has to stand alone as a 
substantive thing, and not merely be tacked on to the words ‘Mace- 
donians and Persians’. 

All this is borne out by the Eratosthenes passage I have referred to 
(p. 443 n. i); it has already been seen (§ m, p. 417 ante ) that we start 
with a strong presumption in favour of its truth. The passage says 
this : Alexander’s intention ( 8 iccvor) 9 £vTa) was to bring about for all 
men Homonoia and peace and partnership (or fellowship) with one 
another. The Koivcovla -rrpis dcXAi‘|Xous of this sentence shows that 
the Koivcovla mfjs Apyps of the prayer does mean partnership in the 
realm and not partnership in rule. Peace must have been included in 
the prayer, for in one aspect the whole scene celebrated the end of the 
war and the return of peace. Finally, the Homonoia of all men towards 
each other — all becoming of one mind together — shows that the 
Homonoia which Alexander prayed for was not meant to be confined 
to Macedonians and Persians. It is hard to believe that in the actual 
prayer Homonoia was not defined; for it is Homonoia between all men 
which is signified by Alexander’s claim to a divine mission to be the 
harmoniser and reconciler of the world, that Homonoia which for 
centuries men were to long for but never to reach. 

The prayer was the culminadng point of, and cannot be separated 
from, the libation; and this being so, there is one more question to ask — 
what peoples were included in the prayer for Homonoia? In 1936 
Professor Kolbe claimed that the prayer must have included all the 
peoples of the Empire;* he was on the right tack, but he supported his 
view solely from the fusion policy — Iranian satraps, mixed army, 
mixed marriages — and he made the ‘other peoples’ share in the dpxij 
in the sense of rule, Herrschaft; and though he said (p. 18): ‘Der 

1 Most recently Berve, KUo, xxxi, 135 sqq. 

2 W. Kolbe, Die Weltreichsidee Alexanders des Grossen, 193 6 . The title, and 

the epilogue (p. zi), show that this study really belongs to the literature 

of the ‘World-kingdom’. 
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Gedanke drier allgemeinen Weltverbruderung ist geboren’, his world- 
brotherhood did not follow from anything which he had been saying 
about the scene at Opis, and seemingly only meant diat all men were 
alike to be subjects in Alexander’s ‘World-kingdom’. It was not too 
difficult therefore for Wilcken to discard a conclusion which had not 
been properly founded. 1 2 3 Now, however, that Eratosthenes’ loving-cup 
is seen to have actually existed and that consequently Erastosthenes 
also is referring to the scene at Opis, many of the old arguments have 
lost their meaning.* That the Homonoia for which Alexander prayed 
was meant to include more than Macedonians and Persians, more even 
than the peoples under his rule, seems certain enough, for Eratosthenes 
calls the people mixed in the loving-cup to: TravTct)(60£v, people from 
everywhere, and again iracnv dvSpdnrois, all men.3 But one can get 
much the same thing from Ptolemy-Arrian also. This account mentions 
the leading men of the ‘other peoples’ seated at Alexander’s table, and 
states that the libation was led by Greek seers and Magi; and the Greek 
seers, at the least, show that the participants were not confined to 
Alexander’s Empire. Indeed there must have been plenty of Greeks 
among the guests, for there were many whom, if the guests numbered 
anything approaching 9,000, he could not have failed to invite: leading 
figures like Eumenes and Nearchus, his very important Greek techni- 
cians, including Aristobulus (§ D, pp. 39 sqq.), the philosophers and 
poets at his court. But he was not ruler of the Greek world; he had no 
Greek subjects, unless in Cilicia. With part of that world he had no 
political connection at all; with another part the connection was only 
that he was Hegemon of the League of Corinth; the Greek cities of 
Asia were his free allies (App. 7, 1); with Thessaly alone his relations 
were somewhat closer, but the fact diat he was the elected head of the 
Thessalian League no more made him ruler of Thessaly than Aratus 
of Sicyon was ruler of the Achaean League. But, besides Greeks, there 
was another people outside of Alexander’s Empire who could not fail 
to have been represented. If anything like 9,000 people were invited 
to a banquet whose ostensible object was to celebrate the restoration 
of peace, representatives of his own armed forces must have been 
included; and, if so, he could not possibly have omitted the Agrianians, 
that favourite and indispensable corps to whom he had already paid such 

1 Op. cit. p. 199 [10] n. 1. 

2 For example, Berve, op. cit. p. 161 n. 1. 

3 It is, of course, too late for ‘all men’ to mean ‘all Greeks’ (on which see 
§ i, p. 401 n. 3 ante), even if the context did not, as it does, render such a 
meaning impossible here. 
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marked honour in die presence of the whole army; 1 and the Agrianians 
were not his subjects or even his allies, but just northern * barbarians 
I must turn for a moment to Wilcken's already noticed criticism. It 
is, of course, indisputable, as he said, that only two peoples, Mace- 
donians and Persians, are named in the prayer; that is, in the version 
Arrian gives, which, we have seen, cannot be more than a summary or 
paraphrase. However, this is Wilcken’s foundation, and as such I take 
it; and, that being so, it is easy enough to see the reason. Alexander 
was praying primarily for the reconciliation of the two sides in the 
great struggle; and Macedonians and Persians are named because they 
were the protagonists, the leaders, the peoples who had supplied the 
two rival monarchs. But just as he took advantage of a great gathering, 
invited primarily to mark the end of the war, to promulgate certain 
new ideas of his own, so his prayer that Macedonians and Persians might 
live in partnership (or fellowship, koivcdv(cc) was only part, of his 
prayer for die reconciliation of all men in Homonoia. Wilcken, however, 
has a very different interpretation: the object of Alexander’s prayer, 
which was confined to Macedonians and Persians, was that these two 
peoples should keep the peace while he was absent conquering die 
West. This of course depends on Alexander’s supposed plan for the 
conquest of the western Mediterranean basin, which Wilcken believed 
to be genuine but which, I trust, I have shown to be a demonstrably 
late invention (App. 24). Wilcken continued that participation of Greek 
seers and Magi in the sacred ceremony confirms the fact that no peoples 
other than Macedonians and Persians were meant to be included. About 
the Magi I cannot dogmatise. They would probably be Medes, and 
apart from that Alexander could not have left out his wife’s Bactrian 
^ kinsfolk, the great barons of the north-eastern marches who had cost 
him such labour to overcome and reconcile; and though I cannot say 
that the word 'Persians’ here could not have included Medes and 
Bactrians, as it often did in common parlance, still we are not dealing 
with common parlance, and I cannot recall any formal document or 
occasion on which it does so. But putting that aside, Wilcken’s state- 

1 Arr. vi, 2, 2 : for his voyage down the Hydaspes he took on his transports 
all the hypaspists and the agema of the Companion Cavalry, and also his 
two favourite corps of light-armed, the Cretan archers, who were at least 
Greeks, and the Agrianians, who were ‘barbarians’, while the Macedonian 
phalanx had to march on foot ; this may have been one of the many grievances 
of the phalanx which came to a head in the mutiny at Opis. The Agrianians 
were the subjects of Alexander’s friend Longarus, and can hardly be called 
‘allies’; I imagine the nearest parallel to his recruitment of them would be 
Britain's recruitment of Gurkhas for the Indian army. 
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ment about Greeks is surely misconceived. If there was one racial 
distinction more vigorous and vital than another in Alexander’s day it 
was that between Greeks and Macedonians; and though a century later 
the distinction may have died out in the Farther East, it remained lively 
enough in the Aegean world till the end of Macedonia’s independence. 
What the Greeks do show has already been indicated. Wilcken’s final 
suggestion was that the representatives of the ‘ other peoples’ were only 
there as witnesses. This, as he means it, is flatly contradicted by Eratos- 
thenes and by the Aoyo; in Arrian; and one might well ask, why 
summon representatives from the greater part of the known world to 
witness a simple political arrangement? But in another sense, everyone 
there save Alexander himself was both participant and witness — witness 
to the first tentative enunciation of one of the most important ideas ever 
put forward in a world which regarded perpetual warfare as an in- 
evitable rule. Before leaving Wilcken, I must notice one point of much 
interest: he said he had never met a really good explanation of the 
difficult phrase Koivwvia Tfis &px%, taking <5tpx?i to mean ‘rule’. 
Neither have I, and I venture to think I never shall; the explanation 
is that dtpxn does not mean ‘rule*. I may note in conclusion that he 
passed over ‘Reconciler of the World’ in silence, which is perhaps 
better than recent attempts to explain it away . 1 

It seems to me then to be proved as clearly as a difficult question of 
this sort in antiquity is ever likely to be proved that Alexander did 
think of, and hold, the ideas which I have ascribed to him ; and now that 
the examination of our texts is ended, it should be possible to be a little 
more precise about what those ideas were. We have really been dealing, 
as I mentioned by anticipation in § i, with three things, though I cannot 
call them three ideas; all are interconnected, and they are rather three 
facets of a single idea. The first is the statement that all men are brothers ; 
Alexander was the first man known to us, at any rate in the West , 3 to 
say so plainly and to apply it to the whole human race, without dis- 
tinction of Greek or barbarian. The second tiling is his belief that he had 
a divine mission to be the harmoniser and reconciler of the world, to 

1 Berve, op. cit. pp. 166, 167 n. 1, connects it with Alexander’s supposed plan 
for interchange of populations between Europe and Asia, on which see 
App. 24, p. 383 and § v, p. 429 ante. Kolbe, op. cit. p. 14, gets out of it 
by translating Aptioorri; by Schirmkerr, protector, which the word never 
means, and BictAAcocrri; by Scheiderichter, arbitrator, which makes nonsense 
of the following metaphor of the loving-cup; on the meaning of these 
two words see p. 439 n. 4 ante. 

2 I have read somewhere that he was anticipated by a Chinese philosopher, 
but I do not remember by whom. Nothing came of it. 
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bring it to pass that all men, being brothers, should live together in 
Homonoia, in unity of heart and mind. This was a dream, or an in- 
spiration; it was something which had come to him and was struggling 
for expression ; he gave it expression for the first time at Opis, tentatively, 
in the form of Homonoia between all men, and one who was there 
crystallised it in the metaphor of a loving-cup in which ail men were 
mixed. It would seem that his application of this idea was not so much 
to humanity generally as to the world he himself knew and lived in — 
not only to the peoples of his Empire, but also to those outside it and 
in particular to the Greek world, alike the most important, the most 
civilised, and the most quarrelsome of the peoples with whom he had 
to do. There is no question of his having had any cut and dried plan; 
indeed it is unlikely that he had any plan at all, though the recall of the 
exiles may conceivably have been meant as a first attempt to do some- 
thing about it. It was, and was to remain, a dream, but a dream greater 
than all his conquests. Many have dreamt his dream since; but the 
honour of being the first remains his. But no one has ever seen how it 
could be made a reality; least of all perhaps do we see it to-day. It is 
not at all likely that he saw it either; but, being Alexander, he would, 
had he lived, have tried to do something to outlaw war, and would have 
failed as the world has failed ever since. The third thing of the three 
which I mentioned was the desire, expressed in the libation and prayer 
at Opis, that all the peoples in his realm should be partners and not 
merely subjects; had he lived, this was a thing which he probably would 
have attempted. The policy of fusion may have been meant as a step 
towards this idea of partnership, as partnership itself was to be a step 
towards the fulfilment of his dream. 

Hardly any one at the time could understand what he meant. One 
philosopher after his death, Theophrastus, did get hold of some sort 
of idea derived from the brotherhood of man and used it theoretically 
(§ v); one small ruler, Alexarchus, was affected, and was promptly 
called mad; but the world had to wait for a generation for a man who 
should be big enough himself to understand Alexander. The tradition 
that behind Zeno lay Alexander is true enough, but not merely in the 
somewhat material shape in which it has reached us; what lay behind 
Zeno was not so much Alexander’s career as Alexander’s ideas. Zeno’s 
great city of the world took up and was founded on Alexander’s idea 
of a human brotherhood, but as regards the unity of mankind in 
Homonoia Zeno took his own line; while Alexander thought he had a 
mission to bring it about, Zeno said that Homonoia was there already 
and always had been, if only men’s eyes could be opened to see it. In 
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practice it made little difference, for a mission to men was necessary in 
either case, and Zeno and his followers tried to carry that out; but there 
was a clear difference in theory. We can perhaps trace, in the third 
century b.c., some slight influence of Alexander’s dream on Greeks, 
whether it came through Zeno or however else: the Greek remained as 
quarrelsome as ever, but he began to have an uncomfortable feeling 
that he ought not to be. As to the partnership in the Empire of its 
different peoples, that to Zeno had no meaning; in his World-State 
there were neither empires nor races. But this happened to be an idea 
which Alexander’s generals could and did grasp as a practical matter, 
and they made up their minds to have nothing to do with it; the day 
he died it vanished like the morning mist. 

But the mist returns, and more than a century later this idea of 
Alexander’s came back; it came back in the empire of Northern India 
set up by Demetrius the Euthydemid, who, like the great Cleopatra, was 
half Macedonian and half Greek. The evidence that Demetrius was 
quite consciously copying Alexander — that he meant to be a second 
Alexander, as he very nearly was — seems conclusive; and his Indian, 
empire can hardly be called the rule of Greeks over Indians, for it was 
an empire in which both peoples participated, a kind of partnership or 
joint commonwealth; there is evidence enough for die fact, though we 
know too little of die form. I have told the whole story elsewhere ; 1 
here I need only mention that Demetrius tried to put into practice 
one of the things for which Alexander prayed, and fell because his 
ideas were too advanced for many of his Greek subjects to follow. 

I Bactria and India, ch. IV passim, esp._pp. 13 1-2 (on duhoyros see further 
App. 21 ante ) and 181 (where for ‘joint rule’, six lines from the bottom, 
read ‘partnership in the realm’); also parts of ch. vi, esp. pp. 258, 260; 
also pp. 411 sq. 
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ADDENDA 


P. 6. In Meteorologica m, 2, 372a, 29 Aristotle says he has only met with 
two instances of the moon-bow (white rainbow) in more than fifty 
years, and I think such phrasing implies not much over fifty years. In 
334/3 he would have been fifty-one; so, as I see it, the Meteorologica 
cannot be much later than that. 

P. 2t n. 5. I follow Jan’s text (Teubner, 1870), merely substituting the old 
suggestion ‘e fama’ for the meaningless ‘et fama’ which he prints. His 
text included the words ‘hie iam plus quam e fama’ in the bracket; later 
he doubted (Introduction, p. xxxv). Mayhoff’s later edition (Teubner, 
1906), followed by the Loeb edition, takes these words out of the 
bracket, thus making ‘hie’ refer to Theophrastus. To my mind this is 
impossible; ‘hie* must refer to the writer last mentioned, i.e. Cleitarchus, 
and is intended to differentiate him from Theopompus. 

P. 57 n. 7 (cf. pp. 84, 105), Alexander’s fight with the river. Possibly the 
name Acesines is correct after all; for the combined stream of the 
Hydaspes and the Acesines is called Acesines (Arr. vi," 14, 5), and 
perhaps the worst trouble for the ships was below the actual junction 
(Arr. vi, 4, 4 sqq.). 

P. 136 n. 2. Another case of Arrian using Kerri for ‘up-stream’, and for the 
same reason, is vn, 19, 3, -r6 vocutik6v Karri t6v Eueppdrriv iroTccpbv 
AyonreirAsuKbs <5 ctt 6 OaMacrris Tfjs TTEpcnKfjs. 

P. 182. See a forthcoming study by G. T. Griffith in J.H.S. entitled 
‘Alexander’s generalship at Gaugamela’. 

P. 23d. For a possible objection to the view that Bucephala was Hippostratus’ 
capital see R. B. Whitehead, Num. Chron. 1940, p. no. 

P. 259. Bernardakis in the first Teubner edition (1889) gave trapoiKoOnau 
(Reiske) als euttoAioMs AtTea|3fcr0Ti (Reiske) t 6 &ypiov k.t.A,, which 
I cannot construe. Nachst&dt in the second Teubner edition (1935) gave 
■n-apoiKoucrccv, als ipnroAiffSsIaats (Reiske) iap&rOri t6 fiypiov k.t.A., 
which probably is intended to mean ‘by which (cities), founded as cities 
in their midst’; but, if so, it should be iroAicr0e(arais, ‘being made 
cities’, for the only attested meaning of the rare verb IptrdMjEiv is 
‘to enclose within a city’, and one cannot in an emendation assume that 
a word has an otherwise unknown meaning. F. C. Babbitt, in the Loeb 
edition, vol. iv (1936), read TrapoiKoOuav, ols {pTroAioftelaiv (Babbitt) 
k.t.A., and translated it ‘for by the founding of cities in these 
places savagery was extinguished’, which, like the other versions I have 
cited, does not give the meaning of SpTtoAfjeiv. If, as seems inevitable, 
Reiske was right in substituting fpitoAljeiv for ipiroBljeiv, something 
has got to be enclosed in the cities; I have tried to meet this in my own 
version (p. 259), where t 6 fiypiov (in a wild state, uncivilised) refers to 
the local ‘barbarians’, numbers of whom were certainly included in 
every Greek city in the East, whether Alexander’s or later. 



Addenda 


P. 267 n. 5. The meaning of usAa; as ‘swarthy’ or ‘sunburnt’ was not given 
in Liddell and Scott 8 ; the ninth edition gives ‘dark, swarthy’, citing 
Plato Rep. 474 e, Demosth. 21, 71. But for Hellenistic Greek the 
meaning ‘sunburnt’ is certain: LXX, Song of Solomon, 1, 5, the girl says 
MsAaivdt etp.i iyeb xal Ka?tf| (‘black but comely’) and then explains 
(1, 6 ) £ycb e1(ji peps7iavw|ifvT|, 3 ti TrapfpXeyE \ib 6 f|Xios. 

P. 295 n. 4, cnTiTS. Greeks used this word when the speaker of a funeral 
oration dismissed the mourners : duoTiotpupipevoi (or some equivalent) 
firms, ‘and now, having mourned the dead, you may depart’; see Thuc. 
II, 46, Plato Menex. 249 c, [Demosth.] 60, 37. But this very different 
usage does not invalidate anything I have said. 

P. 298. Some, if not all, of the sayings of Alexander utilised by Plutarch 
must go back ultimately to the Journal, which recorded Xeyoyeva no 
less than rrpacrodpsva (see p. 263). Birt, Alexander der Grosse, p. 458 
n. 20, must be right as to this. 

P. 347 n. 1. The article by G. de Sanctis, ‘Gli ultimi messaggi di Alessandro 
ai Greci’, Riv. Fil. lxviii, 1940, p. 1, was not accessible to me till this 
Appendix was in proof. I have seen no reason to alter anything I have 
written. Another recent article, by F. Oertel, ‘ Zur Ammon sohnschaft 
Alexanders’, Rhein. Mus. N.P. 89, 1940, pp. 66-74, agrees with 
Wilcken on the importance of the greeting at Ammon. 

P. 382. Herodotus ix, 105, mentions a village near Carystus named Kbpvos; 
but Euboea is not Macedonia. 

P. 382 n. 2. On the island Icaros in the Persian Gulf see M. N. Tod, 
J.H.S. lxiii, 1943, p. 1 12. 

P. 384 n. 3. It is possible to translate ‘indigna’ as ‘unmerited’; to us it may 
seem more pointed. But I doubt if that was Lucan's point here. What 
he cared about (I think) was burial or non-burial (great importance was 
attached to burial): Pompey was not buried, his murderers were; the 
words ‘pudendam’ and ‘indigna’ are just mud thrown at the murderers 
in passing. ‘Pyramides’ and ‘Mausolea’ must be identical, in spite of 
-que, just as in the previous line the dead Ptolemies and their djmasty 
are identical, in spite of -que. 

P. 397 n. 2. O. W. Reinmuth, ‘Alexander and the world-state’, in The 
Greek Political Experience , 1941, pp. 109-24, thinks that Alexander 
probably did have the idea of the unity of mankind, but meant to 
carry it out by a union of all races under one political organisation, 
i.e. a world-state. 
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To index every occurrence of words that run throughout the book, such as Alexander, 
Greeks, Persians, or some ancient authors, would be worse than useless; in such cases 
I have tried to give only what is important. A. = Alexander throughout. 


Abreas, 2 6 

Ahulites, 311, 3i<5-i7 
Abydus, 224 

Academy, the, and A., 69, 297 
Acesines, river, 57, 81, 84, 105, 124, 
147, 287, 310; libation to, 35 1 n. 
See Chenab 
Achaea, 20(5 
Achaean League, 445 
Achaemenids, 359, 361 
Achilles, in Homer, 57, 84, 269; 
A. honours, 52-3, 132; A.’s 
supposed imitations of, 57, 85, 
roj, 268-70 
Acroathon, 430 
Actium, 25, 1 13 
Adeia, 335 n. 

Admetus, 120, 151 
Adriatic, 375, 392 
Aegae, 383, 385 

Aegean, 171, 173, 214, 228, 233, 
382m, 447 
Aegina, 33 n. 

Aelana, i6n. 

Aelian, 174, 222-3, 22 7 > 3 21 
Aeneadae, 29 
Aeneid 416 

Aeolis, 224, 288, 292 n.; Greek cities 
of, 207-8, 219, 221-3, *30-1 
Aeschylus, 3590. 

Aetolia, Aetolians, 206, 287, 331, 
37 L 377 

Africa, 374, 386-77, 391, 395-7 
Agatharchides, 64 

Agathocles of Syracuse, 79, 118, 
381 

Agathodaemon, 37 
Agelasseis, 67, 82, 125 
Agelaus of Naupactus, 68 n., 287 
Agensonas, 125 


Agesilaus, 433 

Agis, of Argos, 55-6, 59-60; of 
Sparta, 176, 357 

Agrianians, 149, 186, 193, 445-6 
Agrigentum, 341 n. 

Akouphis, 46, 287 
Albanians, 16 

Alcetas, 142, 145-6, 190-1, 301 and 
n., 379 n. 

Alcidamas, 20 

Alcimachus, 205, 207-8, 216 
Alexander of Epirus, 125 
Alexander the Lyncestian, 68 
Alexander III of Macedonia (see also 
Table of Contents): Greek 
hostility to, 69, 297; hostile 
portraits: (a) die Peripatetic 
portrait in Curtius, 48, 6911., 
96-9, 268; (b) the Stoic por- 
trait, 69 n., with affinities in 
Justin, q.v.-, (c) Cleitarchus, 
50-5, 60, 84, 356, from whom 
comes the subsidiary portrait in 
Diodorus, 68, 81-3, and par- 
tially that in Curtius, 101. The 
more favourable portraits: Pto- 
lemy, q.v ., in Arrian; Aristo- 
bulus in Arrian and behind 
Diodorus’ main portrait, 69-71, 
75-7; parts of Plutarch, q.v.-, 
Eratosthenes, q.v. A.’s personal 
character, 41, 298, 319-26, and 
see vol. I, 122-5; his com- 
passion, 65 and n., 66, 98, 
especially for women, 325, 329; 
his chastity, 322 and n. 3, 324-5 ; 
self-conquest, 326; his oath, 
350, 35m.; his title dviioyros, 
338-44; his Fortune, 64, 95, 99, 
100; but he is stronger than 
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Alexander III of Macedonia (cone.) 
Fortune, ioo, 299. His crimes: 
two murders, see Cleitus the 
Black, Parmenion; the Massaga 
massacre, see Massaga. Hosdle 
propaganda: he massacres, 535 
cheats, 545 lies to Heaven, 264; 
murders a non-existent person, 
260-2; is a cruel tyrant, 77, 82, 
98-100, 267-9, 299-300 

His army, 135-69; historical de- 
velopment, 137-41; phalanx, 
142-8; hypaspists, 148-54; 
Companion cavalry, 154-67. 
His generalship, 167-8; num- 
bers summarised, 167-9. Com- 
munications, by sea, 171-7, hy 
land, 177-8. His garrisons, 
201-2, 215 and n. Greek tech- 
nicians, 39, 40. Forms a Persian 
army, 151-2, 167, 169 

At Delphi, 338-42, 364; at Am- 
mon, 340-1, 347-55; in India, 
32-7, and see India; his altars on 
the Jaxartes, 50, 62, and on die 
Beas, 62. Stories making him 
imitate Dionysus, Heracles, and 
Achilles, 49-53, 55~di, and see 
Bads; did redly honour Hera- 
cles and Achilles, 51-3. Legend 
that he reached the Ganges, 
280-1, fought with the river 
Acesines, 57, 84, 105, and 
formed a monstrous camp on 
the Beas, 62, 84 

Relations with the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor, q.v. } 199-227; free 
allies, not subjects, ib.; _ the 
democracies his friends, 208, 
213. Cities of old Greece, see 
League of Corinth. His new 
cities, 232-55, see Alexandras, 
the. His motives in building, 
247; his military colonies, 
247-8. His Empire, 441, 444, 
and see Gazetteer; the Greek 
world not included, 441. Op- 
pression of subjects sternly 
repressed, 304 and n. 6; his 


policy of fusion, 361, 369, 434, 
439, 443 

Some sayings, real or alleged, 

75 n-, 79, 3«, 324-5, 337, 
435-7. Letters, 300-2; genuine 
specimens, 301-2; the disputed 
letter on the Hydaspes battle, 
196-7, and the accepted letter 
to Cleomenes, 302-6, are both 
forgeries. Speeches, 286-96; 
that on the Beas a late, patch- 
work, 287-9; that at Opis 
genuine with interpolations, 
290-6 

Attitude to the gods, 49, 264; 
relations with Ammon, 354-5, 
359, 3<5a, 436; distinguishes 
Ammon and Zeus, 350; will not 
be called son of Ammon, 351, 
but permits son of Zeus, 358-9, 
373. Attempted deification at 
Bactra, 359-65, for political 
reasons, 365-9; deified later by 
the cities of the League of 
Corinth, 370-3 

Revival of interest in A. in the 
first century b.c., 297, 376, 
396-7; reasons for, 396-7. In- 
vention of the embassies to 
Babylon, q.v., 374-6, and of A.’s 
alleged Plans, 378-98, see Plans. 
The supposed Roman embassy 
to A., 21-5, 376, 397, and his 
prophecy, 24-5. Invention of 
A.’s ‘world-kingdom’, 24-5, 
126, 397-8 

A.’s dream of brotherhood and 
unity, App. 25 ; what he aimed 
at, 400; goes far beyond Aris- 
totle, 437-9. The background 
when he appeared, 401-4; bor- 
rowed nothing from the Cynics, 
404, who had nothing to give, 
405-9, The duty of kings to 
promote unity in Homonoia 
among Greeks, 404, 409; A.’s 
extension of this duty to all 
men, including barbarians, 409- 
17. A.’s ideas not a reflection 
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Alexander III of Macedonia ( corn .) 
back from Stoicism, 417-26, for 
Zeno’s idea of Homonoia was 
radically different, 423-4; be- 
hind Zeno’s World-State stood 
A.’s ideas, 421-3. Others af- 
fected by A.’s ideas before 
Zeno, 426-33, see Theophrastus, 
Alexarchus; A. as the philo- 
sopher in action, 298, 421. A.’s 
proclamarion of the brother- 
hood of man evidenced, 435-7. 
The scene at Opis, 439-42; A.’s 
divine mission to be Reconciler 
of the World, 439-40; his 
prayer for Homonoia among all 
men, 443-5. The nature of his 
dream, 447-8 

Alexander IV, 319-20, 330, 335 

Alexander-Romance, the. Value of 
Pseudo-Callisthenes A' con- 
sidered, 363-5; A.’s birth, 354; 
on Alexandria, 37, 107; on A.’s 
hypaspists, 124; A. at Delphi, 
341; his coronation in Egypt, 
347n.; A. not a god, 364; 
reference to Timaeus, 365; 
story of A. being poisoned, 4, 
40, 301, 3300. List of Hel- 
lenistic items in, 363-4; A.’s 
Testament, 94, n6n., 215, 245, 
262, 316-17, 335 n.; Letter to 
the Rhodians, 215, 245; Gym- 
nosophists, 363; list of the 
Alexandrias, in A', 242-5; in 
the Syriac version, 243-6; in 
other versions, 246. Items from 
other versions: the Land of 
Darkness, 108, n6n.; the Well 
of Life, 364 n. 1; conquests, 
393 

Alexandra, 24-5, 28-9, 389 

Alexandretta, see Alexandria (11) 

Alexandrian gossip, 44; learning, 
409; library, 19; material, 297, 
300 

Alexandrias, the, list of. (For lists 
see Stephanus, Alexander- 
Romance) 


(1) Alexandria in Arachosia 
(Ghazni), 234, 241; called trpds 
ntpcras (i.e. flapofous), 244-5, 
and £tt$ MaacccytTccj, ib . 

(2) Alexandria in Aria (Herat), 
234, 241 

(3) Alexandria in Babylonia, 238, 
243, 246 

(4) Alexandria-Bactra, 236, 241-2, 
246-7, 258 

(5) Alexandria Bucephala on the 
Jhelum, 34, 198, 234, 236-7, 

243. 2 45: 2 47: 2 57> 2 59 

(6) Alexandria in Carmania, 239 

(7) Alexandria of the Caucasus, 
178, 234, 239, 241; 246-8, 
2 5^7» 2 59 

(8) Alexandria by Egypt, 101, 
131, 233-4, 241-3, 245, 257, 

2 59> 3°3: 386, 393: 407-9; its 
founding, 37, 39, 107 

(9) Alexandria Eschate on the 
Jaxartes (Chodjend), 234-5, 
241, 258; called Alexandria in 
Scythia, 236, 243-4 

(to) Alexandria Iomousa on the 
Chenab, 234, 237 

(n) Alexandria by Issus (Alexan- 
dretta), 237-8, 241, 246 

(12) Alexandria in Makarene, 234, 
241-2, 246-7, 249 - 55 : 3 82 : 3180 
called Alexandria of die Oreitae, 
246-50, and of the Neartoi 
(corrupt), 241 

(13) Alexandria in Margiane 
(Merv), 234-5; identified, 
246-7 

(14) Alexandria Nicaea on the 
Jhelum, 34, 236, 238-9, 247; 
also called Alexandria ‘in the 
dominion of King Porus’, 243, 
245 

(15) Alexandria Prophthasia in 
Seistan, 234, 236, 241, 247, 255, 
2 57-9 

(16) Alexandria in Susiana at the 
mouth of the Tigris, 234, 236, 
243; also called Alexandria in 
Cyprus (corrupt), 241-3 
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Alexandrias, the, list of ( cont .) 

(17) Alexandria in Sogdiana on 
the Oxus (Termez), 235, 241, 
247, 258; also called Alexandria 
‘among the Sogdians’, 243-4, 
or ‘in the country of Sod 
(Sogd)’, 244. Probably called 
Alexandria Tarmita or Tarmata, 
258 

(t8) Alexandria Troas (promised 
but not built by A.), 233, 239- 
40, 241, 243; also called Alex- 
andria ‘of the Granicus’, 240, 
245 

Very doubtful are two on the 
Indus, 239, 241, and Alexandria 
in Mygdonia, 239, or in Meso- 
potamia, 246; for Alexandria 
‘in Thrace’, 241-2, see Alex- 
andropolis. Inexplicable are 
Alexandria ‘near Latmos in 
Caria’, 241-2, Alexandria ‘on 
the Black Gulf’, 241, 253, and 
some late corruptions, 246 
Alexandropolis in Thrace, 242, 
248-9 ; in Parthyene, 249; near 
Sacastene (Candahar), 249 
Alexarchus, 423, 429-34; his minia- 
ture World-State, 430-3; af- 
fected by A., 432, 448 
Alpis, river, 388 

Alps, 387-90; Maritime Alps, 390, 
39 2 , 395 

Amazons, 308, 327-8; Queen of the, 
83, 9 i, i° 3 , 115, * 3 h 3 °®, 3 i 9 , 
323-4, 327-9 

Ammon, 36-7, 54, 70, 123; wor- 
shipped by Greeks, 349; iden- 
tified with Zeus later, 348, 350, 
358; priest of, 347-8, 354; his 
greeting to A., 350, 357, 435; 
Ammon’s alleged promise to 
A., 378; alleged grant of invin- 
cibility, 338-42; A. as supposed 
son of Ammon, 98, 291, 347-8, 
350 - 1 , 353 , 354 and n., 356, 
359, 364, 435-6; his real rela- 
tions with Ammon, 35m., 
354 - 5 , 359 , 3 <>i, 43 $ 


’AugcovieOm, 34m., 356, 377 
Amon-Re, 347-50, 354, 378 
Amphipolis, 33 n., 382 
Atnphitrite, 35m. 

Amyntas, phalanx-leader, 74, 94-?, 
142, 145, 3 7i; writer, 39m 
Anatolian, 218-19, 224, 226 
Anaxarchus, 57, 358 
Anaxicrates, i6n., 395 
Anaximenes, 20, 220 
Andromachus, 159, 167 
Antigenes, 142, 146-7, 190, 193; son 
of Coenus, 146, 314; satrap, 
310-11,314,317 
Antigone, 48 
Antigoneia, 239 

Antigonus I, 95, it4, 141, 146, 151, 
162, 225, 238, 239-40, 299, 311, 
313; on communications, no- 
li, 177 , 398 ; satrap, no; his 
agema , 163; shipbuilding, 

387-8; proclamation of free- 
dom, 210; founds the Ilian, 
Ionian, and Island Leagues, 
231-2; name confused with 
Amigenes, 314. See ‘Heracles’ 
Antigonus II Gonatas, 65 n., 168, 
131, 3 oo, 332, 358 , 363, 425 
Antigonus III Doson, 379 n. 
Antioch, Bushire, 25 7; Merv, 235; 
‘in Scythia’, 235, 258; in Syria, 
259; Tarmata or Tharmata, 
23;, 258; at Tigris mouth, 236 
Antiochus I, 12, 17, 19, 50, 235 
Antiochus I or II, 211-12, 227 
Antiochus III, 181, 206-7, 227, 335 n. 
Antiochus (a chiliarch), 150 
Antipater, 42, 96, 124, 142, 147, 
155-6, 176, 364, 370-1, 429; 
his powers and duties, 171, 
202m, 229, 231, 315; corre- 
spondence with A., 301-2; 
regent, 311, 317-18, 335 n. 1, 
379m 

Antiphon (sophist), 401 n., 427 
Antisthenes, 408 
Antony, 48, 114, 387 
Aomos, 51-2, 58, 76 
Apama, 333 m 
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Aphrodite, 34311.; Cypris, 433; 
Ourania, 431, 433 

Apollo, 120, 219; at Tyre, 341; 
Alexikakos, 340, 35m.; of 
Delphi, 273, 338 and n., 340, 
354, 382; of Didyma, 273-5 
Apollodorus, of Artemita, 8n., i7n., 
88-9, io4n., io7n., 115, 285; 
of Cassandreia, 61 n. 

Apollonia in Pisidia, 233 
Apollonius Rhodius, 389' 
Apollophanes, 251 
Arab(s), 265-6 
Arabia, 64, 86, 394-5 
Arabis, river (Hab), 250 and n., 251 
n- 5, *53 

Arabitae, Arabies, Arbies, 15 n., 250 
Arachosia, t5n., 96, 103, 234, 245, 
254 n. 7, 278; see Alexandria (1) 
Aral Sea, 3, 5-13, 88, 1040., 294 
Aratta, 280, 282 

Aratus, of Sicyon, 326n., 445; of 
Soli, 437 

Araxes, river, 11-12 
Arbela, town, 189; battle of 'Arbela’, 
103, 152, 274, 357; see Gauga- 
mela 

Archilochus, 344n. 

Areius Didymus, 79, 80, 419 
Ares, 343 n., 354n. 

Arete, 230 
Aretes, 186 

‘Argaeus of Oropus’, 316-17 
Argead kings, 35311., 358 
Arginusae, battle of, 367 
Argos, 69, 220 

Argyraspids, 79, 116-18, 124, 149—53 
Aria, Arian, 164, 177, 234, 247, 313; 

see Alexandria (2) 

Ariarathes, 398 
Arigaion, 248 
Arimazes, 96 

Aristobulus, Arrian’s second source, 
1; the problem, 2, 3; wrote 
before Cleitarchus, 31-6, and 
before Ptolemy, 28, 38, 42-3; 
characteristics, 86; special no- 
menclature, 32-3, 36, 76, 280 n.; 
his standing as a technician, 


39, 40; intimate knowledge of 
A., 40-1; knows Parmenion’s 
personal advice to A. after 
Issus, 335-8; on A. drinking, 
41, 48; on his wound, 358 
n. 5; his value as evidence, 
36-40; summary, 128-9, 131-2. 
On the Gordian knot, 38, 264; 
on Hyrcania, 89-91; on the 
Caspian river system, 9-12; 
on alleged Bacchic revels, 47; 
on Nysa, 45-6; on the Gan- 
daridae, 280, 282; on the InduS, 
76, 285; on A. in India, see 
India; on the Gedrosian spice- 
land, 252; on die Greek em- 
bassies to Babylon, 378. Stands 
behind the main portrait of A. 
in Diodorus, q.v., and see 77. 
His three mistakes, 36-8 
Aristomenes, 61 n. 

Ariston, i6n. 

Aristonicus, 411-14 
Aristonous, 109 
‘Aristophanes’, 14m. 

Aristos, 23, 376, 4290., 430 
Aristotle: A.’s teacher, 97, 368-9, 
401-2; his geography, 5, 6, 8, 
12, 52, 104m, 369; his Persian 
information, 6 and n.; on bar- 
barians, 402, 404, 427, 438, see 
412-13, 428; on the taking of 
Rome, 23; the ‘god among 
men’, 366-9, 371; on Homer’s 
‘Father of gods and men’, 436; 
his Ideal State, 402, 418; A.’s 
letters to, 302, 364; the Liber 
de inundacione Nili, 6n., 275 n., 
306m, 369; Meteorologica, 6, 
11, 115, 369; Politics, 3 66, 368, 
3690. 

Arius, river, 8n., 3 ion. 

Armenia, Armenians, 184, 311, 398 
Arrhidaeus (satiap), 225 
Arrian ( see Appendices 1, 5, 6, 10, 
15 passim). Appreciation of, 
133. Terminology, 135-7, 173 
n. 1 (urrapxos) ; some phrases 
explained, 138-41, 148-9, 157, 
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Arrian (font) 

161, 163 n.; v, 13, 4 emended, 
1 9 1-2; the corruption in iv, 7, 
2 discussed, 179-80, and the 
difficulties in the text of the 
Hydaspes batde, 190-7. His 
reading, 308; knows a mono- 
graph on Hephaestion, 4, 306; 
quotes Callisthenes, 287, 3535 
six omissions apparently filled 
by (the earlier) Curtius, 108-1 1 ; 
one mistake in a name, 145, 
301 n. On Antipater’s position, 
202 n. 4; on the siege of Hali- 
carnassus, 73, 217; A.’s order 
to Alcimachus, 207; Mt Climax, 
373; Baris, 265-6; Ammon, 
351-3; A.’s flatterers, 56; the 
Sacas, 327, 329; Nysa, 36-7; 
Indians, 169; the Oreitae, 
250-2; Cleomenes and Olean- 
der, 304-5; the Susa weddings, 
333 n.; the Embassies and A.’s 
prophecy, 23, 25, 374-6; the 
scene at Opis, 43 5 n., 440-3; 
A.’s prayer, 443-7. See Pto- 
lemy, Aristobulus 
Arsacids, see Parthia 
Arsinoe II, 231 
Artabazus, 330, 333-4, 337 
Artakama, 333 m 
Artaxetxes, 222, 226 
Artemis, 343m; Tauropolos, 382 
Artonis, 333 n. 

Asclepiades, 23 
Asclepiodorus, 179-80 
Asia, Diet of, 415 

Asia (geographical), 14, 18, 22, 96, 
288, 374-6; opposed to Europe, 
223, 3 97 , 414 , 429 

Asia (the Persian empire), 48, 96, 
288, 291, 309 and n., 444 
Asiatics, 109, 199, 216-17, 358, 360, 
383,' 4x3, 434; Asiatic Empire, 
232 

Aspasii, 144 
Aspendus, 220, 227 
Assakanos, Assakenoi, Astakenoi, 
33; Assaceni, 324 


Astypalaea, 33 n. 

Asvaka, 324 
Athena, 382 

Athenaeus, 47, 230, 307, 323-4, 
420 

Athenais, 357 

Athenian, girl, 47; populace, 367; 
tribute-lists, 219, 223, 224; 
Athenians, 402 
Athenodorus, 408 

Athens, 47, < 55 , * 75 , 223-4, 342, 
354 n> , 377 , 39 °n., 401, 4 °< 5 , 
426, 430; Ammon at, 349; A.’s 
deification at, 363, 371, 373; not 
made a New Dionysus at, 56 
Athos, Mt, 385, 430 
Atrek, river, 13 
Atropates, 311, 325, 329 
Attalids, 223 

Attalus I of Pergamum, 223-4, 227 
Attalus, A.'s stepfather, 67, 94, 260 
Attalus, phalanx-leader, 142-3, 145-6, 
190, 301 

Augustus, 24-5, 28, 112-14, 393-4, 
396, 415-16. See Octavian 
Austanes, 145, 162 
Avenging Deities, 78 
Azes, 245 

Azov, Sea of, 9, 14-15 

Bab-el-Mandeb, Straits of, i6n., 17m 
Babemesis, 266 

Babylon, 15 m, 50, 109, 116, 176-8, 
383, 390m; A. at, 77; embassies 
to, 23, 87, 126, 374-8; partition 
of, 3x1-13 

Babylonia, 109, 126, 269, 313, 387, 
and see Alexandria (3) 
BabyIonian(s), 183, 269; Fate, 95 
Bacchic routs, 46-7, 76, 84, 103, 
322 

Bactra, 7, ix, 32m, and see Alexan- 
dria (4); A. at, 8, 9, 55-6, 307, 
326-7; attempted deification at, 
359, 361, 365-6, 369, 371; 
Dionysus at, 45 ; Semiramis at, 
50; Yueh-chi capital, 258; 
troops at, 145, 147, 161-3, 168, 
193, 290; communications, 178 
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Bactria, ijn., 50, 75, 104, 145, 258, 
273; Greek, 429; troop-changes 
in, 158, itSi— 2, 1 < 58 ; rising in, 
290; Bactriane, 7 

Bactrian horse, 167; at Gaugamela, 
109, i59~<5o, 187; A.’s, 164 
Bactrian proverbs, 46, 116 
Bactrians, 446, and see Bahlikas 
Bactria-Sogdiana, 19, 247-8, 313 
Baeton, 39 

Bagoas, of Babylon, 322 n. 

Bagoas (eunuch), 81, 93, 98, 100, 
115,123,298,319-22 
Bahlikas, 46 

Balacrus, commander of javelin-men, 
144, 193 

Balacrus, satrap of Cilicia, hi, 141 
Balkan Bay, 170. 

Balkan horse, 156-60, 164, 167 
Balkh, 246 
Barsaentes, 321 

Barsine, elder d. of Darius III, 75, 
103, 316, 333 n., 334 and n. 4, 
33J-6 

Barsine ‘of the blood royal’, 334 
Barsine, the ‘captive of Damascus’, 
330-7 

Barsine, Mentor’s wife, 333 
Barygaza, 254 

Baris, 265-7; versions of his death, 
267-9 

Baton of Sinope, 175 n. 

Beas, river ( see Hyphasis, Hypanis), 
32, 76, 84, 96, 169, 193, 279-84, 
394; mutiny at the, 168-9, 369, 
379; A.’s speech, 284 n., 287-9 
Begram, 236 
Bel, 383 
Bela, 252 

Bematists, 39; stade, 16 
Berdis, 327 m 
Berossus, 20 

Bessus, 37-8, 75, 107, 109, 144; at 
Gaugamela, 185-6 

Bessus, supposed satrap of Syria, 179 
Beth , 266 

Bion, 65 n., 97, 364m 
Bithynia, 19, 398 
Black Gulf, 253-4 


Black Sea, 15, 17-18, 96, 104, 329 
Blessed, Land of the, i26n. 

Blossius, 4i 4 n. 

Bodyguards, 26, 138, 141 
Boeotia, 201, 206 
Bosporus, i7n. 

Brahmans, 53, 85 

Branchidae (shrine), 357; alleged 
massacre of, 53-4, 67, 82, 272-4 
Brindisi, 387 
Briseis, 105, 269 
Bruttians, 23, 125, 374 
Bucephala, see Alexandria (5) 
Byzantine writers, 233 
Byzantium, 206 

Cabul, 245 
Cadiz, 387 
Cadrusi, 248 
Cadusians, 16, 182-3 
Caesar, 24, 80, 114, 296, 376 
Caicus valley, 221, 224 
Caledonians, 94 
Galgacus, 94 
Callatis, 206 
Callimachus, 408 

Callisthenes of Olyntbus, 33m, 70, 
87, 298, 389; on A. at Ammon, 
5i. 348 , 350, 3535 alters the 
priest’s greeting, 356; identifies 
Ammon with Zeus, 350, 358; 
makes A. son of Zeus, 350, 352, 
357-8, 362; Timaeus on, 365; 
C. and proskynesis, 360; his 
speech in Arrian, 286-7, 358, 
3600.; death, 97, 271-2, 297, 
301, 307, 319; summary, 131; 
on Mt Climax, 357, 374; on 
Issus, 1 81; on Gaugamela, 131, 
183, 352-3; on the Branchidae, 
274 , 357 

Callixenus, 28, 229-31 
Candahar, 234, 249 
Cannae, 187 

Cappadocia, 73, 110-11, 177-8, 398 
Cappadocians, 167, 177, 288; at 
Gaugamela, 184 
Caracalla, 1 13 
‘Caranus’, 260-2 
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Catdaces, 180-1; later use of the 
name, 181-2 

Carians, 183, 2x7-18, 223, 225-6. 
See Zeus 

Carmania, 77, 160, 162, 250, 278, 
292 n., 313 (and see Nearchus) ; 
alleged Bacchic rout in, 46, 49, 
76, 84, 105, 322. See Alexan- 
dria (6) 

Carrhae, 396-7 

Carthage, Carthaginians, 24, 29, 290, 
374-5, 386, 390-1, 393, 395, 402 
Carystius, 320, 323 
Caspian: Sea, 3, 5-15, 43, 88, 103-4, 
294, 309-10, 329, 394; explora- 
tion of, 1 6, 17; Gates, 294, 
328-9; steppes, 245 
Caspii, 13 

Cassander, 1, 4, 42, 97, 200-1, 297, 
299, 429-30, 434; and A.’s 
correspondence, 301—2; and 
‘Heracles’, 3300., 331-2, 334; 
at Delphi, 339; his circle, 268, 
320, 432-3 

Cassandreia, 330., 42, 430-2 
Cassius (Sceptic), 420 
Catanes, 107, 145, 162 
Cadiaeans, 35, 76, 279, 282 
Cato (the elder), 389 
Caucasus, 52, 58-9, 277-8, 294-5. 

See Alexandria (7) 

Celaenae, xoi, 110, 177 
Celts, 374-5, 389 
Ceos, 4x2 ' 

Ceuta, 387 

Chabur, river, 248 

Chakravartin, A. as a, 66 

Chalcidice, 154 

Chaldeans, 77, 95 

Chalybes, 329 

Chamaeleon, 45-6, 49 

Chandragupta, 239, 275, 283, 394 

Chang-k'ien, 258, 392 

Charax of Hyspaosines, 236, 243. 

See Alexandria (16) 

Chares (Athenian), 202 
Chares of Mitylene, 33 n., 70, 272 
Charias, 39 
Charisius, 21 


Chenab, river, 27, 33-4, 84, 234, 237, 
279, 284. See Acesines, and 
Alexandria (10) 

CK ien-han-shu, 236 
chiliarch (vizier), 167 
Chinese, general, 257; sources, 236, 
255,258 

Chios, 2x3, 215-16, 228 
Chodjend, 9. See Alexandria (9) 
Choerilus of Iasos, 53, 57, 60-1, 105, 
ri5, 132 

Chorasmia, Chorasmians, 8, ion., 
124, 293 - 4 , 327 
Chorienes, 14, 96 
Chremonidean war, 231 
Chrysippus, 407-8, 4120. ,419, 425-6 
Cicero, 21, 43, 4x9 
Cilicia, 71-3, hi, 141, 176, 227-8 
Cilician Gates, 95 
Circeii, 22 
Claudian, 416 
Claudius (emperor), 112 
Cleander, 178, 185, 305 
Cleanthes, 407, 437; his hymn to 
Zeus, 423-4 

Clearchus (of Heracleia), 360 
Cleitarchus of Alexandria. The prob- 
lem, 2, 3 ; unfavourable view of, 
in antiquity, 43-4; exaggerates, 
S3; ignorance of geography, 5, 
13, 15, 103, 284, 328; did not 
accompany A., 15; date ante 
quern non, 21 ; quotes Patrocles, 
17-19; C. and Timaeus, 20, and 
Hegesias, 20-1 ; a secondary 
writer, 55; his book unfavour- 
able to A., 43-55; makes A. an 
imitative character, 50-1, 53,55, 
60, 84, who massacres, 53, and 
cheats, 54, 356; uses Aristo- 
bulus, 30-1, 34, 36-7, 42, 85, 
and some poetasters, 60; is the 
source of Diodorus’ secondary 
portrait of A., 68, 81, and see 
Diodorus; Curtius uses him, 
iox, but distrusts him, 44, 102; 
Strabo calls him a liar, 15. C. 
and the supposed Roman em- 
bassy to A., 22-6; on Ptolemy 
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Cleitarchus of Alexandria ( cont ,) 
saving A.’s life, 26-8; on Hyr- 
cania, 89-91; on Semiramis, 
49-50; on the Queen of the 
Amazons, 328-9; on the Gor- 
dian knot, 265; on the Branchi- 
dae, 274-5. Little trace of C. in 
the Embassies, 374-5, or in the 
Romance, 363. There never was 
a Cleitarchean vulgate, 87, 132. 
Summary, 127-32 

Cleitus the Black : his commands, 155, 
161, 164; murder of, 40, 56, 94, 

_ 97 , 99 , 107,123, 368 
Cleitus the White: phalanx-leader, 
142, 144, 146-7, 190, 193; bip- 
parch, 165 

Clement of Alexandria, 430 
Cleomenes of Naucratis, 303 and n.; 

A/s letter to him a forgery, 304-6 
Cleomenes IH of Sparta, 425 
Cleon (of Sicily), 55-6, 59-61 
Cleopatra: A.’s sister, 262; A.'s step- 
mother, 123, 260-2 
Cleopatra VII of Egypt, 48, 113, 
414-15, 449 
Cleophis, 45, 8r, 324 
Climax, Mt, 72, 81, 302, 357, 373-4 
Cocala, 253 
Codex Sabbaidcus , 341 
Coenus, 96, 313 ; phalanx-leader, 1 19, 
142-3, 163; his battalion, 145-7, 
1 5 1, 190, 193; special command, 
161-2, 164; hipparch, 146, 165, 
194-7; supposed speech at the 
Beas, 94, 286-7, 290 
‘Coenus IP (an invented character), 
discussed, 312-16 
‘Cohortandus’, 103, 34m. 

Colchis, 15 

Colophon, 33 n., 209-10 
Companion cavalry, 74, 118, 149, 
154-67, 181; strength and rein- 
forcements, 156-7; at Gauga- 
mela, 185-9 

Companions, the, 47-8, 137-8, cf. 1 5 x 
Concordia, 415; C. Augusta , 416 
Corinth, 230-1, 406; figure of, 229- 
31. See League of Corinth 


Corinthians, 377 
Cos, 32n., 33 n. 

Cossaeans, 299 

Craterus, 96; phalanx-leader, 119, 
142, 145; hipparch, 165; A.’s 
second-in-command, 27, 145, 
161-2, 166, 190-1, cf. 301; 
dedication at Delphi, 339; sent 
to take Antipater’s place, 364, 
379; his forged letter to his 
mother, 281, 302 
Crates (Cynic), 405, 408 
Croton, 217 

Ctesias, 50, 63, 78, 86, 115, 273 
Curtius. His book analysed, 91-116. 
His personality, 91-6; ideas of 
Fortune and Fate, 95. Two 
portraits of A., 96; the main one 
is Peripatetic tradition, 48, 65, 
96-9; the subsidiary one is 
partly Cleitarchus, 101. Dis- 
trusts Cleitarchus, 44, 102, but 
uses him for India with (?) the 
poetasters, 104-5. His wide 
reading, 1x5-16; uses among 
others Ptolemy, 102, 107, 115, 
289, Aristobulus, 107, 1 1 5, 

the ‘mercenaries’ source’, q.v., 
105-6, 185-7, a collection of 
Macedonian customs, 106-7, 
and Diodorus xvii, 102, 116- 
22. His peculiar knowledge, 
107-8; muddled geography, 
103-4. Apparently supplements 
Arrian, 108-11, but is really 
supplementing Ptolemy from 
the ‘mercenaries’ source’, 114; 
his date, nr-14; palinode about 
A., 100, 323; summary, 129-30. 
Speeches in, 94-5, 289, 296; 
writes up Bagoas, 320-2, and 
Parmenion, 272; on Parme- 
nion’s murder, ib.\ on Anti- 
gonus, iio-ii, 117; on Gauga- 
mela, 182, 185-7; on the Gordian 
knot, 263-5 ; on Batis, 268-70; 
on the Branchidae, 274-5; 
on A.’s supposed plan to con- 
quer the Mediterranean, 386-90 
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Cydnus, river, 64 
Cyme, 223-4 

Cynics, Cynicism, 404; alleged cos- 
mopolitanism, 404-9; alleged 
World-State, 404-5 
Cynoscephalae, 24, 29, 389, 392, 
396 

Cypris, 433 
Cyprus, 50, 241, 427 
Cyrene, 348-9, 401; Cyrenaica, 
391 

Cyropaedeia, 35 n., 202 
Cyrus, 40, 42, 50, 321 
Cyrus the younger, 190, 202, 357, 
374 

Cyrus, river, 15 

Dahae, 13m, 17m, 166, 192 
Daisios, 41, 107, 307m 
Damascus, 178, 2 66, 330, 333-4 
Dandamis, 437 
Danube, river, 375, 388 
Dardanelles, 170., 156, 167-8, 172 
Dardanus, 224 
Darius I, 235, 273, 422 
Darius III, 73, 79 , 94 -*, 213, 221; 
and Greek dues, 202-3; praise 
of, 72, 105 ; his letter to A., 54, 
62, 87, 336; at Issus, 105, 107; 
at Gaugamela, 93, 183-9; his 
order to his Guard at, 1x0, 188; 
pursuit of, 153; murder of, 321, 
and see 48, 54, 274, 357; his 

family, 66, 74-5, 9 8 , 123, 3 a 5, 
see Sisygambis; his wife, 338; 
daughters, 75, 125, 327, 336-7; 
concubines, 82m, 98, 123, 323; 
his oath, 108 ; his casket, 53 ; his 
great krater, 440-2, 441 n. 2 
Darkness, land of, 108, 114 
Dataphemes, 107 
Deinocrates, 39, 385 
Deinon, 78, 115 

Delos, 382; Confederacy of, 219, 
223 

Delphi, 273-4, 297 , 349 , 354 , 38a; 

A. at, 338-42, 364 
Delphians, 377 
Demades, 363, 373 


Demaratus (of Sparta), 222 
Demetrius, 235, 258 
Demetrius of Bactria, 235; stories 
transferred to A., 282-3; emu- 
lates A., 342-3, 449 
Demetrius the Besieger, 42-3, 368, 
4ion., 417, 436m; his League 
of Corinth, 231, 377; Island 
League, 232; ships, 387-8 
Demetrius of Byzantium, 308; of 
Phalerum, 426, 430; the hip- 
parch, 165, 196; D. deeloquentia, 
20, 44, 90 
Demochares, 21 
Demodamas, 50 
Demonax, 405 
Demosthenes, 363, 373 
Deriades, 57 

Dexippus, 312, 313 and n., 314-17 
Diades, 39 

Dicaearchus, 93, 98, 115, 320-1, 
323 

Didyma, 273-4 
Diocletian, 416 

Diodorus. Book xvii analysed, 63- 
87; its structure, 80; probably 
no final revision, 80 n. Problem 
of its sources, 2, 3. Theory of 
Fortune, 64-5. Two incon- 
sistent portraits of A., 6y, 67, 
Main portrait a hero-king, 65- 
77; behind it is Aristobulus, 
69—71, 75-7; D. uses his nomen- 
clature, 71, 76. Secondary por- 
trait a contemptible tyrant, 67; 
from Cleitarchus, 68, 81-3. D.’s 
omissions from Cleitarchus, 
80—1 ; his comparative sobriety, 
81, 85. Uses the ‘mercenaries’ 
source', q.v., down to Issus, 
71-4. For India uses both 
Aristobulus and Cleitarchus, 
83-5. Probably never uses 
Ptolemy, 70-1, 74; praise of 
Ptolemy, 79. D. used by 
Trogus, 79, 124, and by Cur- 
tius, 79, 116-22. His method of 
work, 63, 87-91; makes addi- 
tions of his own, 78-80. Sum- 
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Diodorus (cont.) 

mary, 128-9, 1 3 2 > appreciation, 
87. On A. at Ammon, 339-40 ; 
return from Ammon, 37; list of 
A.’s troops, 156-9, and see 
Argyraspids. On die siege of 
Halicarnassus, 73-4, 217; on 
Gaugamela, 74, 182, 185; on 
the Gandaridae, 280 and n., 282 ; 
on Persepolis, 47-8; on Hyr- 
cania, 87-91 ; on dvimyros, 
339-41; on Philomelus, 345. 
Preserves the Gazetteer, 7,8, but 
makes interpolations, 276-9. 
Gives the fictitious embassies, 
23, 374-8, but also the Greek 
ones, 377; preserves A.’s sup- 
posed Plans, 378-98, see Plans 
Diogenes Laertius, 405, 407, 420 
Diogenes, tyrant of Mitylene, 202 
Diogenes of Sinope, 405-7; his 
Politeia, 406-9 
Diognetus, 39 

Dion (in Transjordania), 233 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 22, 
266-9 

Dionysopolis, 249 

Dionysus, as A.’s ancestor, 358; his 
Indian expedition, 45-6, 52, 57, 
104-5; supposedly imitated by 
A., 49, 55-6, 60; altars on the 
Jaxartes, 50, 62; xfiSpas to, 46-9, 
7 6, 84, 322 
Dioscuri, 56-7, 362 
Diotogenes, 368, 409-11, 416m, 417, 
436m; his date, 410m; quotes 
Aristode, 368, 410 n. 2 
Dioxippus, 83, 358m, 359n. 

Dium in Macedonia, 293, 382 
Diyllus, 63 n., 78, 83, 87, 115 
Dodona, 349, 382 
Dokimeion, 248 
Doloaspis, 303 n. 

Doric dialect, 409, 410m, 436m 
Dorylaeum, 343 m 
Drangiana, 161, 166, 247, 257 
Dryden, Alexander's Feast , 47 
Duris, 107, 333 and n., 360m 
Dusares, 34311. 


Ecbatana, 104, 153, 176, 178, 299 
Egypt: place, 37, 59, 15 1, 238, 387; 
empire, 19, 29, 173, 384; no 
satrap of, 303 n.; A. in, 350, 354, 
362, 372. See Alexandria (8) 
Egyptian custom, 385—6; language, 
348; priest, 402; Egyptians, 95 
IkoctootOs, 1 60- 1 
Elaia, 223-4, 227 
Elburz Mts, 104, 178, 248 
Eleans, 159, 377 
Elis, 349 

Embassies, the, 25, 87, 126, 356, 
374-8, 394 

Empedocles, 3600., 428 
Ephesus, 172-5, 216, 218 
Ephialtes, 73 

Ephippus, 4, 269, 305 m, 3540. 
Ephorus, 389 
Epictetus, 133, 406, 423 
Epicurean school, 69, 297 
Epidaurians, 377 
Epirote monarchy, 372 
Epirus, 387, 395 , , 

Eratosthenes. Affinities with the 
Academy, 69; as geographer, 7, 
n-13, 17, 88, 91, 278, 288, 294; 
as critic, 44-5 , 5 5 8 » 97 , *ih 

297; on A.’s flatterers, 58-9; on 
A.’s ideas, 419; how much of 
the sources is E., 437-9; A. as 
harmoniser and reconciler, 439; 
the loving-cup, 440 and nn., 
441 n. 2, 445, identified, 440, 
442; E.’s account of the scene 
at Opis, 441-2, and A.’s prayer, 
443-5 

Erbil, see Arbela 

Eriguios, 1 19 

Eros, 343 n., 420-1 

Erythrae, Erythraeans, 211-12, 357 

E-sagila, 77, 383 

Ethiopia, 51, 374 

Etruscans, 23 

Euakes, 164 m 

Euboea, 176 

Eudaimones, 88 

Eudamus, 310, 394 m 

Euhemerus, 431-3 
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Eumenes of Cardia, 39, 64, 75, 116- 
18, ill, 162-3, 302, 311, 331, 
333 n-, 37i, 379 n -> 380, 445 
Eumenes I of Pergamum, 223 
Eumenes II, 205 n. 

Euphrates, river, 50, 248, 256, 259, 
357, 374, 387 

Euripides, 45, 254, 344, 382m 
Europe, 14, 22, 104, 301, 374-6, 383, 

397, 414, 429, 434 
European Scyths, 326, 374 
Eurydice, 261 

Euthydemids, 96, 115 n., 36m. 
Euthydemus, 3ion., 392 
Euxine, 7, ri, 399m; see Black Sea 
‘Excipinus’, 321 
Exiles decree, 213, 370-1 

Fan-ye, 236 
Fate, 65, 95 
Ferghana, 392 

Fish-eaters, if, 84 and n., 241, 2fo 
and n., 254 

flatterer (meaning of), 42m, 61 
Flavians, 112 

Fortune (goddess), 9f, 298, and see 
Diodorus; Fortune of A., 64, 
95, 99, 100; each man’s Fortune, 
95 

Funeral Oration (Pericles’), 291 

Gades, 387 
Gaius (emperor), 113 
Galatians (Galatae), 19, 181, i8an., 
308, 375 

Galba (emperor), 416 
Gallia, 374-5 
Gambreion, 221-2 
Gandaridae, 277 and nn., 279, 280, 
282-3; eastern Gandaridae, 277, 
279-82; ‘Gandaridae and Prasii’, 
281 

Gandaris, 2790. 

Gandhara, 145-6, 149, 163-4, 178, 
193, 240, 277, 279, 280, 310-12, 
324 

Gangaridae, 279m, 281-2, 285 
Ganges, river, 8, 86, 96, 104, 177, 
275-6, 278-80; conventional 


breadth, 279; not mentioned 
in the Gazetteei, 278-9. The 
legend, 280-3, 287-8, 302; its 
date, 283 

Gaugamela (place), 189; the battle, 
xi6, 1 19, 182-90, 192, see 

Arrian, Curtius, Diodorus, 
Plutarch, Ptolemy; relative 
strengths, 188; A.’s supposed 
prayer at, 352-3, 357; the false 
account, 182, 352-3 
Gaul(s), 22-3, 374—6, 392, 396 
Gaza, 265-6, 269 

Gazetteer, the, 7-9, 52, 87, 115 m, 
237, 311-12, 381; date of, 309- 
n ; Indian part analysed, 276-9 
Gedrosia, 15, 160, 162, 250, 254, 278, 
394—5; eastern G., 247, 250-2, 
254; western G., 250, 322; the 
desert, 294-5 
Gedrosians, 251, 254 
GelSnikfls, 245 
Georgia, 226 n. 

Gerasa, 233 

Gergithes (Gergitha, Gergithion), 
224 

Gergithos, 223-4 
Getae, 51 

Ghazni, see Alexandria (1) 

Ghorband, river, 246 
Gibraltar, Straits of, 59, 387 
rAccOffcxt, rXauyavlKat, 32 n. 
Gondophares, 236, 245, 249 
Gongylus of Eretria, 219, 223 
Gordian knot, 54, 72, 81-2, 93; the 
varying versions, 262-5; A.’s 
sacrifice conclusive, 264; origin 
of the story, 265 
Gordium, 156-7, 159, 265 
Gordius, 263 

Gorgias, phalanx-leader, 142, 145-6, 
190 

Gorgias, sophist, 403 
Gorgos, engineer, 39 
Gorgos, 6 trAo(p 6 v 5 a§, 39m, 354m 
Graeco-Bactrian(s), 33, 125, 285 
Granicus, river, 240; battle of, 64, 66, 
73, 1 1 8, 139, 184, 240. See 
Alexandria (18) 
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Great King, 168, 203, 359, 444 
Greece, old, 78, 83, 115, 228; Greek 
cities of, 203, 206, 231, 377-8 
Greek allied troops, 156, 158-9, 231 
Greek cities, nature of, 200-2; their 
conception of freedom, 202-6 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, dis- 
cussed, 199-227; A.’s free allies, 
ib .; no treaties of alliance, 212- 
13, 228, but the democracies 
support him, 213-15. Theory 
that A. made arbitrary grants 
of freedom, 200, 209-12; dis- 
tinction between ‘giving’ and 
‘giving back’, 208 and n.; 
alleged evidences refuted, 216- 
27. These cities not in A.’s 
League of Corinth, 228-32, 
371, or in Demetrius’, 231 
Greek custom, 48; exiles, 370; lan- 
guage, 22(5, 348; seers, 441-2, 
445; technicians, 39-40, 445 
Greek mercenaries (A.’s), 158, 160, 
168, 184; cavalry, 158-9, 166-7, 
185; (Darius’), 72-3, 105, 128-9, 
180-1, 183-4, 217 

Greeks, not in A.’s empire, 445; and 
proskynesis, 359-62; rarity of 
compassion among, 65-65 patri- 
otism, 74; at Opis, 441, 445, 447 
Gronovius, 5 
Gryneion, 219 

Gundofarr, see Gondophares 

Hab, river, see Arabis 
Hakra channel, 285 
Halicarnassus, 22, 71 ; siege of, 72-4, 
217, 220; essentially Carian, 
218-19 

Halys, river, 7 
Hamun, lake, 236 
Hannibal, 187, 389 
Harmony of the universe, 423 
Harmozia-Zetis-Omana, 239 
Harpalus, 65, 172, 175 
Harpocrates, 343 n. 

Heaven (god), 412-13, see Ouranos 
Hecataeus, 293 
Hecatomnus, 218, 225 


Hector, 269 
Hegelochus, 171, 202 
Hegesander, 107 

Hegesias (tyrant of Ephesus), 174, 
175 n. 

Hegesias (writer), 20-1, 115, 132, 
266-70 

Heidelberg Epitome , 262 
Heliopolitai, 413, 4140. 

Helios, Helios Mithras, 343 n. 

Hellenic League, 231 
Hellenistic, kings, 366, 391, 411; 
fleets, 387; literature, 300, 307; 
seven wonders, 384; items in 
the Romance, 245, 363; period, 
3 a 3> 393» 39 6 , 4° a 

Hellespontine Phrygia, 225, 288, 
292 n. 

Helots, 418 

Hephaestlon, military career, 26-7, 
141, 143, 146, 161-3; hipparch, 
165, 196; chiliarch, 166-7; 
among the Oreitae, 252; as A.’s 
Patroclus, 57, 78, cf. 123, 321; 
supposed f|pcpa for, 303; pyre, 
381-2; lost monograph on, 4, 
57, 306, 309, 381 
heptereis (SmfipsiO, 387-8, 39° 
Heracleia, in Bithynia, 206, 360; 

H.-Latmos, 242; H. in Media, 242 
Heracleia (poem), 52, 58-9 
Heracleides (officer), 10-12 
Heracleides Ponticus, 23, 389 
Heracles, as A.’s ancestor, 358; ho- 
noured by him, 51, 35 m.; 
benefactor of humanity, 403. 
At Ammon, 51, 341, 353; altars 
on Jaxartes, 50, 62; in India, 
51-2, 58-9; supposed statue of, 
in India, 108; at Kios, 225 ; sup- 
posed imitation of by A., 51-2, 
56, 58-60. His titles, 343-4. 
H. BfjXos, 343 n. 

‘Heracles’ of Pergamum (pretender), 
33°-5» 337 

Heracles-road, the, 59, 392-3 

Herakon, 305 

Herat, see Alexandria (2) 

Hermae, 367 
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Hermes, 349 
Hermogenes, 19 
Hermolaus, 94, 37911. 

Herodotus, 5-7, 18-19, 63, 218, 221, 
223-5, 273, 294, 38S, 395* 4oi 
Hiero, of Soli, 395; of Syracuse, 386 
Hieronymus of Cardia, 7, 19, 23, 63, 
68, 75, 87, 114-16, 166, 261, 
309, 380-1, 387; on freedom 
and autonomy, 204; on A.’s 
son and 'Heracles’, 330-2; on 
Aristonous, ro9 ; on Argyras- 
pids, 1x6-18, 124, 151; on the 
Susian satrapy, 311-12. His 
supposed authority for A.’s 
Plans, j.v., 380-1, 383, 386 
Hieronymus of Rhodes, 320 
Hindu Kush, 52, 147, 163, 178, 246, 
259, 277 n. 

Hingol, river (Tomeros), 250m, 251, 
253-4; Hingol-Nal, 251, 254 
Hippostratus, 236 
‘Holkias’, 317 

Homer, 57, 85, 137, 269-70, 359 m, 
436 and n. 4, 437 

Homonoia, meaning, 400; early de- 
velopment, 402-3; applied to 
Greeks, 403—4; business of 
kings, 409-17; extended to 
include barbarians, 411-12; and 
slaves, 413; to embrace Europe 
and Asia, 4x4; finally all people, 
410, 423, 442. A.’s dream of, 
and qnWoe, 428-9; A. at Opis, 
443-8; the Stoic Homonoia of 
the universe, 419-24. See Alex- 
ander 
Horace, 61 
Hou-han-shu, 23 6 

Hydaspes, battle of, 190-8; see 
Arrian 

Hydaspes, river, 32m, 40, 75, 84, 142, 
147, 165-6, 35m.; see Jhelum 
Hydaspes, river (Purali), 254-5 
Hypanis, river, 32 and n., 33, 36, 76; 

see Beas 
Hypasii, 32-3 

hypaspists, 148-54; royal hypaspists, 
148-50, 191-2 


Hypereides, 34a 

Hyphasis, river, 11, 32, 76, 94, 282, 
288; see Beas 

Hyrcania, 6, 7, 10, 15, 17m, 43-4, 75, 
83, 87-90, 98, 103, 122, 319, 328 
Hyrcanian, Gulf, n; Sea, 5-7, 10-12, 
14, 16, 18-19, 88, 288, 294, 
309-10, 329 

Hyrcanian-Parthian satrapy, 247, 
310, 313 
Hyrcanians, 294 

Iambulus, 63, 87, 411-14; not Stoic 
41 1— 12 

Iasos, 226. See Choerilus 
Iberians, 374-5 
Icaria, Icaros, 382 n. 

Ida, Mt, 78, 121 
Iliad, 53 

Ilian League, 231-2 
Ilium, 53, 78, 224, 233, 383, 393; A.’s 
promise to, 240 
Illyrians, 375 
Imbrian, 174 

Imperial fleet (by A.’s death), 173, 176 
India, 11, 14-15, 29, 3°, 32, 34, 4°, 
43 , 45 - 6 , 76, 78, 96, 141, 147 , 
168, 241-2, 246-7; A. in, 29-36, 
49 , 75 , S 3 - 6 , i° 4 , 168, 275-85, 
310; Gazetteer on, 276-9, 309; 
Greek kingdoms in, 245 
India, Northern, 275; Demetrius’ 
empire of, 449 

Indian: cavalry, 183, 187, 191, 194-6; 
dogs, 35; Gulf, 288; infantiy, 
191; natural history, 34-5; 
rains, 65; rivers, 11, and see 
Indus, Hydaspes, Acesines, Hy- 
phasis ; Ocean, 41 x 
Indians, 46, 52-3, 96, 108, 169, 290, 
449 

’IvBiki) (meaning of), 2770., 278m 
Indus, river, 33, 36, 46, 49, 50, 70, 150, 
162-4, 236-7, 254, 277-8, 28.. 
35m.; Aristobulus on, 76, 285 ; 
conventional breadth, 278; 
delta, 239, 250 

Iomousa, see Alexandria (10) 

’IcovccKfi tt6Ais, 257 and n. 
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Ionia, 172m, 175, 207-8, 288, 2920.; 
Greek cities of, 229, 231-2, 
2920. 

Ionian League, 231-2; I. revolt, 225, 
273 
Iran, 322 

Iranian horse, eastern, 164, 1 66, 168; 
western, 167 

Iranians, 15, 251, 265-6, 434, 444 

Isagoras, 222 

Isaurians, no-n, 177-8 

Isidore of Charax, 7, 233, 249 

Isis, 349 

Iskander, 249 

Islam, 233 

Island Greeks, 201-2, 216, 228-9; 
League, 232 

Isocrates, 200, 365, 369, 402-3, 411, 
415, 4i7 

Issus, battle of, 72-3, 93-4, 97, 
105-6, 150, 158, 180-1, 183, 
298, 302; sequel to, no, 177; 
as a mark of time, 71, 215, 237, 
33 °. 33 2 j 334 , 33 * 5 - 7 * See 
Alexandria (n) 

Isthmia, 377 

Italy, 59, 1 14, 374, 39 2 , 395-6, 4 *<> 
Iulium sidus , 114 

Jalalpur, 197-8 
Jau, 254 

Jaxartes, river, 7-9, *4, 75 , I0 4 , r 5 s , 
234-5, 247, 288, 392; beyond 
Jaxartes, 326-8; altars on, 50, 
62. See Alexandria (9) 

Jhelum, river, 140., 29, 34, 36, 84, 

179 , 2 34 > * 36 - 7 , 2 59 , 2S 4 J «« 
Hydaspes, and Alexandria (5) 
and (14) 

Jhelum, town, 197-8 
Jordan, river, 374 
Josephus, 266 
Joshua, 374 

Journal, the, 1, 23, 26, 38, 263-4, 3 02 > 
331, 374, 38o, 3955 on A.’s 
death, 307 and n. 
Julio-Claudians, 112 
Jumna, river, 237 
Juppiter Hammon, 349n., 3Jon. 


Justin. Books xi and xii analysed, 

122- 6; small resemblance to 
Diodorus or Curtius, 122, but 
some affinity with Stoic views 
of A., 123, 126, 323; shows 
traces of many sources, 124-5, 
but has no Peripatetic material, 
123, and little from Cleitarchus, 

123- 4. Substitutions of proper 
names, ia5n., 313. On world- 
conquest, 126; on Barsine and 
‘Heracles’, 334; on Cleophis, 
324; on Queen of the Amazons, 
125, 308; xm, 4, 14 explained 
and emended, 314. Summary, 
130. See Appendices 9, 10, 14, 
17 , ®3 

Karafto, 344m 
Keramlais, 189 
Kerkopes, 56 
ICertch, Straits of, 17a. 

Khazir, river, 189 
Kin, the, 137, see 141, 292 
King's Land, 222 

Kios, 223-5, 227; ‘Mysian Rios’, 225 
Kizil-Usen, river, 16 
Kophen, river, 33 
Kora, 343 n. 

Krishna, 52 
Kurnos, 34m., 382 
Kfish, 246 
Kushans, 258 
Kwarizm, 8, ion., 294 
Kyinda, 116-17, 146, 15 1 

‘Lacedaemonia’, 242 
Lacones, 242 
Lade, battle of, 29 

Lamian war, 74, 117m, 155-6, 231, 
390m 

Lampsacus, 220, 224 
lancers, 157-8, 160, 185-6 
Larisa, 8 

League of Corinth, 199, 201-2; 
Philip’s League, 205, 214, 377; 
A.’s, 214, 377-8; A. as Hege- 
mon, 171, 173, 339, 445; powers 
of, 2x3-14; Greek cities of Asia 
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League of Corinth (cont.) 

not included, 228-32; covenant 
of the League, 214, 370-1, 373; 
exiles decree and A.’s deifica- 
tion, 370-2. Revival by Deme- 
trius the Besieger, 377 
Leleges, 218 

Leonidas (A.’s paidagogos ), 83, 101-2, 
298 

Leonnatus, 26, 109, 144, 149, 160, 
299; among the Oreitae, 1 66, 

1 < 58 , 231-3 

Leucosyri, 329; see Cappadocians 
Leuctra, 201 
Aev/yocfa, 154 

Libya, Libyans, 349-5°. 374, 39°5 
‘Libyans of the interior’, 413 
Libyphoenicians, 374 
Liguria, 59, 392-3 
Livy, 24, 283, 396-7 
lochos (cavalry), 160-1, 165 
Lucan, 69, 114, 12 6, 384-6 
Lucanians, 23, 125, 374 
Lucian, 42, 405 
Lycaeus, 349 
Lycaonia, in 
Lycia, 227, 313 
Lycophron, 29, 61 n. 

Lycurgus, 407, 418 
Lydia, 174, 288, 2920.; (satrapy), 
221, 228, 2920. 

Lydians, 209, 216, 225-6, 2920. 
Lysander, 360 

Lysimachus,42~3, 141, 175 n., 239-40 
Lysippus, 293 

Ma, 343 n. 

Macedonia, 24, 42, 72, 74, 169, 242, 
270,371 

Macedonian army, 51-2, 59; its de- 
velopment, 137-41; powers, 
375 n., 379, 386; the troops, 
142-67, and see Gaugamela, 
Hydaspes battle; mutinies, see 
Beas, Opis 

Macedonian customs, 48, 106-7, 
163 n., 270, 375 n., 379, 442; 
marriage rite, 105, 107; short 
cubit, 169-71 


Macedonian generals, 38-40, 223, 289, 
3°5, 394 

Macedonian monarchy, 137, 27m., 
372, 403, 409; empire, 112 
Macedonians, 29, 46, 48, 270, 291; 
and proskynesis, 359-62; and 
A.’s deification, 371; at Opis, 
440-1, 443-7. Supposed em- 
bassy to A., 375 
Macedonopolis, 249 
Macrohti , 42 
Maeotis, 9, 13 n., 14-15 
Magadha, 124, 275; put wrong side 
of Ganges, 276, 281-3 
Magi, 441-2, 446 
Magnesia on the Maeander, 206 
Makarene, see Alexandria (12) 
Makran, 15, 47, 49-50, 166, 250 
Malana (Malan), 25on., 253 
Malli, 96, 279; campaign against, 27, 
147, 162; the town, 21, 26, 44, 
66, 81, 95, 252, 28on., 299, 363 
Mallos, 227 
Mantinea, 200-1, 217 
Maracanda, see Samarcand 
Mardi, 67, 82, 101, 104, 183 
Mareotis, lake, 37 
Margania, 246, 248 
Margenikds, 246 

Margiane, 248; see Alexandria (13) 
Marsyas of Pella, 70 
Mashkai, river, 254 
Masianoi, 33 
Masoga, 33 

Massaga, 33, 144, 324; massacre, 
53-4, 67, 82, 101, 300, 363 
Massagetae, 244 and n.; see Alexan- 
dria (1) 

Massanoi, 76 
Matakes, 273 
Mathura, 237 

Mauryan empire, 276, 283, 394 
Mausoleum, the, 218 
Mausolus I, 218; Mausolus II, 218, 
225-6 

Maxates, river, 249, 254 
Mazaeus, 109, 182, 185, 187, 190, 
268, 352, 361 

Medes, 292m, 294, 441, 446 
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Media, 164, 178, 238, 247-8, 305, 3 1 1, 
329 

Media Paraetaccne, 317 
Mediterranean, 24-5, 29, 59, 374, 
395—7, 416; A.’s supposed plan 
to conquer, see Plans 
Megalopolis, battle of, 357, 373 
Megasthenes, 8, 34, 36, 76, 169, 275, 
281, 285, 288, 294, 411, 437 
Mela, 17 

Meleager, 119, 142-3, 145, 190, 33on. 
Melinno, 24 
Melkart, 51 

Memnon, of Ethiopia, 5 1 ; historian, 
19; of Rhodes, 64, 72-3, i72n., 
« 7 » 333 

‘Memnon’s widow’, 81, 323-4, 330; 
see Barsine the captive of 
Damascus 

Memphis, 37, 136, 159, 274, 347, 357 
Menander of India, 259, 283 
Menander (satrap), 174, 221 
Menecrates-Zeus, 36a n., 433-4 
Menedemion, 248 
Menes, 141, 176-9, 238 
Menestheus, 224 
Menidas, 147m, 159, 167, 185 
Mentor, 172m, 33m., 333-4 
‘mercenaries’ source’, described, 
71—4, see 128-30; used by Dio- 
dorus, 71-4, 83, and by Curtius, 
105-6, 114, but unknown to 
Arrian, 106; gives the stand- 
point of Darius’ mercenaries, 
72, and goes down to his death, 
75, 105. On A.’s army, 117, 
153, 156; on siege of Halicar- 
nassus, 73-4, 217; on Gauga- 
mela, 74, u'8, 185, 187; on 
Batis, 266-7 

Merv, see Alexandria (13) 
Mesopotamia, 246-7, 259, 387 
Methymna, 174 
Meti Epitome, 236, 315-16 
Midas, 263 
Mieza, 368-9 

Miletus, 206, 213, 2x8, 223-4, 273, 
401; Milesians, 357 
Minythyia, 125, 3090. 


Mithras, 266, 343 

Mithridates of Kios, 225 

Mitylene, 33 n., 72, 200-2, 204m, 213 

Mnesigeiton, 388 

Modin, 385 

Moon, the, 430 

M6r6, 246 

Moses, 374 

Mossyni, 329 

‘Mullinus’, 96 

Musicanus, 53 

Musonius, 411 

Muttra, 237 

Mygdonia, 239 

Mylasa, 223, 225-7; decrees, 225-6 
Mylaseans, 226 
Myndus, 73 
Myrina, 219 

Mysia, Mysians, 223, 225-6; satrapy, 
221, 292m 

Nabarzanes, 320-1 
Nabataean, 265 
naphsha, 385-6 
Naucratis, 303, 305 
Naulochos, 227 

Nearchus, 33 m, 445; satrap, 303, 
313; temporary command, 143, 
150; admiral, 26, 39, 294; meets 
A. in Carmania, 340, 350, 386, 
391; crowned, 293; his book, 
33-4, 36, 69, 84, 115; on 
Semiramis, 49; on eastern Ge- 
drosia, 250m, 253-4. Later, 
33 °"., 333 

Nectanebo, 342, 354, 364 
Nemea, 377 
Neoptolemus, 313 
Nereids, 35m. 

Nero, 126 

Nicaea (on the Jhelum), see Alexan- 
dria (14) 

Nicanor, Cassander’s general, 37911. 
Nicanor, Parmenion’s son, 1x7-18, 
i48n., 151, 153 
Nicobule, 4m., 3050. 

Nikephorion, 248 
Nile, river, 136 
Nonnus, 57 
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Numa, 415 
Numidia, 387 

Nysa, 45 - 7 , 49 , 75 , 89, 104-5, 28 7 
Nysaeans, Nwctioi, 33, 45-6, 75 

Ocean, 11, ij-16, io4n., 35m., 397; 
Arctic Ocean, 7, 9; southern 
Ocean, 290; eastern Ocean, 
12(5, 275 and n., 284 and n., 
2893 gulf of Ocean, 5, 6 and n., 
12-13, 2 88 

Ochus (Artaxerxes III), 78, 306 n. 
Ochus, river, 8n., 3ion. 

Octavian, 79, 113-14, 37<S, 387, 4 X 4 - 
See Augustus 
Odrysians, 160 
Oeniadae, 377 
Olympia, 220, 377 
Olympias, 109, 123, 320, 342, 358, 
364; and the snake, 339, 3 Jon., 
353-4; murders Cleopatra, 
260-2; her correspondence, 
301 ; a genuine letter to A., 302 
Olympus, 349 
Olynthus, 33 n,, 358 
Omphis, 103 

Onesicritus, 26, 33 n., 33-4, 36, 39, 
45, 86, 328, 404; nature of his 
book, 3J, 70, 1 15; on Hyrcania, 
88-90; crowned, 2930. 

Opis, mutiny at, 141, 151, 167-8, 362, 
440; reason for, 108; A.’s 
speech, 94, 286, 288-9, 290-6, 
351; much of it genuine, 289, 
291, 295 

Opis, the scene at, 362, 370, 435, 
437-8, 440-5, 448. See Alex- 
ander 

Ora (in Gedrosia), 251 and n., 252 
Orchomenus, 217 

Oreitae or Oroi, 15, 53, 67-8, 71, 76, 
82, 85, 101, 160, 1 66, 241, 
250-4, 294; Iranians, 250 and n., 
251; A. among, 250-3. See 
Alexandria (12) 

Orexartes, river, 9, 11-12, 32n., 75 
Ormuz, 239; Straits of, 170. 
Orontes, river, 417 
Orontopates, 217 


Orxines, 321 
Ouranidai, 430 

Ouranopolis, in Macedonia, 430, 432, 
434; in Pamphylia, 430 
Ouranos (Heaven), as a god, 430; 

as supreme deity, 432-3 
Oxathres, 3x1, 317 
Oxus, river, 5, 8-9, 11-14, 87, 104, 
2 34~5> 2 47 , 2 58, 295. See 
Alexandria (17) 

Oxyartes, 96 
Oxycanus, 36, 76 
Oxydracae, 27, 36, 76, 279 

Paeonians, 156—8, 160, 185 
Pages’ conspiracy, 271, 301 
Palibothra, see Pataliputra 
Pamphylia, 220, 227-8, 313, 430 
Panchaea, 52 

Panhellenic festivals, 377; war, 200 
Panjshir, river, 246 
Pan-ku, 236, 258 
Pantycne, 250 

Paphlagonia, Paphlagonians, xix, 
288, 398 

Paraetacene, 152, 317 
Paraetonium, 37 

Parmenion. Philip’s general, 219; 
A.’s second-in-command, 158, 
325; at Gaugamela, 74, 157-60, 
183, 188; alleged treachery 

there, 352-3, 357; on com- 
munications, 178; praise of, 
272; his advice to A. after 
Issus, 40, 75, 335-8; murder 
of, <57, 94, 97> 101, 123, 270-2, 
305 

Pamasos, 52 

Pami, i7n.; see Parthians (Pami) 
Paropamisadae, 45, 163-4, 178, 239, 
248, 257, 259, 277-8 
Paropamisus, 294 

Parsii (Parsi), 244-5 ; see Alexandria 

(x) 

Parthava, 107; see Parthians (Par- 
thava) 

Parthia, 7, 276, 3 10; eastern P., of the 
Surens, 245, 249, 25 8-9 ; western 
P., of the Arsacids, 249, 259 
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Parthians (Parni), 89, njn., 126; 
kingdom of, 17 n., 113; kings, 
361 

Parthians (Parthava), 107, 115 n., 
294; horse, 163, 184, 187 
Parthian survey, 7, 233; times, 255 
Parthiene, 104, 107, 249 
Patalene, 254 
Pataliputra, 177, 275, 283 
Patara, 227 
Patna, 275 

Patrocles, 8, 12-13, 34, 89; explora- 
tion of Caspian, 16-18; his 
‘strait’, 17m, 88n., 104m, 115; 
his report, 17, 19, ef. 309; his 
date, 19 

Patroclus, 57, 78 
Patron, 129 
Pausanias (writei), 220 
Peace of Antalcidas, 202-3, 128 
‘Peisander’, 52, 58-61 
Peithon, son of Agenor, satrap, 147, 
3x1-12, 314 

Peithon, son of Crateuas, Body- 
guard, 141- 2 , 146-7, 165, 3 11 , 
314; called ‘Illyrius’, 313 
Pella, 43, 3 °i~ 2 , 33 1 , 3 82 

Peloponnesian confederacy, 206; 

horse, 119 
Pelusium, 136 

Perdiccas, 27, 73, 109, ill, 149, 262; 
phalanx-leader, 119, 142-5; 

Bodyguard, 141, 143; com- 
mands in India, 141, 146, 163; 
hipparch, 165, 196; after A.’s 
death, 178, 312, 379-80, 386, 
398 

Pergamum, 223, 330-3, 4° 8 , 4 r 3 
Pericles, 291 

Peripatetic(s), 1, 45-6, 95, 301, 409; 
school, 42, 97, 131, 319; tradi- 
tion, 1 1 5, 408-9; their hostile 
portrait of A., 48, 690,, 96-9, 
1 13-14, 130-1, 268-9, 319 
Periplus , the, 236 
TCpi ‘Yipovj, 44 
Persaeu.s, 425 

Persepolis, 45, 47-8, 66-7, 300, 325 
Perseus, 353, 356, 362 


Persia, 64, 75, 78, 200, 203, 365 
Persian, boundary, 284; Cavahy 
Guard, 74, xro, 139, r6o, 167, 
183, 187-9; custom, 108; em- 
pire, 200, 222, 238, 398, 444; 
army (figures), 188; fleet, 72, 
171-2, 202, 213-15, 286; foot- 
guard, 181, 183-4; horse, 183, 
186-7, 2 9 8 5 k <ngs, 2 99> 360, 401; 
losses, 137; roads, 392; royal 
procession, 108; rule, 203, 207, 
216, 221, 229; sacred fire, 108; 
satraps (A.’s), 304; tribute, 202, 
207 

Persian Gates, 99, 142-4 
Persian Gulf, 11, 246, 257, 273, 288, 
382m, 387 

Persians, 64, 73, 93-4, 97, 106, in, 
167, 1 80-1, 183-4, 2 °o, 292m, 
294, 401; and proskynesis, 359- 
62; at Opis, 441, 443-6 
Persis, 104, 142, 244, 247, 276, 310- 
12, 318, 321 

Peucestas, 26, 35 m, 81, 109, 141, 
293m, 310-11, 317-18 
Peutinger Table, 62m, 250, 258m 
phalanx, 136, 141, 142^7; see Gauga- 
mela, Hydaspes battle 
‘Phanocrates’, 317 
Pharaoh, 347-8, 350, 354, 357, 378 
Pharasmanes, 8, 9, 294, 327-8, 398 
n. 4 

Phamabazus, 202, 292 m 
Pharos, 303 
Phaselis, 49 

Phegeus, 93, 96, 280-4, 290 
quAov6pooirla, 66, 403 n. 

<piAfa, 420-1, 427-9, 433 
Philip II, 68 , 94, 248, 417, 433; 
political, 125, 154, 200, 208 n., 
296, 365, 41 1 ; his army, 124, 
155, 219, 292 n.; his League, 
206, 214, 403 ; and Delphi, 339; 
personal, 64, 123, 260-1, 320, 
342, 364; and A., 100, 291, 340, 
351, 369; the pyramid tomb, 
3 8 3 , 3 8 5 

Philip III, 1 16, 3790., 380 
Philip V, 28, 205, 392 
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Philippus: a commander, 144; an 
engineer, 39, 40; son of Bala- 
arus, 74, 119; satrap of Gand- 
hira, 138, 277, 310-11; satrap 
of Parthia, 310, 313 
Philisto-Arafaian coins, 266 
Philo, 405 

Philodemus, 20, 440., 407 
Philomelus, 345—6 
Philonides, 39 

Philotas, phalanx-leader, 142-5; sa- 
trap of Cilicia, 145; Par- 
menion’s son, 48, 74, 94, 9 < 3 , 
123, 142, 155-6, 158, 161, 
270-2, 307, 379 n. 

Philoxenus, 172-4; unfounded 
theories about, 174 and n., 175, 
216, 229 

Phocion, 174, 222-3, 227 
Phoenicia, Phoenicians, 50, 141, 
176-8, 238, 387, 390, 395, 427 
Phraates IV, 361 
Phrasaortes, 321 
Phrataphernes, 313 
Phriapirius, 361 
Phrygia, roi, no, 177, 288 
Phrygian, 224, 292 m 
Pillars of Heracles, 59, 288, 375, 376, 

387 . 39 °. 393 . 391 
Pinakes, 408 
Pindar, 349-50 

Plans, A.’s supposed, 59, 87, 283, 288, 
290, 376; setting of, 378-81; 
list of, 381-3; pyramid tomb 
for Philip, 383-6; plan to con- 
quer the Mediterranean, 116, 
375, 382-3, 446; in Curtius, 
386-90; in Diodorus, 390-3; 
its growth, date, and purpose, 
394-8 

Plataea (battle of), 181, 217 
Plato, 207, 402-3, 413, 431; his Ideal 
State, 407 

'Plato the Athenian’, 103 
Pleistarcheia, 242 
Pleistarchus, 242, 430 
Pliny (the elder), 21-3, 44, 93, 113, 
219, 224, 239, 242, 254,. 300, 
390; Roman embassy, 25-6 


Plutarch. As a source, 2, 4, 297-8; 
value of, for A.’s character, 298; 
some bad history, 299-300. 
Affinity with the Academy, 69; 
in youth attacks both Stoics and 
Peripatetics on A., 298, but in 
the Life uses Peripatetic ma- 
terial, 298-300. Mor. 3 28 f ex- 
plained and emended, 255-9; 
On Exile quoted, 406. Theory 
that he used a source-book, 
306-9 ; the pseudepigrapha, 26 n. 
On Persepolis, 48; A.’s flat- 
terers, 56; Bagoas, 321-2; 
‘Heracles’ the pretender, 333-6; 
Ganges legend, 281, 283; A. at 
Delphi, 338 ; see Gordian knot, 
Phocion, Philoxenus, Queen of 
the Amazons. On A. as the 
philosopher in action, 298, 421; 
as a civilising force, 254-5 and 
nn., 259; A.’s character, 324-6. 
On Zeno’s Politeia, 419; on A. 
and Ammon, 348, 43 5—7; on A. 
and the brotherhood of man, 
435-7; preserved Eratosthenes 
on the scene at Opis, 437-40, 
443 

Poetasters, the, 3, 55-61, 104, 107, 
115, 358 

Polemocrates, 305 
Polemon of Mylasa, 175 n. 

Politeia, see Diogenes, Zeno 
Polyaenus, 174-5 

Polybius, 20, 89, 131, 155 n., 170, 
205 n., 21m., 287; on the Alps, 
389-90; on Roman roads, 
392 

Polycleitus, 7-10, 13 n., 14, 88, 91, 
104 n., 1 1 5, 328 

Polyperchon, phalanx-leader, 119, 
142-3, 145-6, 190-1, 299; later, 
330-2, 334, 337 
Polytimetus, river, 88, 104 
Pompey, 17, 24, 29, 376-7. 3 84 
Pondanus, 420-1 
Pontus, 398 
Porphyry, 427, 429 
Porticanus, 36, 76 
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Porus, 34, 84-5, 93, 99, 108-9, 164, 
170, 268, 309; his son, 37-8; 
his elephants, 168, 194-5, 289, 
314; the battle, 142, 146, 166, 
190-1, see Hydaspes, battle of 
the ; receives the eastern Punjab, 
394, 398. See Alexandria (14) 
Porus, die ‘bad’, 279, 282 
Poseidon, 35m., 363 
Poseidonius, 64, 86, 393, 419 
Poseidonius (engineer), 39 
Prasii, 275-6, 281-3 
Priapus, 230 
Priene, 227 
Prometheus, 52, 58 
Prophthasia, see Alexandria (15) 
proskynesis, 287, 299, 357, 374; at 
Bactra, 359-62 
Psammon, 435-6 
Pseudo-Cleitarchus (?), 25-6 
Pseudo-Ecphantus, 409-11, 416 n., 
4i7, 436n.4 
Pseudo-Lucian, 42 
Pseudo-Lycophron, 24, 389, 396 
Pseudo-Scylax, 389 
Pseudo-Scymnus, 389 
Psois-Sarapis, 70 
Ptah, 349 

Ptolemaeus (phalanx-leader), 142 
Ptolemy I of Egypt, career, 28, 37-8, 
40, 48, 96, 144, 149-50; Body- 
guard, 391; after A.’s death, 
230-1, 262, 305, 387; story of 
his saving A.’s life, 26-8. His 
book, 72; Arrian’s main source, 
1 ; a real history, 2; date, 19, 43; 
earlier than Cleitarchus, 21, but 
later than Aristobulus, 38, 43; 
his nomenclature, 9, 32, 33, 36; 
used by Curtius, q.v., but not 
by Strabo, 34, or by Diodorus, 
70-1. Criticises by silence, see 
Branchidae, Gordion knot, Ro- 
man embassy, Batis (esp. 268), 
‘Heracles’; silent about op- 
ponents, Antigonus, 114, Aris- 
tonous, 109, Antigenes, 146. 
Source of A.’s speech to the 
mutineers at Opis, 290-1, 295; 


of Arrian on the Susa weddings, 
333 n., on die banquet at Opis, 
440 n.3, 441, and of A.’s prayer, 
443. On the Oieitae, 252; on 
Mt Climax, 373 ; see also Gauga- 
mela, Hydaspes battle, Hali- 
carnassus, siege of 
Ptolemy II, 27-8, 43, 55, 227, 304, 
387; pompe of, 229-31 
Ptolemy III, 206 
Ptolemy IV, 425 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes, 385 
Ptolemy VI Philomeror, 385-6 
Ptolemy VII Euergetes II, 385-6 
Ptolemy (Claudius), geographer, 
^ 35 - 7 ) 244 > 257, 285 and n., 430 
Punjab, 46, 179, 278, 284; eastern P., 
394 > 398 

Purali, river, 25 1-4 
Pyramid, the Great, 383, 3840., 385 
Pyramid tombs, 384-6, 390, 393 
Pyrrhus, 29, 391 

Pythagoras, 4m.; Pythagoreans, 
409, 410m, 436m 

Pythia, festival, 377; priestess, 338— 
41, 345-6 

Queen of die Amazons, see Amazons 
Queen of Sheba, 323 
Quintilian, 43, 47, 127 
Quintus Curtius Rufus, see Curtius 
Quirites, 296 

Ravi, river, 27, 96, 279, 282, 284 

‘Reconciler of the World’, 440, 447 

Red Sea, i6n., i8n., 374 

Rhagae, 153 

Rhambakia, 251-2 

Rhianus, 61 n. , 

Rhodes, 28, 174-5, 205-7, 214-16 

Rhodians, Letter to the, 245 

Rhodogunc, 365 

Rhoeteum, 224 

Rhone, river, 417 

Roman East, 114; franchise, 416; 
oligarchy, 426; period or times, 
44, 238, 385, 425; poets, 416; 
roads, 392-3; rule, 173; State, 
396-7. See Roman Empire 
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Roman embassy to A. (alleged), 
21-5, Si, 376 , 397 

Roman Empire, 25, 54, 132, 233, 397, 
416-17; Emperors, 416 
Romance, the, see Alexander- 
Romance 

Romans, 22, 29, in, 323, 392, 397, 
4i5 

Rome, 29, 126, 13 1, 205, 207, 283, 
297 , 390 , 393 , 39 <S, 4 I 3 -I 7 
Romulus, 415 
Rdphfls, 246 

Roxane, 99, 105, 123, 168, 269, 324, 
326,330,335 

Royalists (Macedonian), 301, 331 
Royal Road, no, 172-3, 177, 220 
Royal Squadron, 139-40, 154, 156, 
x6i; called agema, 161; its 
numbers, 162-3 
Rubicon, river, 113 

Sabos, 3 6 

Saca, cavalry at Gaugamela, 74, 1 59— 
60, 167, 184-5; princess, 132, 
302, 327-8 

‘Saca-land beyond Sogd’, 235, 244 
Sacas, 9, 132, 245, 294; beyond 
jaxartes, 326-7; in India, 164 
and n. 

Saecular games, 416 

Sagala, 337 

Saitaphemes, 393 

Salamis, battle of, 218, 387 

Salamis in Cyprus, battle of, 387-8 

Salmacis, 217 

Salonica, 430 

Salpia, 389 

Salt Range, 281 

Samarcand, 235, 244, 258 

Sambos, 36, 44, 53, 67-8, 70, 82 

Samos, 377, 382m 

Sane, 430 

Sangala, 137 

Sanscrit, 235, 285 m 

Sarapis, 34, 37, 70, 300 

Sardinia, 374-5 

Sardis, 174, 216, 226, 273, 383 

Satibarzanes, 177, 321 

Satyrus, 261, 407-8 


Scamander, river, 57, 84 
Scythia, i.e. Saca-land beyond Sogd, 
q.v., 235, 244; see Alexandria 
( 9 ) 

Scythians (i.e. Sacas), u, 14, 17m, 
94, 182-3, a 4 < 5 , 3*7 
Seistan, 2455 see Alexandria (15) 
Seleuceia, 259 

Seleucid empire, 259, 376; eparchies, 
79; house, 327; pedigree (the 
fictitious), 335 n.j sphere, 19 
Seleucids, 227, 235, 248, 250, 361, 
392, 430 

SeleucusI, 12, 66, 146, 153, 167, 193, 
*38, 312, 434 
Seleucus n, 206 

Semiramis, 45, 49-50, 62; alleged 
imitation of by A, 60 
Semitic custom, 385-6 
Seneca, 69, 126, 384 
septiremes, see heptereis 
Serapion, 300 
Sestos, 172 
Severans, 112 
Severus Alexander, 112-13 
Shi-ki, 236 

Sibi, 52, 58, 82m, 125 
Sibyl of Erythrae, 35711. 

Sibylline Oracles , 414 
Sibyrrius, 3790. 

Sicily, 374, 390, 392 
Sileni, 56 

Silver Shields, see Argyraspids 
Simmias, 74, 119, 142-3, 145 n. 
Simon the Maccabee, 385-6 
Sind, 278 

Sindimana, Sindomana, 36 
Sinnaca, 45 n. 

Sisines, 100 

Sisygambis, 64, 66, 68, 98 and n., 
188, 326 
Sitalces, 305 
Sittacene, 310 
Sittaceni, 183 
Siva, 49 

Siwah, 338; A. at, 347-8, 350, 353-5, 
357-8, 360 
oxivSwpis, 46, 89 
Smyrna, 206, 223 
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Socrates, 408 
S6d, i.e. Sogd, q.v. 

Sogd, 235, 244, 246 
Sogdiana, 7, 14-15, 19, 88, 104, 143, 
145 , 177 . 234 - 5 ) 2 58 - 9 ; see 
Alexandria (17). Sogdian horse, 
164, 167 
Solomon, 323 
Sopeithes, 85, 170, 281 
Sophists, 401 and nn. 

Sophocles, 254, 255 n., 344 
Sonanoi, 241 
Sosicrates, 407-8 
Sotion, 407-8 
South Africa, 30 

Spain, 375-6, 387, 390 , 392 , 395-6 
Spalirises, 245 
Spaniards, 374-5 

Sparta, 147, 201, 203, 206, 217, 373, 
407, 418, 420 
Sphaerus, 4t4n., 425 
Spitamenes, 37-8, 95, 107, 161, 164, 
167, 177, 268, 325 
Spithridates, 73 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien, 236, 258 
stars, 430-1 
Stasanor, 160, 313 

Stateira (i.e. Darius’ daughter Bar- 
sine, q.v.), 103, 123, 336, 365; 
name discussed, 333 n., 334 
n. 4 

Stephanus, 233, 235-6, 254; list of 
18 Alexandrias, 241-2 
Sthenidas, 4i6n., 436 n. 4 
Stiboites, river, 87, 104 
Stobaeus, 337-8, 368 n., 427-8, 436n. 
Stoics, Stoicism, 417, 422; on 
brotherhood of man, 437; cos- 
mopolitanism, 438; frauds, 408; 
on Homonoia, q.v.\ on kingship 
(early Stoics), 424-6; literature, 
425; philosophy, 399; the sage, 
426; the Supreme Power, 413; 
tenets, 412-13; tradition, 690., 
83, 265, 407-9; World-State, 
419-23. See Zeno 

Strabo, on geography of the Caspian 
basin, 8n., 9, 13-14; on Clei- 
tarchus, 14-15, 328-9; on A. in 


India (analysed), 29-36; uses 
Aristobulus’ nomenclature, 32- 
3, 36; on A. imitating Dionysus 
and Heracles, 52, 58-60; on 
Hyrcania, 88-9; on Cardaces, 
180; on Asia Minor, 218-25; 
on Alexandria Troas, 239-40; 
on Mt Climax, 373; on the 
Branchidae, 274; preserves Pa- 
trocles and Apollodorus, 17, 
Callisthenes, 357, and Eratos- 
thenes, 52, 437-8 

Sudrakas, IvSpami, 36, 76, 1 24, 280 n. 
Suez sea-urchin, 413 
Sun, as god, 412-13, 430; A. as the 
Sun, 79, 422; as Sun of Right- 
eousness (suggested), 4220. 
Sun, islands of the, 411 
Sun-State, 413, 4140. See Heliopolitai 
Surens, 236, 245, 249 
Susa, 26, 160-2, 166-7, 176, 238, 
2 99 > 305 > 33 6 , 361, 39 D Susa 
knuckle-bone, 273 and n.; the 
weddings at, 325, 330m, 333-4 
and nn., 429, 434, 439, 440m 
Susiana, 234, 310-11, 314, 316-18. 

See Alexandria (16) 

Susian satrapy, problem of, 311-18 

Sutlej, river, 284-5 

suttee, 75-6 

Swat, 248 

Sybaris, 217 

Symposium (Plato's), 413 
Syracuse, 29, 391 

Syr Daria, river, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14; see 
Jaxartes 

Syria, 19, 50, 176, 178-9, 237, 386, 
387; horse, 184 
Sysimithres, 96 

Tacitus, 92-4, 1 13 

Tanais, river (Don), 10, 14-15; 

(Jaxartes), 7-10, 295 
Tarentum, 29 

Tarmita (Tarmata, Tharmata), 235, 
258; see Alexandria (17) and 
Antioch Tarmata 
Tauron, 146 
Tauropolos, 382 and n. 
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Taurus Mts, 172, 294 
Taurus-Caucasus line, 7, 276 
Taxila, 33-4, 14J, 164-5, 178, 193, 
a 75 > 177 

Taxiles, 29, 33, 277-8, 310-11 
Tazarene, 250 
Tel Gomel, 189 
Teles, 1 14, 364 m 
Tenedos, 201 n. 

Termez, 234-55 see Alexandria (17) 
Teutonic knights, 2995 sagas, 137 
Thais, 45 , 47"S, 82-3, 324 
Thalestris, 125, 309, 329 
Thapsacus, 387 

Thebes, 67, 149, 200-2, 206, 217, 
325, 430 

Thebes (Egypt), 349 
Themistocles, 222-3 
Theodectes, 49 

Theophrastus, date, 28, 426; on 
Rome, 21-3; on the sarissa, 
170; hostility to A., 319, 320 
and nn., 326, 428, 432; could 
not have borrowed from Zeno, 
426-7; his doctrine of oIkeIcoctis, 
427, 432; his extension of <piWa 
to all men, 427-9, 432-3; con- 
nected with A., 428, 448, and 
quoted in a supposed plan of 
A., 383, 429 

Theopompus, 22-3, 68, 87, 15 5 n. 
Thermodon, 103, 328-9 
Thessalian horse, 57, 156-9, 163 m, 
167, 176, 178, 187, 352; praised, 
74, 1 17m 

Thessalian League, 125, 156, 445 
Thessalonica, 430 
Thessaly, 445 
Thibetan translator, 235 
Thrace, 172, 242, 248 
Thracian: troops, 156-7, 159-60, 
305; tribes, 375 
Thucydides, 65 n., 291, 427 
Thybrassene, 250 
Tiberius, 416 

Tigris, river, 88, 95, 189, 233-4; 
mouth of the, 236, 241, 243, 
246,273. See Alexandria (16) 
Timaeus, 20, 91m, 362, 365, 393 


Timagcnes, xi 5, 396 n. 

Timocleia, 4m., 325 
Tlepolemus, 313 
Tomeros, river, see Hingol 
Tower of Babel, 431 
Tralles, 220 

Triparadeisos, partition of, 309-14 
Troas, see Alexandria (18) 

Trogus, 1, 4, 124-6, 283, 335 
‘Trogus’ source’ (historian), 244m, 
245, 255 
Trojans, 29, 269 
Troy, 269 

TO90S, 69m, 83, 123 and n., 265, 
298, 438 

Two suns, 79, 102, 124, 130 
Tyndareus, 56 

Tyre, 171, 215 ; siege of, 39, 64, 66-7, 
78, 82, 100, 120-2, 1 51; A.’s 
speech, 286 
Tyrians, 341 
Tyrrhenians, 374 
Tyrtaeus, 343 

Oppis, 66, 83, 123, 265 
‘Y8p6n«xi, 28on., 284 n. 

CnTogvf)Pcrra (A.’s supposed), 380, 
386, 393 

Utopia(s), 411-12 

Uxii (Uxians), 97, 98m, 104, 183, 
294 

Vergil, 255, 416 
Verus (emperor), 175 
Vespasian, 112-14 
Via Egnatia, 392 
Via Julia Augusta, 393 
Vindya Mts, 237 
Volga, river, 5 n., 17 
‘Vote of Themistocles’, 28 

Well of Life, 114, 364m 
Wen-chung, 257 

World conquest, rule, 79, 126, 398 
and n. 4 

World-kingdom or empire, 378, 397, 
421 , 445 

World-State, 397, 404, 430-3; Stoic, 
419-23 
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Xenophon, 35, 20s, 224, 286, 355, 
357 , 359 n -> 4 QI 

Xerxes, 47-8, 200, 219, 222, 224, 
273 - 4 , 383 

Xylinepolis, 239 

Yueh-chi, 256-9 

Zagros Mts, 178 

Zarangian horse, 164 

Zariaspa, 32n. 

Zeno, i23n., 300, 399, 408, 417, 
427 n., 432, 437, 448-9 J friend 
of Antigonus Gonatas, 300, 
425-6; his early Poltteia, 407, 
409, 412, 417, described, 418- 
20, 438; his later World-State, 
418-20, 422-4, 448; hs basis, 
423; no fixed name, 419; his 


change of mind due to A.’s 
ideas, 421-3; their influence on 
him, 421-3, 448, but had limits, 
448; difference between Stoic 
Homonoia and that attached to 
kingship, 423-4 
Zenodotion, 248 

Zeus, 349 - 50 , 358, 3 <s 4 - 5 , 3 <> 7 , 373 , 
382-3, 432-3; ‘father of gods 
and men’, 436 and nn.; Zeus 
Ammon, 348-50, 372; Aniketos 
Helios, 343 n.; Carian, 225; 
‘Zeus the king’, 350; Lycaeus, 
349; Soter, 341,35m. 

Zeus, sons of, 56, 274, 360m, 362; 
A. as son of, 350, 352-3, 356, 
358-9, 363, 373, 437 
Ziobetis, river, 87, 104 
Zonus, river, 13m 
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Abydos, A I 
Acre, B 2 
Ah-waz, D 3 
Ake, B 2 

Akesineg, A., GH 2 i 3 
Alexandreschate (Chodjend), 

G i 

Alexandretta, C 2 
Alexandria, B3 
Alexandria, Ca 
Alexandria, E3 
Alexandria, £3 
Alexandria, G2 _ 

Alexandria ad Caucasian, G 2 
Alexandria Areion (Herat), T 2 
Alexandria (Mcrv), F 2 
Amanis, A., E 3 
Amiaus, C r 

Ammon, Road from. An 3 
Ammon, Road to, AB 3 
Amol, E z 
Ancyra, Bz 
Anderab, G 2 
Angora, Ba 
Antigoncia, B 1 
Aornoa, F 2 
Arabia, BCD 3 
Arachosia, FG 2, 3 
Amdus, 82 
Aral Sea EF 1 
Araxes, A, CD I, 2 
Arbela, Da 
Argandab, A., * 3 
Aria, Fa 
Ariaspae, F 3 
Artua, R, F a 
Armenia, CD 2 
Artacoans, F 2 
Ascania, L,, B 2 
Aspasii, G2 
Aspendus, B 2 
Aasaceni, G 2 
Aatola I„ F 3 
Astrabad, E 2 
Atrek, A., E 2 
Attack, G2 
Azov, Sea of, BG t 

Babylon, D 2 
Babylonia, CD a, 3 
Bactra-Zariaspa, F 2 
Bactria, FG2 
Badaksban, G 2 
Baghdad, D 2 
Baglsara, F 3 
Bahmanabad, G3 
Bahrein I., D 3 
Baku, D t 
Belkash, L., G 1 
Balkh, Fa 
Bampur, F 3 
Bampur, R., F 3 
Bandar Gaz, E 2 
Batum, C 1 
Beaa, A., H 2 
Bender Abbas, E3 
Berytus, B 2 
Bithynla, B 1 


Black Sea, BC 1 
Bokhara, F2 
Bolan Pass, F 3 
Bucephala, G 2 
Bpjnurd, E 2 
Buldur, B 2 
Burer, A., G 2 
Byblus, B 2 

Byzantium, B 1 

Candahar, F 3 
Cappadocia, BC 1, a 
Cana, AB 2 
Cermania, E 3 
Caahmir, G 2 
Caspian Gates, E 2 
Caspian Sea, DE 1, 2 
Cassandreia, A 1 
Cathacr, G 2, 3 
Celaenae, B 2 
Chalcedon, B 1 
Charax, D 3 
Chcnab, R., G 2 
Chios, A 2 
Chitral, G 2 

Cho2spcs, R, (Kunar), G 2 
Chodjend, G 1 
Chorasmia, EF 1 
Cilicia, BC 2 
Cilictan Gates, B 2 
Citium, B2 
Ciua, B 1 
Claznmcnac, A 2 
Climax. Aft, B 2 
Coast-line, new (Persian Gulf), 
D3 

Coast-line, old (Persian Gulf), 
D3 

Coast-line, old (mouth of 
Indus), G3 

Coast-line, present (mouth of 
Indus), FG3, 4 
Cophcn, R,, G a 
Coasaei, D 2 
Craterus' Route, EF 3 
Crete, A 2 
Crimea, B 1 
Ctesiphnn, D 2 
Cinch, Gulf of, G 4 
Cutch, Ran of (estuary), G 3 
Cyprus, B 2 
Cyropolis, G a 
Cyrus, A., CD 1, 2 
Cyzidus, B 1 

Dahae, Ea 
Damascus, C 2 
Damghan, E 2 
Danube, A., A 1 
Darwaz, G 2 
Dascylium, B 1 
Daaht, A,, F 3 
Daaht-i-Lut, E 3 
Derbend, D r 
Derbent, F 2 
Desert, G 3 
Diz, A., D 2 
Dizful, D 2 
Dorylaeum, 9 2 


Doura-Europus, C2 
Drangisna, F 3 
Drapsaka, G 2 

Ecbalana, D 2 

Egypt, B 3 

Elburz Range, DE 2 

Emesn, C 2 

Ephesus, A 2 

Erbil, D 2 

Erythrae, A 2 

Erzerum, C 2 

Euphrates, A., CD 2, 3 

Euphrates, Old Mouth of the, 



Farah, F a 
Ferghana, G 1 


Gabiene, DE 2 
Gandaridae, G3 
Gandhara, G 2 
Gaugamela, Ca 
Gaza, B3 
Gedrosio, EF 3 
Gham, A., GH 3 
Ghazni, G 2 
Gilgit, G 2 
Gordium, B a 
Goitruios, A., G 2 
Granicus, A., A r 
Gulashkird, E3 
Gwadur, F3 

IIab,R„ F 3 
Hakrn Channel, G 3 
Halicarnassus, A 2 
I-Ialil Rud, A., E 3 
Halys, A., BC 1, 2 
Ilamadan, D 2 
Harmozla, E 3 
Hecatompylos, Ea 
Hellcspontine Phrygia, AB 2 
Helmund, A., F 3 
Hephaestion’s Route, G 2 
Heracles, B 1 
Herat, F 2 
Heri Rud ; R., F 2 
Heroopohs, G. of, B 3 
Himalaya Mis, GH 2 
Hindu ICush Mts, F G 2 
Hingol, A., F 3 
Hissar, G 2 
Hormuz I., E 3 
Hormuz, Straits of, E 3 
Horus, Ca 
Hunza, G 2 
Hydaspes, R„ G 2, 3 
Hyderabad, G 3 
Hydraotes, A., G 3 
Hyphasis, A., GH 3 
Hyrcama, E 2 

Ilium, A 2 
India, G3 
Indian Ocean, F 4 
Indus, old mouth of, G 3 



Indus, probable old course of, 


Isaura, B 2 
Ispahan, D 2 
Issik Kul, H i 
Issue, C 2 
Istachr, E 3 

Jalalabad, G 2 
El Jauf, C 3 

Jaxartes, R. (Syr Dana), FG 1 
Jerusalem, B 3 
Jhelum, R., G 2, 3 
Jordan, R., B 2, 3 

Kabul, G 2 
Kaoshan Pass, G 2 
Karateghin, G 2 
Karshi, F 2 
Karum, D 2, 3 
Kavir (Salt Desert), E 2 
Kelat, F 3 
Kerman, E 3 
Khawak Pass, G 2 
Khiva, F 1 
Kilif, F 2 
Kirthari Mts, F 3 
Kizil Ermak, R , BC 1, 2 
Kokala, F 3 
Korns, 82 
Kuban, R., C J 
Kunduz, ti 2 
Karachi, F 3 

Lahore, G 3 
Lampsacua, A 1 
Laranda, B 2 
Lebanon, Mt, BC 2 
Lebedus, A 2 
LemnoB, A 2 
Lus-Bela, F3 
Lycaonia, B2 
Lycia, B 2 
Lydia, AB 2 
Lysimacheia, A i 

Maeotis, BC 1 
Malli, G 3 
Mallus, B 2 

Marakanda (Samarcand), F 2 
Marathus, C 2 
Mardi, D 2 
Marmora, Sea of, AB 1 
Massaga, Ga 
Maaaagetae, EF 1, 2 
Mecca, C4 
Media, DE 2 
Mediterranean Sea, AB 2 
Memphis, B 3 
Merv, F 2 
Meshed, E 2 
Mesopotamia, C 2 
Miletus, A 2 
Minab, R., E 3 
Mitylene, A 2 
Mohammerah, D 3 
Mosul, C 2 
Mulla Pass, F 3 


Multan, G 3 
Murghab, R., F 2 
Muscat, E 4 
Mylasa, A 2 
Myndus, A 2 
Myriandrus, B 2 
Mysian Olympus, B 2 

Nad-i-Ali, F 3 
Nazretahad, EF 3 
Nearchus’ voyags, DEF 3 
Nefud, C 3 
Nile, R., B 3 
Nineveh, Ruins of, C 2 
Ninz, L., E 3 
Nisibis, C 2 

Ohind, G 2 
Oman, E 4 
Opis-Seleucia, D 2 
Oreitae, F 3 

Oxus, R. (Amu Daria), FG i, 2 

Pamphylia, B 2 
Panjkora, R., G 2 
Paphlagonia, B 1 
Paphos, B 2 
Paraetacene, D 2 
Paraetacene, FG 2 
Parium, A 1 
Paropamisadae, G 2 
Parthia, E 2 
Pasargadae, E 3 
Pasitigria, S., D 2, 3 
Paani, F 3 
Pattala, G3 
Pelusium, B3 
Pergamum, A 2 
Pergc, Bl 
Persepolis, E 3 
Peraian Gulf, DE 3 
Persia 1 DE 3 
Petra, B 3 
PeukelaoOs, G 2 
Phaselis, Ba 
Phrygia, B2 
Pisidia, B 2 

Polytimetus, R. (Zarafshan), 

Pontus, C 1 
Pnene, A 2 
Prophthasia, F 3 
Pura, F 3 

Quetta, F 3 

Ras Mussendam, E 3 
Ravi, G 3 
Red Desert, C 3 
Red Sea, BC 3 
Rhagae, D 2 
Rhodes, B 2 


Samaria, B 2 
Samarra, C2 
Samos, A 2 
Samsun, C 1 
Sangarius, R., B 1 
Sardes, B 2 
Sehwan, F3 
Seiatan, L. of, F 3 
Shahrud, E2 
Shikarpore, G 3 
Sialoot, G 2 
Side, E 2 
Sidon, B 2 
Sinai, Mt, B 3 
Sinope, B 1 
Smyrna, A 2 
Sochoil, C 2 
Sogdiana, FG 2 
Soli, B2 
Sua8tos, R., G 2 
Suez, B 3 
Susa, D 2 
Susiana, D 2, 3 
Sutlej, R , GH 3 
Swat, R„ G 2 
Syene, B 3 
Synnada, B 2 
Syria, BC 2, 3 
Syrian Desert, C 2 


Taloi Range, F 3 
Tapuria, E 2 
Tarsus, B 2 
Tashkend, G 1 
Tashkurgan, F 2 
Tatta, F 3 
Taxila, G2 
Tenedos, A 2 
Teos, A 2 
Termessus, B 2 
Tcrmez, F 2 
Thapsacua, C2 
Thebes, B 3 
Theasalomca, A 1 
Tomeros, R., F 3 
Trapezus, C I 
Tripolis, B 2 
Tioas, A 2 
Tyana, B 2 
Tylos, D 3 
Tyre, B 2 


Utatube, G 2 
Urutnieh, L,, D a 
Ust Urt Plateau, E 1 
Uxii, D 3 

Uzboi Channel, E 1, 2 


Vskhsh, R., FG a 
Van, L., C 2 


Wakhan, G 2 


Sacae, G 1 
Sagalassus. B 2 
Salamis, B 2 
Salonica, A 1 
Samara, L., G 3 
Samarcand, F 2 


Xanthus, B z 

Zsdracarta, E 2 
Zarafshan, R„ FG 2 
Zeles, A 1 




